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Four Steps to ilu 



The opportunities are there, the 
re wards are great—and so are the demands 
made on those who wish to quolify 

By L. S. Bickmore 


I N VIEW of the high rewards paid 
to leaders in every field today, 
why don’t we have more people in 
such positions? I think the answer 
is, there is a price men must pay to 
achieve this success and the price is 
never cheap. There are no bargains 
at the “leadership” counter. But the 
effort to achieve it represents the 
finest genius given to man. 

It is said that men become great 
for three reasons: because of native 
endowment, great opportunity, and 
great will to serve. I think a classic 
example of this “will to serve” was 
illustrated when the Saviour told 
apostles quarrelling over leadership 
positions, “Whoever would be first 
among you inust be slave of all.” 
Yes, there are pric^ tags on leader¬ 
ship. Here arc the four major ones. 


I. Painstaking Preparation. 

Many people would like to be suc¬ 
cessful, to be a leader, to be man¬ 
aging director of their company, but 
few are willing to make the neces¬ 
sary sacrifices. They won’t prepare 
for it; they won’t make them¬ 
selves qualify. They won’t become 
completely involved. 

A successful man is a leader. A 
leader is a director; a co'ordinator; 
a dreamer; a planner. These things 
presuppose great preparation. 

Ben Hogan, the famous golfer, 
before a tournament, practises a 
single shot by the hour. Necessary? 
Yes, very necessary. 

Dale Carnegie said, “The greatest 
qualification a man needs to wcome 
a good speaker is thorough prepara¬ 
tion of his talk.” One hour of 
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prepara Jon for each minute of 
speaking time. 

I once saw nine drafts of one 
of President Roosevelt’s famous 
speeches. The first was rough; the 
second was improved; the third 
showed still greater improvement. 
In the eighth draft, only one word 
had to be changed before the ninth 
and final draft was run. Tremen¬ 
dous preparation! All mat leaders 
know they have to undergo similar 
thorough grounding. 

2. Helping Others to Grow. 
Wise is the man who realizes early 
in life that what he can do in and 
of himself is small indeed, but what 
he can do by properly working with 
and influencing others is almost 
miraculous. The successful man’s 
destiny is determined, in large 
measure, by what he is able to get 
other people to do. 

The leader knows people, their 
motives, ambitions, aspirations; 
their weaknesses, their strong 
points. He knows that he must en¬ 
courage and direct them. It isn’t 
enough to discover talent; it is a 
leader’s responsibility to help this 
talent groyr. The first mark of a 
leader is that he gets his satisfaction 
through the efforts of others. 

The loyalty of associates is a great 
factor in success. It cannot be pur¬ 
chased; it must be earned. A leader 
will get loyalty in direct proportion 
to the confidence and loyalty he 
inspires in others. 

3. High Aim. A university pro¬ 
fessor once said, “You lose your 
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leadership when you cease to lead.’’ 
How true I Too many times, when 
men get to a top petition, they start 
to rest on their laurels. They climb 
a little way, put into effect new and 
oftentimes much needed reforms or 
changes. Then they reach a new 
plateau and level off. They feel 
so comfortable that they just set¬ 
tle back and say, “Here we go 
now.’’ 

At this point, the three “!*’ sins 
usually show up: indifference, ig¬ 
norance and indecision. Sometimes 
people settle down so hard, they 
flatten out. 

A comfortable rut! Comfort 
comes as a guest, lingers to become 
a host and stays to enslave us. 

We must always assume that to¬ 
morrow the competition will be 
stiffer. We must continue to im¬ 
prove, to perfect, to better qualify 
ourselves. We can never let up. 

4. Long Days and Sleepless 
Nights. If you don’t want to pay 
this price, you had better not shop 
at the leadership counter. Today we 
have agitation for shorter working 
weeks; we see individuals encour¬ 
aged to assume less responsibilitv 
for their own actions, and to seek 
more security. Yet no man ever 
became a great leader, or a great 
success, on an eight-hour day. 

So if you want to be comfortable, 
take an easy job with little or no 
responsibility. But if you aspire to 
be. a leader, you need to attack the 
job with all you’ve got The glory 
of life is that it ii worm the struggle. 



THE 
WORLD’S 
MOST 
THREATENING 


By James Poling and John Barr 


WEED 



As sini^er 
as it ii beautiful, 
■ ■ the water hyacinth 
is clogging vital 
waterways and 
defying mans efforts 
to destr oy it 


AdiapUd from on artiiU 
in Shrwtp«rt'Mag0mH0 


D eceived by its lovely pale-purple flow¬ 
ers, a romanticist once described the 
water hyacinth as “a lavender sym¬ 
phony wreathing the world in beauty.” But 
the army of scientists who are battling against 
the ever-encroaching hyacinth in the waterways 
of Asia, Africa, Australia and America, 
know the plant more feelingly as “the devil’s 
lilac.” For the water hyacinth is not only one 
of the world’s most widely distributed fresh¬ 
water weeds; it is an aquatic plant whose 
ugly behaviour is as striking as its unmatched 
splendour. 

The water hyacinth multiplies with unbeliev¬ 
able rapidity. Its quite fantastic “population 
explosion” is due to its dual methods of repro¬ 
duction: it spreads seeds and also sends out 
stolons on which daughter plants appear almost 
overnight. In the Sudan, Dr. A. C. Evans, of 
the Commission for Technical Co-operattdn in, 
Africa, has observed that in only three weeks 
a pair of parent plants multiply to 31; in four 
months to 1,200, forming a mat of menacing 
beauty three feet thick and so buoyant (because 
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of the aif'filled bladders the size of 
golf balls at the base of each leaf 
stalk) that it can support a man’s 
weight. 

Such a mat grows and spreads 
until it covers a body of water as a 
crust covers a pie, sealing it so tight 
that Ash suffocate from lack of 
oxygen, and clogging it so that 
boats can’t fight their way through. 
Today, millions of acres of lakes, 
rivers, canals and swamps through¬ 
out the world are encrusted with 
this sinister weed. 

Coupled with its fertility is an 
astonishing talent for survival. The 
water hyacinth’s seeds can lie dor¬ 
mant for years in the dry mud at 
the edge of lake and waterway, 
germinating whenever the water 
level rises sufficiently. Though a 
fresh-water inhabitant, the plant can 
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live for days in sea water. It can 
move with wind«nd current over 
vast distances, its tall, sail-like leaves 
giving it the mobility to travel even 
upstream if the wind is strong and 
the current sluggish. 

The invader causes immense 
economic waste. On the Congo 
River alone it reduces river traffic by 
an estimated ten per cent—equiva¬ 
lent to an annual loss of Rs.35crores. 
An entire hydroelectric system can 
be paralysed when the weed jams its 
inlet grids. The toll of human 
misery is even higher. The mats of 
the hyacinth arc ideal incubators for 
malarial mosquitoes and perfect 
breeding grounds for disease-carry¬ 
ing water snails. The fish they stifle 
are sometimes the sole source of 
protein for the local people. The ob¬ 
struction of slow-running channels 


THIS page: 
Floridans LcJte Okeechobee 
is encrusted with watfr 
hyacinths. The tangled roots 
and stems (below) form 
a floating mat three feet thick 

• OPPOSITE page: 
Hormoncd herbicide () is 
sprayed on the multiplying 
water hyacinths of the Congo 
River. Below: Navigation 
on its tributaries is hindered 
by die choking weeds 
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may isolate whole communities. 
The clogging of drainage and ir¬ 
rigation ditches threaten the very 
existence of farmers in the paddy 
fields of Assam, Kerala and West 
Bengal. 

Man has only himself to blame 
for the spread or the water hyacinth. 
The plant stayed in its native home 
of Brazil until 1884, when it was 
sent to a horticultural exhibition in 
New Orleans. Enchanted by its 
orchid-like,• funnel-shaped flowers, a 
few gardeners took slips home to 
their po^ds, later tossed surjdus 
* plants into, ncar-oy streams; Within 
six ycarsj the hyacinth had spread 


from Florida to Texas. By 1895 it 
had reached Australia, again prob¬ 
ably transported by someone in¬ 
fatuated with its beauty. It was 
present in India by 1902, in Malaya 
by 1910, in Southern Rhodesia by 
1937. In 1952 it was obkrved near 
Brazzaville and within three 
had blanketed 1,000 miles of the 
Congo river and its tributaries. 

During this 80-year rampage, 
men have used every kind of mech¬ 
anical, chemical and biological 
weapon to repel the water hyacinth. 
Pitchforks were being tried in the 
U.S.A. in 1899—but the weeds pw 
faster than men could move them. 
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Later, dynamite was used—also' 
without success. One scientist 
tackled the mats with a flame 
thrower. The next growing season 
the burned plants were not only the 
first to sprout; they also grew nine 
inches taller than their unsinged 
neighbours. In British Guiana, 
groups of scythe-men found that 
their canoes only had to penetrate 
the carpets of water hyacinth for 
three-quarters of their length to get 
completely stuck. 

In Australia mechanical dredges 
have had more success, dumping 
the plants on the river banks where 
they are burnt when dry. But such 
methods arc costly. In Malaysia, 
where human dredges have tried the 
same technique by hand, monsoon 
rains swept the harvested plants 
back into the water where current 
carried the heavy mats downstream 
until they crashed against bridges, 
weakening or collapsing the piers. 

The post-war development of 
chemical herbicides finally produced 
an effective anti-hyacinth weapon— 

2,4-D. From Malaysia, a senior 
agronomist reports that spraying 
with 2,4-B “has given satisfactory 
control . . . and been found to be 
virtually harmless to fish.” In the 
G)ngo—before renewed violence in¬ 
terrupted the anti-hyacinth pro¬ 
gramme—an 18-month campaign, 
using 2,4-D knapsack sprayer^ and 
water-borne pumps, cleared 5,500 
miles of infested streams and rivers. 
Success with the chemical is also 
reported from Victoria State in 
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Australia, where the weed has failed 
to maintain a foothold. The Govern¬ 
ment of the Sudan, where a 625- 
mile stretch of the White Nile 
became infested between 1958 and 
i960, has some 800 spray-equipped 
hyacinth fighters in the field. So 
far, they have managed to hold the 
enemy south of the JcbeJ Aulia 
Dam, near Khartoum, and out of 
the Blue Nile. 

Despite its widespread successes, 

2,4-D is costly to apply—up to Rs. 
100 an aefe in strong doses. In 1963 
alone, the Sudanese Government’s 
bill for 2,4-D was more than 
Rs. 20 lakhs, not counting labour. If 
the dose is too economical the 
slowly-dying weeds form mats as 
obstructive as the livmg plants. 
Even when enough of the herbicide 
is sprayed, the check is often only 
temporary and repeated applications 
are required. More serious, many 
crops, particularly cotton, bananas 
and cassava, are damaged by the 

2,4-D mist which inevitably drifts 
over fields adjacent to the water¬ 
ways. In the Sudan this problem is 
critical; cotton crops as distant as 
30 miles from the Nile have been 
destroyed by herbicide drift. As a 
result, spraying times had to be 
limited. One solution may be a new 
“Bi-fluid” spraying technique de¬ 
veloped by Shell International 
Chemical Company and tested in 
the Sudan last year. The new 2,4-D 
is mixed in the nozzle of the sprayer 
and has a mayonnaise-like consist¬ 
ency which dramatically reduces 
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the risk of spray drifting on to cot¬ 
ton crops. 

A cheaper and safer method of 
halting the spread of the water 
hyacinth is likely to be found in 
biological control. In India, Dr. 
V. P. Rao of the Commonwealth In¬ 
stitute of Biological Control is ex¬ 
perimenting with a grasshopper and 
two species of caterpillars which, he 
says, may prove to be natural 
enemies of the water hyacinth. 
Another ally is the huge manatee, a 
seven-foot bosomy mammal with a 
boundless appetite for aquatic 
plants. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 


reports an experiment in British 
Guiana where two manatees cleared 
a canal 22 feet wide and 1,600 yards 
long in 17 weeks. If the manatee 
can be persuaded to breed in man¬ 
made waterways, it may prove in¬ 
valuable. 

Even if man should finally rid the 
world of the water hyacinth, our 
rejoicing might be short-lived. For 
the natural law of plant succession 
decrees that when one species of 
plant dies or is destroyed, another 
shall immediately rise to take its 
place—with no guarantee that the 
new plant will not be equally 
troublesome. 


DiW Ton Hear . . . 

. . .' about the new cookery-book with a recipe for a real sponge cake— 
you borrow all the ingredients. —joe McCarthy 

. . . about the billing clerk who went to a psychiatrist—he kept hearing 
strange invoices. —Robert Orben 


... about the Eskimo couple who were saving for their own little igloo— 
and, eventually, the chatter of little teeth. —Robert Orben 


... about the racy new novel—^instead of a jacket, the book has a*neglig^. 

—Rip Taylor 


* * * 


State of Mind 

A FELLOW-MEMBER of the U.S. Congress once paid Clare Boothe Luce 
a compliment on the House floor. “She has the Ixst mind of any woman 
in the House,” he said with a courtly bow. Congresswoman Luce was 
not having any of that kind of flattery. She said solemnly, “The mind 
knows no sex.” ' 

A Congressman stood up, “If the lady believes that ” he said, “she 
doesn’t know the mind of man.” f- 
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They Won’t 
Let Me Stop 
Smoking 

By Richard Armour Author of "It All Started 
With Columbus," "Through Darkest Adolescence," etc. 


E ver since the medical report 
on the dire effects of cigarette 
I smoking, 1 have redoubled 
my efforts to give it up. If only I 
could puff on a cigarette and not 
inhale, this would be some improve¬ 
ment. But inhaling is precisely what 
I do—though I never lift a cigarette 
to my lips. 

You see, 1 go about inhaling other 
people's smoke. I don’t mean I gd 
about holding for it. I simply go 
about, and wherever I go someone 
is smoking. The only way 1 can stop 
inhaling tobacco smoke is to stop 
breathing—something that even the 
doctors don’t advocate. 

1 try my best to avoid smokers. 
If, for instance, I am on a commu¬ 


ters’ train, I sit in a No Smoking 
carriage. But, alas, the sign lacks 
the authority of, say, a No Parking 
sign. 1 have never seen the guard 
write out a smoking ticket for a 


person puffing away unconcernedly 
under a No Smoking sign. 

On planes, where diere is no such 
thing as a No Smoking compart¬ 
ment, I generally find myself 
wedged between two smokers—^in 



the middle of a row of three seats. 
If my row is on the right side of 
the plane, the smoker by the win¬ 
dow is a left blower, blowing out of 


Condensed from Empire 
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the left side of his mouth, and the 
one by the aisle is a right blower, 
blowing out of the right side of his 
mouth. The only way I can escape 
this enfilade is to place my head 
tween my knees and breathe some 
of the unpolluted air under the seat. 
More than once a sympathetic 
smoker has misinterpreted my 
trouble. “Here, take this,” he has 
said, offering me a paper bag from 
the pocket on the back of the seat. 

Smokers, I have noticed, smoke 
especially hard when they are think¬ 
ing. Instead of doodling on a note¬ 
pad or a tablecloth at moments of 
intense cerebration, they narrow 
their eyes, purse th^ lips, and shoot 
the smoke out in a long, sustained 
jet that will reach the face of a non- 
smoker eight or ten feet away. The 
moment the non-smoker sees the 
smoker narrow his eyes, he should 
narrow his also—not to look shrewd 
and thoughtful but to keep from 
being temporarily blinded. 

I have encountered these smoker- 
thinkers most often at meetings. I 
remember a recent round-table dis¬ 
cussion at our church. The topic 
was “Thinking of Others.” There 
was thinking, sure enough (there 
had to be, since it was there in the 
title), and this brought out the 
matches, cigarettes, pursed lips, and 
meditative ]ets of smoke. One of the 
non-smoking ladies present, who 
was obviously pregnant, suddenly 
turned pale and left the room. Since 
she never canfi: back, she didn’t get 
the hdpful list of suggestions drawn 


up by our secretary, one of the 
smokers, on how m be considerate of 
others in our everyday relationships. 

If there is one time 1 enjoy smoke 
less than any other, it is when 1 am 
eating. In snack bars it is curious 
how the person next to me is always 
a chain smoker, and how the 
draught always wafts the smoke 
from his mouth right in my direc¬ 
tion. Bobbing and weaving in an 



effort to get out of the direct line, 
I have more than once been taken 
for a common drunk. “And at this 
time of day, too,” some fussy patron 
is likely to observe, nervously light¬ 
ing another cigarette. 

Sometimes my snack-bar com¬ 
panion tires of his cigarette when 
.there is still an inch to go, and 
stubs it out in the ashtray—^but not 
completely out. There it lies smoul¬ 
dering, throwing off noxious fumes. 
1 dare not reach over and extinguish 
the thing; it’s still his cigarette nutt, 
and he may decide to take anpther 
pull on it. So I let it burn down to 
the filter, watching it as if it were 
a fuse. By now the smoker has lit 
up another, and the fresh smoke 
mingles with the fumes given off by 
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the dying cigarette. This makes an 
interesting combination of odours, 
and 1 keep my mind off my queasy 
stomach by trying to separate the 
two. 

I have thought of ways of getting 
back at smokers, such as carrying 
an atomizer full of a mixture of 
garlic, Limburger cheese, and ex¬ 
tract of skunk, and countering each 
cloud of smoke with a spray of my 
own. Though this might be as un¬ 
pleasant to the smoker as his smoke 
is to me, I don’t simpose it would 
have any lasting effect. Yet to do 
anything more to him with, say. 


poison gas or a pistol, would involve 
me with the law. * 

Indeed, the only law on my side 
seems to be the Golden Rule. I am 
not asking smokers to forsal^e some¬ 
thing that gives them great pleasure, 
or to break a habit that they haven’t 
the will power to break. But I wish 
they would think twice, or even 
once, before lighting up in a res¬ 
taurant next to someone who isn’t 
smoking, or in a doctor’s waiting- 
room where everyone looks ill (and 
probably is^, or under other circum¬ 
stances where courtesy and common 
sense would suggest restraint. 



Democratic Freedom 

m MUST beware of the prevalent and pernicious misconception that 
democracy implies absolute equality and that any denial of equal worth 
is undemocratic. Democracy means equal rights Mfore the law and equal 
opportunity for individual development to the limit of one’s potential; 
democracy emphatically docs not imply that everyone has the same 
potential, that knowledge and experience are not to be valued above 
ignorance and inexperience, and that every man’s judgement is sovereign 
and that every opinion is as good as every other. In other words, democ¬ 
racy does not deny the principle of authority in the enforcement of rules, 
so long as everyone has recourse to peaceful methods of changing the 
rules. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, true freedom comes through commit* 
ment—commitment to people, to ideas, to causes greater than oneself. 
Freedom lies in being able to choose an area of engagement and intense 
interest; it cannot be fr>und in aimless hedonism or irresponsible drift. 
The joys of freedom reside in usiiig one^s powers to the full in the service 
of some worthy enterprise that commands all one’s i^hvictiott and de¬ 
votion. We are happiest when we are fully used. Evpry enduring achieve¬ 
ment of mankind is the product of a disciplined 'mind and will and 
imagination. —>|oiia Logan 



Russia Tests the Profit System 

To revive a saggings waste^ridden economy^ the Krejnlin is 
experimenting with some enterprisingly Western principles 



ECONOMY,” ^id Lenin, “is 
A the main field of battle for 
communism.” In a fashion the old 
revolutionary could hardly have in¬ 
tended, the Soviet economy has be¬ 
come today a battlefield of explosive 
ideas that threaten nearly every 
economic practice of Russia’s past 
generation. Whether conservatively 
adhering to their Marx or boldly 
advocating such heretical Western- 
style reforms as the primacy of 
profits, every important Soviet plan¬ 
ner and economist is caught up in 
communism’s greatest debate since 
Stalin set the backward U.S.S.R. on 
its cruel—but successful—forced 
march into the twentieth century. 

Russia’s flirtation with market 
mechanisms comes at a time of 
swift and startling economic change 
across the, whole communist bloc. 
Hotel lobbies from Warsaw to Bu¬ 
charest arc jammed with Western 
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businessmen scrambling to get into 
communist markets. Hardly a week 
goes by without the announcement 
of a new trade agreement between 
a Western nation and a member of 
the Eastern bloc, typically for 
double the amount of previous 
trade. Last year, commerce between 
East and West soared to Rs. 4,275 
crores—a 100-per-cent jump in seven 
years. 

As the increasingly independent 
Eastern European satellites arc 
opening up to the West.^so they are 
boldly opening up their own internal 
economics to Western techniques. 
In recent months, Czechoslovakia 
has inaugurated a massive decen¬ 
tralization programme in which 
individual factories have wide free¬ 
dom for their own development. 
East Germany has relegated plan¬ 
ning to groups of enterprises, treed 
the prices or some raw materials. 

oftt Time, 
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Hungary has introduced a form of 
profit-sharing. Poland has permitted 
three firms to by-pass government 
offices and deal directly abroad. 
Yugoslavia long ago created a “soci¬ 
alist market economy”—^relatively 
competitive enterprise under state 
ownership. 

Grim Vista. Russia itself has 
lagged behind the satellites in the 
economic shift towards Western 
ways. At stake is nothing less than 
Russia’s vast “comntiand econonw,” 
with its top-heavy bureaucratic nef- 
doms regulating every pulse and 
throb of the nation’s economic en¬ 
gine. And though Marx never men¬ 
tioned central planning and Lenin 
came to it only late in life, such is 
Stalin’s historical shadow that at 
stake, too, are a generation of ideo¬ 
logical maxims boastfully vaunting 
the superiority of socialist planning 
over capitalism, the pervasive power 
—and perhaps the jobs—of a vast 
army of planners, and ultimately 
perhaps tne amenities of life for 
millions of ordinary Russians. 

Clearly, such unsettling prospects 
would noteven be countenanced in 
the Kremlin were it not for the grim 
vista of a continuing turnabout in 
the Soviet economic growth rate. As 
recently as 1961 Khrushchev as¬ 
sured tile world that the U.S.S.K. 
would soon overtake the United 
States as the world’s mightiest ^on- 
o^y; It been slowing down ever 
sijp(:ew Hast year, according to Mos¬ 
cow, industrial output grew by y-i 
per cent, n .sizeable figure mr a 
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mature economy, but the lowest in 
Russia since 1946. And each year the 
evidence of waste, mismanagement, 
inefficiency and planning gone 
berserk multiplies. 

Soviet planning’s faults are chiefly 
two: too many cooks (one engineer 
has estimated, perhaps half in jest, 
that by 1980 the planning agencies 
might well employ every Soviet 
adult), and more often than not the 
wrong recipe—^in 15 copies. 

Since factory-output goals are laid 
down in quota or weight by the 
planners, weird things happen^. A 
factory commanded to produce 
lamp-shades made them all orange, 
since sticking to one colour kept me 
assembly line uncomplicated. Tyre 
production one year was decided 
without referring to the plan for 
motor-vehicle output. 

The tonnage norms particularly 
piqued Khrushchev’s peasant com¬ 
mon sense. His choice complaint 
concerned a Moscow chandelier fac¬ 
tory: the more tons of chandeliers 
the plant produced, the more work¬ 
ers earned in bonuses. The chande¬ 
liers grew heavier and heavier-— 
until they started pulling ceilinfl^ 
down. The workers fulfilled the 
plan, admitted Khrushchev angrily 
—^adding, “But who needs this. 
plan? To whom does it give light?” 

For the first time, the Soviet con¬ 
sumer began to refuse to buy what 
failed to please him, and to want 
mbre of everything from hand 
cream and weekly h^rdos to 
couture* As izvestia unabashedjiy 
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admitted; “The urge to have one’s 
own car is as compelling as technical 
progress itself.” This was a kind of 
consumer pressure that the Kremlin 
planners had never encountered. 
Khrushchev tried to cope with it by 
replanning the planners. No fewer 
than six times in ten years, he scram¬ 
bled the organization table, veering 
from decentralization back to recen¬ 
tralization in the vain hope of find¬ 
ing the magic mixture for what he 
called “better utilization of the 
country’s industrial potential.” It 
eluded him each time. 

Last year, in Russia’s largest re¬ 
public alone, deliveries from 257 fac¬ 
tories had to be suspended because 
their goods simply would not be 
bought. Moreover, state trade organ¬ 
izations returned or marked down 
20 per cent of all clothing, ten per 
cent of hosiery and nine per cent of 
shoes produced. As a result of the 
consumer’s stiffening standards an 
incredible Rs. 1,425 creres’ worth of 
unsellable junk has accumulated in 
Soviet warehouses. 

Look Westward. Russia’s grow¬ 
ing community of highly profes¬ 
sional economists and engineers 
understands clearly what has hap¬ 
pened to the Soviet economy. These 
men arc sure, too, that they have the 
cure—even if much of it has to be 
borrowed from the capitalists. The 
crux of their arguments for change 
is the fact diat the nation’s economy 
has grown too complex and sophisti¬ 
cated to be efficiently manipulated 
by push button from Moscow. 


These reformers began rethinking 
the system nearly ten years ago. But 
it was only late in 1^2, when the 
economy’s deepening malaise could 
no longer be ignored, that Khrush¬ 
chev gave their theories a major 
showcase. On September 9 of tnat 
year, Pravda published “The Plan, 
Profits and Bonuses” by Kharkov 
economics professor Evsei Liber¬ 
man, and the great debate began. 

Profits had long been used in Rus¬ 
sia, but only as one among a dozen 
capriciously applied yardsticks for 
determining plant efficiency. Liber¬ 
man urged that profit be made the 
prime element, arguing that “the 
higher the profits, the greater the in¬ 
centive” to quality and efficiency. 

One by one, other economists 
leaped into the fray, blasting the 
“cult of the plan,” and insisting 
that plant managers be given more 
autonomy. Except for the cardinal 
communist principle of state owner¬ 
ship of property, hardly any part of 
the Soviet economic edifice was 
spared the reformers’ wrecking ball. 
One editor proposed abolition of 
Russia’s 50-per-cent consumer-goods 
tax, argued that all Soviet revenues 
could be derived from a profits tax, 
once profit was made the universal 
indicator. Denouncing the fact that 
under planning today one-fifth of 
Russia’s factories operate at a sub¬ 
sidized loss, he urged that govern¬ 
ment funds be rechannelled into 
firms running in the black. 

Not only economists spoke out. 
The mana^ of a giant construction 
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concern even used the phrase “sup¬ 
ply and demand” in pleading for a 
free-wheeling open market for con¬ 
sumer goods, admitting that it 
would necessitate major reliance on 
that old capitalist technique of mar¬ 
ket research by firms. Leningrad 
managers complained that during 
1964 they lost 500,000 man-days of 
work in running to Moscow to get 
decisions from the central planners. 

To the entrenched planners and 
old-line ideologues, such pre-revolu¬ 
tionary criticisms were a screaming 
red flag, and soon outraged rebuttals 
began to fill the Press. “If we give 
up centralized planning of salaries, 
work production, production costs, 
investments,” complained the pres¬ 
tigious Academy of Sciences’ Kirill 
Plotnikov, “we give up regulation 
by the state of the most important 
parts of the economy—in tact, of 
economic planning. This path is full 
of great dangers.” 

“Selling Like Hot Cakes.” About 
a year ago, Khrushchev moved 
the debate off the pages of Pravda 
and into the industrial arena by giv¬ 
ing the reformers a place to test their 
theories. Two clothing factories— 
Moscow’s .fiolshevichka and Gor¬ 
ky’s Mayak—were cut loose to 
iicjrt’atc prices and sell their suiijs 
and dresses direct to 22 retail 
stores. The stores told the two fac¬ 
tories what kinds of goods the con- 
soihers wanted, and the factories 
wefc i^dged by the profits made on 
goods sold. . 

Orders in hand, Bolshevichka and 

• / 


Mayak set their own production 
schedules, decided ho^ many work¬ 
ers would be needed. Profits were 
related only to what their stores 
could actually sell, and worker 
piece-rate bonuses were accordingly 
awarded for quality. To get a better 
reading of consumer tastes, Bolshc- 
vichka set up its its own shoppers’ 
bureau. In six months, both profits 
and quality had soared and, of crit¬ 
ical interest to the Kremlin, unsell¬ 
able stock ^^as sharply reduced. 

Today, Bolshevichka gleams with 
pride. To visiting Party bigwigs, 
beaming director Petr Noskov re¬ 
ports that Bolshevichka’s profit mar¬ 
gin has risen to seven per cent, that 
the average pay is up from about 
Rs. 450 a month to Rs. 525, that the 
factory is now making better suits at 
a cheaper price (Rs. 400 versus Rs. 
450), and that the suits are (oh, that 
capitalist idiom) “selling like hot 
cakes.” 

Eloquent Testimony. Many 
Kremlinologists assumed that the 
spread and success of the “devia- 
tionist” measures contributed to 
Khrushchev’s downfall. Not at all. 
One of the first acts of Premier 
Kosygin’s new leadership was to ex¬ 
tend the experiments. Kosygin, him¬ 
self a trained economist and widely 
tra'^elled in Western countries, an¬ 
nounced that in gradual stages 
the new system would be swead 
throughout the consumer-goods in¬ 
dustry. Last January, the first 400 
clothing and shoe firms scatt^ed. 
across Russia were authorised for 
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the change-over—together, signiii- since Stalin. Some Sovietologistj 
cantly, with 78 of their raw-material think that the enemies of the reform 
suppliers, who also had to be freed are simply biding their time, confi- 
from the restrictions of the planners dent that sooner or later the expcri- 
if the Kremlin really meant business ments arc bound to cause economic 
in the reforms. dislocation that will force a rc- 

Kosygin went even further, as- trenchment. 
serting that eventually the reforms To make the new system really 
would be extended to all Soviet in- work, the Kremlin will eventually 
dustry. As a start, the town of Lvov have to free prices. And then un- 
has been authorized to make the employment may result, which 
first area (as opposed to industry) no Soviet regime is likely to 
test of the supply-and-demand tolerate. 

principle. Lvov is of particular inter- Meanwhile, there is no escaping 
est because the five industries in the the fact that, having in effect put up 
test include a coal mine and a mo- a suggestion box, the Kremlin has 
bile-hoist manufacturing plant—^the found Pandora’s name on it. But 
reformers’ first venture outside the the current search for incentives to 
confines of light industry. • get the Russian economy moving 

Whatever the outcome of the again is none the less an eloquent 
great debate, the fact that it has testimony to the failure of one of 
taken place at all in such frankness communism’s cardinal creeds: that 
and freedom is remarkable testi- the profit motive is wrong, evil and 
mony to how far Russia has come unnecessary in running a society. 



Covered in Confusion 

When a young fellow came in to order an engagement ring, tlje jewel¬ 
ler asked, “What sort of setting do you have in mind.?’’ 

The young man looked startled, then flushed and said, “Well, prob¬ 
ably her living-room sofa.” —b. k. 

A BUSINESSMAN and a pretty secretary who were acquainted with each 
other met in a crowded lift. He admired her charm bracelet and hadn’t 
finished ^amining the attachments when she arrived at her floor. “One ■ 
day when I have time,” she blurted out as she left, “I’ll show you all my 
charms.” At that the door mercifully closed and curtained her audience 
from her suddin blush, — N. m. 
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THAT 

CHARMING CHEAT, 
THE CHIPMUNK 

By Jean George 

Strictly speakingy he*s a pest—hut 
this cheeky North American rodent 
has many endearing qualities 

A GARDENING friend of mine, whose flower bulbs are 
often stolen by chipmunks, had just watched one 
of these beguiling little thieves make off with several 
of his finest floral prospects. He refused to set a trap. 
**I know that chipmunks are just rats in striped cloth' 
ing,” he said. “But I love ’em.” 

Chipmunks get away with a host of petty crimes. 
Millions of these three- to five-ounce sprites are spread 
across the United States and Canada, and each one 
maintains a hoard of about half a bushel of maize, 
nuts, seeds, flower bulbs. On farms they dig up 
planted grain and vegetables. They constantly steal 
bird seed. Yet few people seem to mind. 

The chipmunk is a rodent, like the rat, with two 
gnawing teeth above and two below. Specifically, he 
is a ground-living squirrel, with a striped face and five 
dark stripes along nis tan body. Because he is fun to 
watch, he can charm human beings even while he 
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chipmunk come up the cellar steps, 
dash round a corner and dis¬ 
appear into the back of the up¬ 
right piano. I had never seen a 
chipmunk in a house before. I 
peered behind the piano to see him 
stuffing seeds betvi^een the strings, 
his eyes glittering with innocence. 
Had he been a mouse I would have 
thrown a book at him. But he was 
a chipmunk, big-eyed and bewitch¬ 
ing, and 1 let him stay three days 
before I realized that a key was now 
stuck and three felts had been 
chewed thin. 

The chipmunk’s ability to capti¬ 
vate stems from several things: his 
bright, clean appearance, his bouncy 
energy, his amusing babits. One of 
the latter is the way he stuffs a truly 
astonishing amount of food into his 
cheek pockets—a habit that can in¬ 
trigue even hardened men like a 
farmer friend of mine. 

When it comes to pr<;^tecting his 
granary, this man has no sympathy 
tor rats, mice, crows or squirrels— 
he shoots them. One day, however, 
he discovered a chipmunk stuffing 
his cheek pockets with grain from 
a wheat bin, and so forgot himself 
that he started counting the grain- 
by-grain intake rather than shoot¬ 
ing the culprit. When the count 
reached 145 grains in the two 
jowls, the farmer suddenly realized 
that he was being robbed while he 
watched. Still he did not shoot. As 
he told me later, “I just stood 
there and enjf^yed being cheated.” 

A cousin or mine let a chipmunk 


steal a quart of shelled pecan nuts 
because she was so fascinated by his 
balancing problem. Every time he 
stuffed his cheeks he would take a 
few steps, list to one side, then stop 
and dart back for still another nut 
or two to balance the load. 

Another reason chipmunks arc 
tolerated is that they make their 
homes away from houses and barns 
and have tidy habits. Their bur¬ 
rows, in fact, are quite wonderful. 
Most chipmunks make their dens in 
a wood or garden. Their entrances 
arc not messy, like those of foxes. 
Generally the front door is a small 
hole aesthetically placed behind a 
log or under a fern. The entrance 
goes straight down for a few inches, 
then slants off for as much as 30 feet, 
depending on how old the chip¬ 
munk is. (Two to four years is the 
normal life-span for chipmunks, 
though they have lived up to eight 
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years in captivity.) Off the main 
corridor are two or three pantries, 
sometimes as many as six, each 
stuffed with food. A few inches 
beyond the last pantry lies the nur¬ 
sery, a small room neatly lined with 
roots and leaves. Beyond this, at 
the end of the main shaft, is the 
main bedroom. Then, to top off 
this wonderful plan, beneath the 
bedroom, and lower than all other 
rooms, is the toilet! 

In these intriguing homes chip¬ 
munks divide their time between in¬ 
tense activity—darting down corri¬ 
dors and spewing seeds and nuts 
into rooms by pressing in their 
cheeks‘with their paws—^and sleep. 
Chipmunks both hibernate (sleep in 
winter) and aestivate (sleep in 
summer), but neither sleep is com¬ 
plete like that of frogs, for chip¬ 
munks’ respiration and body tem¬ 
peratures do not drop so low that 
they can’t awaken. 

This lighter sleep of the chip¬ 
munk was discovered when natu¬ 
ralists studied his main bedroom. 
There, under the mattress of 
leaves and grasses, is stored a special 
hoard of seeds and nuts. In winter 
and summer, when half-asleep, a 
chipmunk reaches down from time 
to time and Bnds a nut or two to 
eat. 

The courtship of the chipmunk 
is a twinkling time. The male goes 
out in Fehruary and March to jieek, 
by scents the den of a female. When 
he Bnds one, he sits up on his 
haunches and literally 'kings’’ to 
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her. These songs are so clear and 
bright that they are often mistaken 
for birdcalls. According to chip¬ 
munk protocol, if the female is 
pleased, she lets Lochinvar enter her 
den. If he barges in without invita¬ 
tion, however, he is tossed out— 
with nips on his toes and ears—and 
his screams are sorrowful to hear. 
When all goes well, the male visits 
only long enough to pass on his 
genetic code, then departs. Chip¬ 
munks live separately for. the greater 
part of the year. 

The gestation period is 31 days. 
Three to seven babies are born, each 
weighing about one-ninth of an 
ounce. Furless and almost trans¬ 
parent, they look like pink glass. In 
about a week, they begin to get 
their distinctive stripes. Their nur¬ 
sery life is rollicking and playful. 
Some 31 days after birth, when their 
eyes open, they box, nip and wrestle. 
They are weaned at about 40 days, 
whereupon they go to the den en¬ 
trance and peer out at the world. 

As summer advances, they run 
farther and farther from home. 
Then, about mid-July, they begin 
burrows of their own. If the going 
gets tough, however, mother chi^ 
munks permit their young to return 
home. The children are not forced 
into the world until they have a 
secure place to go. 

One notable quality of the chip¬ 
munk is the ease with which wild 
ones can be tamed. It takes only a 
handful of sunflower seeds, patience, 
and an hour a day lot two or three 
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days. They can be trained to come to 
a whistle, which, once learned, they 
seem never to forget. A woman who 
spent her summers at the same place 
had many chipmunks that came to 
her each June when she called to 
them, even though she was gone all 
the winter. Once she was away for a 
year. On her return she was still 
able, with a whistle, to bring her 
chipmunks out of the woodlands. 



The ability of chipmunks to. 
be readily tamed, and yet to live 
their own wild life, led naturalist 
Kenneth Gordon to investigate their 
intelligence. He found them amaz¬ 
ingly clever in solving maze prob¬ 
lems, even opening complicated 
latches. For one chipmunk Gordon 
draped a long string over a horizon¬ 
tal cord, with a peanut tied to one 
end and the other end hanging low. 
The chipmunk tried jumping for 


the nut, unsuccessfully. Then it did 
something truly astonishing for any 
animal. It went after the nut indi¬ 
rectly, by pulling on the other end 
of the string. The peanut went up 
and away from him—an event that 
would stop most animals. But not 
this fellow. He kept on pulling until 
the nut went over the horizontal 
cord—and fell down to him! And 
he seemed to know what he was 
doing, for he repeated the perform¬ 
ance. 

Sometimes the little rodents seem 
almost to satirize human behaviour. 
A photographer put out kernels of 
grain to attract chipmunks. For 
days two males came for the food at 
different hours. Eventually, they 
arrived simultaneously. Both grew 
angry, then stood up on their hind 
legs and strode towards each other, 
one paw held forward, the other 
held against the chest, exactly like 
a boxer. And, like boxers, they 
feinted with the forward paw and 
hit with the other. When the dis¬ 
pute was settled, the winner ate 
while the loser sat and watched. 

Chipmunks are heart-winners for 
a final, warm reason. Who could 
not enjoy an animal that kisses 
another of its kind? Chipmunks 
occasionally do just this. Sometimes 
when they meet, bouncing over 
walls and rocks, they press their 
noses together gently with apparent 
affection, then leap lightly on their 
way, tails up. It is a moment that 
says just about all you need to know 
about a chipmunk. 
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Good-bye, 
My Son 

Childhood is a magical 
moment, the briefest 
moment of them all 

By Robert Wells 




Condenud from Ladie$‘ Home Jownal 


T O AN ADULT a tfce is a, 
iree, a cloud passing 
before the moon is 
only a cloud like those that have 
gone before. But a child is not like- 
diat. Things happen for the first 
time to him. The world is born 
fresh with each murmuring beat of 
time. 

1 remember a July day when John 
was four. We had left the town 
fiat where we then lived and were 
spending the week'end in a small 
village. After dinner, ihy wife, the 
boy and I went for a walk. We 
came to an open field with a clump 
of oaks behind it. John had been 
holding my hand, but now he 
slipped free. He stood quietly for a 
moment, this town boy, surveying 
the largest expanse of earth he had 
ever seen that was entirely devoid 
of people. And then he was ofi, 
running hard. 

1 can still close my eyes and pic¬ 
ture him, this child whom I shall 
never see again, although he still 
lives concealed in a tall youth who 
has his name. Across the grass in the 
dying sunlight he ran, short legs 
pumping, under the trees, up a hill, 
then swooping back towards us, 
head erect, eyes half-closed. In spirit 
I was running with him, feelins the 
things he felt, apd I was suddenly 
aware that the child who had let go 
of my hand would never return, 
that in a brief instant his baby¬ 
hood had ended and his boyhood 
begun. 1 could feel time ticking 
away. My wife, .1 think, felt it too.'' 
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“It’s such a big field,” she said. 
“And he’s such a little boy.” 

And so we said good>bye to one 
child named John that day and hallo 
to another, and, as the years of par¬ 
enthood have rolled on, the experi¬ 
ence of hail and farewell has become 
a familiar one. 1 am increasingly 
conscious of what my mother meant 
when she told me that a parent has 
so litde time. 

“Children are young for such a 
few years,” she said, and she was 
looking at me but seeing the boy I 
had been—a boy who had vanished 
like smoke, leaving only a trace of 
memory in her mind and mine. 
Every child is a will-o’-the-wisp 
whom we clumsy parents try to 
grasp and hold tight, in vain. The 
attic girl who went upstairs to bed 
sitting on my shoulders is gone, and 
in her place there is a pretty young 
woman. The sons who once held 
my hand in confidence now walk in 
places where I cannot follow. 

Once each summer my two older 
sons used to challenge me to a race. 
It became a sort of ceremony, a 
primitive rite, a test. The first year 
I easily outran them, foj my legs 
were so much longer. But the next 
summer I had to try harder; the 
following year, harder still. The last 
year we raced I barely made the 
finishing line ahead of them. 

* The next summer the challenge 
was not issued. Dick’s legs were as 
long as mine by then and John’s 
were growing fast, and we all knew, 
although we did not admit it to one 
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another, that they had won at last. 

And in a way I was glad, for I am 
proud of them. And in a way, 1 
think, they were sorry. For in his 
heart each boy knows he must try 
to outdistance his father; but when 
it happens he knows he has lost as 
well as gained. And now there is 
Bobby, who shares his boyhood with 
me but is sometimes brushed by the 
wing of times to come. 

Yesterday we walked in the 
woods behind the house, scuffling 
through the fallen leaves, following 
the trail past a fallen oak and the 
remnants of a stone wall erected 
by men now dead. In the fields be¬ 
yond the woods a single crow 
flapped silently away. The wind 
from the west was cold. 


‘*1 like it, even at this time of 
year,’* he said. looked up at me, 
and then away. *^‘Even when I’m 
big ...” 

I waited. “. . . even when I’m 
big, we can still come here, can’t 
we. Dad.?” 

”Yes,” I said, and I did not really 
lie to him. "No matter how big you 
get, we’ll always walk here like 
this.” 

For we shall. The boy I love now 
will change into a youth who bears 
his name, then into a man who will 
stroll through scuffled leaves with 
children of his own. And still, while 
our memories last, the woods will 
live in us as they were the day we 
stood still and listened to the tick 
of encroaching time. 



Out of Bounds 

I NEEDED our Car after work to get to my dental ^pointment; so my 
husband, having made arrangements to go to the golf course with one of 
his foursome, left the car in the firm’s car-park for me. After delivering 
it, he put on his golf shoes and, carrying his clubs, walked over to the 
main thoroughfare in front of the factory to wait for his lift. 

There he stood in his golfing attire, far from any golf course, when a 
voung executive-type walked ,Up to him and said, "Tell me, was this a 
nook dr a slice?” — mm. w, v. O’Cemor 

For our local horticultural show, a woman wanted to use some gone* 
to*sMd dandelions in her flovi^ arrangement. The trick, of course, is to 
uneded the pretty grey fluff stay pttt. 

In a vacant site where dandelions abounded, the woman went to work 
with iei^rs and a tin of hair spray—that’s what you use to keep the fluff 
intact. As she waited for the spray to dry before cutting the dandelions,., 
she looked up to see a group or sp^tators, standing there gaping« 
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Metals resistant to fatigue, 
abrasives hard as diamond— 
these are some of the dividends 
expected from an exciting new 
field of scientific research 

By George Boehm 

I MAGINE the pressure that would 
be exerted on the ground be¬ 
neath if it were somehow pos¬ 
sible to stack 8o Cheops, largest of 
the Great Pyramids, one on top of 
the other. Tnis would be just about 
equal to what is attained with 
machines in scores of laboratories 
where scientists are engaged in one 
of the most promising fields of mod¬ 
ern research: the study of matter 
under enormous pressure. 

More die handmaiden of sciendfic 
discovery than a manufacturing 
cool, high pressure enables research 
men to view matter in an extra 
dimension. By varying both temp¬ 
erature and i^ressur^ dhasdcally, ex- 
perimenters can get a good idea of 

Cendtm0d from Fortunt 



The opemiar oj this titty high-pressure m-i/ti" ■ 
turns the knob on h>p, which cotnprfssses a Into, 
spring and exetl^ pj/’ssinf heliveeii two diirii'- 
that have facets half a miUivwhe w /•/ 
'The diamonds serve as ttnndows, niubhi^c 
experimentery with the aid of a mHt“ cult _ 
to observe changes in the matcriai under p'c^co‘ 
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the basic properties of a substance. 

The men exploring this strange 
realm Hnd a host of bizarre effects. 
Gases are compressed to liquids. 
Hot liquids freeze solid. Rocks be- 
have like metals. Marble extrudes 
like toothpaste. Sapphire stretches 
like tough rubber. In short, high 
pressure is a modern alchemy that 
creates a whole new catalogue of 
exotic materials. 

One event that helped to increase 
interest in scientific high-pressure 
work was the U.S. General Electric 
Company's dramatic announcement 
in 1955 that it had synthesized 
diamonds. The startling news made 
it apparent that high pressure might 
be a tool for the creation of many 
materials that could not be made in 
any other way. After that, funds 
for research began to flow from 
many quarters. 

The generation of high pressure 
involves a variety of problems that 
tax the ingenuity of the cleverest 
engineers. In principle it is quite 
simple; the concentration of a con¬ 
siderable force on a small area. 
(Pressure is defined as force divided 
by area—t.g., pounds per square 
inch.) The greater the force or the 
smaller the area, the higher the 
pressure. A thimble pushing! on a 
sewing needle, for example, builds ' 
up enough pressure at the . sharp 
p<^t of the needle so that it can 
penetrate leather. Oh a large scale, 
the difficulty of finding materials 
and of building equipment that can 
stand up under its own interntd 
5a 


pressures makes the design of appa¬ 
ratus a fascinatin|[ research field in 
itself. 

Equipment designers have in¬ 
herited most of their basic know¬ 
how from one man: the late Percy 
Bridgman of Harvard University, 
who won the 1946 Nobel Prize in 
physics. Never in the modern 
history of science has one man so 
overwhelmingly dominated an im¬ 
portant field for so long. For 40 
years, starting in 1908, high-pressure 
research was his virtually exclusive 
province. Today some 200 labora¬ 
tories the world over are doing 
ultrahigh-pressure research. 

Pressures now being generated 
are much too large to be discussed 
conveniently in terms of pounds per 
square inch; the numbers would be 
almost astronomical. Instead, most 
research workers deal in kilobars. 
One kilobar equals roughly 14,500 
pounds per square inch, or slightly 
less than 1,000 times normal atmos¬ 
pheric pressure. The water pressure 
at the deepest part of the ocean is a 
little over one kilobar; the impact of 
a rifle bullet on armour-plating pro¬ 
duces 100 kilobars; the pressure at 
the centre of the earth is estimated 
to be 3,500 kilobars. 

The realm of ultrahigh pressure 
is considered to begin at atxjve 30 
kilobars, where, at room tempera¬ 
ture, all liquids are frozen. The 
limit for pressures that can be pro¬ 
duced and inaintatned foe hours at 
a time in today’s machioe^is about 
400 kilobars. With few exceptions 
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these machines use tons of steel and 
powerful hydraulic rams to com¬ 
press an ounce or less of the material 
under study. 

Under pressure, standard mate¬ 
rials undergo abrupt transitions. Ice, 
for example, passes through six dis< 
tinct crystal forms between about 
ten and 25 kilobars. The final form 
is nothing like the substance of an 
ordinary ice cube. It melts at 260 
degrees centigrade; it is so dense 
that if dropped into water, it would 
fall like a lead shot; and when pres¬ 
sure is suddenly released, it explodes 
violently. 

Normally, whert pressure is re¬ 
leased, materials instandy revert to 
their commonplace forms. For this 
reason investigators can seldom pre¬ 
serve the fascinating and potentially 
useful changes in material that they 
produce in their machines. Scientists 
are, however, continually seeking 
and finding ways of locking in high- 
pressure effects so that they will be 
more or less stable at amospheric 
pressure. 

A number of extremely stable 
high-pressure substances have been 
“brought back alive,” and some of 
these have great commercial prom¬ 
ise. The oustanding success has 
been the synthesis of diamond hrom 
graphite. 

Synthetic diamonds are now 
being manufactured by the thou¬ 
sand, in South Africa, Ireland, 
Sweden, Japan, the United States 
and the U.S.SiR. Aldiough no 
stones of gem quality have yet been 


reported, synthetic diamonds are 
now supplying much of the world 
demand for superhard abrasives. In 
the early days, synthetic diamonds 
were more cosdy than natural 
diamonds..In Britain, the basic price 
of synthetic diamonds is now 
per carat, the current price for 
natural industrial diamonds. 

Diamond has a new chemical 
cousin that may rival it as an abra¬ 
sive: borazon, synthesi2:ed a few 
years ago—^a compound of boron 
and nitrogen. In its low-pressure 
form—boron nitride—borazon is a 
soft, white solid like graphite; in¬ 
deed, it has nearly the same crystal 
structure. When pressed and heated 
with a catalyst, TOron nitride turns 
into borazon, which has the crystal 
structure of diamond. It is the only 
substance hard enough to scratch 
diamond, and it holds up at high 
temperatures where diamond burns 
away. 

Metals formed under high pres¬ 
sure have many promising prop 
erties. Such brittle materials as 
bismuth and beryllium are surpris¬ 
ingly ductile under high pressure 
and are best formed by'extrusion. 
High-silicon iron, useml for low- 
loss electrical transformers, is an¬ 
other brittle material that is a 
candidate for high-pressure extru¬ 
sion. And a combination of heat 
and high-pressure treatment makes 
many metals much less susceptible 
to failure by fatigue—-an important 
consideration in critical parts for a 
missile or a supersonic transport. 
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The most intense pressures, as 
great as 5,000 kilobars, can be pro¬ 
duced for an instant in shock waves 
from high explosives. Although 
they last only a few millionths of 
a second, experiments with “dy¬ 
namic** high pressure produced by 
shock waves are often as scientifi¬ 
cally valuable as “static** studies 
with machines. Shock waves gener¬ 
ated by up to 50 or 100 pounds of 
high explosives produce the same 
sorts of effects as high-pressure 


machines, in general. But there are 
differences, particular^ in the pres¬ 
sures at which specific transitions 
occur. Water under shock becomes 
slushy but never really freezes, 
partly because the experiment is 
over before ice crystals have time 
to form. The field is just beginning 
to open up. In the i,ooo-kilobar 
range, theory predicts, some un¬ 
common chemical reactions will 
occur, giving birth perhaps to a 
host of exotic materials. 


fTays of the World 

The Bagpipe Band of Hong Kong is loo-pcr-ccnt Chinese—and 
modest. Says it leader: *'We play the music, we imitate the Scottish style 
of marching—but we simply cannot wear the kilt. We Chinese are far 
too shy.’’ —AP 

“Eskimoes: Place your order now for fresh seals to be delivered next 

week.’’ — ^Advertisement in Anchorage, Alaska, Times 


A LIST of charitable organizations includes one in Holland for the 
benefit of jockeys who have increased in size and outgrown their 
profession. — Algemeen Hmdetsblad, Amsterdam 


The scales in a women’s health salon in Florence have a small panel 
that lights up when the weight registered is over nine stone. It reads: 
“With our apologies.** —Nana-WNS 

The Welsh village of Nantymoel hasn’t got round td emeting a statue 
of its favourite son,'Lynn Davies, winiier of the Olympic long jump, but 
it has done the next best thing. Painted in the main street are. two white 
lines placed exactly 26 feet 5^ inches apart, the span of Davies* winning 
jump. All the village children—and even 'some grown-ups—are having 
a go at the reccard, and leaping figures have bectune commonplace. 

—Spartt tUustrmlei 

A l^S.. Court declined to award damages to a woman who had to go 
to a psychiatrist for treatment after her washing machine, in its spin cycle, 
pursued her round her kitchen. M. 
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In September 1942 the Japanese 
P.O.W. camp authorities at Sdarang 
Barracks, Singapore, demanded that 
we prisoners should sign “no-escape” 
promises; all 50,000 of us refused. But 
after three days of open-air confine¬ 
ment, without foQd or shelter and in 
torrential rain, we gave in and signed. 

“It is a strange thing,” Japanese in¬ 
terpreter Takahashi remarked to me a 
few days later, “that out of 50,000 
P.O.W. signatures I have counted 
10,000 men named Donald Duck.” 

— E. J. GOSTI.II4G 

Anxious to broaden our men's out¬ 
look, the Colonel arranged to give 
them a lecture on Keats. On the night, 
the Regimental Sergeant-Major took 
the stage to introduce the subject and 
the speaker. “It's come to the Colonel’s 
notice," he began, looking around 
pityingly, “that some of you lot don’t 
know what a keat is ...” 

. — J. H. Thomas 

Before an operation at an air force 
hospital, one of my chief anxieties was 
that they would give me ether as an 
anaesthetic. I had heard many stories 
about the unhappy after-effects. When 
1 timidly asked the orderly taking me 
to the operating theatre, “Will they 
give fl[le lether?” he replied, “Oh no. 
If use ether we can't smoke while 
we’re operating.” — Vbrhon bowus 

We were being given g tour of the 
data-processing installations that han¬ 
dle supply items for the U.S. Marine 
Corp8< Our somewhat nervous guide 


did his best to explain the function of 
the different computers. His most en¬ 
lightening remark came as we ap¬ 
proached a pretty young woman feed¬ 
ing cards into one’ of the machines. 
“Gentlemen,” he boomed, “here we 
have the 514 Basic Reproducer!” 

—^I.4BUTENANT J. P. GREEVES 

Several thousand U.S. troops were 
on the way to England on board the 
S.S. Strathallan early in the war. Aban. 
don-ship drills were held frequently. 
At the signal we would dash madly for 
the improvised ladders that led up 
through the hatches to the decks. At 
the completion of one drill our lieuten¬ 
ant announced that, based on the past 
several days’ performance, the average 
time for all hands to boat stations was 
nine minutes. “Furthermore,” he 
added, “there has never been a trans¬ 
port known to sink in less than 15 
minutes.” 

“Chee, dat’s swell,” came a voice 
from the ranks in pure Brooklyn 
accents. “Six whole minutes wit’ 
nuttin’ to do.” — William Hines 

In the army, my husband spent 
many hours marching and drilling. He 
worked hard all day and slept very 
soundly in our married quarters at 
night. But sleeping on his back pro¬ 
duced loud snores. To tiurn him and 
stop the snoring was no easy task. 
Then one night I had an inspuration. 

I leaned over close to his ear and in 
my deepest, sternest voice ordered, 
“Right tumV‘ Over he went, just as 
nice as you please. —Mrs. rvssbu Pluta 
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During the war our unit was build¬ 
ing a semipermanent wood-trestle 
bridge across the River Weser in 
northern Germany. We needed several 
truckloads of hard<orc before starting 
construction, so each squad leader dis¬ 
patched his two-and-a-nalf ton truck 
with just a driver to bring back earth 
and rubble. After the first loads re¬ 
turned, two of the drivers asked for 
help. But our sauad driver said 
nothing and went tor a second load. 
After the third load and no com¬ 
plaints, I decided to go with him—not 
complaining was out of character. 

His solution? He drove round town 
until he found a wall of a bombed 
building still standing. Then he 
backed into the wall, which promptly 
toppled into the truck. He had his 
load in five minutes. —r. f. Doylb 

At an air force station, a number of 
officers were attempting to qualify 
with the revolver. One of them, due to 
go overseas on active service, was try¬ 
ing hard but doing progressively 
worse. After his last and most dis¬ 
appointing string of fire, he asked the 
instructor, ‘*If I don't qualify with the 

going over- 

“No, sir,” replied the instructor. 
“It’s more'likely to keep you from 
coming back.” ' — harry Couom 

Before I was sent to the South Paci- * 
fic during the war, 1 heard many stor^ 
ies about Americans who had b^ on 
the islands so long that they cracked 
up. After I had been there a few days, 

I was flown from one island to another 
in a cargo plane, together with a num¬ 
ber of soldiers and one pretty army 
nurse. Shortly before we landed 1 sayir 
$6 


.^8 will it keep me from 
seas?” 


the nurse reach into a bag she carried 
and pull out a gleaming combat knife. 
“This,” 1 thought in dishiay, “is going 
to be it.” 

Out of the corner of my eye I 
watched the nurse bring the knife up 
in front of her face with her left hand. 
Then, using the blade as a mirror, she 
put on fresh lipstick. — c. P. graves 

On a visit to a naval officer friend, 
I noticed a portable tape recorder run¬ 
ning on his desk, but no sound was 
coming out. My friend explained that 
he and his «wife communicated by 
tapes. In his previous message to her, 
he had used strong words regarding 
an accident in which she had slightly 
damaged their new car. The blank 
tape «ie returned was her answer— 
she wasn’t speaking to him I 

—Commander R. S. Harward 

An officer stationed in the Middle 
East discovered the hard way that 
learning the language of the country 
in which you are stationed is time 
well spent. The major had engaged a 
maid, who could not make beds to .his 
satisfaction. He had spoken to his wife 
about this several times, and she had 
passed on his comments. The maid’s 
smile and nod indicated complete 
agreement, but the beds remained the 
same. The major’s wife flew to Lon¬ 
don for a visit, and after seeing her 
off, the major returned home to his 
poprly made bed. Convinced that now 
viras^ the time to take stern measures, 
he gruffly ordered the maid into the 
bedroom and flung back the covo’s. 

When the major turned to start his 
demofistradon on bedmaking, the 
maid had gone. And she hasn’t come 
back. —Captain J. L. Denman 



Moss Bros. 
Suits the 
British 

By James Stewart-Gordon 

The story of the London firm 
that has become a national 
institution with an 
international reputation 

A T THE Ascot race meeting this 

IjL year, there were 6,000 tickct- 
JLjL holders for the Royal En¬ 
closure. By conservative estimate, 
more than half the men were fitted 
out in their formal attire by Moss 
Bros, of Covent Garden, London. 
In the words of Harry Moss, grand¬ 
son of the founder and now 
managing director of the firm, 
“The test of where a man* got his 
morning dress is to look at the fit. 
If it fits him, we got it for him. If 
it doesn’t, he inherited it.” 

Over 100 years old and the largest 
clothing-hire firm in the world, 
Moss Bros, has 1,450 employees, 22 
provincial branches and. 4,000 coun¬ 
try agents. Evefy month it outfits 
more than 20,000 customera—brides, 
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bridegrooms, admirals, field-mar^ 
shals, royal swan'keepers, and peo* 
pie who want to dress for dinner. 

Its stock, spread over two acres of 
floor space in a venerable Victorian 
fortress, consists of such diverse 
items as 8,000 grey top hats for wed- 
dings, royal garden parties, the 
Eton and Harrow match; 30,000 
pairs of dress, military and striped 
trousers; 1,000 silk hats for funer¬ 
als and investitures; 1,000 wed¬ 
ding and evening dresses; glittering 
tiaras; furs; uniforms that embrace 
every arm of the services and date 
back to the Crimean and Napo- 
leonic wars; an armoury of swords, 
hillocks of saddles, hunting pinks, 
hairy tweeds for deer-stalking and 
a collection of over 240 separate 
ranges of Highland dress. 

Without Moss Bros, to supply 
the costumes, ceremonial occasions 
wouldn’t be the same. At the state 
funeral of Sir Winston Churchill, 
the January weather made great¬ 
coats a necessity for the troops on 
the solemn two-mile march. The 
Guards had their own, but Moss 
Bros, supplied nearly all the others. 

At the Coronation, not only were 
the services provided with uniforms, 
swords and decorations, but many 
peers and peeresses hir^ the robes 
and coronets which they wore to the 
Abbey. As a member of the House 
of Lords rem^ked after the cere- 
monv, *'Of course the Coronation 
would have gone on without Moss 
Bros., but it wouldn’t have been 
nearly as colourful.” 

5S 


July 

The secret weapon of Moss Bros, 
is its enormous stogk. Alterations 
are never made: if hired clothes 
don’t fit, the assistants simply move 
up or down half a size and produce 
something that does. The Arm is 
considers one of the world’s great¬ 
est authorities on male anan}my. 
Several months ago, London Trans¬ 
port inaugurated a scheme which 
permits Underground ticket-holders 
to pass through a turnstile. Puzzled 
how to make the turnstiles big 
enough to' allow an outsize pas¬ 
senger through, without making it 
possible for two thin ones to get past 
on one ticket, they called in Moss 
Bros. In no time the firm was able 
to give them the dimensions—-a 
50-inch chest and 48-inch hips. 

The hiring of clothes is only one 
facet of the firm’s activities. Thev 
are also general tailors, second-hana- 
clothing merchants, sporting goods 
and luggage dealers, saddlers, and 
the wond’s largest military out¬ 
fitters. In the last war they kitted- 
out nearly 60,000 officers of all ser¬ 
vices in all the Allied nations. 

After Dunkirk, Moss Bros, had 
to re-kit hundr^s of evacuated 
officers. One June day in the still 
London twilight a battered, smoke- 
blackened man in a torn shirt and 
lacerated trousers came into the 
nG^itary department. “I have just 
landed from Dunkirk,” he said. ”I 
am a major-genergj. Can you outfit 
me Immediately?” They 

Many Frenchmen who escaped 
after the fall of France, made their 
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way to liondon to Join de Gaulle. 
They needed unirorms and for 
weeks could be heard asking police¬ 
men, "Oa est le Mossbross?’* 

Shortly thereafter Moss Bros, 
were called on by British Intelli¬ 
gence to supply special clothing for 
agents dropped into enemy terri¬ 
tory. These suits had to be made 
secretly and cut in styles not 
identinable as British. 

To keep everyone informed on 
what to wear on formal occasions, 
the firm has produced a veritable 
library of free booklets on subjects 
ranging from tying the hunting 
stock to “How to &joy the Horse 
Show.’* During “The Season,” 
which runs from April to July and 
includes royal garden parties, fash¬ 
ionable weddings, the Derby and 
Ascot, many occasions call for 
morning dress, and Moss Bros, pro¬ 
vides most of it. After that comes 
The Eating Season— 2l series of 
semi-public banquets from Octo¬ 
ber until March. This round of 
gustation calls for tails, white shirt- 
fironts and spot removers. (Moss 
Bros, launders some 1,500 dress 
shirts a wedk.) 

The firm maintains a card-index 
system which ensures that each 
customer ^ts his proper fit. Once 
you hii^ a suit and its number is 
entered, they can trot out the right 
size for you when you come in 
again; S^ral years ago a police 
officer rang up to say that a man 
had been lountf wandering about 
with loss of memory, wearing a 


Moss Bros. suit. When given the 
suit number, the firm reported that 
the man had hired* the suit at their 
Southsea branch, which would 
supply his name and address. The 
officer was impressed. “You chaps 
should be doing our job,” he said. 

Because of the special relationship 
Moss Bros, has with its customers, 
its files are loaded with correspon¬ 
dence covering everything from 
thank-you’s to requests for informa¬ 
tion on how much punch to make 
for a wedding party of 50. 

There are also other letters reflect¬ 
ing the chummy atmosphere which 
they seem to inspire with their cus- 
temers, such as the one from a 
retired R.A.F. officer: 

Dear Sirs, 

I am sending you a Mess Jacket 
which I bought from you about 
ten years ago. I have had trouble 
with the buttons, and if you 
examine them you will see that 
the insignia birds are loose here 
and there. 

Whilst becoming enmeshed 
with the bosom of one’s partner 
at dances has its moments, I am 
getting a bit old for that kind of 
thing and find the ladies arejRt- 
ting increasihgly annoyed. They 
used not to care so much before 
I retired. 

It was remiss of me not to get 
you to fix these buttons years ago, 
out I am driven to do so now by a 
remark of a lady at my last party 
who referred to my “rather dras¬ 
tic but very effective technique.” 
Now I come to think of it, I 
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remember getting caught up with 
my A.O.C.’s wife. Had it not 
been for your buttons I might 
have been an Air Commodore 
now and still serving. 

Would you kindly let me have 
the jacket back by 20th July if 
possible? 

Moss Bros, repaired die buttons. 
Nearly everything that has hap¬ 
pened to Moss Bros, in the last cen¬ 
tury (it was founded in i860) has 
come about by seemingly happy 
accident. The original Moss was 
Moses Moses, a bearded patriarch 
who sold second-hand clothing from 
a cart near King’s Cross, one of 
London’s big main-line stations. 
Later he took a shop in Covent 
Garden.' As he prospered, Moses 
added misfit clothing—suits ordered 
from Savile Row tailors and un¬ 
claimed—to his stock. 

Moses was succeeded in 1894 by 
his sons, Alfred and George, who be¬ 
came Moss Bros. They inaugurated 
the hiring business quite by chance. 
A stockbroker named Charles Pond 
had gone broke and been reduced to 
earning his living by singing comic 
songs at private parties. During a 
particularly, thin timp, Pond was 
forced to pawn his dress suit; then, 
realizing that without his suit he 
could not earn a living, he ask^ 
Alfred to lend him one when he 
needed it. Alfred agreed, and 
charged him 10s. 64 . Word got 
round among Pond’s theatrical 
cronies, who took to the idea. 

The two brothers specialized in 
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buying up entire lots of clothing 
from deceased persons* estates; and 
as many of these were of former 
military officers, Moss Bros, found 
themselves with a stock of uniforms 
and saddlery, swords, guns and lug¬ 
gage. Young officers needing uni¬ 
forms began to come to them, and 
a tradition was born. 

In 1914 Moss Bros, went to war, 
and in the next four years they 
kittcd-out thousands of officers. 
After the Armistice, demobilized 
soldiers needing civilian clothes 
burst in on them like a ddal wave. 
It was still an era of formality 
and, in addition to buying mufti, 
young men without fOTmal attire 
began borrowing suits from Moss 
Bros. 

The women’s department, too, 
was born out of wartime necessity. 
During the last war women in the 
services who married did so in uni¬ 
form unless they were fortunate 
enough to have a wedding dress. 
One woman officer who did not, 
however, tried Moss Bros. Impressed 
with the sense of occasion, they 
managed to get a wedding dress. 
The girl was married, the dress 
returned; she told her friends, and 
the firm was launched in another 
line. 

The women’s department today 
has more than 1,000 bridal gowns. 
The staff always makes a fuss over 
prospective brides; takes instant 
Polaroid photogr|phs of them in 
their finery. As a result the brides 
oten send the department their 


wedding photographs—^and also 
slices of wedding cake. 

In addition to bridal gowns, the 
firm hires out evening dresses. One 
girl came in and took a blue dress. 
It was returned, and later there was 
a frantic phone call from the girl. 
She had to have the same blue dress 
again. Her boy friend, home from 
the East, wanted her to wear the 
same dress as when they first met. 
The girls in the department made 
a wild search, rounded up the dress 
and sent it on. Almost a month 
passed, and the girl was* on the 
phone again. “Do you want the 
blue dress?’’ she was asked. “No,’’ 
the girl replied. “It worked; this 
time I’m ringing up about a 
wedding dress.’’ 

Moss Bros.’ vast stock is not used 
only in Britain. Possessors of the 
largest collection of uniforms in the 
worldy they send military dress all 
over the globe. In Honolulu an 
organization wanting to stage a dif¬ 
ferent kind of charity fashion show 
got Moss Bros, to send out a collec¬ 
tion of their uniforms. Using young 
officers' from the local garrison as 
models, they put on a mSe peacock 
parade at 70 dollars a ticket. 

One of the strangest requests. 
the firm has had embraces an order 
for 50 bowler hats from a Copen¬ 
hagen department store. “What 
sizes do you want?” queried Moss 
Bros. “Any size,” Copenhagen re¬ 
plied. “We plan to turn them up¬ 
side down and put geraniums in 
them for a window display.” 
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Facts about a gruesome snare and the 
techniques for escaping from it 


By Max Gvnthsr 


T he low, swampy land south 
of Florida’s huge Lake 
Okeechobee teems with ex> 
otic sub-tropical wildlife—^ natural¬ 
ist’s paradise. One summer morning 
two university students, Jack 
Pickett and Frra Stahl, shouldaed 
heavy packs and headed into the 
dense ^owdi in search of parasitic 
plants. As they were walking along 
the sandy bank of a small, nearly 
dry stream, Pickett, who was in the 
lead, suddenly cri^ out^ “It’s 
up here! Stay back!” 

He had step^ on to what looked. 
like dry, sun-naked sand. But the 
caked surface crumMed od(Uy be¬ 
neath his boots, and he sank Ujp to 
his ankles. He Boundeted forward; a 

t 
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few more steps, trying to get up on 
to firm ground. But with each step 
he sank deeper, and the strange 
marshmallowy sand soon rose to 
his knees. 

^’It’s quicksand!” he shouted in 
horror. ‘^Hdp me!” 

Stahl knew it would do no good 
to plunge into the quicksand and 
try to rescue his firiend. Both would 
then be trapped, and diere was no- 
bpdy for miles around to help them. 
Ht into the brush to find a long 
tree vanch, 

PIruGett continued to struggle. 
Wi^ a tremendous eBoilt he 
aged to pt;^ one kg ont of ^ 
justly; trap. Hit other howf 
ever, s^ 
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round him was quaking now like a 
monstrous bowl of jelly. He lost his 
balance and slowly toppled forward 
on his chest. 

Stahl, who had raced back to 
the stream with a fallen branch, 
yelled, “Take your pack off.” 

The heavy pack was forcing 
Pickett down inexorably into the 
quaking sand. But the snap hook 
was on nis chest, submerged, and he 
couldn’t move his hands through 
the mire to get to it. He strained to 
hold his head up, but the sand rose 
swiftly to his chin. He gave a last 
terrified cry as the sand rose to 
cover his mouth and nose. Only his 
panic-stricken eyes shoved. 

“Grab the branch I” Stahl 
shouted. Pickett tried to lift his 
hands from the sucking mire, but 
this only forced his head deeper. 
Frantically Stahl, using a rock as a 
fulcrum, pushed the branch into the 
quaking sand and under Pickett’s 
chest and tried to prise him upright. 
But the branch snapped. 

All that showed of the victim now 
was the sole of ohe boot and his 
pack, both rapidly sinking. Fred 
Stahl sat down on the rock and 
buried his face in his hands. When 
he looked up again there was noth¬ 
ing left to see except a stretch of 
level, dry-looking sand. 

A hunting party, hiking along the 
Ouachita River in Arkansas, broke 
out of some dense brush and stopped 
cold. On a level stretch of sand in 
front was a man’s* head, apparendv 
lying disembodied on the grouna. 


the eyes staring at the sky. Members 
of the party started forward and 
then halted, suddenly realizing 
what the situation was. They were 
looking at a bed of quicksand. The 
man in it had sunk to his nead and 
starved to death. 

Quicksand is one of man’s oldest 
and weirdest nightmares. To be 
sucked down into it seems a pecu¬ 
liarly horrible way to die, and fiction 
writers and Alms have exploited its 
gruesome fascination with relish. In 
Fact, quicksand has played so big a 
part in tall stories that it is hard to 
know where the line stands between 
fact and imagination. 

What arc Ac facts.? 

Though quicksand is common 
and exists in many parts of the 
world, little was known about it 
until the last war. The most popular 
theory was that quicksand was made 
up oi rounded sand grains. Unlike 
Ae jagged grains of ordinary sand, 
the theory went, Ae rounded grains 
acted like miniature ball bearings, 
rolling against each other so Aat 
any weight, such as a man, would 
sink rapidly. Another Aeory held 
that quicksand grains were lubricat¬ 
ed wiA slime or some oAer slippery 
substance that made Aem slide out 
from under a weight. But no one 
\new. 

Then, during Ac 1944-45 inva¬ 
sion of Germany, where some four 
per cent of the land is low, boggy 
country, it was discovered Aat a lot 
more knowledge was needed of how 
to move troops over unstable soils. 
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An adventure in April 1945 illus* 
trates the problems. When a supply 
convoy near Weimar was attacked 
by Nazi bombers, the lead driver, 
Corporal Roger Jonas, immediately 
turned the road into what 
looked like a sandy meadow. He 
felt his truck lurch and tried to open 
his door, but found it jammed shut. 
Then he stuck his head out of the 
window and saw to his horror that 
the truck was slowly settling into 
the meadow like a sinking ship. 
The sand was already half-way up 
the door. 

Jonas climbed out of the window 
and up on to the cab roof. In a few 
minutes the sand was climbing up 
the windscreen. In quiet intervals 
between bomb bursts the corporal 
could hear a weird sucking noise, 
as of a man noisily drinking soup. 
The sand reached the roof and 
Jonas climbed on to the canvas- 
covered cargo. In quiet terror he 
watched the cab of the truck dis¬ 
appear and the sand climb towards 
him. 

Eventually, he leaped for the 
roadway, sank to the knees, pitched 
forward and frantically tabbed a 
tuft of grass on the road embank¬ 
ment. Tne grass held, and he pulled 
himself from the sucking tr 4 p. 
When the attack ended, his tru^ 
had vanished. 

Military interest sparked . oiF 
a number of ^scientific quick^iand 
studies. One was by Dr. Ernest Rice 
Smith, a geology professor, who 
spent days studying a quicksand bed 
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in a field not far from the univer¬ 
sity where he taught The bed was 
near a small stream, ahd its surface 
was a mottled yellow-green from 
the pond slime growing on it 
When he threw a stone into it, the 
sand quivered unpleasantly and 
seemed almost alive. 

What made this sand different 
from any other? Smith scooped up 
a bucketful and later examined sam¬ 
ples of the sand under a microscope. 
The grains turned out to be the 
same as any other sand grains— 
some were round, but most were 
jagged. So the round-grain-theory 
was out. The' lubricated-grain 
theory didn’t seem to hold up, 
either. Though Smith kept his 
bucket of sand moist and the green 
algae continued to thrive, it wasn’t 
quick any longer. It was just as firm 
as beach sand. 

Back in the field, Smith talked 
to the owner of the farm. “Funny 
thing about that stuff,” the farmer 
said. “Sometimes it’s quick, some¬ 
times it’s firm. Come back in 
August and you’ll be able to dance 
on it.” 

August—the dry month. Could 
water be the answer then? But or¬ 
dinary wet sand supports weight as 
well as dry sand. Perhaps the an¬ 
swer, Smim reasoned, lay not in the 
Amount of water but in the flow^ If 
water is just sitting in sand, the 
sand is not quick. But if water is 
Rowing throughr it in some peculiar 
wfly ... 

Sinith canvassed odier geologists 
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and found that many had been won- 
dcring about the same thing. To 
settle the question, Smith and sev¬ 
eral other scientists built experi¬ 
mental devices in which water could 
be made to flow through sand in 
various ways. 

One of the most sophisticated 
models was built by Professor Jorj 
Osterberg. His device was a large 
tank filled with ordinary sand and 
equipped with hose connexions so 
that water could be made to flow in 
at the top and out at the bottom, or 
vice versa. To complete the experi¬ 
ment there was a plastic doll, 
“Willie,” filled with gunshot so 
that his specific gravit^ was roughly 
the same as a man’s—that is, he 
could float in water with the top of 
his head above the surface. 

When the sand in Professor 
Osterberg’s - tank was dry, Willie 
could stand or lie on the surface, 
barely making a dent. When water 
was poured in from the top, Willie 
still would not sink. But when 
water was forced in from the bot¬ 
tom, flowing up through the sand, 
Willie sank to his neck (had he been 
loaded with gear, he would have 
gone under). 

Upwelling water, as from a 
spring, forces the grains apart 
slijghtly, the researchers discovered, 
and makes the sand mass swell. 
Each grain then rests, or floats 
partly, on a cushion of water instead 
of on other graijis 
Some kinds of quicksand are 
quicker than others. The finer the 


sand, the less water flow is needed 
to make it quick. With fine sand 
and a fast upward flow of water, the 
result is what soil engineers call a 
“super-quick” condition. You can¬ 
not take even one step in it, though 
it may look as firm as concrete. 
Where the water flow is slow, or the 
sand grains are coarse, the result is 
slow quicksand. You can take a few 
steps in it, sometimes enough to 
get out. 

If you keep your head, you can 
float in quicksand as you do in 
water. Since quicksand obeys the 
laws of liquids, a body will sink in 
the stuff only until it displaces its 
own weight of liquid; then it begins 
to float. And since quicksand is 
heavier than water, you can float 
higher in it than in water. 

But you must know the right 
things to do. 

“Anybody who ever walks off the 
beaten track should learn about 
quicksand,” advised Gerard Mat- 
thes, a leading quicksand expert of 
the U.S. Geological Survey. He was 
walking proof that it is possible to 
escape from the quaking tr^p. Once, 
while exploring a river in Colorado, 
he fell into a quicksand bed shortly 
before noon. The sun was setting by 
the time he eventually hauled him¬ 
self out on to firm ground. He had 
moved a distance of about teii feet 
in eight hours. Matthes was able to 
extricate himself because he knew 
what quicksand is and how to 
behave in .it. 

Here is the best advice on how 

. 
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to get out of quick¬ 
sand alive, from men 
who have actuallv 
had experience with 
it: 

1. Try to run. 

Some kinds of 
uicksand are just 
rm enough to allow 
this—if you act fast. 

The impact of your 
feet will splash the 
mud away from your 
legs, ana each foot 
will pull out of its 
hole before your 
legs sink too deep. 

If you sink too fast 
to run— 

2. Throw yourself 
flat on your back. 

You will float on the 
quicksand surface in¬ 
stead of being encased 
in it, and movement will be easier. 

3. Get rid of extra weight. Drop 
whatever you’re carrying. Take oft 
your coat if you have time. 

4. Don’t try to hold your arms 
up in the air. Victims always 


make this mistake in 
Aims. You need the 
buoyancy provided 
by your arms. Let 
them rest on the 
quicksand surface. 

5. Shout for help. 
While it is coming, 
lie still. 

6. If help does not 
come, slowly roll 
your way to firm 
ground, or.turn on to 
your stomach and do 
a slow breast stroke. 

7. Make all move¬ 
ments slow and de¬ 
liberate. The mud 
must have time to 
flow round your 
body. Panicky move¬ 
ments create pockets 
of vacuum, and these 
could have the effect 

of pulling your head under. 

At a time when people are visit¬ 
ing out-of-the-way places and un¬ 
familiar shores, such knowledge 
could save many lives. One of them 
might be yours. 





The Quiet Truth * 

cSelf-respect cannot be hunted. It cannot be purchased. It is never for 
sale. It cannot be fabricated out of public relations'. It comes to us when . 
w« are alone, in quiet moments, in quiet places, when we suddenly realize 
that, knowing the good, we have done it; knowing the beautiful, we have 
served it; knowing the truth, we have spoken it. —a. w. Crimoid 
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Do you know: Who scored the Greatest 
Mmber tff Centuries? WMch is the Smallest 
Pub m ^ OitUed Kingdofn? 

M .!■ ... . .. ■ . . . 


This encyclopedia 
holds all the records in 
superlatives—and 
settles any argument that 
goes to extremes 

LAST WORD 
IN BOOKS 

By J. a. Maxtone Graham 


I T HAD BEEN raw and windy in 
the hides on the Irish coast that 
day in 1954. A small Hock of golden 
plover had come streaking past, to 
be gone almost before they arrived. 
That evening, as the shooting party 
sat by the convivial fire, they re¬ 
viewed the day’s events. 

“Those plover, my goodness, they 
do move,” said Sir Hugh Beaver, 
managing director of Guinness, the 
brewers. “Do a hundred, I should 
say.” 

“But surely not as-fast as a driven 
grouse downwind.^” suggested 
someone else. • 

“Oh, yes, far faster. Must be the 
fastest game bird we’ve got. In 
fact . . .” 

The argument developed nicely, 
and to no immediate resolution-—as 
is the case with most such sporting 
discussions. But this one was going 
to have a remarkable result. I 
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Sir Hugh had to let the mattxf of 
bird speed wait until he returned to 
London. There he consulted ency¬ 
clopedias and reference books. He 
searched under Ornithology, Birds, 
Speed, Velocity, Shooting and other 
likely headings; there was no men¬ 
tion of a simple thing like the speed 
of the fastest game bi’-d. 

Why isn't there such a book? 
thought Sir Hugh. A book telling 
people about the fastest, longest, 
tallest, oldest anything—^a book of 
records. And why didn’t Guinness, 
the largest brewery in^Europe, pub¬ 
lish it? For records and extremes 
are the grist of many of the argu¬ 
ment’ that break out in Britain’s 



68,000 pubs. And if Guinness could 
produce a book that would arbitrate 
such disputations, grateful drinkers 
who had been proved right would 
subliminally connect their success 
with Guinness and would drink 
more of the company’s product^. 

Sir Hugh asked one of his young 
executives who might put sudh a 
book together. “Why,” replied the 
young “the McWhirtcr 

twins.” 

Now it is a recognized non-fact 
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of human nature that nine-tenths of 
the world’s population care litde 
if a race has been won in 463 sec¬ 
onds or 46 flat. The remainder, how¬ 
ever, care intensely. They will spend 
hours verifying such details; they 
will cut short interesting discussions 
by Looking It Up in books of refer¬ 
ence; they will cite numbers from 
charts and tables while the wine 
gets warm and the soufflS gets cold. 
It is to this school, that Norris and 
Ross McWhirtcr emphatically be¬ 
long. 

As the McWhirtcr twins, now 39, 
were growing up, their mother was 
appal&d at the number of questions 
they asked. Her husband, dien edi¬ 
tor of London’s Daily Mail, said, 
“Don’t give them the answer. Tell 
them to look it up for themselves.” 

The twins began looking things 
up—everything—^and have not 
stopped yet. After the war, they set 
up a business—supplying news¬ 
papers, writers and encyclopedia 
editors with the answers to queries. 
Such queries as the World’s Heavi¬ 
est Living Man (a peak 63 stone), 
the Smallest Pub in the United 
Kingdom (The Smith’s Arms, God- 
manstone, Dorset), the Great^t 
Number of Cricket Centuries (197, 
Sir John Hobbs) were no trouble for 
the twins. 

The MeWhirters agreed to under¬ 
take The Guinness Boo^^atf Records, 
and within a few. months they had 
written thousands of letters to 
museums, libraries and men of emi* 
nence in more than no countries. 
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The McWhirters assembled all 
their collected facts in time for the 
Christmas market of 1955. By New 
Year’s Day, small boys £om the age 
of eight to 80 were amazing diem- 
selves and boring their friends with 
the information that the Land 
Speed Record was 632 m.p.h. in a 
rocket sled, or that Mrs. Fedor Vas- 
silet, who died in 1872, had given 
birth to 69 litde Vassilets (16 pairs 
of twins, seven sets of triplets and 
four sets of quads). 

Librarians quickly classed the 
book in the basic reference category. 
One even unbent so far as to call it 
“the least inaccurate of reference 
books.” Soon it Wlis Britain’s top 
best-seller in non-fiction. 

The McWhirters have since 
brought the book up to date in ii 
editions, and have sold more than a 
million copies. Special editions 
have been put out for American 
readers, and the book is now pub¬ 
lished in French and German. 

As could be expected, sports rec¬ 
ords take up a significant part of the 
Guinness t^k-^ of its 316 pages 
—and there are numerous entries in 
the chapter on Human Achieve¬ 
ment that might more properly be 
considered sporting, such as that of 
Kenneth Baily, ot Bournemouth, 
whose hobby is running, often at 
night. He has covered a record 
132,992 miles in 41 years. He has 
never been run down by a car, but 
twice, the liwk notes, he has suf¬ 
fered vicious attacks by owls en¬ 
raged at his luminous track outfit. 


Naturally the task of revision is 
immense. Take the case of the 
Remotest Tree. This single palm, at 
the Sahara oasis of Tenere, had no 
neighbour within 1,000 miles and 
well merited a place in the book. 
But, despite the fair amount of 
space round it, the tree was rammed 
and damaged by a French truck 
driver in February i960. “We were 
anxious about that tree,” says 
Norris, “because the record was 
rather nice. But, much to our regret, 
we have learnt that it died, so we 
pruned it from the 1964 edition.” 

The MeWhirter brothers are as¬ 
sisted by a small staff and by their 
several million readers, who like to 
send in entries to rival the fact that 
the South Pacific Post is the World’s 
Most Smoked Newspaper and fetch¬ 
es up to 6 d. (33 np.) a pound for this 
purpose; or that the Oldest Living 
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Thing is a bristiecone pine in the 
White Mountains of California that 
started as a seedling in 2640 b.c.; or 
that the Longest Recorded Drive 
(445 yards) was achieved by E. C. 
Bliss in 1913 at the ninth hole of the 
Old Course, Herne Bay, Kent. 

“We refuse to include road-speed 
records, like Oxford to London and 
Oxford to Cambridge,” says Norris. 
“If we made car speeding a chal¬ 
lenge, we could be implicated in 
people being killed. The only dam¬ 
age we have caused so far, we sus¬ 
pect, is the destruction of a number 
of pianos. In one edition we gave 
the record for Smashing an Upright 
Piano "and Passing the Entire 
Wreckage through a Nine-inch 
Ring as 14 minutes three seconds, 
set by two students at the Derby 
College of Technology. This 
brought on a worldwide epidemic 
of piano-smashing, mostly in uni¬ 
versities. The present record, which 
we think is unlikely to be broken 
soon, is four minutes 51 seconds. 
It was set on February 22, 1963, by 
two chaps at Wayne State Univer¬ 
sity in Detroit. 

“Another record that is not likely 
to fall is the 21 minutes for Climl:H 
ing the Stairs of the Empire State 
Building. This was done in 1932 
by the Polish Olympic ski team.” 


Every now and then a touch of 
editorial emphasis, a^light oun:ry of 
awe creeps into the book. For ex¬ 
ample, under Insects, Most Acute 
Sense of Smell: “The most acute 
sense of smell exhibited in nature is 
that of the male silkworm moth 
(Bombyx mori)^ which, according 
to German experiments in 1961, can 
detect sex attractant of the female 
at the almost unbelievable range of 
6-8 miles.” 

When taxed with this highly un¬ 
scientific outburst, a shamefaced 
Norris claimed that he had only 
used the word “unbelievable” to 
keep readers from writing in and 
protesting that the 6-8-mfle figure 
was a typographical error. But no 
amazement whatsoever was ex¬ 
pressed in relaying the news that 
Cynthia Yucllie’s record for Passing 
Under a Bar in the Limbo Dance 
was recently lowered by another 
and even more supple West Indian 
girl from nine inches to six and 
a half. 

In all, the record book* is a most 
remarkable work. Any time Sir 
Hugh Beaver wants to Know about 
the fastest game bird he need only 
turn to page 24 of the current edi¬ 
tion and read that it is the spurwing 
goose (88 m.p.h.). What a[)out the 
golden plover? Sorry, no mention. 



^HE REMARK has bccn made that dangerous things exercise a fatal fasci¬ 
nation for men—alcohol, drugs and cars. The omission of women from 
the list is going to irritate every woman who reads this. —w. N. 
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Who 
Shall Be the 
Judge? 

By Dr. Frederic Loomis 

H 

H owever they may feel about w'ent on, I could not but admire the 
it in individual instances, effort she made to be calm and 
doctors rightly resent and patient and to keep her nervous re¬ 
resist the persistent effort to make actions under control, 
them the judges of life and death. One month before her baby was 
Our load of responsibility is enough due, her routine examination 
without that. As far as I am con- showed that it was in a bfecch posi- 
cerned, my duty, as I see it, is to pre- tion. As a rule, the baby’s head is in 
serve life, to fight for a patient’s life the lower part of the uterus for 
with every resource at my com- months before delivery. The occa- 
mand, remembering always that “a sional baby found in ‘a breech 
man’s never licked till he’s licked.” position in the last month not infre- 
But, like other doctors, I have not quently changes to the normal posi- 
escaped the problem—or the tempt- tion with the head down by the time 
ation. it is ready to be born, so that only 

There came to my surgery one about one baby in 25 is born in the 
day a fragile young woman, expect- breech position, 
ing her first baby. Her emotional This is fortunate, as the death rate 
history was not good, though she of breech babies is higher than nor- 
came from a fine family. I built her mal because of the difficulty in de- 
up as well as I could and, as time livering the aftercoming head, and 

Condensed from "Reminiscences of a Woman's Doctor," by Frederic Loomis, M.D., 

O J939 and published by Dent, London 
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the imperative need of delivering it 

S uickly after the body is born. At 
lat moment the cord becomes com¬ 
pressed between the baby’s hard 
little head and the mother’s bony 
pelvis. When no oxygen reaches the 
baby’s bloodstream, it inevitably 
dies in a few short minutes. And if 
it is a first baby, the difficulty is even 
greater. 

In this case, as I discovered when 
the mother was in labour in the hos¬ 
pital, it was a “complete” breech— 
the baby’s legs and feet being folded 
under it, tailor-fashion. 

The hardest thing for the doctor 
in breech delivery is to keep his 
hands away until the natural forces 
of expulsion have thoroughly dilated 
the firm maternal structures which 
delay progress. 

I waited as patiently as 1 could, 
sending frequent messages to 
the excited family in the corridor 
outside. 

At last the time had come, and I 
gently drew down one litde foot. I 
grasped the other but, for some 
reason I could not understand, it 
would not come down beside the 
first one. 1 pulled again, ^ntly, with 
light pressure on the abdomen from 
above by my assisting nurse; the 
baby’s body moved down a little 
and, to my consternation, 1 saw the 
other foot would never be beside 
the first oQe. The ^tire thigh from 
hip to knee was missing, and the 
foot never could reach liclow the 
opposite knee. And a baby girl was 
to suffer this, a curious detot that I 
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had never seen before, nor have 1 
since 1 

There followed the hardest strug- 

f le I have ever had with myself. I 
new what a dreadful effect it 
would have upon the unstable ner¬ 
vous svstem of the mother. I felt 
sure that the family would im¬ 
poverish itself in taking the child to 
every famous orthopaedist whose 
achievements might offer a ray of 
hope. 

Most of‘all, I saw this little girl 
sitting sadly by herself, while omer 
girls laughed and danced and ran 
and played—^and I suddenly real¬ 
ized that there was something that 
would save every pang but one, 
and that thing was in my power 
to do. 

A breech baby may die in delivery 
if it is not delivered rapidly enough, 
and now—if only I did not hurry I 
If I could slow my hand, if I could 
make myself delay those few short 
moments. It would not be an easy 
delivery, anyway. No one would 
ever know. The mother, after the 
first shock of grief, would probably 
be glad she had lost a child so sadly 
handicapped. 

**Don*t bring this suffering upon 
them!* the small voice within me 
said. “This baby has never taken a 
breath—don’t let her ever take one 
. . . you probably can’t get it out 
in time anyway . . . don*t hurryr 
I motioned to the nurse for the 
warm sterile towel—always ready 
for me in a breech delivery to wrap 
round the baby’s body, so that the 
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stimulation of the cold air may not 
induce a sudden expansion of the 
baby’s chest, causing the breathing 
in of fluid or mucus which might 
bring death. 

But this time the towel was only 
to conceal that which my eyes alone 
had seen. My decision was made. 

I glanced at the clock. Three of 
the allotted seven or eight minutes 
had already gone. Every eye in the 
room was upon me. These nurses 
had seen me deliver dozens of 
breech babies successfully—yes, and 
they had seen me fail, too. Now they 
were going to see me fail again. For 
the first time in my <inedical life, I 
was deliberately discarding what I 
had been taught was right cor some- 
thing that I mlt sure was better. 

1 slipped my hand beneath the 
towel to feel the pulsations of the 
baby’s cord, a certain index of its 
condition. Two or three minutes 
more would be enough. So that I 
might seem to be doing something, 
I drew the baby down a little lower 
to “splint out” the arms, the usual 
next step, and as 1 did so, the little 
pink foot on the good side bobbed 
out from its protecting towel and 
pressed firmly against my hand, the 
hand into whose keeping the safety 
cf the mother and baby had been 
entrusted. There was a sudden con¬ 
vulsive movement of the baby’s 
body, an actual feeling of stren^ 
and life. 

It was too much. I couldn’t dp it. 

I delivered the baby wkh her pitiful 
little leg. 1 told the family* and the 


next day, with a catch in my voice, 
1 told the mother. 

Every foreboding came true. The 
mother was in hospital for several 
weeks. She looked like a wraith. 
After that, I heard of the family in- 
direcdy from time to time. They 
had been to one specialist after 
another. At last I lost track of them. 

As the years went on, 1 blamed 
myself bitterly for not having had 
the strength to yield to my tempta¬ 
tion. 

For many years our hospital has 
staged an elaborate Christmas party 
for the employees, nurses and doc¬ 
tors of the staff. This past year the 
service was unusually impressive. 

As the organ began the opening 
notes of an ancient carol, slowly 
down the aisle, from the back of the 
hall, came 20 nurses in full uniform, 
each holding high a lighted candle, 
and singing sofdy the familiar 
strains of “Silent Night.” 

And then a great Uue floodlight 
was turned on the stage, gradually 
covering the silvered tree with in¬ 
creasing splendour—brighter and 
brighter, until every ornament was 
aflame. On the opposite side of the 
stage a curtain was drawn, and we 
saw three lovely young musicians* 
all in shimmering white. They 
played sofdy, in unison with the 
organ—a harp, a cello and a violin. I 
am sure I was not the only one 
there whose eyes filled with tears. 

I have always liked the harp, and 
I love to watch the grace of a skilful 
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player. 1 was especially fascinated by 
this young harpist. She played ex- 
traordinarily well, as if she loved it. 
Her slender Hngers flickered across 
the strings, and, while the nurses 
sang, her face, made beautiful by a 
mass of auburn hair, was upturned 
as if the world at that moment were 
a wonderful and holy place. 

I waited, when the short pro¬ 
gramme was over, to congratulate 
the senior nurse on its effectiveness. 
And as I sat alone, down the aisle 
came a woman whom I did not 
know. She ran to me with arms out¬ 
stretched. 

“Oh, you saw her,” she cried. 
“You must have recognized your 
baby. That was my daughter who 
played the harp, and I saw you 
watching her. Don’t you remember 
me.? Don’t you remember the little 
girl who was born with only one 
good leg 17 years ago? We tried 
everything dse first, but now she has 
an artificial leg on that side—you 
would never know it, would you? 
She can walk, she can swim, and 
she can almost dance. 

“But, best of all, through all the 
years when she couldn’t do those 
things, she learned to use her hapds 
so wonderfully. She i^-going to be a 
great harpist. She enters the univer¬ 
sity this year. She is nay whole life, 
and now she is so happy.” 


As we spoke, this sweet young girl 
had quietly approached, her eyes 
glowing. 

“This is your first doctor, my dear 
—our doctor,” her mother saia. Her 
voice trembled. I could sec her liter¬ 
ally swept back, as I was, through all 
the years of heartache to the day 
when I told her what she had to 
face. 

Impulsively, I took the child in 
my arms. Across her warm young 
shoulder f saw the creeping clock of 
the delivery room of 17 years before. 
I lived again those awfol moments 
when her life was in mv hands, 
when 1 had decided on deli^rate in¬ 
fanticide. 

1 held her away from me and 
looked at her. “You never will 
know, my dear,” I said, “nor will 
anyone else in all the world, just 
what tonight has meant u> me. Go 
back to your harp for a moment, 
please—and play “Silent Night” for 
me alone. I have a load on my 
shoulders that no one has ever seen, 
a load that only you can take 
away.” 

Her mother sat beside me and 
quietly took my hand as her daugh¬ 
ter played. Perhaps she knew what 
was in my mind. And, as the last 
strains of “Silent Night” faded, I 
think I found the answer, and the 
comfort, I had waited for so long. 


ct/s part of their training, spacemen are lifted gloriously into the air and 
then plunged into rough and ice-cold waters—which is pretty much the 
story the average man’s life. " 


V. 
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Modem mechanization 
launches a new line in merchant ships 


Automation 
• Goes to Sea 

By James Winchester 


I N THE early-morning drizzle the 
ordinary-looking cargo vessel 
eased into the river channel 
and headed towards open water. 
Her captain’s orders — “Slow 
astern! ” “Half ahead! ’’ — were 
common enough. The way they 
were executed, though, was extraor¬ 
dinary. One man, on the bridge, ex¬ 
ecuted the captain’s orders—directly 
controlling the main engines and 
propeller himself. It was the same 
as operating the throttle on a steam 
locomotive. 

The ship was the Mormacargo, a 
meifchantman of America’s Moore- 
McCormack Lines. Her 150 once- 
manual engine-room operations are 
now automated. Push-button deck 
innovations cut the work load for 


cargo and docking by 60 per cent, 
allowing the ship to make faster 
turn-rounds in port. Improved 
boilers, engines, controls and hull 
design give the i2,ioo-ton vessel a 
top speed of more than 25 knots, 
making it the fastest cargo ship in 
the world. Fuel costs are cut six per 
cent, and the reduction in the ship’s 
crew results in a saving of about 
Rs. 4*75 lakhs a year in wages. This 
alone, over the expected 25'year life 
of the vessel, will pay for 25 per cent 
of the original Rs. 475 lakhs 
construction costs. 

In the wheelhouse of the Morma¬ 
cargo as she began her pioneering 
tests, I watched the captain’s orders 
being carried out by a mate standing 
at a small electronic console. As he 
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pulled levers and pushed buttons, 21 years at sea,’* First Mate Frank 
fuel was fed to the boilers, flames Corvdeyn told me. He seemed par- 
were lit and regulated, throtdes set ticularly proud of the ship’s 75-ton 
for manoeuvring. The ship reversed, cargo b^m. *'It’s the same as a con- 
stopped, went smoothly ahead struction crane,” he explained. 



S.S. MormaeargOy first oj a new breed of ships 


again. Meanwhile, in the engine- 
room below—where, on a conven¬ 
tional ship, oilers and stokers rush 
about opening and closing throttles 
and valves by hand to carry out the 
bridge’s orders—^the Mormacargo*s 
test engineer monitored only a panel 
of dials; his lone assistant sat on a 
tool-box with nothing to do. 

The revolution on deck is almost 
as great. For example: working 
manually, six stevedores, coming 
aboard a ship after it has docke(£ 
normally need half an hour to open 
each hatch cover. On the Morma- 
cargo, it is done by three men before 
the ship ties up. I looked on as a 
sailor pressed a button on a central 
control panel near the bow. Hidden 
hydraulic machinery hummed. As 
two seamen walked round making 
sure that everything was clear, ^e 
ship’s 12 main-deck hatch covers, 
each weighing seven tons, folded 
back automatically. In only 15 min¬ 
utes, all the holds were open. 

“On this ship I see more prece¬ 
dents being broken than in all my 

7 ^ 


“One man in the cab works all the 
controls and pulleys, swivels it 
round from one hold to another.” 
Normally, a ship’s unloading boom 
is in a fixed position, and new lines 
are rigged for each hold. “One man 
can now do, in a fraction of the 
time, what it took six or seven to 
do before,” Corveleyn said. “It saves 
us at least a full day loading and 
unloading in every port.” 

Is all ^is automation and crew 
reduction safe? 

Admiral C. P. Murphy, chief of 
the U.S. Coast Guard’s Office of 
Merchant Marine Safety, wanted to 
decide for himself. Roaming the 
Mormacargo in a pair of oil-stained 
overalls, showing no signs of his 
rank, he inspected these automated 
innovations; 

' • Engine-room Console. At this 
one panel, which serves the entire 
power plant, the en^neer keeps an 
experienced eye on me dials, which 
give him a complete picture of the 
ship’s performimee at all times. He 
seldom moves from in front of it. 
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Typically, to blow out the boiler 
tub^s, the engineer once climbed 
down one deck to the fires, then 
pulled a number of chains and 
turned many valves—^a 90-minute 
job at least. Now, a button is 
pressed at the central control, and 
the tubes are blown automatically. If 
anything goes wrong with the cir¬ 
cuitry, every automated job on the 
vessel can be handled manually. 

• Automatic Scanner. Every five 
minutes, 108 separate points in the 
engine-room, along the propeller 
shaft and in the holds are electroni¬ 
cally scanned for temperature read¬ 
ings. The results show up on diiils 
at the central contr<ol, and an auto¬ 
matic tracer records them for future 
reference. 

If something is wrong, a siren- 
alarm sounds immediately, and a 
red light on the board pin-points 
the exact location of the trouble. 


• Bell Logger. Every half-minute 
this machine automatically records 
information on engine revolutions 
per minute, throttle position and 
movements, and whether the bridge 
or engine-room has control. Nor¬ 
mally all this is written down by 
hand. Now the data is punched out 
in words and symbols on tape. 

• Flame Scanner. This ultra¬ 
violet device monitors the presence 
of the boiler burner flames. In case 
of fire failure, the fuel supply is cut 
off automatically, eliminating the 
danger of explosion. 

At the end of the sea trials. 
Admiral Murphy gave the Coast 
Guard’s approval for a minimum of 
two men to be on duty in the en¬ 
gine-room during each watch, as 
against three men required on 
similar-sized non-automated ships. 
After a few months’ trial, it may be 
reduced to a one-man watch. 


For Better, for JForse 

A YOUNG married man had read all the psychoanalytic and religious 
self-help books on how to adjust to life, to marriage and to otheV diffi¬ 
culties. His young wife, who had tried to live up to the precepts in all 
these books, one day rebelled. “Now that we’ve found real happiness,’’ 
she said, “couldn’t we have some fun, too?’’ 

—Gerald Kennedy, A Readtr't Notebook 

: In Coventry, a man called at the Citizens’ Advice Bureau and asked 
how to have his wife traced. It transpired that they had parted three days 
after their wedding nearly 25 years before, and hadn’t seen each other 
since. Asked whether he was thinking of a divorce, the man replied, “Oh, 
no. I was fust thinking it would be nice to get together to celebrate our 
silver wedding anniversary.’* ’—Weekly Newt 
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Sir John Hunt, header of 
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A Man 
and a 
Mountain 

By James Ramsey Ullman 



Author of '‘Island Below the Wind," 
"Where the Bong Tree Grows," etc. 


I ATE in the morning of July 15, 
1865, three dazed, exhaustra 
-Ji men stumbled into the ^wiss 
village of Zermatt. They were re¬ 
turning from the conquest of the 
most fomous mountain in Europe, 
but there was no light of victory in 
their faces. 

Swifdy the villagers gathered 
round them, their eyes a^ng one 
mute question: 




“Where are the other four?” 

It was then that Edward WhyM' 
per told the story of the climbing of 
the Matterhorn. Today, a century 
later, it is still one of the great 
tragic adventure tales of the world. 

There are hundreds of mountams 
higher than the Matterhorn, hun¬ 
dreds harder to climb. But none, 
anywhere, has so consistendy stirred 


the imagination Rising in an im¬ 
mense isolated pyramid to an alti¬ 
tude of 14,782 feet on the frontier 
between Switzerland and Italy, it 
possesses not only the dimensions 
but the stark simplicity of greatness 
By the early i86o*s virtu 5 ly all the 
peaks of Central Europe had been 
scaled. But the Matterhorn still 
towered unconquered. The peasants 


from Conqufit/* O t94I by Janus Ramsey UUman 

and pubbsM by GoUasun, London The book u now out of pnnt 
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of the surrounding valleys regarded 
its cloud-hung battlements with 
superstitious awe. The Matterhorn, 
men agreed, was unconquerable. 

In the summer of i8^ Edward 
Whymper paid his first visit to the 
Alps. He was then only 20, an artist 
and illustrator who had come from 
England for a few weeks’ sketching. 
The great peaks cast their spell upon 
him, and brought the fever to climb 
and conquer. He soon made many 
notable ascents, but once he gazed 
on the fabulous Matterhorn, all else 
became of secondary interest. 

Seven times in five years Whym- 
per^ attacked the Matterhorn, and 
seven times he was beaten back. 
The obstacles that confronted him 
were enough to have broken the 
spirit—not to mention the neck— 
of a lesser man. 

The colossal pyramid, with four 
principal faces, thrust skyward in 
precipice upon precipice some 5,000 
feet above its skirt of glaciers. Across 
this vertical mile the wind howled 
with unchecked fury, and down its 
chimneys and gullies roared sudden 
avalanches of rock and ice, threat¬ 
ening death to all who ventured 
into that savage, slanting world. 

On one occasion—following three 
attempts with guides who gave up 
-^-Whymper had an object lesson in 
the perils of solitary climbing. He 
had turned back, after reaching a 
height of 13,400 feet, confident &at 
he had at last found the key to the 
summit. With the worst hazards of 
the mountain behind him^ he was 
80 


rapidly descending a snow slope, 
his thoughts on a warm bath ‘and 
bed—when suddenly he slipped and 
fell. 

He pitched first into a mass of 
rocks, then on to ice. Hying head 
over heels down a gully and spin¬ 
ning through the air in great 
bounds of 30 and 40 feet. But the 
gods of the mountain were with 
him. At the very lip of a i,ooo-foot 
precipice he was brought up against 
a pile of rocks. Dazed and oleeding 
he clung there for a minute, until 
he was able to crawl to a place of 
safety. Then he fainted. Night had 
fallen when he regained conscious¬ 
ness. He summoned his last reserves 
of strength, and staggered down the 
rest of die descent to the village of 
Breuil. 

Whymper had been trying out 
the various faces of the mountain, 
working round from south-west to 
south-east. Now, in July 1865, he 
resolved to attempt the east face 
and north-east, or Zermatt, ridge. 
This face looked much the steepest 
from the valley below, but he had 
observed that it was less steep when 
seen in profile. Furthermore, the 
rock strata of the peak sloped from 
north-east to south-west, and he cal¬ 
culated that the rocks on the north' 
east side must tilt inward and up, ' 
making a huge natural staircase. 

Whymper enlisted the services of 
Jean-Antoine Carrel, a guide and 
climber of unsurpassed ^dll, and 
prepared to make the assault on the 
first fine day. But before a suitable 
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day eamc, a party of Italians arrived guides of Zermatt. Douglas agreed 
in Breuil intent on scaling the to go with Whymper, and also 
Matterhorn from the south-west, persuaded the elder Taugwalder to 
or Italian, side. Carrel thereupon accompany them. The Italians, 
pleaded “a previous engagement” burdened with ponderous equip- 
and joined Whymper’s riv^s; as an were climbing very slowly. xWe 
Italian he felt that his first duty was was still time to beat them, 
to his fellow countrymen. And he At Zermatt, their proposed point 
was not the only Italian patriot in of departure, they fell in with 
the valley; not a man could be found the famous clergyman-mountaineer, 
to climb with the Englishman. Charles Hudson, a young com- 
Whymper saw himself about to panion named Hadow, and Croz, 
be cheated of his prize. But in that their guide, who were preparing 
dark moment there arrived in Breuil to attempt the Matterhorn. Whym- 
an adventurous young Englishman, per and Hudson joined folces. 
Lord Francis Douglas, who had Of the seven men who set out 
recendy disdngliishcd himself by for the mountain the following 
several difficult Alpine ascents, morning, only Whymper had ever 
With him was young Peter Taug- been on the Matterhorn before, 
walder, son of one of the-foremost But the others were all strong, able 
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men, and Whymper was satisfied 
with them—and full of hope. 

Ascending steadily, they reach¬ 
ed the foot of the north-east ridge 
before noon and a few hours later 
made camp on a ledge at about 
11,000 feet. The route thus far 
had been incredibly easy, and the 
seven mountaineers who huddled 
that night on their dizzy perch 
were a lighted-hearted group. 

The morning of July 14 dawned 
clear and still, and as soon as it was 
light the adventurers continued 
their ascent. The appalling preci¬ 
pices of the east face towered 3,000 
feet above them, but Whymper had 
been right. The upward slope of the 
rocks made this side of the mount¬ 
ain a giant staircase. 

They gained altitude rapidly. At 
ten o’clock they had reached 14,000 
feet. Above that point the last few 
hundred feet of the east face shot 
up in an almost vertical wall, obvi¬ 
ously unclimbable. They crossed 
the ridge and crept upward on the 
northern face. Here the climbing 
called for all their mountaineering 
skill, for the north wall—though 
less precif)itous than the east—was 
covered with a film of ice. Four 
thousand feet below was the Matr 
terhorn Glacier. Using the rope, 
they advanced one by one, Cro2t, 
Whymper and Hudson leading and 
bracing themselves against a pos¬ 
sible slip by their less experienced 
companions. 

Eventually only one obstacle re¬ 
mained—^a shoulder of rock that 
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jutted out into space «t the upper¬ 
most extremity of the ridge. Care¬ 
fully they edged round it: two or 
three short sliding steps—one long 
step over an abyss. An upward 
glance, and their hearts were sud¬ 
denly pounding with wild excite¬ 
ment. Above them was only a 
gentle snow slope and beyond it 
the empty blue dome of the sky. 

Whymper and Croz raced for the 
top and reached it together. The 
Matterhorn was conquered. 

But one great fear was in their 
minds: Were they the first.? Or had 
Carrel and the Italians beaten them 
to their prize.? Whymper anxiously 
searched the narrow snow-ridged 
summit for footprints. There were 
none. Then from the extreme south¬ 
ern end, staring down, he saw a 
cluster of tiny moving dots far 
below. The victors shouted until 
they were hoarse; at last the Italians 
gazed upward and, seeing they were 
beaten, soon began to descend. 

Secure in their victory, Whym¬ 
per and his companions set a pole 
in the snow and Croz tied his shirt 
to it as a Bag. 

Nature herself seemed to share in 
the celebration. The sun shone bril¬ 
liantly, and the seven exuberant 
conquerors looked out upon a vast 
panorama of summits, snow-fields 
and valleys. That hour of triumph 
when they stood, the first of alt 
men, on the summit of the Matter¬ 
horn, was the most glorious of thdr 
lives. 

They had reached the summit at 
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1.40. At 2.40 they roped up and 
began the descent. When they 
reached the short “difficult section” 
on the north face they paused to 
work out the order of descent. Croz 
went first, Hadow second, then 
Hudson and after him Douglas, Old 
Taugwalder, Whymper and young 
‘ Taugwalder, in a second group, 
brought up the rear. The two 
parties were linked by a third rope. 
In such a sequence the stronger 
climbers were in a position to help 
the weaker—Hadow and Douglas— 
if they should encounter difficulties. 
Or so they thought. 

They rounded the jutting shoul¬ 
der of rock and worked cautiously 
down the steep slabs on the other 
side. Only one man was moving at 
a time. A moment later—this is 
Whymper’s account— 

“Croz had laid aside his axe, and 
in order to give Hadow greater 
security was taking hold of his legs 
and putting his feet into their 
proper positions. They were par¬ 
tially hidden by an inter ming 
rock, but I believe Croz w3j turn- 
• ing round to go down a step or 
.vh^^o himself when Hadow slipped, 
fell against him, and knocked him 
over.” 

There was a sharp cry from Croz, 
and he and Hadow went Hying 
downward, dragging Hudson and 
Douglas after them. Whymper and 
the two Taugwalders braced them¬ 
selves, clinging to the rocks. The 
connecting rope spun out between 
Douglas and me elder Taugwalder, 


went taut with a violent jerk— 

And broke. 

“For a few seconds we saw our 
unfortunate companions sliding 
downwards on their backs, and 
spreading out their hands, endeav¬ 
ouring to save themselves. They 
assed from our sight uninjured, 
ut fell from precipice to precipice 
on to the Matterhorn Glacier nearly 
4,000 feet below.” 

Thus the Matterhorn adventure 
ended—in victory and appalling 
tragedy. Whymper’s descent of the 
mountain with the two Taugwal¬ 
ders was a waking nightmare in¬ 
stead of a triumphant return. 

The bodies of Croz, Hudson and 
Hadow were discovered lying on 
the glacier. The body of Lord 
Francis Douglas was never found. 

Zermatt, now one of the most 
popular Alpine resorts, has never 
forgotten the tragic triumph of the 
Matterhorn’s first ascent. In the 
local museum lie the relics of that 
historic climb—Charles Hudson’s 
prayerbook^, the hat and rosary of 
the guide Croz, the alpenstoc\s, ice- 
axes and, most moving all, the 
frayed rope which sent four men to 
their death. 

To mar\ this centenary year, 
special celebrations are being held 
in Zermatt, culminating in a mem¬ 
orial wee\ from July 10 to r8. An 
elaborate ascent of the Matterhorn, 
over the Homli-ltalian ridge and 
the north face, is planned for July 
15 and 16. 
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WhyGet 

Married? 



Addressing university students^ 
an American woman professor 
deplores the fact that the merits 
of spinsterhood and hachelordom 
have almost been forgotten 


By Dr. Leslie Koempel 

Professor of Sociology and Chairman 
of the Department of Economics. 
Sociology and Anthropology, 
Vassar College, New Yor\ 


Condensed from The Saturdat^ Evening Pott 


W ITHOUT quite realizing what 
we are doing, we are trying 
to outlaw single people. If we suc¬ 
ceed, the future will be duller for 
everyone. For, by preaching com¬ 
pulsory marriage, we frequently de¬ 
prive ourselves of the talent and 
contributions and, yes, the eccentric 
amusements that spinsters and 
bachelors are best qualihed to 
provide. 

We make the benevolent assump¬ 
tion that what is good for some must 
be extended to all, and insist that 
everyone—every artist, writer and 
scholar, every athlete, soldier and 
scientist—must join the procession 
and enter into domesticity on cue. 

The Standard Marriage of today 
must be strenuous, happy, creative, 
the focus of life—an end in itself. 
Innumerable demands and com¬ 
plications are injected. A mar¬ 
riage that does not “grow” is 
considered intolerable. Everyone 
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must create a marriage which, like 
the great love affairs of history, is 
a personal achievement. T^ay 
many a husband can have no close 
friends or leisure activities that he 
does not share with his wife. 

But this “ideal” standard of mu¬ 
tuality, communication and uninter¬ 
rupted companionship is impossible 
to reach in real life. Some of the 
unhappiness in marriage is, of 
course, the result of trying to 
achieve such impossible standards. 
Yet those whose marriages are un¬ 
happy simply imagine that they 
could do better with another mate. 

I sometimes wonder what would 
have happened if the Standard 
Marriage of today had been en¬ 
forced in the past. Men and women 
who have gone it alone or with 
mates to whom they paid little heed 
have made an enormous share of 
history. Medieval monks, for in¬ 
stance, kept the heritage of classical 
times from disappearing during the 
Dark Ages. 

Single men played a vital role 
in staking out the American West 
and in spearheading the waves 
of immigration. As recently as a 
generation ago, spinsters dedicated 
Siemsclvcs without demur to school¬ 
teaching, social work, nursing, lit¬ 
erature and reform. Bachelors could 
choose among many attractive roles: 
explorer; adventurer, playboy, rev¬ 
olutionary, scholar, sportsman or 
Bohemian.* Florence Nightingale 
could have founded nursing as a 
married woman, but it is hard to 


imagine a Victorian husband or a 
modern one standing for her 
dangerous excursions to the war in 
the Crimea. Clara Barton, founder 
of the American Red Cross, was an 
old maid. 

A university staff poll once 
named the ten biggest contributors 
to the advancement of human 
knowledge. Of the ten, Plato, New¬ 
ton and Leonardo da Vinci never 
married; Socrates couldn’t make a 
go of it; Aristotle and Darwin mar¬ 
ried long after embarking on their 
work; and domesticity does not 
seem to have made many demands 
on Galileo, Shakespeare, Pasteur or 
Einstein. 

When I decided to get a Ph.D. in 
sociology over 30 years ago, I joined 
a fairly small but well-defined com¬ 
pany of women who deliberately 
chose a career instead of marriage. 
As I listen to my students today, I 
realize that they feel no such free¬ 
dom to choose. They feel they must 
be quick about snapping up a hus¬ 
band before all the marriageable 
timber for their age group is taken. 
The sensitive feel that they are auc¬ 
tioning themselves off as ruthlessly 
as girls were formerly disposed of in 
arranged marriages, and those who 
put husband-hunting below a seri¬ 
ous concern for learning are some¬ 
what fearful. 

My students are troubled when I 
explain to them that there is a 
choice, to marry or not to marry, 
and that, for some, much energy 
spent on marriage could be used 
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more productively in science, 
art, exploration, politics and soc¬ 
ial service. They have been con¬ 
ditioned. They do not want the 
choice. They want to feel that it is 
better in every way for everyone to 
work all the time at creating and 
sustaining the Standard Marriage. 

We must stop and reckon the 
destructive, inhibiting course on to 
which we have blundered. Compul¬ 
sory, universal and standardized 
marriage is encouraging our young 


people, including specially talented 
young people who really should nQt 
marry, to value themselves exclu¬ 
sively in terms of their marital 
rating and “adjustment.*’ Thus is 
energy misspent that is needed for 
science, art, politics. Unless some of 
our gifted young people are allowed, 
indeed encouraged, to create their 
own life patterns, the attention and 
concern needed to make society 
work better may be sacrificed to the 
quest for domesticity. 



'Small fVorld 

Remembering all the fun I had as a child kicking a pebble down the 
street, I sadly watched mechanization take all the healthy exercise out of 
this game. A little boy was standing at the top of an upbound escalator, 
kicking a bottle cap down the stairs and then waiting for it to come up so 
that he could kick it again. —Laura Belsky 

We were having lunch in an airport restaurant when a litde boy at the 
next table started misbehaving. 

“Johnny,” his mother said sternly, “unless you stop that immediately, 
1 shall send you out to the plane to sit.” —Mrs. Donald Voss 

, * * * 

Vain Expectations 

At a large banquet Nancy, Lady Astor once remarked that men were 
vainer than women and, meeting with stormy opposition, declared herself 
ready to substantiate her statement. Steering the conversation to men’s 
fashions, she suddenly said in a loud voice: 

“It’s a pity that the most intelligent and learned men attach least im¬ 
portance to the way they dress. Why, right at this table the most cultivated 
man is wearing the most clumsily knotted tie I” 

As if on a given signal, every man in the room immediately put his 
hand to his tie to straighten it. —L'Huimut, Pui* 
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QUARTZ CRYSTAL 
RESONATOR 

Quartz, a dioxide of aiiicon, SIOc, poaseesea the 
remarkable property of piezoelectricity. Thia pro¬ 
perty reauiting from the aeymmetry of ita atomic 
groupa' makea quartz an effective tranaducer for 
converting electrical energy Into mechanical energy 
and vice verea. At reeonant frequency quartz be¬ 
haves like an oscillator, not unlike the watch spring. 
What la more, quartz is so stable that Its frequ¬ 
ency does not drift more than one part In a million 
ip a century. Wafer thin, plates of natural or 
cultured quartz play a vital role In modern tele¬ 
communications. 

Quartz crystals used in ITl-manufactured, 6-ehan- 
nel, 12-channei, eo-axial and FMVFT systems hold 
carrier frequencies to very fine tolerances ensuring 
high grade channels for speaking and telegraph 
transnfilsaion. 
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HMT Watch Factory s 
time-breaking record 

BANGALORE, April 6: This past year 
HMT Watch Factory have achieved the 
record production figure of 195,048 
watches, valued at Rs. 1.8 crores! Their 
watches, of accurate time-keeping ability 
and sound craftsmanship, are priced below 
Rs. 100. Every model has 17 jewels, full 
lever, unbreakable mainspring and is 
antimagnetic. 


FOR MEN 

CITIZEN: Gold-plated. 
BtainlesB steel back, 

14i limes case, centre 
second, para shock, 
dust protected. (Re. 94/- 
pluS local taxes). 


I JANATA LUMINOUS and 
i JANATA: All stainless steeb 
14 lignes case, centre second 
para shook, water-protected. 
(Bs. 96/- and Rs. 89/- req)ec- 
tively, plus local taxes). 
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FOR LADIES 

SUJATA: Gold-plated, 8 
lignes case, stainless steel 
back, dust-protected. 

(Rs. 99/-, plus local taxes). 



■UVliJC HINDUSTAN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. 

AvaikMe at HMT Sales Centree throughout India. 

Or, BT POST, (add 10% aalee tax, phu Be. 3.26 poetage),from: 
HINDUBTAN MACHINE TOOLS WATCH FACTORY, JalahaUi, Baiigalore>81. 
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The Whale that 
Won a City’s Heart 

How the people of Vancouver reacted in sympathy 
to Moby Doll in her sad predicament 


Bv David MacDonald 


O N July i6 last year, at the east¬ 
ern tip of British Columbia’s 
Saturna Island, Samuel Burich 
hunched over a harpoon gun, while 
13 huge dorsal fins knifed towards 
him through the dark water. 
Burich, a bearded sculptor of 38, 
had been commissioned to kill a 
killer whale—the fiercest thing that 
swims—^and to make a model of it 
for the Public Aquarium in Van¬ 
couver. Easier said than done. The 
killer (Orcinus area J is a mammal 
as clever as his playful cousin, the 


porpoise, and far more elusive. But 
Sam was lucky. As the black-and- 
white hulks slid by, spoiling high, 
he fired. Then, pulling in his nylon 
rope, he found a whale on the end 
of it—alive. 

Burich and a helper, Joe Bauer, 
uickly set out in a light boat to 
nish the job. As the killer pack 
circled, uttering high-pitched bleeps, 
the captive leaped out of the sea. 
It was a sleek 15-footer with a hole 
where the harpoon cut through its 
shoulder. When Burich aimed a 
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rifle at the whale, the 3,000-pound 
beast looked him straight in the eye. 
“I just couldn’t do it,” Sam later 
confessed. “It would have been an 
execution,” 

Instead, he radioed Vancouver 
and suggested trying to save the 
killer’s life. Thus began one of the 
most improbable sagas since Jonah. 
It made headlines all over the 
world, revealed many unexpected 
things about the ocean’s champion 
predator, and perhaps even more 
about people. 

Burich’s radio call was to the 
curator of the Vancouver Public 
Aquarium, Dr. Murray Newman, 
who at once flew to Saturna Island. 
Newman was as excited as a child at 
Christmas. Small wonder. Only one 
other killer whale had ever been 
captured, and it had died in 18 
hours. This killer could be a living 
laboratory for scientific research. 

En route to Saturna, Newman 
worried about the whale and its 
captors; angry killers had been 
known to overturn sizeable boats. 
But this killer surprised him. New¬ 
man found it swimming quietly 
around on its 6oo-foot lead, so docile 
that Burich had dubbed it “Hound 
Dog.” So Newman told Burich to 
tow “Hound Dog” to Vancouver, 
40 miles away. 

“And where do we put it.?” Sam 
enquired. 

“Never mind,” replied Newman. 
“I’ll think of sometning.” 

That night he p’ *ned David 
Wallace, manager of the Burrard 
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Dry Dock Company, and asked to 
use the dry dock as a swimming 
pool for his leviathan. “Of course,” 
he added, “wc can’t pay.” Wallace, 
surprisingly, agreed. 

Before starting for Vancouver, 
Burich spliced a rubber tyre into the 
harpoon line as a shock absorber, so 
that the towboat’s heaving would 
not hurt the whale’s wound. On the 
17-hour journey, Burich timed the 
whale’s spouts and stopped when¬ 
ever it tired and started blowing too 
fast. “Right from the start,” he says, 
“I wanted that animal to get well.” 

He was not alone. When the curi¬ 
ous convoy entered the 200-foot dry 
dock in Vancouver harbour amid 
cheers from thousands on shore. Dr. 
Newman had a medical team stand¬ 
ing by. Chief physician was Dr. 
Pat McGeer, a neurochemist. He 
was assisted by several biologists, a 
heart specialist, a bacteriologist, 
a mammalogist, a dermatologist, a 
pathologist and a veterinary sur¬ 
geon. “We called in everyone but a 
psychiatrist,” says McGeer. “And 
no one was too busy to help.” 

Lowered into the dry dock in a 
box, two biologists removed the 
harpoon and injected a massive dose 
of penicillin with a hypodermic 
syringe mounted on a 12-root pole. 
McGeer thought that the whale was 
a female, so she was immediately 
dubbed Moby Doll. However, some 
of me scientists, not so certain of 
the whale’s sex, called her Moby 
Maybe. 

Her capture roused wide interest. 
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only Nescafe 
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THE WHALE THAT WON A CITY'S HEART 


From London, New York, Los 
Angeles, Boston and Philadelphia^ 
scientists questioned Newman about 
his unique pet. Some Bew to Van^ 
couver, hoping to test her intelli- 

f ence, her voice and the uncanny 
uilt'in sonar with which killers are 
thought to home in on their prey by 
bouncing echoes off it. Vancouver¬ 
ites themselves were so taken with 
Moby Doll that, when the dry dock 
was opened to the public for one 
day, more than 15,000 queued in the 
rain to see her. 

Ironically, the first human being 
Moby warmed to was the man who 
had harpooned her. <Day after day, 
Burich went to her pen at 6 a.m. 
and stayed until dark, sitting on a 
flimsy float that she could have 
smashed with one flip of her tail. 
**Killer whales aren’t used to being 
alone,” he explained, “and I want 
her to know that she has a friend.” 
But though he offered her chunks of 
meat and fish, Moby Doll would 
not eat a bite. 

Meanwhile, in searching for a 
place to improvise a seapen^ New¬ 
man found an old dry dock across 
Vancouver harbour at the Jericho 
army base. He quickly won over the 
chief of sta^ Lieutenant-Colonel 
William MaSmews. While defence 
officials in Ottawa pondered the 
curious request-wharf, one, Moby 
Doll, for the use of—Matthews 
mught troops to woj^k on the pen 
after hours. * Eighty men volun¬ 
teered. “To us,” says Matthews, 
**she wasn’t just a wiiale. She was 


our whale.” Her Majesty’s Royal 
Canadian Navy assigned six frog¬ 
men to Operation Whalepen. The 
army donated wire fencing and steel 
panels. Various Vancouver firms 
supplied timber, cargo nets, and 
labour, all free of charge. One com¬ 
pany provided five tugs to haul the 
dry dock across the harbour, while 
another sent a power scow to raise 
and lower it. 

But the biggest benefactor was 
Burrard Dry Dock Company, 
which housed Moby Doll for eignt 
days, at a cost in forgone contracts 
of about Rs. 70,000. Said manager 


Dr. Pat McGeer gives Moby Doll a 
penicillin injection^ using a syringe on the 
end of a pole 
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THE WHAI£ THAT WON A CITY'S HEART 


David Wallace, “It was the least we 
could do for a lady in distress.” 
When the move was completed, the 
Vancouver City Council sent thank- 
you notes to all who had helped. 

Though her wound healed, Moby 
still wouldn’t eat. Through weeks 
of mounting suspense die Van¬ 
couver Press ran daily reports on 
her health, while thousands of 
people phoned television and radio 
stations for further news. 

To get her to cat, Newman 
offered her horsemeat, salmon, ling- 
cod, flounder, octopus. Yet, despite 
vitamin injections to perk up her 
appetite, she refused^ them all. 

As the weeks wore on, scientists 
flocked to her pen. From as far 
away as Florida came dolphin-expert 
David Brown, formerly of the Lon¬ 
don Zoo. Another visitor was Wil¬ 
liam Schevill of Harvard University, 
the foremost authority on whale 
“talk.” From his recordings of 
Moby’s beeps, grunts and squeals 
for a dictionary of the deep, he sus¬ 
pected that she could scan a vast 
tract of ocean with her clicking 
sonar—better than any devised by 
*man—or even beam it like a torch. 

A caller on September 9 was Ed¬ 
ward GrifBn, director of ^e Seattle 
'aquarium. “While I was talking to 
Dr. Newman,” Griffin later re¬ 
called, “Moby Doll began flapping 
her tail as if to attract our attention. 
So we threw her a fish, and she ate 
it!” While the onlookers cheered, 
she wolhfd down three more, her 
first meal in 55 days. 


The event was front-page news. 
“When that whale finally began 
eating,” says Stuart Keate, publisher 
of the Vancouver Sun, “the whole 
city seemed to heave a sigh of 
relief.” 

Once she was dining regularly— 
100 pounds of fish a day—a re¬ 
markable change came over Moby 
Doll. Shy and lethargic before, she 
now leaped and frolicked in her pen 
and drew closer to her keepers. On 
one occasion, assistant curator Vin¬ 
cent Penfold summoned her to 
lunch by slapping the water with a 
Pacific cod. Three times Moby 
glided up, opened her great toothy 
jaws and gently took it from him. 
Next time, Penfold held the fish 
high, inviting her to jump. Instead, 
Moby dived, came up in the middle 
of her pen and flapped her tail 
flukes indignantly. 

Then, after serving more cod 
in the approved way, Penfold sub¬ 
stituted an orange rockfish. When 
Moby Doll saw it, she again 
smacked her tail with obvious an¬ 
noyance. But as soon as Penfold cut 
off the rockfish’s sharp fips, Moby 
ate it. “By gosh,” he cried, “she’s 
training mer' 

Moby turned out to be a verv 
clever whale indeed. When record¬ 
ings of other killers’ calls were 
piped into her pen, she squeaked 
excitedly. Yet she coldly ignored the 
playback of one voice—her own. 
But the most amazing thing about 
Moby Doll was her tame way with 
man. Once, fi>r example, Penfold 
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donned an aqualung and went 
down in a wire cage to observe her 
under water. When his back was 
turned, Moby playfully nudged the 
cage, then darted away with a 
squeal. 

Terry McLeod, one of the whale’s 
feeders, spent many hours on a float 
beside her and actually taught her 
to roll over while he scratched her 
stomach with a brush. “At times,’* 
he said, “she seems like a great big 
cocker spaniel.’’ 

Her fame spread far. On a special 
radio programme, Moby’s voice was 
heard by millions across Canada, 
while the National Film Board re¬ 
leased a film about her in 44 coun¬ 
tries. She was visited by reporters 
from Texas to Toronto, and by two 
Canadian cabinet ministers. 

In Vancouver, an alderman pro¬ 
posed making her the city’s ofncial 
emblem, teachers set essays on her, 
and several shops used her picture 
to advertise “A Whale of a Sale.’’ 
Although, for safety reasons, the 
public was not admitted on to the 
old army wharf, Vancouverites 
were determined to see their whale. 
Some climbed over six-foot fences, 
some floated past the open end of 
the pen in boats and on rubber rafts, 
a few even swam up. 

In time, Dr. Newman began to 
worry about Moby’s health again. 
Because of low salinity in that part 
of the harbour, a fungous infection 
was turning her glossy black skin to 
grey. 

“We’ve got to get her into saltier 
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water,’’ he told the aquarium board. 

But on October 9, before a float¬ 
ing pen could be built, Moby Doll 
took a sudden turn for the worse. 
Newman found her swimming 
erratically. After barely nibbling at 
her 3 p.m. feed, she rolled over to 
have her tummy scratched, then 
dived below. She never came up 
again. The first person to be told 
the sad news was Burich, who was 
then preparing a life-size model of 
Moby Doll. 

Moby’s death was announced in 
the Vancouver Province next day, 
and The Times in London gave the 
news a two-column heading—^the 
same size as that given to the out¬ 
break of war. 

A post-mortem showed that Moby 
Doll died chiefly from exhaustion, 
resulting from the harbour water’s 
low buoyancy. In death, the killer 
revealed one parting surprise: it 
was really a two-year-old male. 

In 85 aays of captivity, Moby re¬ 
ceived almost Rs. 5 lakhs’ worth 
of volunteer care. Was it worth it.? 
Dr. Newman thinks so, and hopes 
to net another killer when Van¬ 
couver has a proper pen for it. 
“Moby made a definite contribution 
to human knowledge,’’ he says. 

Dr. H. D. Fisher, a Universi^ of 
British Columbia zoologist, reels 
that the whale’s greatest value went 
beyond the scientific. “For a little 
while,’’ he says, “people found 
something better to worry about 
than the cold war, the bomb and 
themselves. It was very refreshing.’* 
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Activation analysis^ a new 
scientific technique^ solves every kind 
of mystery: it pinpoints murders y 
examines evidence^ helps 
manufacturers and crimefighters 

By James Roper, Donald Robinson 
AND Geoffrey Lucy 


, N THE £arly-morning darkness of 
i May 14, 1958, a corporal of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
knelt beside the body of Gaetanne 
Bouchard, a pretty, i6-year-old 
schoolgirl. She was lying in a gravel 
pit near l^dmundston, New Bruns¬ 
wick, and had been beaten and 
stabbed. Clutched in her hand was 
a single strand of dark hair. 

That strand of hair set the stage 
for the first successful legal test of 
a remarkable new method of crim¬ 
inal identification. The process, 
which involves the use of atomic 
radiation, is called activation ana¬ 
lysis; according to criminologists it 


promises to prove to be the most 
effective weapon against crime since 
the fingerprinting system was per¬ 
fected. Furthermore, in the fields of 
industry, science and medicine, this 
technique promises to become a 
detective of incalculable value to 
mankind. 

In Gaetanne Bouchard’s case, 
activation analysis pinpointed her 
murderer. A friend told the police 
she thought she had seen Gaetanne 
in a car with a stranger on the even¬ 
ing of her death. Neighbours sus¬ 
pected JohnVollmann, a 2o-year*old 
American with whom Gaetanne 
sometimes went ont. He lived across 


Adapted from an arUde tn The Lion 
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the border in near-by Madawaska, 
Maine. When the police picked him 
up the next day, Vollmann readily 
admitted that ne had been in Ed- 
mundston the previous evening, but 
no one had recognized him with 
the girl. The murder weapon was 
never found, and there were no sig' 
nificant fingerprints. The principal 
clue was that strand of dark hair. It 
dominated Vollmann’s i6-day trial. 

An expert in the conventional 
microscope method of hair examin¬ 
ation testified that, while the single 
hair found in the girl’s hand was 
quite similar to Vollmann’s, he 
could not swear that it came from 
the head of the accused man. Before 
the trial, however, the hair had 
been sent to Canada’s laboratcxry of 
atomic energy, where it was tested 
by activation analysis. Mrs. Alma 
Crowder, the technician who per¬ 
formed Ac test, described the pro¬ 
cess to the court. 

She explained that the substance 
to be examined is placed in a nu¬ 
clear reactor and bombarded with 
neutrons, thus becoming tempor¬ 
arily radioactive. It is then shifted 
to a recording device, and the 
gamma rays it emits are measured 
and identified. Because of variations 
in the chemical composition of al- 
most everything that man or nature 
produces, the samma-ray picture is 
different for almost every material. 

A hair clipped from Vollmann’s 
head dnd the strand found in the 
dead girl’s hand were analysed 
atomic^ly. The readings were 


identical, reported Mrs. Crowder. 
The odds against making a mis> 
take, she amled, were aTOut the 
same as those against finding two 
identical fingerprints—a million to 
one. 

The testimony was so devastating 
that Vollmann admitted he had 
driven Gaetanne to the lover’s-lane 
gravel pit. When she resisted his 
advances there was a struggle. After 
that, he said, he couldn’t remember 
what happened. The jury found 
VoUmann guilty, and he was sen¬ 
tenced to life imprisonment. 

The sensitivity of activation ana¬ 
lysis is almost incredible. In a speck 
of material the size of a pinhead, 
the process can identify up to 70 
micro-constituents. It can determine 
an element weighing as little as 
one ten-thousand-millionth of a 
gramme. It can identify a teaspoon¬ 
ful of arsenic diluted in 12 tank- 
wagons of water. 

Activation analysis has another 
great advantage over conventional 
chemical analysis. The material 
examined is not necessarily de¬ 
stroyed or mutilated, as i^equendy 
happens in chemical analysis, and 
its basic composition remains un¬ 
changed. This is important in cases 
where only a tiny fragment of the 
substance to be analysed has been 
found. If the readings are chal¬ 
lenged, the atomic test can be 
repeated. 

Applications of this new tech¬ 
nique in the field of crime detection 
are almost endless. In the United 
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States it scored a spectacular vic> 
tory in its first court test in March 
1964. U.S. Treasury agents had 
arrested two men as they drove into 
New York with a lorry-load of 
illicit whisky. The prosecution 
needed to prove that the moonshine 
came from a suspected back yard in 
Georgia. Samples of clay from the 
yard were tested by activation ana¬ 
lysis together with particles scraped 
from the underside of the lorry. 
They were shown to be identical, 
and the jury brought in a verdict 
of guilty. 

At the atomic laboratories of the 
General Dynamics Corporation in 
California, Dr. Vincent Guinn has 
discovered a method whereby acti¬ 
vation analysis can determine far 
more accurately than the conven¬ 
tional parafHn-wax test whether a 
suspect has bred a gun recendy. In 
the old test, melted wax is poured 
over a suspect’s hands and cheeks; 
when hardened, it is peeled off and 
bathed in a chemical liquid. Any 
nitrates on the skin stick to the wax 
and show up as blue specks in the 
chemical bath. The snag is that the 
suspect could have picked up the 
nitrates not only from a gun blast 
but from an innocent source such 
as ferdlizer. 

Aedvadon analysis ignores ni¬ 
trates, but detects any deposits of 
antimony and barium. These ele-s 
ments, used in the primers of all 
cartridges, are deposited on any 
person who fires a ran. Unlike ni¬ 
trates, antimony and barium rarely 
too 


adhere to the skin of a person who 
has not fired a gun. Dr. Guinn’s 
tests have already cleared several 
suspects. 

When President Kennedy was 
assassinated. Dr. Guinn prompdy 
urged the Federal Burl^u of Inves- 
dgation to have aedvadon analysis 
tests made on casts obtained from 
Lee Harvey Oswald. The Dallas 
police, however, insisted on apply¬ 
ing the old wax test. Eventually, 
federal authorides obtained pieces 
of the wax used on Oswald, and 
carried out activation analysis v^rith 
them. The results, which included 
the discovery of antimony traces, 
were given to the Warren Commis¬ 
sion invesdgadng the assassination. 

British scientists of the Atomic 
Energy Authority are working with 
Scodand Yard and the Home 
Office to perfect new ways of using 
activation analysis to fight crime. 
Aldermaston scientists have shown 
that an almost invisible sliver of 
glass found in a suspect’s trouser 
turn-up can be proved to be chemic¬ 
ally identical with glass from a 
broken window in a burgled house. 
They can tell whether a hole in a 
coat was made by a cupro-nickel or 
a lead bullet, whether the traces of 
antimony on a man’s hand came 
&om a revolver he had himself 
used, or whether he merely picked 
the weapon up after it haa been 
fired by somebody else. 

Hairs are often found at the scene 
of a crime (“It*s difficult tp enter a 
room* let alone rifie a safe* widiout 
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shedding a hair or two,” says an 
expert) and detective-scientists arc 
learning new facts about the precise 
composition of human hair: activa¬ 
tion analysis has revealed that it 
contains at least ten trace elements, 
including gold, mercury, copper, 
zinc, chromium and iodine. Re¬ 
searchers arc now trying to discover 
how the proportions of these ele¬ 
ments vary among the population. 
Recently they asked i,ooo men and 
women, selected at random from all 
over Britain, for samples of their 
hair, together with basic personal 
details. 

The samples are now being tested 
by activation analysis and the 
results correlated by computer. If 
the method is put into operation 
after the survey is completed this 
year, forensic laboratories will 
have a powerful new weapon 
against criminals. It may be pos¬ 
sible, for example, to track down a 
bank robber from a single hair 
found in the nylon stocking he used 
as a mask; the hair might reveal 
the owner’s sex, racial group, 
habitual diet, occupation, and even 
approximate age. 

Activation analysis has been used 
to delve into the unsolved mysteries 
of history. For nearly 400 years 
Swedes have argued about the death 
of their sixteenth-centurv King 
Erik XIV. Was he murdered, or 
did he die naturally in prison? In 
1958, scientists at Sweden’s Royal 
Institute of Technology put samples 
from the king’s remains into a 
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Stockholm reactor—aild found evi¬ 
dence of a lethal dose of arsenic. 
Historians now have little doubt 
that Erik was murdered—possibly 
by Johan III, the brother who had 
deposed him. 

Did the British poison Napoleon 
Bonaparte? Before he died on St. 
Helena in 1821, the Emperor ac¬ 
cused his English jailers of trying 
to kill him; although his post¬ 
mortem certificate seemed to in¬ 
dicate stomach cancer, controversy 
has raged ever since. In 1961 two 
Swedish doctors, Sten Forshufvud 
and Anders Wassen, sent a few 
hairs from Napoleon’s head to Dr. 
Hamilton Smith, of Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity’s department of forensic 
medicine. The hairs were “cooked” 
for a day in a reactor and found to 
contain 13 times the expected per¬ 
centage of arsenic. Another sample 
of Napoleon’s hair, shaved off im¬ 
mediately after his death by his 
valet, was also taken to Dr. Smith 
by Clifford Frey, a Swiss textile 
manufacturer; similar tests con¬ 
firmed that Napoleon had been in 
some way exposed to arsenic during 
the last four months of his life. 

It looked as though the accusa¬ 
tions were true—until the scientists 
tested other samples of Napoleon’s 
hair. One lock, cut within a few 
weeks of his arrival at St. Helena, 
showed a higher proportion of 
arsenic than any of the others. As 
the rate at which hair grows is 
known, it ^s d^ious the arsenic 
must havW been administered 
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before Napoleon was exiled— 
perhaps even before the Battle of 
Waterloo. 

Crime detection is not the only 
held in which atomic identification 
is proving itself valuable. I.C.I. 
Fibres use the process to detect 
minute amounts of metal in nylon 
varn; as few as ten parts in a mih 
(ion can spoil a batch. Vauxhall 
Motors put rear-axle gears into an 
atomic pile for six weeks, then fit 
them on test vehicles. Particles worn 
from the gears are revealed by 
analysis of the lubricating oil, so 
that an accurate graph of wear over 
mileage can be made' without dis¬ 
mantling the gearbox. 

Many British companies rely on 
activation analysis to ferret out im¬ 
purities in the silicon that goes into 
radio transistors—one part of phos¬ 
phorus in a thousand million parts 
of silicon can stir up serious trouble. 
Oceanographers are using the pro¬ 
cess to study the bottom of the sea, 
and plans are being made to put 
equipment into a spacecraft to 
analyse the surface of the moon— 
before man lands there. 

Medical science has long sus- 
pected that certain trace elements 
play a significant role in disease. 
The first step in correcting an im¬ 
balance of any such element is to 
know how much of it is present 
in the patient’s body. Most trace 
elements appear in the body in such 
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minute amounts that, hitherto, it 
has been virtually impossible to 
measure them accurately. Now, 
however, activation analysis shows 
promise of making the information 
available to the doctor. Italian 
scientists working for the European 
Atomic Energy Community at 
Ispra are currently comparing ana¬ 
lyses of healthy and cancerous 
tissues to find out whether some 
trace elements promote cancer. 
Swedish scientists are tracking 
down the elements in human blood, 
teeth, and liver and heart tissue. 

People of many nationalities have 
helped to develop activation ana¬ 
lysis. It was made possible by the 
discovery of neutrons in 1932 by 
Britain’s Sir James Chadwick; the 
technique was suggested by George 
de Hevesy, a Hungarian working 
in Germany and Denmark, in 1936; 
he was awarded a Nobel prize and 
is now a professor at Stockholm 
University. British scientists at Har¬ 
well have done much to refine and 
apply the process, working hand- 
in-hand with industry and medi¬ 
cine. Prominent among Anierican 
scientists are Dr. Guinn and Dr. 
George Leddicotte. They recently 
received well-deserved recognition 
—the American Nuclear Society’s 
1964 award for developing “a 
unique and proven tool to assist 
the law, clear the innocent and 
convict the guilty.” 


said Lord Raglan, author and anthropologist, “is, roughly, 
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LIFE’S 

LIKE THAT 


Told that her luggage was over¬ 
weight, my friend asked the airline 
booking clerk if she could write him 
a cheque for the extra amount. He 
said yes—^providing she had identifi¬ 
cation, such as a driving licence. 

Her face clouded. “I haven’t got a 
driving licence,” she mumbled. “But 
wait! Here’s a summons I got for 
driving without one I” 

The clerk accepted the cheque. 

—Mrs. Richard Charnock 

My wife’s friend, the mother of five 
active young children, was explaining 
that the only way she could maintain 
her sanity was to make them play 
outside most of the day. 

“What do you do on rainy days?” 
my wife asked. 

“Give them umbrellas,” she replied. 

—^Richard Pellicanb 

I OVERHEARD a man asking for cigar¬ 
ettes in a tobacconist’s. “Would you 
mind making up a parcel of mixed 
brands?” he asked apologetically. 
“You see, I want to stop smoking, and 
I’m trying to find a kind I don’t like.” 

—Mrs. C. E. Hendrix 

The New York traffic was moving 
briskly along, when the policeman in 
the middle of the crossing suddenly 
raised a white-glbved hand. By slam¬ 
ming on his brakes, an oncoming 
motorist managed to stop. But then, 
to his surprise, the officer beckoned 


him to approach! Apprehensively, the 
driver moved forward, only to be 
stopped again in the middle of the 
crossing—where the policeman, with¬ 
out a glance at him, put one foot up 
on the car’s bumper, leaned over and 
tied his shoelace. That accomplished, 
he stepped aside and waved the car 
on. —Ida Washington 

After undergoing heart surgery, 
with an incision from the top of my 
chest almost to my waist, I jokingly 
asked the doctor why he hadn’t started 
the incision below my suntan mark. 

With a twinkle in his eye he replied, 
“You know we’re quite conservative 
here. We decided just how low your 
neckline should plunge, and started 
there.” — ^jeannb Pkhry 

The two garage mechanics swarmed 
over my car. One bustled about, 
checking the oil and water, cleaning 
the windscreen and side -windows, 
checking tyre pressures. Then he 
picked up a broom and energetically 
Lgan to sweep round the pumps. 

His partner, still putting petrol into 
the tank, nodded towards the man 
with the broom. “I can’t slow that 
fellow down,” he commented. “He 
keeps going all the time.” 

“Good,” I said. “He’s the kind of 
employee a manager likes to have.” 

‘U’m not the manager,” he said 
ruefully. —Russbu. Bremer 
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This month, if all goes well, a spacecraft under 
human control will sail past the coast of 
Mars. And man may see the first close-up 
pictures of the world*s sister planet 



With Mariner to Mars 

By Ira Wolfert 


AT 9.22 a.m. on November 28, 
Z\ 1964, an unmanned space- 
XA. craft, Mariner IV, roared off 
from Cape Kennedy on what can 
now be seen as the start of an im¬ 
mortal voyage. It was a test of how 
far man can extend his will into the 
universe. 

Now, on the last leg of an incred¬ 
ible 325-million'mile, 228-day jour¬ 
ney into the unknown. Mariner IV 
is steadily opening new vistas in 
space. In July, when she sweeps 
within 5,^ miles of the surface of 
Mars, she will have travelled almost 


twice as far as Mariner II, which in 
December 1962 made a brief rendez¬ 
vous with Venus and sent back data 
on that cloud-hidden planet. All 
through this amazing voyage Mar¬ 
iner IV will have been subject to 
human control! 

I like to think of children being 
taught some day to memorize the 
date of July 14, 1965: the first pas¬ 
sage to the coast of Mars by a mip 
from Earth. (The vessel is being 
deliberately steered away from Mars 
to prevent contamination of the 
planet with Earth’s life forms.) 
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Only nine and a half feet long, 
Mariner IV weighs 575 pounds, con¬ 
tains more than 138,000 parts. Each 
sub-assembly was inspected under a 
40'power microscope. If a part 
broke under test, it was not re¬ 
placed; it was redesigned. The pro¬ 
ject was carried out for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion by the Jet Propulsion Lab¬ 
oratory of Pasadena, California. 
Everything the spaceship observes 
and experiences on the journey is 
being reported back to the labora¬ 
tory by the instruments on the ship, 
as the events occur. And if all goes 
well, the television camera aboard 
will give man his first close-up look 
at Mars. 

The red planet comes within 
range of Earth only once every 
25 months because of the different 
orbital speeds of the two planets. At 
Cape Kennedy last November there 
was therefore a furious race— 
against time and against the Rus¬ 
sians,* who were trying to get a 
spacecraft of their own off to Mars. 
The Americans won. 

By November 30, when the Rus¬ 
sian spacecraft was launched. Mar¬ 
iner IV was two days on her way— 
a case of the untried braving the 
unknown, a bundle of theories fly¬ 
ing into eternity on a calculate 

* The Russian probe. ZxtnA 2, is due to fly 
past Mars on August 6 — about three weeks 
after Mariner IV. It has had a commuivcation 
breakdown and is no longer transmitting 
data to Earth. Thus, according to U.S. space 
watchers, Soviet engineers have now had a 
series of at least 11 failures, since 1961, in shots 
.It Venus and Mars. 
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risk and a prayer. Hefe is the log 
of her historic journey. 

November 28,10.04 Mariner 
is more than 122 miles above the 
Indian Ocean off the island of Mad¬ 
agascar. Her Agena rocket is speed¬ 
ing her away from Earth at 25,598 
m.p.h. 

10.07 Mariner casts loose 

from Agena. She is now on a head¬ 
ing that will take her within 151,000 
miles of Mars, But she carries a 
motor and enough fuel to change 
her course by about 1-5 million 
miles. If the motor works, it will be 
literally: Mars or bust! 

But now, as throughout the jour¬ 
ney, there are forces at work all 
round her that could not be meas¬ 
ured from Earth, and there is plenty 
on board which these forces could 
bust: for example, about 35,000 elec¬ 
tronic components. Counting on 
success for Mariner at this point 
would be like turning on 175 tele¬ 
vision sets and expecting every 
one of them to work night and 
day for seven and a half months 
without requiring a single adjust¬ 
ment of a single “vertical hold” 
dial! 

10.15 a.m. Mariner pulls pins 
holding four solar panels against her 
.sides; the panels swing out, are held 
like outstretched arms to catch the 
sun’s rays. Each panel weighs a 
mere i8'7 pounds. Made of a new 
material the weight and thickness of 
kitchen aluminium foil, each has 
7,056 cells covered with protective 
glass filters to let in the energy and 
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keep out the heat. Now Mariner 
starts generating electricity from 
solar energy. 

10.31 a.m. For the last 16 minuteS) 
sensors in each solar panel have been 
opening and closing valves to squirt 
jets of nitrogen gas into space. A 
hand could not feel such a puff from 
eight inches away, but in space it is 
enough power to tilt Mariner back 
and forth and fix the craft into a 
position in which her solar panels 
can catch the sun’s rays full on. 
Now Mariner’s battery can be 
turned off. 

More than 13 busy hours pass. 
The ship makes some 3^,000 meas¬ 
urements a day of what is hap¬ 
pening, and tracking stations in 
Johannesburg, Goldstone in Cali¬ 
fornia, and Woomera in Australia, 
take turns tuning in on them. 

For the mechanisms on board. 
Mariner keeps her interior space at 
room temperature. Since Mars is 
farther out in space from the sun 
than Earth, Mariner IV is moving 
away from the sun into colder and 
colder regions never before ex¬ 
plored, and something new had to 
oe devised to achieve interior tem¬ 
perature control. What the experts 
came up with was: Venetian blinds 
hung in the ship’s windows i Insu¬ 
lating blankets keep the heat given 
-off by the equipment from going 
out of doors. The hotter it gets, the 
wider the thermostat opens the slats 
in the blinds, closing them when it 
gets too cold. The system is working 
so perfectly that the temperature 


inside never goes above 80 degrees 
or falls far below 50. 

Mariner is not developing the 
speed she should have. The reason? 
Mariner carries four auxiliary sails, 
two-by-three-foot aluminium vanes 
hinged to the ends of the solar 
panels. Two of them, jammed in the 
wrong position when unreefed, 
are catching solar radiation only 
obliquely. 

But this is not fatal. The solar 
radiation exerts a pressure on the 
sails, a pressure of about a mil¬ 
lionth of a pound. This misposition- 
ing of two sails is therefore calcu¬ 
lated to make a difference over the 
voyage of only about 600 miles— 
hardly noticeable. 

November 29, 1.59 a.m. At last 
Mariner is far enough out in space 
to begin a delicate, incredible opera¬ 
tion. The ship’s navigation sensor is 
turned on, so that Mariner will find 
and lock on to Canopus, a star in 
the southern sky selected for her to 
orientate herself with—so that she 
will eventually reach the tiny pre¬ 
selected speck of space and focus her 
cameras direedy on Mars. Never 
before has there been an electric eye 
on a spacecraft as sensitive as tne 
sensor on Mariner. It can disdn- 
uish one star from all others merely 
y the difference in intensity of the 
light. The sensor has had to wait 
until the scatter of the light from 
Earth in the background or the stars 
has faded. Now it is turned on. 

Stand on a lawn with your arms 
outstretched to the sun and circle 
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slowly until a nail in the heel 
of one shoe comes to rest squarely 
on a particular blade of grass. That 
is what the electric eye is doing, 
gently rolling Mariner round on her 
long axis, searching for that one 
blade of grass. But something goes 
wrong! Mariner does not reach 
Canopus, hesitates at Markab, then 
heads for AJderamin in the northern 
sky. 

8.z3a.m. A puzzling night has 
passed. Mariner, obeying the law of 
inertia discovered by Newton 300 
years ago, continues to roll. 

It is a drama within a drama. 
According to this law, if you give a 
cart in space—^where there is no 
friction—a push in any direction it 
will roll on for ever in that direction. 
An opposing force can stop the cart, 
but only by shoving it backward. 
And if you shove the tiniest bit too 
hard then the cart must roll hac^~ 
ward for ev<^ unless pushed for¬ 
ward again. That is how Mariner 
has been going ever since she left 
the atmosphere. The gas jets have 
had to counteract every minute push 
they give her to keep her in position 
in this strange sea of nothingness, 
and she keeps pitching up and 
down, yawing from side to side, 
rolling back and forth—^very slowly, 
very gently. 

To teach the sensor to recognize 
Canopus, astronomers in the ^uth- 
ern Hemisphere, where the best 
view of this star can be had, made 
the most accurate possible ^mrasure- 
ment of its intensi^. Because it had 
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to be studied through the atmos¬ 
phere, this was like measuring light 
through 35 feet of water, and the 
figure arrived at was useful only as 
an approximation. So they tuned the 
electric eye to respond to a range of 
intensities around the figure, mark¬ 
ing off the range with electronic 
“gates” at its high and low points. 
After that, they deprived the eye of 
peripheral vision. In that way, if 
Mariner did lock on to a wrong star, 
one whose intensity was either too 
high or too low, the sensor would 
direct the gas jets to fire. Under the 
law of inertia. Mariner would then 
roll farther until, .seeing Cano¬ 
pus, the sensor would stop her by 
firing the gas jets in the opposite 
direction. 

8.29 Something is still 

wrong. Although Mariner has rolled 
off Alderamin, she has not gone on 
to Canopus but has locked on 
Regulus, a star just on the edge of 
the sou^ern sky. Mariner’s com¬ 
puter can be commanded from the 
ground to continue searching for 
Canopus until it succeeds, but if 
these antics mean something is out 
of order in the sensor, the trouble 
is serious. 

December 4,9.36 a.m. During the 
past week, a series of commands has 
directed Mariner past a number of 
stars and has at last locked her on 
to Canopus. The time has come to 
begin the manoeuvres preliminary 
to starting her motor and correcting 
her course. But now an appalling 
thing . has happened out there 
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I I million miles beyond Earth. As 
the motor was about to fire, Mariner 
started to roll off Canopus 1 

7 p.m. The day has gone by like 
a nightmare. The midcourse man¬ 
oeuvre has had to be abandoned. 
Command after command has been 
necessary to get Mariner past first 
one star, then another. Now, she 
locks on Canopus again. 

December 5, ix.58 a.m. So well 
has everything else performed that 
Mariner needs to increase her speed 
by only a hair more than 28 m.p.h. 
to put her in the bull’s-eye of the 
point in space which is being aimed 
at. The mcftor will have to fire for 
precisely 20*06 seconds. 

The command is given. The 
motor fires. Everybody holds his 
breath, but the motor shuts off on 
the dot and the sensor performs 
flawlessly. 

The equipment developed to re¬ 
ceive photographs from space is un¬ 
canny. Mariner’s pictures of Mars 
should be 50 to 100 times better 
than those which the largest tele¬ 
scope on Earth can take. For some¬ 
thing so priceless, they have divided 
the greys tfiat lie between pure black 
and pure white into 32 shades and 
given each shade a number. Mar* 
iner will not have to transmit pic¬ 
tures, just numbers. A computer on 
the ground will read out ^e shades 
they represent and a convertor wiU 
rep^uce them as pictures. 

^e ship’s television camera must 
point directly at Mars. Should Mar¬ 
iner start yawing or rolling again, 
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aiming the camera away^om Mars, 
it will take 12^ minutes for news of 
it to reach men on Earth ai\d 12 
more minutes for their counter¬ 
manding orders to reach Mariner. 
In those 25 minutes the ship will 
have got beyond Mars, and in the 
meantime her camera will have been 
snapping photographs of emptiness. 

December 17, xza.m. Days of in¬ 
tense work have resulted in a 
discovery. The sensor has been con¬ 
fused. The ‘troublemakers are 
probably dust particles, unwanted 
passengers from Earth. Every now 
and then one is shaken loose and, 
floating by the sensor, the mote of 
dust flashes in the sun with a light 
that is just intense enough to irritate 
the electric eye into following it. 
The dust cannot be removed from 
16 million miles away, but the elec¬ 
tronic “gate” that tells the eye to 
be irritated by flashes of that 
magnitude can be taken away. 

The order to do this is sent out to 
Mariner—and back to Woomera 
come the numbers that add up to 
the spaceship computer’s equivalent 
of: Thanl^you! 

And so the voyage continues, 
with Mariner averaging 1*4 million 
miles a day on her 325-million-mile 
journey towards her rendezvous 
with history. 

One day in April, I went out to 
the Goldstone tracking station in 
the Mojave Desert to listen to Mar¬ 
iner IV telling her own sto^—from 
55 million miles away. She was- 
facing the other side of the world 
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when 1 arrived, and I waited for 
Earth to bring California under her. 

Every detail of this voyage con¬ 
fronts you with extraordinary hu¬ 
man accomplishment. Where it 
takes 1,000 watts to operate a toaster. 
Mariner’s radio, because of weight 
limitations, has only ten watts. 

To compensate for this, Mariner’s 
tiny voice is enlarged on the OTound, 
with an amplifier so powerful that 
when it was turned on for me, I 
could hear the molecules in it knock¬ 
ing against one another! To mufHe 
this sound, the amplifier is placed in 
a box which is cooled by liquid 
helium to a temperature of minus 
452-13 degrees Fahrenheit. Cooling 


the molecules slows them down, 
makes them knock against one an¬ 
other more gently. They were still 
audible, but Mariner’s voice soared 
above— sl throbbing, profoundly 
affecting note. 

The great explorations of the past 
brought home news of other people, 
other ways of life. Mariner IV 
brings home a sense of new possibil¬ 
ities in our own life. This ship is no 
bigger than a rowing-boat. But like 
the humble ships in which Colum¬ 
bus first sailed the Atlantic, it is 
charting an immortal path. It tells 
mankind that a new world is out 
there waiting, and that a journey 
to it is possible. 



Printed notice in a New York taxicab: “Please do not discuss politics 
with me. My speciality is astrophysics.” —h. a. 

In the Civil Rights section of the U.S. Justice Department: “Blessed 
are the peacemakers for they catch hell from both sides.” —P. k. 

Warning above a dispby of tomatoes: “The management reserves the 
right to pinch back.” —Penny$mtr 

. On church notice board: “You aren't too bad to come in. You aren't 
too good to stay out.” —l. n. 

The bedroom in an American house has three cupboards, to which the 
following signs are attached: “His,” “Hers” and “Probably Also Hers.” 

N. 

Radio Free Europe reports that, when Warsaw was plastered with 
posters reading “P(^h-Soviet Friendship Week,” an unknown wit ^b- 
oled under one si^: “O.K.—but not one second longer,” --Amtriea 
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Epilepsy 
Makes 
My Life 
a Lie 


s. 

We must overcome 
the ignorance and 
prejudice that 
force this mother 
to conceal the facts 
about her illness 


Anonymous 


I HAVE never robbed a bank, 
committed murder or been to 
prison, yet I cannot sign this 
article. The concealment of my 
name typifies the many falsehoods 
with which I must live. For, to¬ 
gether with millions of others, 1 am 
an epileptic. 

The exact number of epileptics is 
unknown, since some of us “go un¬ 
derground,’* keeping our illness a 
secret. But it is known that about 
one person in every hundred has 


epilepsy. It afflicts more people than 
cancer, cerebral palsy, multiple 
sclerosis, muscular dystrophy and 
polio combined. My problem is a 
universal problem. 

1 am one of the lucky ones. I was 
31 when I had my first seizure 
almost five years ago. 1 had been 
married for 12 years. I didn’t have 
to worry whether I would be legally 
permitted to become Dan’s wire, or 
whether the law might compel me 
to be sterilized. I was already the 
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mother of three. Actually, the odds 
against epileptics passing the dis¬ 
ease on to their children are favour¬ 
able. 

Every human being is capable of 
having an epileptic seizure if there is 
enough stimulus to goad the brain 
cells into overactivity. A seizure is 
nothing more than a sudden, vio¬ 
lent discharge of electricity from 
overactive brain cells. An epileptic’s 
susceptibility to such overactivity 
may be caused by a head injury, an 
infection, a tumour or a clot. In 
most cases the specific reason is un¬ 
known. But with the help of mod¬ 
ern drugs, half of all epileptics are 
completely seizure-free, and another 
30 to 35 per cent can be almost as 
well controlled. Doctors can now 
control epilepsy as effectively as they 
control diabetes. 

I’ll never forget July i, i960, the 
day I left your world and entered 
mine. I was giving a party for my 
future sister-in-law. The guests were 
clustered round tables in my garden. 
Suddenly I felt faint. I wanted to 
reach for my glass of water, but my 
hand refused to obey my command. 
I wanted to ask for help, but my 
mouth locked into a crooked pos¬ 
ition and only guttural moans came 
out. The last thing I remember wsls 
the smell of roses and the sensation 
of falling. Our family doctor was 
miraculously at my side when I 
came to; he had b^n on a house 
call two doors away. 

I learned later that I had had 
a grand mid seizure. There are 
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a number of other kinds (some 
authorities think as many as 14), 
but the most common are ^and mal 
and petit mdl, in which loss of 
consciousness is so brief that the by¬ 
stander may not even be aware of it. 

Dan and I lived through a ten-day 
nightmare of tests. Each one pointed 
to the need for still another. It was 
with relief that we learned I^h^^ 
only epilepsy. After all, one doesn’t, 
die from epilepsy. But I soon began 
to wonder whether I was really so 
fortunate. 

“Surely you’re not going to tell 
anyone,’’ my brother cautioned. 

Dan’s three sisters were equally 
ashamed. “I can’t imagine how you 
ever got this—this—thing,’’ said 
one. “I just hope it doesn’t pass on 
to my nephews and niece! ’’ 

My mother referred to my “neu¬ 
rological condition.’’ 

I insisted, “You mean epilepsy. 
Please don’t back away from it. You 
wouldn’t call a broken leg an *ortho- 
paedic condition,’ would you?’’ 

At first I fought against this 
secrecy. Eventually I fell into line. 
They convinced me that silence.is 
golden, after all. In fact, I absorbed 
die general attitude so well that for 
14 months 1 couldn’t even insert a 
card in my wallet beginning, “1 
have epUepsy.’’ But the evasions, the 
half-truths and the outright lies that* 
are an uneasy part of my daily life 
exact a heav^ toll. 

I am afraid to tell my own chil¬ 
dren that I have epilep^. If I did, 
and included a' firm warning, 
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“Don’t ever tell anyone,” I would 
be doing what 1 most deplore: 
making epilepsy seem secretive and 
shameful. But if 1 included no 
warning, 1 would run the risk of 
Kenny innocently telling a friend, 
“My mother can’t call for us because 
she’s got epilepsy and can’t drive.” 
Two days later he might come home 
in tears. “Jimmy’s not allowed to 
play here any more.Why, Mummy? 
I didn’t do anything.” 

Does this sound far-fetched? It 
isn’t. A fifth of the parents inter¬ 
viewed in a recent poll objected to 
their children being near an epi¬ 
leptic child in school or at play. 
for my children’s sake, I have con¬ 
cocted a story of being temporarily 
unable to drive because of a “con¬ 
dition” in my right arm. 

I graduated from a university 
with high honours and went on to 
obtain a master’s degree. I had been 
a teacher until my first seizure, and 
I plan to return to teaching soon. 
My doctor tells me that it’s perfectly 
safe for me to teach after I’ve been 
seizure-free for two years. I wish my 
superintendent of schools agreed. If 
I had told the whole truth when I 
took my leave of absence it would 
have cost me my career. 

Even so, I’m lucky. I dearly love 
teaching, but Dan is the wage- 
earner ror our femily. The epileptic 
who has to support himself and his 
family is in a very different position. 
Employers are seldom willing to 


ive him a chance, ^regardless of 
ow well his seizures are controlled. 
The record clearly shows that there 
is no reason for this. Epileptic work¬ 
ers, when properly placed, have no 
higher accident rate than any other 
group. But the vast majority of 
employers don’t know—or can’t 
accept—this. Consequently, epilep¬ 
tics often face the twin problems of 
unemployment and poverty. 

Driving, mixing socially, work¬ 
ing, marrying, childbearing are 
parts of life that the normal person 
takes for granted. For epileptics, all 
of them are full of threats and prob¬ 
lems. No wonder some people think 
epilepsy affects the personality I 
Seeing the public’s attitude towards 
epileptics, many of us find it safer 
to withdraw than to venture forth, 
safer to seek solitude than com¬ 
panionship, safer to try to blend into 
the background. 

As one expert rightly said, “Epi¬ 
lepsy is the only disorder where the 
sufferer is more handicapped by 
the attitude of society than by his 
disability.” 

I think I speak for all of us when 
I say that we want neither your 
pity nor your sympathy. But is it so 
much to ask that I be able to tell my 
children that I have epilepsy with¬ 
out fear of the consequences? I 
should like to speak the truth again, 
to my children, to my employer, to 
the community at large. I am tired 
of living a lie. 
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BOUT the only thing lost by politeness is a seat on a crowded bus,— 



An escaped political 
prisoner describes his 
shocking experiences 
in a Cuban jail 


Imprisoned 



by Castro 


By Gustavo ds los Reyes 


I AM A Cuban who has survived 
four years in Castro's prisons. 1 
am lucky to be alive and in the 
United States. Yet I am sick at heart. 
At this very moment at least 60,000 
of my countrymen are rotting in 
those same unbelievably foul hell¬ 
holes. It is imperative that the world 
wake up to the raw truth. 

Cuba has at least 48 prisons, de¬ 
tention centres and concentration 
camps specifically for those men and 
women who have dared to defy Cas¬ 
tro. All arc overcrowded, disease- 
ridden—and run with iron fists. On 
swamp-surrounded islands off the 
Cuban coast, for instance^ prisoners 
huddle in crude huts. Anyone who 
breaks the rules—perhaps by falling 
asleep during an indoctrination lec¬ 
ture—is dragged into the open and 
tied to a stake. Swarms of mosqui' 
toes sweep down on him. “After a 
night of this," a prisoner told me, 
“a man is driven into a delirium of 
torture-crazed babbling." 

For a Cuban today, the slight¬ 
est signs of “counter-revolutionary" 
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attitudes, such as avoiding 'Volun- 
tary’* sugar-cane cutting at vireek- 
ends, can bring imprisonment. An 
elaborate neighTOurhood spy system 
keeps a flood of accusations rolling 
in, with children encouraged by the 
authorities to inform on their 
parents. As food shortages and 
economic conditions worsen, the 
regimentation and repressions must 
be stepped up to keep the popula¬ 
tion under control. 

I was among the first to experi¬ 
ence this organized terror system. 
But my own ordeal is merely a 
sample of what thousands are under¬ 
going right now. In the late i95o*s, 
I supplied funds and food from my 
cattle ranch in Oriente Province to 
help the anti-Batista guerrillas. 
Three months after Castro took 
power in 1959, however, I became 
convinced that he was a traitor, and 
joined the underground. 

On the night of August 6, 1959, 
an uprising was planned. At 9.30 
p.m., eight of us held a secret meet¬ 
ing in Havana. When the last man 
arrived, one of our group pointed 
his sub-machine gun straight at my 
temple. “You’re under arrest,” he 
said. He and three others in our 
organization had betrayed us. 

Learning the “Wonders.” We 
were driven to a near-by army camp, 
locked up and subjected to rounds 
the*€lock questioning. After 15 
days we were transferred to La 
Cabaiia fortress overlookingHavana 

* See “My Five Months in Cnetio’e Dun¬ 
geons/’ The Reader’s Digest, July 1962. 


harbour. Here thousands'of Cubans 
and many Americans* have learnt 
about the “wonders” of Castro’s 
revolution. 1 was put in Galera 13, 
one of the tunnel-shaped dungeons 
that lea^, like spokes in a wheel, to 
a centre courtyard. In pre-Castro 
days 30 men were put in each 90-by- 
20-foot galera. Now there are 200! 

All of those caught with me were 
convinced that we would end up 
in Galera 14, the dungeon for those 
condemned to death. But, probably 
because of the then-rising interna¬ 
tional outcry against executions in 
Cuba, the regime put on a front of 
“leniency.” After a 13-day mass 
trial, a flve-man tribunal gave us 
prison sentences of from five to 30 
years. My own was for nine years. 

Now we began to get a real taste 
of communist captivity, in the form 
of the requisa, or search. About ir 
o’clock one night, scores of guards 
stormed into our galera. Brandish¬ 
ing bayonets, they forced us to strip 
and assemble naked in the court¬ 
yard. We stood shivering in the cold 
for over four hours, more numbed 
by indignity than anything else. 
Meanwhile, our meagre personal be¬ 
longings—from photographs of 
lov^ ones to such small luxuries as 
a bar of soap—were taken. At an¬ 
other requisa, we had to duck and 
dodge the probing points of bavon- 
ets wielded by aTOUt 100 soldiers. 
Fortunately, I was cut and knocked 
unconscious early and removed 
from the courtyard, thus avoiding 
three hours of abuse. 
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On a grey morning late in April 
i960, guards shouted out 200 names. 
S^n we found ourselves packed 
into old army transport planes, 
handcuffed to our seats. Our desti' 
nation; the penitentiary on the Isle 
of Pines. Ironically, this infamous 
prison is set amid beautiful green 
hills overlooking the sun-soaked 
sea. Its main section consists of four 
round brick buildings six storeys 
high, called circulars. Each floor has 
80 cells designed for one person; up 
to four men were frequently put in 
each of the cells. 

The buzzing of hundreds of 
voices in these human beehives was 
stunning to a new-comer. Then our 
nostrils were attacked by the stench 
of excrement and urine from the ex¬ 
posed privies, which are impossible 
to keep clean for lack of running 
water. 

From the outset it was obvious 
that the authorities were determined 
to break us, emotionally and physi¬ 
cally. One weapon: starvation. At 
6.30 a.m. came what was called 
breakfast—a 50'gallon drum of 
warm water with some coffee 
flavouring or just sugar for the hun¬ 
dreds of men in each circular. At ten 
a.m. came a drum of foul-smelling 
slop described as “soup’* because it 
had a few rotten vegetables in it. At 
2.3Cji' p*m. more soup—this time 
witfi a Htde iron-hara stale bread, 
and perhaps boiled macaroni or rice 
with a strange kind of Chinese b^n 
in it. We soon learned the conse^ 
quences of this diet; malnutrition 
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has no mercy. Tuberculosis was 
common. Dysentery ran wild. No 
one except those close to death was 
allowed in the prison hospital. 

One night Nicholas B.,a quiet 28- 
year-old engineer, whispered to me, 
“Gustavo, I’ve been having terrible 
toothache. I don’t think I can stand 
it any more.’’ The next day a pris¬ 
oner who had had dental training 
found what was a common ailment 
among us—rotting teeth. He dug 
out most of the decay with a set of 
finely pointed nails, but half of 
Nicholas’s teeth had to go. Two of 
us held him while our dentist ex¬ 
tracted one bad tooth after another, 
leaving this young man, like so 
many others, aged by grotesquely 
gaping holes in his mouth. 

Water was our scarcest commodi¬ 
ty. Drinking water was hauled bv 
truck from a near-by lagoon. Each 
morning we lined up with buckets 
for a meagre daily ration. It was 
yellowish, and few new-comers 
could drink it without incurring 
the wrath of their intestines. And, 
because we could so seldom wash 
and then only with brackish water, 
skin infections broke out all over 
our sweaty, dirty bodies. ' 

We always had to be on the alert 
for sileak inspections. At any time 
of day or ni^t, 200 to 300 guards 
with fixed bayonets might suddenly 
rush in. We kept sentinels who 
would wy “Raid!’* Everyone fran¬ 
tically attempted to hide any valu¬ 
able belongings he might sdll 
possess betore we were herded 
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naked to the ground flodr while the 
soldiers searched the cells to destroy 
or steal everything in sight. 

We had to stand in absolute si- 
lence. Any sound or movement was 
punished by kicking the prisoner to 
the ground. Often an older man 
could bear it no longer and would 
start to scream hysterically. He 
would be dragged out and never 
heard from again. When articles not 
allowed were found, their owners 
were led away, under a rain of 
blows, to the punishment cells. 

These cells are small stone com- 
partments with an iron door and 
a slot through which buckets of 
water are regularly thrown to keep 
the floors wet. Men are flung in 
naked for periods ranging from a 
month to more than a year, depend¬ 
ing on the whim of the prison boss. 
1 have seen what prisoners look like 
when they get out of there—living 
skeletons with incurable lung in¬ 
juries and paralysis of the ILnms. 

Polite Visitor. Such was the pat¬ 
tern of life at what we called Devil’s 
Island. After i8 months, during 
which I lost more than two stone, 
an indcctrinator paid me a visit, as 
he does to almost everyone there. 
He was polite, friendly. He offered 
me cigarettes, even a ^ink of good 
strong coffee. He knew everyming 
about me. 

*‘We’re not asking you to become 
a communist,” he said silkily. “We 
just want to help you. What good is 
it to sit about in this terrible place, 
your health going to ruin? Why 
/a6 * 
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don’t you join one o£ our rehabili¬ 
tation programmes? You’ll be able 
to visit your relatives and live in 
much nicer conditions.” 

Lastly, the favourite sales gim¬ 
mick : ‘‘You’ve been completely 
forgotten, amigo. We’re the only 
ones' who really care about your 
future. If your American friends are 
real, where are they?”. 

For hours during half a dozen 
visits 1 argued, and soon the auth¬ 
orities gave up. But, like vultures, 
they watch closely for prisoners to 
weaken under the constant strain 
of sickness, deprivation and des¬ 
pair. They never let up . on the 
line, ‘‘The Yankee imperialists have 
forgotten about you.” 

Most of us knew the meaning of 
‘‘rehabilitation.” One prisoner on 
our Boor, desperate to see his family, 
agreed to join such a programme, 
but later refused to co-operate and 
was returned to the Isle of Pines. 

‘‘All you have to do at first is 
listen to lectures on Marxism,” he 
told us. ‘‘But that’s all right, be¬ 
cause now the awful prison life is 
behind you, and you have a few 
luxuries. I was allowed to see my 
wife and children once a week. 
Then comes the catch. To stay, you 
must^give lectures to others. It’s one 
thing to listen to communist indoc¬ 
trination, and perhaps even scorn it 
to yourself, but if you have to stand 
up and try to convince others, 
you’re completely destroyed moral¬ 
ly. Friends and family no longer 
respect you, and you can’t respect 
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yourself. But it’s emotionally im¬ 
possible for most to face returning 
to prison life. Xlie communists have 
you where they want you. You’re a 
pawn.” 

There is only one other way to 
get out. By mid'1963 an eye ailment 
caused by malnutrition had become 
so bad that I was virtually blind. 
I was transferred to El Principe 
prison hospital in Havana. There 
an anti-Castro doctor and friend 
told the authorities I was critically 
ill and about to die. Suddenly I was 
released from prison “on proba¬ 
tion,” and in March 1964 I was able 
to obtain a visa to fly to Mexico. 

How Long? This is the end of 
my own story. Some may think my 
memory has become muddled or 
that I am exaggerating for the sake 
of propaganda. After all, 1 am just 
one more Cuban refugee. But not 
long ago the Inter-American Com¬ 
mission on Human Rights, an arm 
of the Organization of American 
States, interviewed scores of Cubans 
like myself and issued a report. 
Doubters should read it. Here are 
a few of the cases cited: 

• A 6o-year-old district attorney 
was held incommunicado for a 
month and a half. A family mem¬ 
ber who finally managed to see him 
briefly found to her horror that his 
wrists were blood-torn furrows. He 

*The International Commiasion of Juriaty, 
bnaed in Geneva, obtained persona) interviews 
with 124 people who have suffered or witnessed 
suffering in Cuban prisons—from peasants to 
businessmen to industrial workers to fishermen. 
This authoritative body declared: "Conditions 
in Cuban prisons under the Castro regime are 
utterly incompatible with human self-respect." 
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explained that he had been strung 
up like a ham by* his wrists for 
singing the national anthem. 

• A young man was isolated for 
four months while psychologists 
toyed with him as they would with 
a mouse in a box. They brought a 
plate of food and then took it away 
in half a minute, saying, ‘‘An hour 
has gone by and you haven’t eaten.” 
Ten minutes later they would give 
him breakfast, explaining that he 
had slept 4II night. Day after day 
this went on. When released, he 
cried out to a fellow prisoner, ‘‘Is it 
true that my children are 15 years 
old.? Is it true that I have already 
served 15 years of my sentence and 
that Fidel is still here and that we 
are still here.?” 

• A young woman reported: 
“Seventeen of us were crowded to¬ 
gether with no beds, no soap. We 
sat and slept on the dirt-covered 
floor day after day with no know¬ 
ledge of what was going on outside. 
All we could hear was continual 
screaming by a demented woman in 
a room near us. It was horrible.” 

For every one of these accounts 
there are scores more.* They have 
been checked, cross-checked and 
authenticated. How long will this 
be tolerated P Is it too much ^0 ask 
that the story of the Cuban prisoners 
be repeated to the world until it 
cannot be forgotten or brushed off? 
Is it too much to expect that the free 
nations be rallied in an unceasing^ 
uncompromisingdemand for an end 
to this infamy in Cuba’s prisons.? 
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By Sydney Harris 


The Courage of His Convictions 

“Well, I always admjred him,” 
said a friend of mine about a locally 
prominent man who had just died. 
“Whatever else you might say, he 
had the courage of his convictions.” 

I often wonder why people so 
much admire a man with “the cour¬ 
age of his convictions,” while they 
totally ignore a much higher and 
rarer kind of courage—the courage 
to examine one’s convictions, and to 
revise or abandon them in the light 
of such scrutiny. Convictions are 
dear to us; they are comfortable and 
reassuring; and it takes a genuinely 
courageous person to change them 
when they should be changed. 

The Risk of Loving 

As 1 STOOD at the airport, waiting 
for the plane to bring my family 
back from holiday, I thought of 
the frightful risk itivolvetl inmving. 
If pilase had crashed, most of 


myself would have gone down 
with it. 

And yet, there is no way to love 
without risk. When you commit 
yourself to another, when that other 
becomes an integral part of yourself, 
you have made yourself infinitely 
more vulnerable to the cold hand of 
fate. Those who cannot love are 
those who are afraid, or unable, to 
run the risks involved. They want 
to keep themselves safe and pro¬ 
tected. They fear that their love may 
be rejected, or betrayed, or weakly 
returned. 

Yet, unless we are willing to take 
such chances, to accept the fact that 
in loving wc leave ourselves wide 
open to disappointment or disaster, 
we cannot escape from the web of 
our own selfish egos. 

Good Judgement 

There are those who maintain 
that democracy in a large society 
is unworkable and self-defeating. 


RMiclioM from **Qn thg C«ntr»y," td t964 by SydH 0 y J. Harris 
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Such critics reckon without that 
quality known as “judgement,” For 
instance, it has been proved by ex¬ 
tensive tests that the larger the 
group, the better the judgement. If 
you ask a dozen people to estimate 
the weight of a telephone, the 
answers will vary widely, and the 
median answer is likely to be inac¬ 
curate. But by the time you have 
asked i,ooo people, the excesses will 
cancel each other out—and the 
median answer with be uncannily 
accurate. 

So, while the collective intelli¬ 
gence of a large group is only aver¬ 
age, the collective judgement is 
quite high—often much better than 
the individual judgements of the 
most intelligent people within the 
group. When democracy docs not 
work, or works badly, it is because 
native judgement is impeded by 
lack of information, or by the cum¬ 
bersome machinery of administer¬ 
ing a democratic society. It is not a 
lack in the people themselves. 

Spotlight on Sex 

The pendulum of popular opin¬ 
ion swings from one extreme to the 
other. Recently 1 heard an out¬ 
spoken girl student say, “Sex is a 
natural activity, just like eating or 
sleeping. Why should we surround 
it with mystery and taboos?” 

The m(xlern cult of “freedom” in 
sex is as unrealistic as the Victorian 
cult of “repression.” The Victorians 
thought that sex was never to be 
discussed; the moderns think that 
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hardly anything els^ is worth dis¬ 
cussing. Both are perverted views. 

Sex may be a “natural” activity, 
but in a quite dilfferent way from all 
other personal functions. Eating 
and sleeping and the rest arc in¬ 
dividual actions; sex, by its very 
nature, is an intcr-prsonal, social 
action, and everything social must 
be governed by conventions, or 
society would fall apart. 

It is healthy that we have cast 
off many of the veils that shrouded 
sex in the Victorian age; the subject 
needed daylight let in. But there is a 
difference between letting in day¬ 
light and throwing a spotlight upon 
it. To cast out the darkness, it is not 
necessary or desirable to cast out 
decency and decorum. 

“Why Thieves Fall Out** 

What keeps the world from fall¬ 
ing wholly into crime and corrup¬ 
tion is the psychological fact that 
evil is a separatist thing, while good¬ 
ness is a unifying thing. By its very 
nature evil separates itself, not 
merely from the good, but from 
other evil as well. Thieves fall out. 
Thieves must fall out, for it is the 
essence of their character. What is 
anti-social in them in the begin- 
ni[ng turns into anti-one-another in 
the end. Hitlers and Stalins cannot 
maintain “non-aggression pacts” for 
long. Tyrants are assassinated by 
their own lieutenants. Evil in 
its very nature is self-defeating; in 
dark oays, this trudi is someSmes 
all that good men have to cling to. . 
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a million die a year,. 


This young mother is fond of her two kids Her only 
concern Is their welfare No sacrifice is too great for 
her for their sake 

As ill luck would have It, poor nourishment and slreno- 
ous work to supplement the family income told upon her 
health Her weakness and above-normal temperature 
were ignored — as these are generally Ignored by the 
sufferer in the beginning — but the specialist after x<ray 
and other teats found her to bet,suff^ing from tuber¬ 
culosis 

The Governments determination to fight this scourge 
of India, which claims more than a million lives a 
year, would remain a dream but for the mass x-ray 
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W HENEVER I encounter one of 
life’s little frustrations, like 
ball-point pens that don’t start writ¬ 
ing when I do or taxicabs that dis¬ 
solve in the rain, 1 think of my 
friend Robert Benchley and usually 
wind up laughing at the situation 
and myself. Benchley had a rare 
ability to extract humour from his 
own encounters with the minor dis¬ 
asters and major banalities of life. 
Like most of us, he was confused 
by such everyday perils as income 
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tax, after-dinner speakers and finan¬ 
cial transactions. Yet his reactions 
were so gay and wry that he could 
transform a frustration into an essay 
or a him that would make millions 
of people laugh. 

I first met Benchley through a 
common bond: we were both 
unemployed and broke. It was in 
New York at the onset of the 1920*$, 
and he had lately left Vanity Fair 
magazine in a burst of indignation 
because the magazine had med his 
friend Dorothy Parker. They took 
working quarters together in a clut¬ 
tered cubicle in the Metropolitan 
Opera House and were occupied 
with desultory literary odd jobs. On 
the door was a sign saying ’'Utica 
Dr6p Forge and Tool Ckimpany.” 
Ori^nally Mrs., Parker had sug- 
^ted the simple legend: "Gents.” 
ilieir cable address was parkeench. 

1^ considered taking 
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smaller quarters, but Mrs. Parker 
vetoed the idea,” Benchley said on 
my first visit. ‘‘She’s right. Any¬ 
thing smaller than this would be 
adulterous.” 

Folderol with Finesse. Benchley 
did not look the part of a merry 
andrew. He had a moon face, a 
toothbrush moustache and a well- 
upholstered figure. He commuted to 
the New York suburb where he had 
a wife and two sons, and was active 
in social-welfare work. Yet he was 
the blithest spirit of all the group 
that gathered at the Algonquin 
Hotel in those years. 

All of us were occupied in some 
fashion with the arts. Benchley was 
soon rescued from the ranks of the 
unemployed by being taken on as 
drama critic by the original Ufe 
magazine. He was admirably suited 
to the task, for he loved the theatre 
and was always as much performer 
as writer. 

One day at lunch a disgruntled 
actor, his ego bruised by abrasive 
reviews from Benchley, Mrs. Par¬ 
ker and Alexander Woollcott, 
suggested that our raffish literary 
group put on a show and let the 
actors criticize us. We accepted tlie , 
challenge forthwith, and began 
whipping up a show called iVp 
Sirred, in which we would not only 
write the songs and acts but perform 
them as well. 

Recalling the aplomb with which 
1 had seen Benchley orally satirize 
human foibles, I urged him to do 
something for the snnwi 
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The solitary performance of No 
Sirred was presented on April 30, 
1922. I9 a taxi en route to ^e 
theatre, Benchley jotted down some 
notes for his performance. Then, at 
an unplanned point in the show, he 
wandered uncertainly on stage. “I 
shall take but a few minutes of your 
time this evening,” he said, smiling 
nervously, ‘‘for I realize that you 
would much rather be listening to 
interesting entertainment than to a 
dry financial statement.” 

The audience stirred restlessly, 
and several people eyed the exits. 

“But I am reminded of a story,” 
he persisted, “which all of you have 
probably heard.” Behchley, it de¬ 
veloped, was pretending to be an 
assistant treasurer of a club, deliver¬ 
ing a hopelessly unbusinesslike re¬ 
port to the members. As he bumbled 
along in a mixture of confusion and 
bravado, interrupting himself with 
false chuckles, getting tangled up in 
his meandering syntax, it began to 
dawn on the auaience that his ap- 
parendy fuinbling performance was 
actually a classic parody of the in¬ 
experienced public speaker caught 
between terror and the love of the 
sound of his own voice. When he 
exiled, bumping into the proscenir 
uir^ he brought the house down. 

This inspired bit of folderc^, “The 
Treasurer’s Report,” was to trans* 
form Benchley’s Ufe. Irving Berlin 
saw it and prompdy hired nim for 
his Musif Box‘ Reoue. Bendhley 
received film offers. Later t^me 
syitdicate^ .cio|umo, a 
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and a steady stream of books. His 
performance had revealed to the 
public what his friends already 
knew—that Benchley was one of 
the funniest men alive. 

“Just to meet him was a tonic,” 
humorist Frank Sullivan once said. 
“Spending an evening with him 
was a boon. That was his cr(»s. 
There just wasn’t enough of him to 
go round.” 

He was not only funny himself; 
he was also the ideal audience for 
your story or joke. He would listen 
with a look of eager glee, chuckling 
in anticipation of your point. And 
when you had finished, he would 
explode in a booming, infectious 
laugh—“a New Year’s horn of a 
laugh,” playwright Ben Hccht 
called it—that made you feel you 
were the wittiest person in the 
world. “Because he was so inter¬ 
ested in you,” a friend said, “you 
seemed to become more interest- 


It was impossible to settle the 
dinner bill when you were with 
Benchley. Even if you got your 
hands on it, he would slip the waiter 
a large note and murmur, “Don’t 
pay any attention to my nephew. 
He spent his allowance last night at 
the skating rink.’* 

Basically, he believed that all 
financial transactions were booby 


traps for the unwary. Once 1 spent a 
night with him and his wife Ger¬ 
trude at their home. The normally 
gay and witty Benchley seemed Un¬ 
usually pensive, “That bank of 




mineds very strange,’’ he said, at 
last. “I went there mis mornings 
because I needed a loan. And do you 
know something? They gave it to 
me just like that.” 

The next day he went to the bank 
and withdrew his account. “I don’t 
trust 3 bank,” he muttered, “that 
would lend money to such a poor 
risk.” 

His erratic financial methods 
made him the despair of banks, but 
he was so cheerful about it all that 
the bankers could never stay angry 
for long. When endorsing cheques 
he would add friendly little mes¬ 
sages. Once, while out on the town, 
he cashed a cheque, first writing on 
the back, “Having a wonderful 
time. Wish you were here.” 

LowRe8istance.Benchley moved 
into the Algonquin Hotel, but soon 
found that his friends made it al¬ 
most impossible for him to get any 
work done. When he announced 
that he was moving to a new hide¬ 
away, the manager of the Algon¬ 
quin protested that he would take 
measures to keep friends from com¬ 
ing up to bother Benchley. “You 
might keep them from coming up,” 
Robert sighed, “but you wouldn’t 
be able to keep me from coming 
down.” Actually, he had little desire' 
to work in seclusion. 

He would put off writing as long 
as possible it there were congenial 
company at hand. Once he wrote a 
magazine article entitled “I Like to 
Loaf.” The editor received it two 
weeks late with the explanadon, “I 

A 
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Selectionsfrom Bonchley 

“I DO most of my work 
sitting down," he said. 
"That’s where I shine." 

There are several ways 
in which to apportion the 
famiiy income, ail of them 
unsatisfactory. 

Anyone can do any 
amount of work, provided 
it isn't the work he is 
supposed to be doing at 
that moment. 

A DOG teaches a boy 
fidelity, perseverance and 
to turn round three times 
before iying down. 

The advantage of keep¬ 
ing famiiy accounts is clear. 
If you do not keep them, 
you are uneasily aware of 
the fact that you are spend¬ 
ing more than you are 
earning, if you do keep 
them, you know it. 

There are two classes of 
travel—first class, and with 

children.— Quoted by Rudolf Fleech 
In *rha Book of Unusual Quotations 
(Cassell, London) 


was loafing." Another time Robert 
sat down to write a magazine piece^ 
he pecked out the word "The." 
Then he got stuck. Disgustedly, hc 
went downstairs, where he tnet 
some pals and spent a cheery hour 
or so. When he returned to his type¬ 
writer, the solitary “The" still 
1^0 


stared accusingly at Jhim. He sat 
disconsolately trying to think of 
something more, then suddenly 
added, "... hell with it”—and went 
back to rejoin his friends. 

1 doubt if there ever was a fiat like 
Benchley’s retreat at the Royalton, 
opposite the Algonquin. Magazines, 
bwks and other impedimenta were 
strewn everywhere in grand dis¬ 
array. There was also a sagging 
sofa which Benchley called “The 
Track.” Whfcn he felt like a snooze 
he would say, "Well, guess I’ll take 
a couple of laps round the track”— 
and lie down on it. Although de¬ 
signed as a hideaway, the place was 
soon filled, as James Thurber said, 
"with ^men who wanted to get his 
ear, hear his laughter and his talk, 
and cry on his shoulder.” 

Fifteen Adjectives. Benchley al¬ 
ways had a low regard for his own 
talents. "It took me 15 years to find 
out that I had no gift for writing," 
he once grumbled. "But I couldn’t 
give it up because by that time I was 
too famous.” When someone com¬ 
plimented him on his style he said, 
“I don’t know enough to have a 
style. I know, at the most, 15 adjec¬ 
tives." 

Actually, his combination of non¬ 
sense. non sequiturs and inside-out 
logic gave him a style unique 
among humorists. In bo^s like My 
Ten Years in a Quandary and How 
They Grew; After iqo^What?;snd 
Prom Bed to Worse, he wrote some 
of the funniest things ever written 
in the English language. "The 
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Robert Benchley was known to tip handsomely whenever services were 
rendered him. During a brief stay at a fashionable resort hotel, however, 
he found the simple courtesies lacking, and decided not to tip at all. On 
his departure he thought he had got by all those who might expect tips, 
when he encountered a doorman holding open the door of his waiting car. 

“You're not going to forget me, sir?" the doorman enquired anxiously, 
thrusting out his palm. 

Benchley grasped the outstretched hand and shook It. “No,” he said 
in a voice charged with emotion, “I’ll write to you.” 

One feminine member of the Hotel Algonquin's famous Round Table 
group made a practice of trying to do away with herself because of her 
complicated affairs of the heart. The fifth or sixth time this romanticist had 
been rushed to a hospital and returned pale and shaken, Benchley offered 
her a word of advice. “You want to go easy on this suicide stuff,” he said 
kindly. “First thing you know, you'll ruin your health.” 

—Margaret Caaa Harriman, Ths Vicious Circis 

Benchley heartily disliked the outdoors. He went to great pains to avoid 
fresh air. One sunny day in Hollywood a friend called on him and found 
him under a sun lamp. “Why are you sitting under that?" the friend 
demanded. He pointed to the sun-drenched lawn. “Why don't you sit out 
there?" 

Said Benchley, recoiling, “And get hit by a meteor?” ~E. & Edgar 

Feeling indisposed, Benchley went to a doctor. After thumping him for 
an hour, the doctor confessed, “I can't find anything wrong with you.” 


Benchley plan is to knock you over 
with a feather,” says playwright 
Jean Kerr, 

Despite his admitted dislike of 
buckling down, Benchley produced 
^ amazing amount o£ work. Be¬ 
sides writing a dozen books, count- • 
less columns and magazine articles, 
he wrote or appeared in 47 films 
and 48 shorts, including the Oscar- 
winning apotheosis of insomnia, 
How to Sleep, 

Much of Benchiey's humour was 


a case of art imitating life—Bench- 
ley’s life. Some of his most amuang 
remarks were impromptu. Once, 
coming out of a Hollywood restau¬ 
rant slightly befuddled, he asked a 
uniformed man to call him a taxi* 
‘Tm sorry,” the man said coldly. ' 
“I happen to be a Rear-Admiral 
in the Navy.” ”AU right, then,” 
Benchley said cheerfully, ”get us a 
battleship.” 

He loved practical jdees^-oe^, 
cruel Jokes, but, imnaensitat 


t^6s ROBERT BENCHLEY, MY MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 


As Bsnchley heaved a sigh of relief, the doctor added quickly, “But you 
' take these pills, and rii call at your house tomorrow to see if anything has 

developed." 

Benchley dragged his weary body home. Next day, the doctor found 
him in bed, his tongue hanging out. "Doctor," Benchley moaned, "are 
you sure those pills were all right? I feel mighty peculiar." 

The frightened doctor threw back the sheets, and gasped. Benchley had 
glued feathers to every portion of his body from the neck down and 
looked like a giant bird in repose. -E. E. Edgar 

‘ » 

Asked if he knew Robert Sherwood, the distinguished author-playwright 
who rose tp the spectacular height of six feet seven inches, Benchley 
leaped on to a chair, extended his hand over an imaginary head and said, 
"Know him! I've known him since he was this high!" — Coiiia Small 

When Benchley was a s|udent at Harvard a final exam confronted him 
with a question something like this: "Discuss the arbitration of the 
International fisheries problem in respect to hatcheries protocol and 
dragnet and trawl procedure as it affects (a) the point of view of the 
United States, and (b) the point of view of Great Britain." 

Benchley was frank, as well as somewhat desperate, and wrote as 
follows: "I know nothing about the point of view of Great Britain in the 
arbitration of the international fisheries problem, and nothing about the 
point of view of the United States. Therefore I shall discuss the question 
from the point of view of the fish." —Edward Blewett and John Hoimaa 


pranks. Once he left an envelope at 
the door of Grant's Tomb. A passer¬ 
by who found it was starded to dis¬ 
cover inside a note reading, "Please 
leave qne quart Grade A and one 
pint whipping cream." On a trip to 
, Venice he cabled a friend, “Streets 
^flooded. Please advise." 

Have Been Having a 
’ Bafiy,**&nchley was born in Wor¬ 
cester, Massachusetts, and had a 
sotidi conservative New England 
From his earliest yeatA 


however, he had a cockeyed out¬ 
look on life. At school, when he had 
to write an essay on ho^ to do 
something practical, he wrote 
“How to Embalm a Corpse." 

Later, at Harvard University, he 
wrote a weighty treatise on the 
Newfoundland fishing industry— 
firom the viewpoint of the fish. Also 
while at Harvard, he and a friend 
were walking one day»dirough an 
exclusive square. Smitten by in¬ 
spiration, he went up to a house and 

H3 
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knocked on the door. A maid an¬ 
swered. “We’ve come for the dav¬ 
enport,” Robert said briskly. The 
confused maid let them in; they 
picked up a davenport and carried it 
across the square to another house. 
Again they knocked and were 
greeted by a maid. “We’ve brought 
the davenport,” Robert announced. 
“Where shall we put it?” The be¬ 
wildered maid indicated a place in 
the living-room. Benchley and his 
friend deposited it there and went 
happily on their way. 

After university, Benchley had a 
dreary procession of jobs, including 
one organizing picnics for a paper 
company. Yet he never lost his 
determination to be a writer. When 
he was trying unsuccessfully to get 
started, he worked as a volunteer, 
investigating housing conditions in 
Harlem, and as leader of a boy’s 
club. Later, when he was famous 
and occupied with many things, he 
also constantly tried to help people 
who were down on their luck. 

He always retained his New Eng¬ 
land conscience, and a flinty sense 
of integrjty—and, f6r all his love of 
fun, he could get angry. He re¬ 
signed from the Harvard Club of 
New York because it rejected a man 
for writing a book about socialism. 
He moveaout of a Hollywood hotel 
when it refused to let a Negro 
musician friend of his visit him in 
his room. 

But even Benchley’s anger could 
take a whimsical turn. During his 
time in Hollywood^ we once hgd 
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adjoining bungalows at a place 
called the Garden of Allah, One 
night, trying to make a long-dis¬ 
tance call, he couldn’t contact the 
switchboard operator. Whereupon 
he stalked into the lobby and turned 
all the furniture upside down. Then 
he left a note for the sleeping oper¬ 
ator. “Let this be a lesson to you,” 
it said. “I might have been having 
a baby.” 

The Lights Go Out. In Novem¬ 
ber 1945, Benchley suffered a scries 
of haemorrhages and was taken to 
hospital. Scores of his friends rallied 
round to give blood, but he lapsed 
into a coma and died. Suddenly 
the world seemed a duller place. 
“There’s nobody like that around 
any more,” John O’Hara said. 
“There’s nobody who even comes 
close.” Someone recalled what Rob¬ 
ert had said after a friend’s death: 
“When a great humorist dies, every¬ 
body should go to a place where 
there is laughter, and drink to his 
memory until the lights go out.” 

Those of us who loved Robert 
decided to do exactly that. Groups 
gathered at two restaurants he was 
devoted to, the 21 in New York and 
Romanoff’s in Beverly Hills. We 
reminisced about him and the funny 
and kind things he said and did. 
Those of us in New York tele- * 
phoned the group at RomanofTSr 
and everybody had a favourite 
Benchley' story, gay or outrageous, 
to exchan^. Eventually, it was time 
’ to turn ofl the H^ts and go honte. 
The night seemcri darker. - .' * 










A SiGNIHCANT FACl—seldom 
emphasized We represent a tradition 
goinp right back to 1870 when was 
laid the foundation of India's Iron and 
steel industry We command too a 
management service, a know-how 
mellowed by about 75 years This 
gives us an understandmg-of a basic 
industry, and dictates our attitude— 
towards a possible fulfilment of the 
role assigned to us to double our 
production to 2 million tonnes of ingot 
steel. ” 

Wfc HAVE DONE IT BEFORE , The 
integrated plant at Burnpur produces its 


own coke, pig iron and steel Ingots for 
processing in Its various roiling mills A 
two-phase expansion programme was com¬ 
pleted the other day-ahead, incidentally, 
of schedule and within the budgeted cost 
—to take annual production to 1 3 million 
tonnes of pig iron and 1 million tonnes of 
Ingot steel The targets have been achieved 
and maintained, in spite of the steady dete¬ 
rioration in the quality of the primary raw 
materials, particularly coking coal and 
limestone 

OUR WAY TO DO «r AGAIN Since 
the country needs better iron, more steel 
and more diversified end products ^we are 
ready with another two-phase espanalot^ 
programme. Under the new hrat phase we 
Intend to take advantage of the latest teeh- 



challenge of expansion 


nology to increase production from the 
existina units, ideally balanced and supple* 
manted by new equipment at a compare* 
lively low Investment cost-to make Integra* 
tion more thorough and yield 1 3 million 
tonnes of ingot steel The introduction of 
continuous casting will convert the addi* 
^ ^nally available molten steel into blooms 
dr slabs which the existing secondary mills 
will deal with satisfactorily with minor im* 
provements here and there 
We have intensified our research for the 
better grading and preparation of blaat 
furnace burden materials, to Improve output 
' and lower costs Our colliery development 
project will soon make us self-sufficient in 
coking coal of a consistent quality The final 
shape of the new phase II io- yet to be 
decided assuredly It will be a logical pro¬ 
jection on phase I with no redundancy In 
between 

WHA'> h ,1 Nr, A ’ 

So much for Bumpur But at neighbouring 
Kulti where it all really began in 1870 with 
the oldest successful unit in India to pro¬ 
duce pig iron by modern methods till 19M— 
the famed foundry is being continuously 
modernized and expanded Kulti consumes 
more than 20% of the pig iron consumed in 
a year in India, makes complicated and 
varied castings for India's railways, steel 
plants and sugar and chemical manufac¬ 
tories Kulti also spins out cast iron pipes 
by full train-loads every¬ 
day as done nowhere 
else in India, for her 
projects and utiUtles 
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Beyond England 


By Paul Frigclns 


T hrust like the toe of a boot into the open HfUd 

Atlantic, Cornwall is the westernmost i i j 
and one of the loveliest parts of England. Ufld loVCly 
Here lived the bold buccaneers who inspired 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pirates of Penzance, ^{j ilNU 

And still to be seen is romantic Camelot, fnpriJlCiidSj 
where legend says that King Arthur reigned / ^ ^ ^V 

with his Knights of the Round Table. COVPS (Uld \dll 7 lcloi 
But Cornwall is not really English. Isolated 
from the rest of the country for centuries, and 

infused with the blood of sea-going adven- i 

turers from afar (no point in die Duchy is 
more than 20 miles from the sea), the people 
of Cornwall retained their own distinctive 


language and culture. 

Until about 100 years ago, savs distin¬ 
guished Cornish author and chronicler, A. K. 


Hamilton Jenkin, “there were Cornish 
people who would tell you they had never 
Dccn to England 1 “ Their cobbled-street vil¬ 
lages, tuck^ away in coves and harbours 
along the wild coast, bear such un-English 
names as Bojewyan and Mawgan-in-Meneage, 
and Mousehole (pronounced Mouzel), 

My wife and 1 timed our visit to Cornwall 
fof spring, when the whole countryside is in 
bloom. In our small car we fdlowed cork- 


sorew roads bordered by i,ooo-year*old rock 
wtlU and estates first recordra 880 years 


Cmdmud /rom 
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ago in the Domesday Book. 

Suddenly on the rugged 
moorlands we glimpsed the 
great stone Lanyon Quoit, a 
striking prehistoric monument. 
Here, 1,500 years before the 
birth of Christ, some unknown 
people erected three enormous 
granite slabs double a man’s 
height and topped by a giant 
ij-ioot capstone. These rock- 
hewn dolmens—or quoits as the 
Cornishmen call them—were 
probably the tombs of tribal 
chieftains, and they must have 
been set in position with no 
more than a Stone Age lever 
and rawhide ropes. 

Throughout Cornwall, the 
traveller finds a curious com¬ 
bination of pagan and Christian 
landmarks. Stone circles and 
crosses, cairns and *‘holy wells,” 
earthworks and burial places, 
were left by people of the 
Bronze and Iron Ages, and 
Celtic and Roman saints, in 
turn. The countryside is rich in 
relics of Stone Age worship 
and fertility rites. On the wino- 
swept moor near Madron vil¬ 
lage stands the Men-an-Tol, or 
Holed Stone, through which it 
is said children were passed 
“nine times against the sun,” 
as a cure for rickets. Near 

MMtttfM******——*—•*•»—•***•♦•**•* — 

PoK local historical background in 
thU articlci Paul Friggens is indds^ to 
A. K. Hamilton Jen^, author of “The 
Story of Cornwair*; “Ctvnu^ and « 
Its Petmle"; “The Cornish Mtqor,’* elt. Ri 



Above: Lanym probably the tomb of 
a ekuftain of 3^500 j^ars fljgo 

Below: The Harbow at Boseastle 

Opposite: The fishing village of Mevagiss^ 

Opposite below: St. Michael*s Mount, 
eroumed by its easUe 
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Lamorna arc the "Merry Maid¬ 
ens," a circle of 19 stones repre¬ 
senting the fate of foolish 
maidens who made merry on 
Sunday. 

Pirates and Smugglers. The 

earliest adventurers to reach 
Cornwall were probably Medi¬ 
terranean—some say the mer¬ 
chants of Tyre and Sidon, 
bartering their silks, saffron 
and spices for tin. Following 
them came the invading Celts, 
the Romans and lastly the 
English. But even the English 
never fully conquered Cornwall, 
which remained fiercely proud 
and independent, retaining its 
peculiar language, customs and 
worship. When James II grant¬ 
ed special toleration to Catho¬ 
lics, a fiery Cornish churchman, 
Bishop Jonathan Trclawny, 
angrily protested and in 1688 
was imprisoned in the Tower 
of London. Rebellious Cornish- 
men marched to his rescue, ob¬ 
tained his acquittal and re¬ 
turned home to sing what later 
became a kind of Cornish na¬ 
tional anthem, "Trclawny.” 

And have they fixed the where 
and when? 

And shall Trelawny die? 

Here*s twenty thousand Cor¬ 
nish men 

Will know the reason whyl 

Cornwall was long the hide¬ 
out of smugglen and pirates 
Lady Mary Killigrew^S pirate 
band boldly boarded a Spanish 


*5* 
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ship in Falmouth harbour one 
stormy night, drowned the crew 
and seized the cargo. Prussia Cove, 
near Cudden Point, was the hide-out 
of “Fair Trader John” Carter, or 
“King of Prussia,” who between 
1770 and 1807 dispatched his smug' 
gling ships across the Channel to 
France m pursuit of a thriving trade 
in spirits, tea, silks, muslin, lace and 
tobacco. The coast here is honey¬ 
combed with caves, some of which 
are connected by secret passages to 
a lookout house above. 

To the Cornish people, smuggling 
was a kind of legitimate “free 
trade.” Says Hamilton Jenkin, 
“Smuggling and Methodism long 
went hand in hand.” 


July 

Also active were thcj‘wreckcrs.” 
From ancient times, gales and 
mountainous seas have driven ships 
onto that treacherous headland. The 
Lizard. Here the Cornish people 
plundered them. Indeed, the early 
ruling families staked out their 
wrecking “rights” to precise areas 
of the coast. Later, the poor asserted 
their rights, too, and a preacher on 
the Scilly Isles, off Land’s End, 
closed his prayers with the supplica¬ 
tion : “We pray Thee, O Lord, not 
that wrecks should happen, but that 
if wrecks do happen. Thou wilt 
guide them to the Scilly Isles, for 
the beneht of the poor inhabitants.” 

Historians also record, however, 
that the Cornish repeatedly risked 
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their lives to rescue diousands of the 
shipwrecked. Moreover, one of the 
great hfe-saving inventions of all 
ume, the rocket and breeches buoy, 
was the product of a sea disaster off 
Cornwall. In the early iSoo's the 
frigate Anson was driven on the 
• rocks near The Lizard, and the 
captain and more than lOO men 
were dashed to pieces m the boiling 
surf. Among those standing help¬ 
less on the shore was Henry Tren- 
grouse, who vowed that day to find 
a way to help the people aboard 
these foundering ships 
Later, Trengrousc, with others, 
perfected the rocket gun to shoot 
a “line’* to ships at sea and thus 
gave the world an invention that 


has since saved thousands of lives. 

The coast is the glory of Corn¬ 
wall, and the best way to see it 
IS to walk Its paths and explore 
Its delightful towns and villages. 
Eagerly, we turned to St. Ives, 
founded, according to legend, in the 
fifth century, and nestled in a great 
curving bay of sapphire-blue water. 
With Its jumble of grey stone cot¬ 
tages and pastel'|>a]nted shops 
perched several flights above or be¬ 
low the level of the narrow, twisting 
lanes and streets, it is surely one of 
the most delightful spots on earth. 

Half an hour’s walk from St. Ives 
IS the quaint, almost deserted village 
of Zennor, with its mermaid carved 
on a seat in the village church. The 
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beautiful figure holds a mirror, and 
IS combing seaweed from her tan¬ 
gled tresses. She is at least 500 years 
old, for she was there when the 
church was rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century. Legend asserts that a 
mermaid was attracted to the church 
by the singing, fell in love with 
the squire's son, and lured him 
into the depths of the sea. 

In a swirling morning mist we 
got our first glimpse of another 
Cornish attraction, St. Michael’s 
Mount. A rocky eminence, once the 
site of a twelfth-century Benedictine 
monastery, the Mount is now 
crcwned by a fairy-tale castle. At 
high tide, St. Michael's is an island; 
at low tide you can walk to it by a 
stone causeway. Here, according to 
legend, the Archangel Michael 
appeared as a hermit. Edward the 
Confessor allowed the Benedictines 
to build the castellated abbey, a 
stronghold and sanctuary down the 
centuries. Today the Mount is the 
home of Lord St. Levan, and a 
growing tourist attraction. 

Tasty Pasty. The original Com- 
ishmen were hority-handed, hardy 
folk—miners, farmers and fisher¬ 
men—-who ate a coarse, heavy diet. 
Today they still delight in "herby” 
(herl» and bacon) pie, hogs-pud- 
ding, scalded or “clotted” cream 
and—^favourite and indispensable— 
the pasty. 

Some say that the pasty originated 
with a Cornish JhouseWife who for 
years had been providing her mmer- 
husbaiid with stale, unappetising 


lunches to be eaten underground. 
One day, under duress, she hit on a 
tasty replacement in a perfect pack¬ 
age. She rolled her beef and tetty 
(potato) into a piecrust, folded it 
over and crimpea the edges, making 
a tightly sealed and nutritious me^ 
which fitted conveniendy into a 
tmner's coat pocket. If she lacked 
beef and tetty, she would make a 
pasty of fish or anything else 
available—and it was said that the 
Devil never dared visit Cornwall 
for fear of being put into a pasty. 

Did He or Didn’t He? Driving 
to north Cornwall, you come first to 
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Ruins of Xmg Arihur*s Tmtagel Castle 


the quiet town of Camelford, 
Tennyson's “Camelot,” At Slaugh¬ 
ter Bridge, says the legend, the 
armies of Arthur and the usurper, 
Modred, met in the year 54?. 

Four miles from Camelford is 
Dozmary Pool, the sitfe of the pass¬ 
ing of Arthur and the lake mm 
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which Sir Bedivere was corn- 
tnanded to cast the invincible sword, 
Excalibur. And beyond that is 
crumbling Tintagel Castle, legend¬ 
ary home of King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table. The 
ruins rise a sheer 300 feet above a 
wild and rugged headland. Below, 
in the clifFs beside the roaring 
breakers you can glimpse the magi¬ 
cian Merlin’s cave. Enchanted, I 
stood here, recalling Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King. 

“And on the night when Uthcr in 
Tintagel past away . . . 

Down me wave and in the dame 
was borne 

A naked babe, and rode to Mer¬ 
lin’s feet, 

Who stoopt and caught the babe, 
and cried, ‘The King!’ ” 


The real King Ardiur was prob¬ 
ably a Celtic chieftam who Ira his 
countrymen against the invading 
Saxony in the fifth century. Even 
today Cornish clans swear on the 
**Sword of King Arthur” and keep 
alive his memory. But proof that he 
ever held court at Tintagel is lack¬ 
ing. In fact, after extensive excava¬ 
tions there in the 1930’s, the Minis¬ 
try of Works theorized that very 
likely Tintagel was begun as a 
sixth-centuvy Celtic monastery, and 
later fortidra, but it doubts if the 
massive ruin has any connexion 
with Arthur. A guide commented 
during our visit: “I wouldn’t say 
that ’e lived ’ere at ail, and 1 caan’t 
say that ’e dedn’t.” 

At Tintagel, it’s somehow easier 
to believe that he did. 


Cartoon Quips 

Wife to husband relaxing on terrace: “The trouble with suburban 
living is no matter where you sit you’re always looking at something you 
should be doing.” ■—F, F. 

One American woman to another at World’s Fair: “Do you think 
it’s safe to drink the water in the fcM'eign pavilions ?” —Cenaoni 

Boss to executive assistant; “Benson, must you concentrate all your 
imagination, initiative and daring oh your expense account?” 

—M. Blanchard 

Woman to friend as husband sleeps on sofa: “Frankly, I don’t care if 
there is life on another planet. I just wish there were a little menre on this 
one I ” —W. Hoeat 

Tourist to waiter: “Slow down 1 Je parle French-language records.” 

—nanchard 

One unemployed man to another: “What hurts was diat I wash’t re¬ 
placed by a whole computer'—just a transistor.’* —D. M. ^ 
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to t»>i <Jom*ral WiUiaoi Hoi^th’s inoUo, “and go 

Joi tSu‘ nnfw^sioiicfl orator* and blaring brass 

hands^ ll>*' tnifuanl Ktiih ol tln'^ founder u4 the Sajv<ition 
\un) jjt n*'{rated thi shameful sltiuts «{ Victorian England, 
bi ing.ng a message of hope ami sahation fo the dow iitirodden 
,nid j)oveif^-slnckeji, drunkards, piostitutes and starving 
I hildrcn. 

< elebrating its <ct!tenar) this month, the Army mm has 
7^,500 ofluets derlii ated to an endrmous programme of work 
in ivLf cfmntries and ihl languages throughout the world. In 
“Till* tfCneral Neitt to GodT* a Book Society Choke— 
Rii iiard Cfdlier recounts the beginnings of this great crusade 
with the sharp eye for dramatic incident and rich anecdote 
n hith made best-sellers of his earlier books* “The City That 
W ould Not Die” and “The Sands ot Dunkirk/* 
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H e came up the Mile End themselves. The Reverend William 

Road, in London’s East Booth spoke in an unfamiliar Mid- 

End, a tall, bearded man in frock- lands accent, yet infusing his voice 
coat and wide brimmed hat. Out- was a ring of conviction, and his 
side the brick fa^de of The Blind grey eyes flashed compellmgly 
Beggar public house he halted and Then, from the crowd^ an egg 
drew a nook from beneath his arm. came whizzing to And its mark, 

“There is a heaven in the East and the subtle spell was broken. 

End for everyone>’' he declared. With yolk trickling down his face, 
“—for everyone who will stop Booth paused and pravcd, then 
and think and look to Christ as a strode on through the stinlcing slum 
personal Saviour.” The 36-year-old itinerant cvan- 

Prom the pub a volley of jeers and gelist had recently come to London 
oaths arose, but others in the ragged, It was July 1865. Bntain, under 
unwashed throng which had Queen Victoria, was the richest and 
pressed round him listened despite most powerful nation on earth, and 

Condtnttd frotn ’*Th» GwnerM N 0 *t to Ood,*‘ t965 by Ruhord CoUtar 
and pabiuhad by CoBtns, London 
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yet her capital had spawned incred¬ 
ible slums. The East End was one of 
the worst, a squalid labyrinth with 
half a million people, crammed 290 
to the acre—“a great large muck- 
heap,” said one bitter pauper, “what 
the rich grows their mushrooms 
on." 

Shoulders stooped, long arms 
swinging, Booth marched through 
the Blthy, shrieking population. 
Outside pub after pub he saw silent, 
savage men lunge and strike at one 
another; match-sellers and orange- 
women blocked his path; Irish 
flower girls, bare feet marbled with 
dirt, whined and cajoled; and in 
the gutters children with wolfish 
faces foraged for food. 

He saw five-year-olds blind drunk 
at tap-room doorways. Every fifth 
shop was a gin shop, and most had 
special steps to help even the tiniest 
mites to reach the counter. All fea¬ 
tured penny glasses of gin. The 
city stank of cattle hides, chimney 
smoke, stagnant water, leaking gas, 
and dung. The Thames itself was 
nicknamed “The Great Stink.’* 
More than 350 sewers flushed into 
its yellow-grey waters, and for two 
miles between Westminster and 
London Bridge, a sticky black bank 
of sewage, six feet deep, stretched 
100 feet into the main channel. Dis¬ 
ease was everywhere, and death was 
an old familiar. Indeed, cholera had 
struck three times since 1832. 

The plight of the poor had 
always weighed on Booth’s con¬ 
science. Now, as he tramped 
i6o 
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through this human inferno, he was 
convinced that he had been made 
witness to the East End’s raw jungle 
for a purpose. It was midnight, ms 
wife Catherine later recalled, when 
his key grated in the lock of 
their lodgings. Then Booth, his 
eyes ablaze, strode into the living- 
room, and, with the horrors m 
the Mile End Road still burning 
in his thoughts, he burst out: 

“Darling, I have found my des¬ 
tiny!” 

Hearing these words, Catherine 
Booth might well have felt the cold 
hand of uncertainty. Upstairs slept 
six children, and she was even then 
pr^nant with a seventh. It was 
difficult enough to make ends meet, 
and if her husband now meant to 
spend his life among the poverty- 
stricken East Enders, the future 
would be precarious indeed. But 
Catherine was as zealous as Wil¬ 
liam, and eagerly shared his vision. 
“We have trusted in the Lord be¬ 
fore,” she said, “and we can trust 
Him again.” 

Both of these young people had 
long taken to heart the example of 
John Wesley, Methodism’s founder, 
a fragile little minister who, a cen¬ 
tury earlier, had< preached in the 
streets to the poor and degraded- 
men and women who never entered 
a church. “Go not only to those who 
need you,” he had told his follow¬ 
ers, “but to those who need you 
most.** 

The advice appealed to Boodi. 
Apprenticed to a Nottingh^^ 
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pawnbroker as a boy, he had seen 
degradation and misery. At 15, he 
had joined the Metnodists and 
begun to carry the word to the local 
riff-raff and ne’er-do-wells. Two 
years later, mustering a shabby con¬ 
tingent from “The Bottoms,” Not¬ 
tingham’s cruellest slum, he shocked 
the congregation of the Wesleyan 
Chapel on Broad Street by bringing 
* them to morning worship. 

The poor, if they came to chapel 
at all, were expected to enter by a 
side door and sit on hard benches 
behind a partition where they could 
not be seen. But, oblivious to the 
stony stares of mill-managers, shop¬ 
keepers and their well-dressi 
wives, “Wilful Will,” as Booth was 
called, was herding his charges 
into the best seats. 

When he was 20, Booth jour¬ 
neyed to Walworth in South Lon¬ 
don to work at his trade of pawn¬ 
broking. But he spent most of his 
time preaching, living on scant 
savings and selling his furniture to 
make ends meet. It was there that 
he met and fell in love with 
Catherine Mumford, the dark, petite 
da^hter of a local coach builder 
ancl ‘ occasional Methodist lay- 
preacher. Mercurial and emotional, 

f iven to great elation—^and black 
espair—Booth found in this gentle 
and level-headed girl the perfect 
helpmate. 

Encouraged by Catherine, Booth 
Enrolled as a theological student in 
a school run by a breakaway sect of 
the Methodist Church, known as 


the New Connexion. On the day of 
his enrolment, preaching in a near¬ 
by chapel, he made 15 converts. His 
sermons were charged with thun¬ 
derous fervour; once picturing the 
world’s sinners as shipwrecked men 
whom only Christ could save, he 
leaped on to the pulpit seat, wildly 
waving his handkerchief as a dis¬ 
tress signal. 

Soon he was going too fast and 
too far even for the New Connex¬ 
ion. As a travelling campaigner, he 
made 1,700 converts in the space 
of a few months, but his metnods 
were too lusty for Victorian 
England. The Connexion cut short 
his travels and gave him a fixed 
post. 

In 1858, not yet 30, he became a 
fully ordained minister, but, con¬ 
trary to his hopes, he was given 
another routine appointment. At 
last, in 1861, his heart and mind 
drawn irresistibly to the unchurched 
masses of the big cities, Booth 
resigned his position in the ministry 
altogether, and set out on the trail 
which would lead him to the slums 
of the Mile End Road. • 

THE BATTLE BEGINS 

No MAN less dedicated could have 
survived the first years in the East 
End. 

Afterwards, remembering this 
period, Catherine would say how 
William stumbled home night after 
night, haggard with hitigue. Often 
his clothes were torn, and bloody 
bandages swathed his head where a 
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stone had struck, or where he had 
been hurled against a kerb while 
preaching. 

Denied access to the chapels, he 
hired a dance hall and haa chairs 
brought in at 4 a.m. on Sundays 
after the fiddles ceased scraping. 
Evening meetings were held in an 
old warehouse where urchins threw 
stones, mud and fireworks through 
the high windows. For a time he 
even preached in a hayloft so 
cramped that his top hat almost 
touched the ceiling. 

For assistants in the Christian 
Mission, as Booth had named his 
work, he turned to his children. It 
was William Bramwell Booth, the 
eldest son, who initially bore the 
brunt of the task. A tall, pale boy, 
made solitary and withdrawn by 
partial deafness, he was derided at 
school as “Holy Willie,” and bullies 
once smashed him repeatedly 
against a tree trunk “to bang reli¬ 
gion out of him.” But even as a lad 
Bramwell seemed to sense his call¬ 
ing, and while still in his teens, he 
was toiling from morning until 
night oyer the accounts of what 
he and his father called “The 
Concern.” 

Slowly Booth’s mission began to 
grow; he established outposts in 
other areas, and in time attract 
a small cadre of converts. Yet these 
were wilderness years for Booth— 
12 in all would pass with discourag- 
ing^ results. The Christian Mission 
lacked the magic to catch the eye of 
the world. In the East End there 
/5a 


were already more than 500 societies 
distributing alms and working with 
the jpoor. Booth’s group was but 
another. 

Then early one morning in May 
1878, Bramwell and George Railton, 
an indefatigable Mission helper, 
were summoned to Booth’s Md- 
room. Booth, recovering from flu, 
paced the floor in a long yellow 
dressing-gown, giving out the day’s 
instructions. As Railton listened, he 
scanned proofs of the Mission’s 
annual report, about to be printed. 
Its preliminary statement was bold 
and succinct, and Railton read it 
aloud: 

“The Christian Mission is a 
Volunteer Army recruited from 
amongst the multitudes who are 
without God and without hope in 
the world.” 

At this time there was a group of 
citizens, known as the “Volunteers,” 
who had formed a part-time army. 
They had come in for a good bit of 
raillery in the Press, and Bramwell, 
aged 22, was stung by the imputa¬ 
tion. 

“Volunteer!” he cried. “I’m 
no volunteer. I’m a regular or 
nothing!” 

Boom stopped dead, and for a 
long time his eyes were fixed on his 
son without expression. 

Abruptly he seized a pen, and for 
a moment held it poised over the 
hrase “Volunteer Army.” Then 
e struck decisively through the 
word “Volunteer” and wrote in 
“Salvation.” Thus, fortuitously, 
% 
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the Salvation Arnjy was born. It 
was then exactly 88 strong. 

BOOTH BTBALiS A MARCH 
ON THE HEVIL. 

The new name suited Booth’s fol¬ 
lowers perfectly. In recent years they 
had become increasingly militant. 
Now the military spirit spread. The 
Army’s newspaper hecame the War 
Cry. A Salvation “soldier” did not 
genuflect in prayer, he performed 
“knee-drill.” A shout of “Fire a 
volley” was the signal for a rousing 
“Hallelujah!” Since heaven was 
the ultimate goal, Salvationists did 
not die, they were “promoted to 
glory.” Some converts referred to 
themselves as Booth’s “lieutenants” 
or “captains,” and one of his ardent 
adherents proclaimed Booth a 
“general.” 

The organization was still ruled 
by a 34-man committee, however, 
a cumbersome and most unmilitary 
system which frustrated strong 
leadership. “If there had been com¬ 
mittees in the days of Moses,” Booth 
fumed, “the children of Israel 
would never have got across the Red 
Sea.” The growing militancy tri¬ 
umphed in 1878; at the annual con¬ 
ference, now called a War Congress, 
the Mission abolished the committee 
system and vested absolute power in 
Booth alone, thus nuiking him a 
general in fact as well as in name. 

Soon the methods of the Army 
were provoking nationwide com¬ 
ment. Booth was the only preacher 
to deal out handbills reading, 
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“Come drunk or sober.'* Indeed, 
many of Booth’s initial followers 
were former drunkards, and his 
work with them presaged the effec¬ 
tive methods later cfcveloped by 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

The fervour of his sermons, and 
the sharp imagery that drove home 
his message, seemed to mesmerize 
people. “Look at that man going 
down the river,” he commanded, 
“going down in a boat with Ni¬ 
agara Falls beyond. He has got out 
into the stream ... the rapids have 
got hold of the boat.. . he is going, 
going—my God I—he is gone over 
. . . and he never pulled an oar! 
That IS the way people are damned; 
they go on; they have no time; they 
don’t think; they neglect salvation— 
and they arc lost.” 

When inspiration failed him he 
found other ways to win a crowd. 
Once, despairing of a lackadaisical 
audience, he had called upon an old 
gipsy pedlar, recently converted. As 
die man began his simple, faltering 
testimony, an unnatural quiet fell 
upon the meeting and Booth saw 
the lesson at once. 

To Bramwell he said, “I shall 
have to burn all those sermons of 
mine and go in for the gipsy's.” 

Originally Booth's aim was to 
turn his converts over to the 
churches. But he found most of 
them would not go. The poor saw 
the old stone shrines like St. Paul's 
and Westminstest Abbey as strictly 
the provinces of the well-to- 
do. Many a churchwarden looked 
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askance at worshippers without 
Sunday suits, but only one man in 
30 at Booth’s meetings even owned 
a collar. Now Booth decided he 
would no longer strive to send his 
converted men and women to 
chapels that did not want them. He 
would marshal them for the re¬ 
demption of their own kind. 

Yet the Army still lacked some 
essential magnetism that even Booth 
could not define. As it happened, 
the solution was found by pure 
chance, in Salisbury. Troubled by 
the rough handling which Salva¬ 
tionists received from hooligans, 
Charles Fry, a local builder, offered 
Booth the services of himself and his 
three sons as bodyguards. The fact 
that Fry played the cornet and his 
sons other brass instruments was at 
first purely incidental. But as an 
afterthought they brought the in¬ 
struments along to accompany the 
songs, and in this unwitting fashion 
the first Salvation Army band was 
born. 

Booth approved of the effect and 
soon there were other Army bands. 
Most men chose a likely instrument 
and learned to play it as best they 
could, though they often lost more 
chords than they found. Concertinas 
and tambourines were all the rage, 
Bramwell played a ffutina, forerun¬ 
ner of today’s accordion; others 
rang dustmen’s bells, blew hunting- 
horns or strummed on banjos. 
Whatever the early bandsmen 
lacked it was not stamina. They 
marched endlessly and moted their 
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cornets and beat their drums like 
men possessed. 

Next, Fred, the eldest Fry brother, 
and 17-year-old Herbert Booth, the 
evangelist’s third son, began putting 
new words to familar tunes. If a 
man knew the lilt of “La Mar¬ 
seillaise,” he could swiftly learn “Ye 
Sons of God, Awake to Glory.” 
Given Christian lyrics, “Way Down 
Upon the Swance River” was re¬ 
born as “Joy, Freedom, Peace and 
Ceaseless* Blessing.” Scots could 
rarely resist “Storm the Forts of 
Darkness,” because they had known 
it once as “Here’s to Good Old 
Whisky.” 

CSOni..Y DARKDKVII..H 

Critics might attack Booth for 
reducing religion to a music-hall 
level, but his musicians met the 
devil on his own ground. Soon there 
were 400 Salvation Army bands 
crashing into a repertoire of 88 “hit” 
tunes. 

It was as if a clarion call had 
sounded. Men and women flocked 
to enlist under Booth’s banner. 
These were not people who would 
thereafter tread the middle road in 
life. Much might preface a conver¬ 
sion, but, when it came, the converts 
renounced the world and took up 
the cross of Christ, ready to press 
His claims in season and out. 

From the north came Billy Herd- 
man, an escape artist, whose stunts 
enlivened a sermon, “Trap Doors to 
Hell.” In I-eiccster, Sarah McMin- 
nies, the Saved Barmaid, “opened 
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fire,” in the new Army phrase. 
There were Happy Hannah, the 
Reformed Smoker; the Hallelujah 
Fishmongers; and “Fiery Elijah, 
the Saved Sweep from Rugby,” 
who had memorized long passages 
from the Bible, though he could not 
read it, and often held it upside 
down. 

All of them were sworn to one in¬ 
domitable purpose: the redemption 
of mankind. And if superior souls 
poked fun at their vulgarity and ig¬ 
norance, their very lack of book 
learning, when combined with great 
sincerity, gave them a common 
touch which people loved. 

By the spring of 1880 Booth’s fol¬ 
lowers were beginning to wear uni¬ 
forms, a privilege earned by the 
most Spartan training. Today’s Sal¬ 
vation Army cadets, passing out 
after a two-year course from one of 
42 training colleges, lead a hard and 
disciplined life, but it pales beside 
the rigours of those early days. 
What they learned was “scrub- 
ology”—rising at crack of dawn to 
scour the stone steps of their bar¬ 
racks, brighten boots and windows, 
and make their beds. Their course 
was practical from first to last. It 
included facing up to heckling and 
hurled eggs in open-air meetings, 
and the bearding of abusive pub¬ 
licans in their own bars. It would 
be tougher still in the field. Booth 
advised them. “I sentence you all to 
hard labour,” he jested grimly to 
one graduating class, “for the rest 
of your natural lives ” 
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When money was available, mod¬ 
est salaries were paid, but at the 
historic War Congress which gave 
Booth supreme power, he decreed 
that all the Army’s other expenses 
were to be met before salaries. If 
these were hard rules, they did guar¬ 
antee Booth a task force to triumph 
over all opposition: an army of 
zealots, determined to win people 
from the darkness of drink and de- 
bauchery'^nd to make their presence 
felt. Booth wanted what he called 
“Godly go-ahead daredevils,” and 
that is what he got. 

“To save souls,” Catherine Booth 
avowed, “I would gladly be a fool 
in the eyes of the world.” The sol¬ 
diers took the injunction to heart. 

Lieutenant Theodore Kitching, a 
mild-mannered Quaker, had begun 
life as a schoolteacher, but to catch 
the eye of the masses he cheerfully 
rode into Scarborough perched on a 
crimson-draped donkey. To sell his 
copies of War Cry, he borrowed a 
dinner bell and jangled it throu^ 
the streets. Another man addressed 
all meetings in a red jersey, its front 
carrying the Salvation Army crest, 
its back inscribed “The Devil is a 
Liar.” 

East End lassies drew record 
crowds by parading the streets—at 
Booth’s suggestion-swearing night¬ 
gowns over their uniforms. 

Even Bramwell, conquering his 
shyness, drew crowds by preaching 
to his hat in dumb show, or he rose 
from a coffin borne by dx men to 
pronounce gt. Paul’s ramous line: 
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‘O death, where is thy sting?” 

These were no mere sensational¬ 
ists wedded to ballyhoo for its own 
sake. Once they had drawn a crowd 
with their circus tactics, all became 
passionate pleaders for righteous¬ 
ness and reconciliation to God. 

\ 

“GET INTO THEIR SKINS” 

Booth's missionary zeal soon car* 
ried the Salvation Army overseas. 
Outposts were established in Can¬ 
ada, Australia and the United 
States. And Kate, Booth’s eldest 
daughter, personally “opened fire” 
in France, where the differences of 
culture and outlook offered many 
pitfalls. Anxious to launch a French 
IVar Cry, for example, Kate decided 
that the Army’s love for the poor 
was perfectly summed up by the 
title Amour. In the nick of time 
she was dissuaded. A comely lass 
such as she, crying, "Amour, un 
sou," along the boulevards would 
certainly give rise to misunder¬ 
standings. Hastily the name of the 
paper was changed to En Avant. 

Eventually the Army was estab¬ 
lished in nearly every country on 
the Continent and in the Western 
Hemisphere—^but these were al¬ 
ready Christian nations. The true 
test of its effectiveness came with 
the decision in 1882 to wage Salva¬ 
tion war even among the Moslems 
and Hindus of India. 

“Remember that you are likely to 
be absolutely alon^*’ reads a memo 
circulated to volunteers. “In the 
vtllages you must expect to have no 


furniture at all. You will have to 
learn to cook as Indians do and 
wash your clothes at the soream 
with them. You must leave behind 
you for ever all your English ideas 
and habits.” Booth put it even more 
succinedy in his final instruedons 
to Major Frederick Tucker, leader 
of the Indian mission. “Get into 
their skins, Tucker,” he said firmly. 

But it was not the Indians who 
first resisted Booth. The Governor 
of Bombay was fanatically opposed 
to the Army’s avowed intention of 
living like Indians. Blurred caste 
lines would jeopardize British 
dominion, he believed, and he had 
sworn to harass Tucker into leaving 
the city. 

Open-air meetings and street pro¬ 
cessions were oudawed. When 
Tucker refused to desist, he was 
jailed. For five months a state of 
virtual civil war existed between the 
government and the Salvation 
Army. In the end, the India Office 
in London had to step in and order 
the persecution of the Salvationists 
to be halted. 

To Tucker’s soldiers, soon rein¬ 
forced from England, any sacrifice 
was acceptable if it meant winning 
souls. “Hallelujah!” one new 
arrival in India • wrote home. “1 
haven’t been in bed since coming 
here but sleep on the ground. My 
feet are swollen and ulcerated with 
the first week’s work, but to see the 
happy faces of the cotiVerts makes 
up for everything.” 

In Indian fashion they wore 
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fakir’s saffron rob(% of renunciation 
and went barefoot or in sandals. To 
reach the Tamils of southern India 
the men shaved their heads, leaving 
only a round patch of hair coiled 
in a queue. Their foreheads bore a 
special Salvation Army caste mark 
of red, yellow and blue. When 
working with “Untouchables,” they 
became Untouchables themselves 
and suffered revilement and ostra¬ 
cism. 

They won through by sheer 
Christian example. A typical case 
was that of Elizabeth Geikie, a 
handsome blue-eyed girl from Dun¬ 
dee. To her tiny hut in the jungle— 
its sole touch of home, pictures 
clipped from War Cry and pasted 
on mud walls—villagers brought a 
man almost crazed with pain. Bend¬ 
ing close, Elizabeth saw that a huge 
thorn had been driven like a nail 
into his foot, and only a pinpoint 
was now visible. She had no sur¬ 
gical instrument, but she had strong 
teeth. Kneeling, she clamped them 
round the thorn and wrenched it 
free. 

Next day the man and his wife 
became Salvationists. They never 
fully comprehended Elizabeth’s ser¬ 
mons, but they understood that to 
heal a wound a white woman had 
placed her lips, the most sacred part 
of the body, upon the foot, the most 
despised. 

From this groundwork, Elizabeth 
later scored a spectacular triumph. 
Undaunted by warnings not to in¬ 
terfere, she hid in the temple of 
17a *• 
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1965 

Ganesh, the elephant-headed god, 
on the night of me annual autumn 
festival. Drums pulsed in the vil¬ 
lage; she heard whoops of high- 
pitched, drunken laughter; and 
presently a mob of howling men 
and women burst into the moonlit 
clearing, laden with offerings. To 
their astonishment they saw Eliza¬ 
beth poised over them at the very 
apex of the shrine, dramatically 
clad in a salmon-pink sari, her arms 
outspread. 

“You are now followers of the 
living God,*’ she rebuked them. 
“Kneel down, for we arc going to 

ft < 

pray. 

Amid the crowd were many she 
had nursed through cholera or child¬ 
birth, needy people she had fed and 
comforted. Never had they known 
her to seek anything but their wel¬ 
fare. And so, putting aside their 
offerings, they knelt in prayer—^the 
Hrst of many on a site which today 
still holds a Salvation Army hall. 

Why did Salvationists willingly 
accept danger, poverty and degrada¬ 
tion? When asked, Booth would 
confess: “I can’t stop them. They 
will do it** 

From such devotion came the 26 
hospitals and dispensaries and two 
leper colonics now run by the Sal¬ 
vation Army in India. 

GROWING PAINS 

Thb Akmy’s si^cess and growing 
inffuence brought it bitter enemies. 
Publicans and brothel owners were 
particularly incensed by the inroads 
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Booth was making into their profits, 
and by the mid-i88o’s were helping 
to stage an all-out counter-attack. 

All over England Salvation sol¬ 
diers faced mob violence. Hooligans 
showered marching troops with tar 
and burning sulphur. In White¬ 
chapel, Army lasses were roped to¬ 
gether like cattle and pelted with 
live coals. At Hucknall, a cadet was 
beaten so savagely dhat he lay 
unconscious for three days. At 
Plymouth, 40 men armed with 
brimming chamber pots stormed the 
Army building and drenched James 
Dowdlc, “The Saved Railway 
Guard,” with urine. Time and 
again meetings closed down in wild 
confusion. 

Concerned for the safety of his 
followers, and particularly shaken 
by the peril to the women officers. 
Booth at first advised caution. They 
were to hold all meetings indoors, 
leaving the streets to the hooligans. 
But the tradition of the Army was 
not rooted in prudence, and the 
pressure to carry the gospel into the 
streets was irresistible. 

“If the devil doesn’t attack us,” 
declared Captain Ada Smith, one 
of the smallest lasses ever to grad¬ 
uate from training college, “we 
ought to attack him.” 

Her fierv words carried the day, 
and Booth agreed that the op¬ 
position was to be met head on. 
It meant endless, heartbreaking, 
struggles, but finally, after many 
monw, public opinion forced the 
police to {novide protection for the 
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Army; and when this occurred the 
vicious opposition melted away. 

Such troubles, and other pressures 
of a growing organization, Mgan to 
tell on Booth. He was now hardly 
ever free from dyspepsia, and his 
assistants often found nim irritable, 
even harsh-tempered. He break¬ 
fasted meagrely on a boiled egg, 
toast and unsweetened tea, and he 
would thunder that he liked his tea 
as he liked his religion: H-O-T! 
But he ate rapidly, his stomach 
always in pain. 

Catherine was his. main comfort. 
Returning home weary beyond be¬ 
lief, he would take her hand as he 
entered the hall and say simply: 
“Kate, let me pray with you.” 
Afterwards, he would rise from his 
knees armed with fresh courage. 

Young Theodore Kitching, the 
former Quaker schoolteacher, al¬ 
ways recalled an afternoon spent 
having tea with Catherine while she 
placidly darned the General’s socks. 
Suddenly a carriage drew up out¬ 
side, and Catherine sprang up like a 
bride, hastening to the door. 

“Oh, William,” Kitching heard 
her cry, “how good it is to see you f ” 
At once she was at his side, hand¬ 
ing him the woollen slippus she 
herself had made, strewing his hand 
and smoothing his hair as he took 
his seat beside her. Deeply touched, 
Kitching tiptoed from the room. 
These lovers were now 55 years old; 
soon they would celebrate their . 
thirtieth wedding anniversary. 

Booth could find comfort; top, in 
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his children, who had dven their 
lives to God. The sight of them clus¬ 
tered in the kitchen after an even¬ 
ing’s meeting, talking excitedly of 
new converts and recruits, never 
•failed to stir him. Bramwell, at 28, 
was still his father’s chief of staff, 
but others also filled key posts. Kate 
ind Herbert were in France; Emma 
was about to depart for India. Bal- 
lington headed the men’s training 
home, and Evangeline, with her 
fiery red hair and fierier oratory, 
promised great things. Lucy, who 
was born three years after Booth 
began his crusade in London, bring¬ 
ing the total of Booth offspring to 
eight was now 16, but within ten 
years she would go off to India. 
Only Marian, aged 20, was too deli¬ 
cate to play an active warrior’s role 
in the battle for salvation. 

By 1884 the Army was made up 
of 900 corps, more than 260 of them 
abroad. Of 500 overseas officers, 
only 90 had been posted from 
Britain; the rest were recruited in 
their native countries. The head¬ 
quarters was a six-storey building, a 
former billiards club, in Queen Vic¬ 
toria Street, London, and here a 
hard-pressed staff of 80 received and 
dispatched some 2,000 communica¬ 
tions a day. Salvation was now a 
)C30,ooo-a-year concern. 

Other clergy had already begun 
to court Boodi. There were people, 
admitted the Archbishop of York, 
whom the Church of England was 
powerless to reach; one week-day 
evening survey of London in this 


era tallied 17,000 people worship¬ 
ping in Army barracks against 
11,000 in ordinary churches. The 
Archbishop even proposed amalga¬ 
mating the Salvation Army with me 
Church of England. But Booth 
would not hear of it since he was 
unwilling to relinquish one iota of 
his iron control; the Army had 
spanned .the globe for the very 
reasons that it was mobile, single- 
minded and defiant of convention. 

‘‘You sec,” explained Booth, “we 
have no reputation to lose.” 

‘•I-.OAT1IHOMI3 MAI..AIJY” 

No BATTLE the Army waged was 
quite so dramatic as its struggle to 
redeem the prostitutes and to put 
down a vicious trade in girls scarcely 
into their teens. Since 1881 Booth 
had operated a refuge for reformed 
streetwalkers in London, and over a 
three-year period some 800 girls had 
passed through it. Yet this by itself 
did little to affect the enormous 
traffic in white slaves. 

Then in the spring of 1885, 17- 
year-old Annie Swarf turned up on 
the doorstep of Army headquarters. 
Clad in a vivid scarlet dresifi—sym¬ 
bol of the harlot’s trade—she was 
incongruously clutching a Salvation 
Army songbook and demanding to 
see the General. 

Bramwell,*'as his father’s deputy, 
heard out her story. A village girl 
from Sussex, Annie had come to 
London to work as a domestic ser¬ 
vant—and had walked into a clever¬ 
ly laid trap. The service called not 
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for cap and ribbons, but for the red 
silk dress, and the “house” was a 
brothel whose inmates were captive 
young girls like herself. 

After corroborating her story, 
Bramwell decided to seek out an in* 
fluential ally, William Stead, cru¬ 
sading editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Stead was incredulous until 
he heard three wan prostitutes, 
all under i6, describe the anguish 
and remorse of their lives. That was 
enough. At once he formed a secret 
commission and began an intensive 
investigation of white slavery. 

He found that out of lOO consecu¬ 
tive cases investigated, a third had 
been trapped into harlotry before 
they were i6. London alone housed 
80,000 prostitutes. The traffic netted 
million a year. 

One large source of profit, he 
learned, came from virgins, in trade 
parlance “fresh girls.” Most com¬ 
mon bait was that which had 
trapped Annie Swan: advertise¬ 
ments seeking country lasses for 
London domestic service. But what¬ 
ever the ruse, a girBs fate did not 
vary. She was drugged, raped and 
kept prisoner in a brothel until she 
complied with the madam’s wishes. 

As the law stood, girls over 13— 
the age of “consent”—^had no legal 
recourse. But even younger ones 
were drawn into the business, for 
without a writ of habeas corpus, 
policemen could not enter a brothel 
to search for them, and such writs 
were difficult to obtain. Thousands 


of girls were shipped like cattle to 
the state-regulated houses of Brus¬ 
sels and Antwerp. The more recal¬ 
citrant were doped, then ferried in 
nailed'down comns vented with air 
holes. Sometimes a victim awoke in 
mid-voyage and knew the unspeak¬ 
able horror of clawing at unyielding 
wood. 

Stead’s investigation lasted six 
weeks. Then on July 6, 1885, his 
first article appeared. The edition 
sold but immediately, and old 
copies changed hands at half a 
crown apiece. George Bernard 
Shaw, one of Stead’s reviewers, 
himself took a quire of Gazettes into 
the Strand and sold every one. Re¬ 
action was violent, many people 
believing Stead a plain porno- 
grapher, and on the following day, 
in response to public outcry, the 
Home Secretary asked him to sup¬ 
press the rest of the story. 

Stead refused. But by me third day 
of the series, the success of his 
crusade seemed threatened. A huge 
crowd massed outside the offices of 
the Gazette, not men thirsting for 
justice, but a mob of thugs recruit¬ 
ed by white slavers, bent on storm¬ 
ing the building. Stones and bricks 
were hurled; the dusty windows 
shattered into daggers of glass be¬ 
fore the mob could be dispersed. 

Stead believed the situation was 
desperate. That very afternoon there 
had been a morion in the House of 
Commons to resume debate on a 
Bill which would raise the legal age 
of consent. The third insmlment 
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must reach the public. “Fli send a 
message to General Booth/* he 
decided. **He may be able to help 
us.’* 

At Queen Victoria Street, Stead's 
messenger was swiftly ushered inm 
the General’s presence. Booth 
listened in silence, slumped in his 
swivel chair, then declared: “Tell 
Mr. Stead we’ll do everything in our 
power to help him.’’ 

And in his own hand he wrote: 
“Go on! Every blow tells. Multi¬ 
tudes are filled with horror and cry 
out with agonizing entreaty for the 
Bill. We shall get the loathsome 
malady looked at now.’’ " 

All over Britain, Booth’s Army 
worked to keep public indignation 
at boiling point; the General him¬ 
self led mass meetings in several 
cities. 

In 17 non-stop days the Salva¬ 
tion Army obtained ^93>ooo signa¬ 
tures to a petition for raising the 
age of consent—-a huge scroll which, 
unfolded, measured more than two 
and a half miles. It was presented 
to Parliament at the end of July, 
and within a matter of days, a five- 
man committee, after carefully 
checking Stead’s findings, reported 
them “substantially true.” The 
Government could do nothing but 
act. The Bill raising the age of con¬ 
sent to 16 and giving the police the 
right to raid suspected brothels was 
passed overwhelmiogly. 

“We thank God,’’ exulted Booth 
in War Cry, “for the success He 
has given to the first efibrt the 


Salvation Army to improve the 
laws of the nation.’’ 

Indeed, the prestige of the Sal¬ 
vation Army soared to its highest 
peak. One longstanding benefactor 
pressed £2,000 on Catherine Booth 
for the rescue of fallen girls. Within 
five years Booth had 13 homes, 
housing over 300 girls in the United 
Kingdom alone, and a further 
17 abroad, foreshadowing the 
mid-twentieth-century total of 119 
homes, caring for 4,000 girls a year. 

IN THE MIDHT OF I.IFE... 

One evening in the winter of 
1887, General Booth opened a new 
corps hall in Kent and did not start 
home until midnight. As his cab 
rattled across the Thames at London 
Bridge, an appalling sight met his 
eyes: scores of homeless men were 
huddled in niches of the bridge, 
shielded from the cold only by rag¬ 
ged clothes and scraps of newspaper. 

The spectacle agitated him, and 
when Bramwell reported the next 
morning. Booth demanded, “Did 
you know that men slept out all 
night on the bridges?’’ ' 

Bramwell admitted that this came 
as no surprise, but he was stung 
by the General’s, implication that 
he ought to be a^amed of himself 
for doing nothing. After all, he said, 
the Salvation Army couldn’t tackle 
every social evil. 

With one angry sweep of his hand 
Booth silenced this ar^ment, and 
his command was destined to alter 
the Army’s entire future. “Go and 
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do something! Get hold of a ware¬ 
house and warm it. Find something 
. to cover them. But mind, Bramwell, 
no coddling!** 

Soon reports from Booth*s scat¬ 
tered lieutenants revealed that the 
scene on London Bridge was no 
isolated case. 

Nearly three million people in 
Britain were dragging out their 
lives below subsistence level, and 
for all of them Booth laid claim 
to a ‘*cab-horse charter**—the same 
right to food, shelter and work en¬ 
joyed by every London nag. 

Bramwell’s warehouse for dere¬ 
licts was only the initial step. In 1888 
came the Army’s first 'cheap-food 
“depot.” This was not the random 
charity of a soup kitchen, which 
Booth distrusted, but an eating 
house which sold food at rock- 
bottom prices; meat pudding and 


potatoes for threepence, a baked 
janoroll for a halfpenny were typi¬ 
cal items. Shelter was also olferra: 
fourpence bought soap, towels, 
washroom facilities and a bed in a 
heated dormitory. . 

These first efforts, demanding 
more and more of Booth’s time, 
were carried out under excruciating 
circumstances. Early in 1888, just as 
the Army’s social schemes were be¬ 
ing born, it was discovered that 
Catherine had cancer. An operation 
was performed, but the progress of 
the disease could not be halted. 

A man always profoundly stirred 
by suffering. Booth felt Catherine’s 
pain as keenly as if it were his own. 
Yet no amount of personal trouble 
could deflect him from the prob¬ 
lems of others. So that the whole 
country might know the shocking 
conditions in the slums, he was now 
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engaged m assembling an expose 
based on his own notes and the dos* 
sicrs of his officers. Often, coming 
from Catherine’s room, he would 
break down utterly—and yet some¬ 
how manage to resume his labours. 
Day and night he scribbled and re¬ 
vised, interrupting his work only to 



pray, **Oh God, help just now, help 
my darling.”* 

Catherine herself would ruefully 
complain that she was dying in a 
house “like a railway station,” but 
she knew better than most that 
there simply was no escaping the 
business or Salvation. Senior officers 
came and went at all hours; mes* 
sengers jangled the doorbell with 

i8^ 


urgent telegrams; and Catherine’s 
bedroom now became the meeting 
place where the Army’s expanding 
social policy was argued out and 
shaped. In sickness as in health, she 
was still ‘‘The Army Mother.” 

Her ordeal stretched out for two 
years, but her faith remained un¬ 
shaken. ‘‘Don’t be concerned about 
your dying,” she wrote to friends. 
‘‘Only go on living well, and the 
dying will be all right.” Her one 
worry, she confessed to William, 
was ‘‘that I should not be here to 
nurse you at your last hour.” 

On October 2, 1890, she began to 
sink. William sat beside her, his 
hand in hers, and felt her ease the 
thin gold wedding ring from her 
finger and slip it on his own. ‘‘By 
this token we were united for all 
time,” she said, ‘‘and by it now we 
are united for eternity.” Silently 
Booth acquiesced. He would love no 
other woman this side of Paradise. 

Two days later Catherine died in 
Booth’s arms, a call for him upon 
her lips. At the funeral white 
streamers fluttered from standards, 
and a white badge gleamed on every 
soldier’s arm. For this was the Army 
way; they did not mourn in black. 
Catherine was in heaven, and white 
was the sign of rqoicing, a symbol 
of her promotion to glory. 

DAJEIKBST ENOI^AND 

Shortly after Catherine’s death, 
Booth published a volume on the 
slums, calling it /» Darkest Eng- 
land^zn ironical twist on a recent 
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best-seller, In DarJ(est Africa, by the 
explorer Stanley. The book, which 
was actually put together by his old 
ally in the war against white slavery, 
William Stead, presented a plan 
which was nothing less than Booth's 
attempt to apply £e Christian ethic 
to industrial civilization. For the 
first time many people who had 
continued to view the General as 
simply one more eccentric evan¬ 
gelist learned of his slum work, his 
KX)d shops, his shelters. And they 
learned that these were just the first 
elements in a broad programme. 

Because workers and businesses 
lacked a common ground. Booth 
opened Britain’s first “labour ex¬ 
change,’’ a service which would 


eventually place countless unem¬ 
ployed in jobs. , 

Discovering that some 9,000 peo¬ 
ple dropped from sight in London 
each year, he established a missing- 
persons bureau, with his 10,000 
officers as potential sleuths. 

He dreamed of a farm colony 
where, given honest labour ana 
pleasant surroundings, derelicts« 
could take a giant stride towards 
redemption. 

He wanted to establish a poor 
man’s bank; he offered legal aid 
to the destitute; and he envisaged 
an emigration scheme which would 
develop a new overseas colony 
peopled by families with fresn 
reasons for living. 
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1^6$ 

To carry out this work he asked with his book. He himself was a 
for a ^100,000 fund subscribed by “charlatan,” “a pious rogue,” “a 
the public, and a steady ^(^30,000 a sensual, dishonest, sanctimonious 
year to maintain the programme, scoundrel.” 

His daring blueprint made him Bramwell grew angry over such 
the most talked-al^ut man in the personal attacks, but his father 
land. Within a month In DarJ^est shrugged them off. 

England sold 90,000 copies; a year “Fifty years hence,” he said, “it 
later, 200,000. The pot of con- will matter very little how these 
troversy seethed. Critics scoffed that people treated us. It will matter a 
this plan was a “childish imprac- great deal how we dealt with the 

ticable Utopia,” No one, they con- work of God.” He never believed 

tended, had ever changed a loafer his programme was the only an- 

mto a useful member of society, swer, but somewhere a start must 
Booth was ignoring the fluctuation be made. “When the sky falls,” he 
of business cycles. He would ham- answered his critics, “we shall 

per the free flow of labour, cripple catch larks, no doubt. But in the 

personal rights and usher in social- meantime?” 

ism. Nor did his detractors stop All through the 1890’s there was a 
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need to find work for the workless, 
and the Army created jobs by ven¬ 
turing into business itself. Booth 
explored many avenues: brick 
making, paper sorting, a cabinet 
facte ry. 

When there were abuses, he 
attacked them. Research revealed, 
for example, that many match 
manufacturers treated their employ¬ 
ees like slaves. In one case, in¬ 
vestigated by the Salvation Army, a 
mother and her two children under 
nine worked a i6-hour day to take 
home two shillings. Unable to pause 
even for meals, they gobbled bread 
as they laboured. 

Worse, most manufacturers used 
yellow phosphorus to tip the match 
heads. ^ toxic were the fumes from 
this chemical that the Army found 
scores of women plagued by severe 
toothache. Unknown to them the 
phosphorus was attacking theii" 
jaws. Soon the whole side of the face 
turned green, then black, discharg¬ 
ing a foul pus. This was ‘Thossy 
Jaw”—^necrosis of the bone—^and its 
only outcome was death. 

To ‘combat such practices the 
Army opened an airy, well-lit match 
factory of its own. Its “Lights in 
Darkest England” were tipped with 
harmless red phosphorus, and at 
peak the factory was turning out six 
million boxes annually. After a ten- 
year campaign, the match industry 
was forced to discontinue using 
yellow phosphorus, and the Army’s 
factory closed down, its mission 
accompli^ed. 
j88 
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“FLI.. FIOHT TO TUB 
VERY END” 

The man whose parish had once 
been the East End slums was now 
seen all over the world, following 
trails his soldiers had blazed for 
him. He visited Germany, Palestine, 
Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, and only regretted that he 
could not inspect the Army pioneer¬ 
ing in Alaska and Java. “Go for 
souls,” he had told his recruits, 
“and go for the worst”—^and no 
country was too remote, no people 
too barbarous. 

Statesmen and crowned heads 
now vied with one another to hon¬ 
our Booth. In 1904 he was received 
at Buckingham Palace, with Ed¬ 
ward VII shaking him by the hand 
and avowing, “You are doing a 
good work, a great work. General 
Booth.” How, the King wanted to 
know, did the churches view his 
Army now? 

“Sir,” replied Booth, “they imi¬ 
tate me.” 

The King asked him to write in 
his autograph album, and Booth 
noted: 

Some men’s ambition is art: 

Some men’s ambition is hune: 

Some men's ambition is gold: 

My ambition is the souls of men. 

He never lost the common touch. 
In October 1905, when the City of 
London conferred its freedom on 
him, he refused to ride in triumph 
to the Mansion House through 
streets where he and his officers had 



OMLY TWA SBWES NEW YORK 
AND 69 OTHER AMERICAN CITKS 

Take the eaaleat way to your confwence In the States If you re conNnuing on from New York you Just stay 
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succoured the poor. Instead, he to perform some* errand, or take 
walked. 4 a.m. dictation. 

A group of his soldiers marched Intrigued by the possibilities of 
beside him until Bramwell, struck the motor-car, he set out on a 29-day 
by the symbolism of the scene, tour of Britain, and in eight years 
ordered: “Fall back, fall back, and conducted seven such trips, covering 
let him walk alone.” thousands of miles and speaking at 

Suddenly Booth swept off his top hundreds of meetings. In his dark- 
hat, and the watching crowds saw green, ankle-length motoring coat, 
an. autumn breeze rufHe his Hne a peaked cap replacing his usual silk 
white hair. Scores of people, touched topper, he became a national insti- 
by the sight of the stately old gentle- tution. AH over England crowds 
man, wept without shame. lined the streets as Booth’s red- 

At 75 Booth still drove himself wheeled white Napier wheezed into 
tirelessly. His day began at 6 a.m. town. 

and went on at a frantic pace until He was obsessed by all the work 
midnight or later. There was never still undone. Bramwell would find 
time enough. His assistants might him pacing distractedly at night, 
be wakened even during the night arms folded, a wet towel coiled 
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round his forehead, worrying about 
the poor, the sick and the sinful. 

“I want to do more for the home¬ 
less,” he urged his son repeatedly. 
“Not of this country only, but of 
all lands. Look after the homeless, 
Bramwell. Promise me.” 

And Bramwell would promise, 
but Booth must have the last word: 
“Mind—if you don’t, I shall come 
back and haunt you.” 

Game to the last, he stubbornly 
fought the idea that his race was 
run. At 81, visiting Germany, he 
scornfully rejected a comfortable 
armchair offered him, saying, 
“That is meant for ap old man.” 

But now his health was failing 
rapidly. He suffered from cataracts 


and was nearly blind. Late in Janu¬ 
ary 1912, Bramwell was horrified 
to see him stumble and fall head¬ 
long downstairs, striking his head. 
Miraculously he was unhurt, but in 
May that same year, to the 7,000 Sal¬ 
vationists packing London’s Royal 
Albert Hall, he confessed he was 
“going into dry dock for repairs.” 

It would be only a temporary in¬ 
terruption. “While women weep as 
they do now,” he told the crowd, 
“I’ll fight; while little children go 
hungry as they do now. I’ll fight; 
while men go to prison, in and out, 
in and out. I’ll fight; while there 
yet remains one dark soul without 
the light of God, I’ll fight-ril fight 
to the very end!” 
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It was his last speech, perhaps his 
greatest. Three months later, on 
August 20, 1912, he died at the age 
of 83. Staff Officers arriving at Inter¬ 
national Headquarters the following 
morning saw a simple message in 
the window: “The General Has 
Laid Down His Sword.” 


CARED FOR THE 
LIKEH OF UH’* 

In 60 YEARS as an evangelist, 
Booth had travelled five million 
miles and delivered almost 60,000 
sermons. His hypnotic ^irit had 
drawn 16,000 officers to mllow his 
flag in 58 countries and to preach 
the gospel in 34 languages. Every¬ 
where his passing was mourned. 

At a three^ay lying-in-state 
150,000 people filed past the old 
warrior’s coffin, and on the day 
of his funeral city offices were 
dark and shuttered. The Bags of 
all nations dipped to salute him. 
Round his grave lay wreaths from 
the King and Queen and from 
titled heads-of-state throughout the 
world. 

His funeral service was attended 
by 40,000 people. Salvation Army 
officers on leave from all parts of 
the globe knelt beside the coffin 
to rededicate themselves to God and 


the Army. Along with them knelt 
thieves, tramps, harlots, the lost and 
outcast to whom Booth had given 
his heart. 

Unknown to most, royalty was 
there, too. Far to the rear of the hall, 
almost unrecognized, sat Queen 
Mary, a staunch admirer of Booth. 
She had elected to come at the last' 
moment without warning. 

Beside her by the aisle was a* 
shabby but neady dressed woman, 
who confessed her secret to the 
Queen. Onc‘e she had been a prosti¬ 
tute, and the Salvation Army had 
saved her. Years afterwards at a 
meeting. General Booth had heard 
her story and told her gently: “My 
girl, when you get to heaven, Mary 
Magdalene will give you one of the 
best places.” 

The woman had come early to* 
claim an aisle seat, she said, guessing 
that the coffin would pass close to 
her. As it did, she had unobtrusively 
placed three faded carnations on the 
lid, and all through the service they 
were the only Bowers on the coffin. 

Queen Mary was deeply moved 
when the woman turned to her 
and said simply, in words which 
could stand as William Booth's 
epitaph: “He cared for the likes 
of us.” THE END 


Radioactive 

MAN drove into my service station to complain that he couldn’t turn 
off his radio. When 1 asked him to get out ot his car, I noticed that the 
music followed him. “Look in your pockets,” I told him. He did, and 
pulled out a transistor radio. He thanked me and drove oB in peace and 
quiet. — 4 iBwara FrM^Un 
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Hove 

my mumrny... 

She keeps me kissable. 

Yes, I’m irresistiblY 


baby-perfumed, cool and 
velvety-soft after using 
Binaca Baby Powder. 
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It Pays to Increase ^biir 

W'ORl) POW^KK 

By Wilfred Funk 

THE WORDS in this test have appeared in recent 
issues of The Reader’s Digest. Tick the word 
or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to 
the key word. Answers are on the next page. 


(1) marauder (tna rawd' er)—A: rebel. 
B: bully. C: invader. D: cqnqueror. 

(2) impeccable (im p2k' a b’l)—A: fault¬ 
less. B: coolheaded. C: obstructive. D: 
unbreakable. 

(3) primordial (pri mor' di al)—A: 
deathlike. B: primeval. C: innocent. 
D: evil-smelling. 

(4) scion (si' un)—A: symbol. B: head of 
family. C: wise man. D: child or 
descendant. 

(5) stringent (strin' jent)—A: shrinking. 
B: prolonged. C: sarcastic. D: severe. 

(6) savoury (say' ver 1)—A: pleasant. B: 
knowledgeable. C: tasty. D: delicate. 

(7) hinterland (hin' ter land)—^A: ptairie. 
B: remote region. C: deep forest. D: 
desert. 

(8) sallow (sal' 5)—A: of an unhealthy 
tolour. B: haggard. C: immature. D: 
glum. 

(9) censure (sen' shut)—^A: approval. B: 
humiliation. C: condemnation. D: pre¬ 
vention. 

(10) advent (id' vent)—A: venture. B: 
process of being developed. C: occur¬ 
rence. D: approach or arrival. 


(11) pithy (pith' i)—A; irritated. B: full 
of meaning. C: spiteful. D: wordy. 

(12) skulduggery (skul dug' er I)—A: 
bewilderment. B: slovenliness. C: under¬ 
handedness. D: utter nonsense. 

(13) brazen (bray' z’n)—A: shameless. B: 
reckless. C: careless. D: callous. 

(14) expedite (eks' pe dite)—A: to agree 
to. B: speed up. C: begin. D: experiment. 

(15) incoherent (in kd hear' ent)—A: in¬ 
capable of telling the truth. B: consistent. 
C: speechless. D; confused. 

(16) unpretentious (un pri ten' shus)— 

A: modest. B: factual. C: without 
feeling. D: dull. « 

(17) transitory (tran' si teri)—A: of 
lightning speed. B: easily seen through. 
C: of short duration. D: high up. 

(18) culpable (kul' p4 b’l)—-A: corrupt. 
B: capable of being tilled. C: responsible. 
D: blameworthy. 

(19) echelon (ish' £ Ion)—A: part of a 
uniform. B: steplike fqrmadon. C: 
straight line. D: cavalry unit. 

(20) podium (pd' dl um)—A: platform. 
B: bean» native to Brazil. C: ecclesiastical 
chair. D: official building. 

(N«m turn /» ih mxi ptfH 
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ANSWERS TO 


It Pays to Increase 
Your Word Power 

(1) marauder—C: Invader in quest of loot; 
pillager; plunderer; as, jungle outposts 
threatened by bands of marauders. French 
marauder, from maraud, “rogue.” 

(2) impeccable—A: Faultless; free from 
blemish or error; as, impettabk evening 
dress. Latin impeee^ilis, “without sin.” 

(3) primordial—B: Primeval; first created 
or developed; as, the primordial world. 
Latin primordium, “beginning.” 

(4) scion—D: Chdd or descendant; as, 
scion of a wealthy or noble family. Old 
French ci<m. 

(5) stringent—D: Severe; rigid; strict; 
as, stringmt security measures. Latin 
stringere, “to draw tight.” 

(6) savoury—C: Tasty; appetizing; as, a 
savouty dish. Old French sapourer, “to 
taste.” 

(7) hinterland—B: Region remote from 
towns; interior beyond a coast; as, a vast, 
sparsely settled hinterland. German binter, 
“behind,” and land. 

(8) sallow—^A: Of an unhealthy yellow 
colour, suggesting sickliness; as, a sallow 
complexion. Old English salo. 

(9) censure—C: Condemnation or stem 
disapproval; official reprimand; as, 
judicial censure of the riot leaders. Latin 
censura, from censere, “to give an opinion.” 

(10) advent—^D: Approach or arrival; as, 
the adeent of summer. Latin adeentus, 
from adpenire, “to come to.” 
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(11) pithy—^B: Full of mdning; expressing 
the gist of the matter in few words; as, 
pithy headlines. Old English pipa, *‘pitfa, 
marrow.” 

(12) skulduggery—C: Underhandedness; 
deception; trickery; as, the skuldu^gary 
of a card sharper. 

(13) braasen—^A: Shameless; impudent; as, 
a brayiyn manner. Old English braesen, 
from braes, “brass.” 

(14) expedite—B: To speed up; facilitate; 
as, to expedke the flow of materials. Latin 
expedire, “to free the feet from fetters.” 

(15) incoherent—D: Confused; incon¬ 
sistent; lacking order and continuity; as, 
an incoherent plea. Latin m-, “not,” and 
cobcerere, “to cling together.” 

(16) unpretentious—A: Modest; unas¬ 
suming; free from ostentation or ele¬ 
gance; as, znmpretentiousczt. Un-, “not,” 
and Latin praetentus, from praeten^re, “to 
stretch.” 

(17) transitory—C: Of short duration; 
fleeting; as, transitory joy. Latin transi- 
torms, from transire, “to go across, pass.” 

(18) culpable—D: Blameworthy; deserv¬ 
ing censure; as, a culpable cheat. Latin 
culpa, “fault, error.” 

(19) echelon—B: Steplike formation; one 
of a series of levels or grades in civilian 
organization; as, outspoken dissent 
among the company’s lower echelons. 
French iebelon, “ladder rung.” 

(20) podium—^A: Platform or dais, as for 
an orchestra conductor or a speaker. 
Latin, from Greek podkm, “foot.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct .excellent 

1&-16 correct .good 

15-13 correct .£[dr 






Maka colour turn your house into a 
home—select your colours from the wide 
range of Shalimar Superlac Plastic Emulsion. 
Ouick-drying and with a high covering capacity 
this paint obliterates marks‘is washable and 
gives a bright finish to walls. It is completely 
odour-free. For a quick-drying, high-glosi 

durable finish on wood or metal use the 
Superlac Synthetic Enamel range. 
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A MEMSIR OF THI COURTAULOS GROUl 




... just the other day I.. .cO*^- • 

CoMg*’ _I was saying.. .CQUJ 

Jh ... saying how good my health 

health has 

been.. oQlJlh . when this... cC 

. confounded.. 

this dashed.. .cOM^ ...as I was 
saying.. ...Coi^h ••••C^yjgh ■ 



When cough 
won't let you 
get a word in 



take Glycodin ^ 


GLYCODIN terp V as aka- the household remedy for coughs 




W ASH \ (n u liAIR K) 
M W I H I ..wnn 



SHAMPOO 
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Rooketaro Welding Transformers are 
a new advance in welding equipment 
with their superior variable control 
which saves valuable time lost in 


Quality 
and Service... 
Efficiency 
and Economy... 


conventional tap changing and reduces 
costs by obtaining optimum arcing 
time. With high grade built>in silicon 
steel cores and electrolytic copper 
windings, these machines combine the 
versatility of air*oooied welders 
with the long life and heavy duty 
service of oil-cooled welders. 

Rocketarc Transformers are 



competitively priced and carry 
a year’s guarantee against 
manufacturing defects. Precision 
built to BSS 638 and ISl 1851 


WI'LniNG specifications, these transformers 
1iMccrwavriTDi. retain the inherent efficiency and 
J K dependability that goes with every 

ROCKETARC product. 



4, For further infortnoHon eontaet manufarturere: 

J. B. ADVANl * CO. PRIVATE LIMITED 
IqduatHal Welder Division, Advani Chambers, Sir P.M. Road, Bombay-1 
(!fol s Bfmeh$0; Baof^km • Calcutta • Cochin • Madras 
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ALWAYS KEEP 
) AN‘EVEREADY’TORCH 
IN YOUR CAR 

Choose from the wide range of Gvei'ndy' torches at 
your Eveready' dealer’s Eveready' torches ar« fitted with 
pre>focussed bulbs and perfect aluminieed reflectors 
which give a strong, dear beam of light (heir reliable 
ewilches give years'of dependaliile ssinice. 'Eveready' 
torches are made from durable aluminium—the metal 
that gever rusts. You can't buy a better torch than 
'Gveraady*—no other torch works so well or lasts so long I 


eveready 
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Just a little Tinopal In the final rinse, and what brilliant whiteness 
for your wash—shirts, saris, sheets, towels. 

And how much does it cost you? Not even a paisa per garment! 
Tfnopal Is the scientific whitener that’s absolutely harmless for fabrics. 

Tinopal yyhltens best of all 







How to select a watch 


Adtfertisement 
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An tasy way to recognize a quality watch 


without being a watchmaker. 


Setocting a good watch is easier than it appears to 
be at first thought, if one knows which dtstingui* 
shing feature to look for. 

It is a fact that the style and appearance—the 
“carrosserie" of a watcn-Hire of importance; the 
watchmakers, however, maintain that there is no 
direct relationship between the exterior (the 
aniearance) of a watch and the real value of its 
movement, and everybody knows that the most 
attractive watches are not necessarily the beet 
ones. But how is it now possible to be certain that 
the watch which appeals to you because of its 
style contains a quality movement? 

In order to offer valuable guarantees, a watch 
should be equipped with a “timing'Control 
centre”. i.e.'an escapement, which ensures that the 
watch is accurate, resistant to wear>and-tear and 
has a long life. But only a jewelled-lever escape¬ 
ment it able to meet these requirements. 

This system, indeed, is of such a technical super¬ 
iority that it allows the precision of a watch not 
only to be very high but alto long lasting, and it 
even allows one to re-establish the initial quality 
while overhauling or servicing the watch. 

But the parte which make up such a “timing-cont¬ 
rol centre" are not easily recognizable without 
some technical background. Lnckilyenoutfi. there 
exists one feature which one can easily spot—the 
INCABLOC. 

Incabloc indeed equips genuine jewelled-lever 
watches, only and the characteristic form of its 
lyre-spring makes it easily visible in the centre of 
the balance wheel.lnitialv, Incabloc was created 
mainly to protect the watch against shocks, and to 
improve the accuracy of the watch; but in usage 
its qualities revealed that Incabloc is mote than 
that, so much so that the best watch-malcen today 
preler watches to be equipped witii Incabloc 

Is thewatch which you want to buy equipped edth 
Incabloc? If so, you can be sun that yourdioioa 
is a good one, as only quality watches am equip* 
ped with Incabloc (registered trade mark). 

blaM Mi>*. tberefon, the moment you buy a 
tmaiw that ha movenmit shows this symbm of 
gugMiy, and you will have made the dioiceof an 
aapart. 



Timing-control centn 



For tiiformaihm eoHtaa: Ineabloe Promotion Centie, Feat Bag No, lOOSO, Bombay*!. 




Wlwt can save the sltuatien P 

Danoerous curve ahead...loaded truck...a herd of buffaloes approachlAg... 
what can save the situation ? YOUR BRAKES I 

Cu you taka yaar braking for graatwiP 

Fit FEROOO brake linings.. .get the best performance frbm your vehicle. 



FCROPQ 

BII|kKB /iIlitNQS 


—a complete range to give sure, 
safe braking on your vehicle on 
your conditions. * 


HINDUSTAN FEROOD I.IMITED, GHATKOPAR. BOMBAY 77 AS 
A member of the TURNEil A NEWALI group 
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A bank that gives 

financial impetus 

to agriculture, industry 
and commerce, 

is most eager to serve you 

Whether you are an industrialist, agriculturist, trader* 
exporter, importer, contractor, transporter or student. 
Syndicate Bank offers you any banking facility 
that you may need in deposits, advances, collection 
of bills, foreign exchange, executor service, trusteeship 
or safe custody. The Syndicate has over 200 branches 
all over India and agency arrangements throughout 
the world. Forty years of banking experience have earned 
Syndicate Bank a wide reputation for efficiency. 

Consult the Syndicate's money management experts 
about your financial problem. 



BANKING WITH US 
MEANS 

BANKING WITH 
THE BIGHT PEOPLE 



SYNDICATE SANK LIMITED 

Ragiatered OfRea: Manlpal» Myaora Stata 

SRANCHES: OVER 800 
RESOURCES EXCEED RS. TO CRORES 





POWER-PAK 

I^DIFsOd 



TUI WORK IK 

PI8T0R Rillfi$„ 

Power Pak rings from top groove to bottom are 
selected to perform their own parbcular functions 
with greatest efficiency, yet work together as a team 


For Cars, Trucks, Buses, Tractors & Motorcycles 
there are Power-Pak distinctively packaged ring aets 
for maximum power, quick seating, effective sealing, 
and easy installation 



HM PKniil IMID 
MUMS-II. 
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HIGH POTENTIAL... 
FOR PROGRESSII 


Recognition of the tremendoue potential electric power system is a great under* 

for sociai progress that modern tetph* taking-one in which there is no sub* 

nology offers is the first step on the s^itute for experience. Put more than 

highway to a new era of true freedom half'a-century of experience at your 

and human dignity. Harnessing the huge disposal by choosing Fuji Eiectrlc— 

resources of energy in and around the Japan's leader In atomic energy 
earth sets the foundation for steady integrated designer and manuhicturer 

progress in this great task. of eiectrical system, equipment and 

But designing and building e key corhponents. 

rilJIBI.ECTIIICGfl,tf1l W»l)llwaa»iUOileS<afci:|waaaitetbo*a^ 

Liaison Offleosi Mss M M iHla i/ Ashofca Hotel. Now Oolhir India. ■ia|la||Wlii/**Ciiir^ Blepli* 

A No. 909,9th Floor 42, Peddar Road, Bombay-26, Itidia. Mialtimt^ W«odBL,Calcatta, India. 
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garments now sail 
the seas, taking India's 
textile fashions even to 
the United States.L, pj/^ 
From a mere ( 

Rs 8,00,000 worth U V 

of exports in 1963, lllilteiilSi 
exports zoomed up to 
Rs.60,00,000 worth last year 
Sophisticated ladies 
and fashion conscious gents, 
young and old, 
in India and abroad, 
all love 
garments 
for good reason 
They are made in an 
exquisite range of cottons 
coloured with 
exotic dyes 
Their cut and style 
reveal tailoring at its best 
So, why take less 
when miltMiSi IS best* 
Milton’s (Private) Limited 

MUIto* Kmu* Worh Bombay 18 WB 
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When close-ups matter 
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ICE BLUE 
AQUA VELVA 
after shave lotion 

ICE BLUE AQUA VELVA adds that 
well.groomed feeliiig whidi gives you «itra 
confidence. It refreshes as it protects. 

The 'humectin' in it condition!, tones and 
revitalizes your skin irithoutJrritatitig. 




Another Shaving Luxury by 

it 
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do you have a gift problem? 



What better gift can you give a lady 
than the gift of time? Give her a 
HAWKINS Cooher and you give a 
hundred happy hours of leisure. 
HAWKINS cooks meals in minutes 
instead of hours... Saves fuel costs up 
to 80%. Simple to use, easy to clean. 
HAWKINS is more than a gift... it is a 
recipe for a lifetime of happy living. 

Built to British Standard Specifications 
and used in overSO countries throughout 
the world, HAWKINS is backed by a 
5 YEAR GUARANTEE. 

4 $iM 0 g to eftoMe from: 4. 5 and 8 
litre cookers for homes, and 12~iitre for 
hotels, hostels, canteens and hospitals. 

free with cooker: Set of three separators 
with 4 A 5-litre models. 4 separators 
with 6-litre model. Recipe Booklet. 
Expert Dietary Service. 

A PC A Pffiduct, mMutKlurmt under tlconcofrcm 
L G. Hawkins & Co. ktd., U K., by 

NESSUIIE COOKERS A APfLIANCES PRIVATK LTD., P.O. Sox 154t, Bombay 1, 

MvkoM In Indio by; 

KIUKK. NIXON A CO. LTD., 8f. Murzbah Road, R.O. Box 189, Bomhay 1. ^ 


Ask your friend who owns a 



PRESSURE CCKIKER 





BISCUIT 


pampers your palate in just a bite 
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In every Sathe 
Saitex Biscuit, 

^ there's energy 
/ plus and the most 
- ^ alluring salty taste. 

Here's the ideal 
/ complement to 
your daily diet-a 
biscuit that's a 
real delight 
SATHE BISCUIT 
& CHOCOLATE 
CO LTD.,# 
, POONA-2# 
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JiAILWAY AT YOUR 
DOOR STEP 


Arm you booking eomlgnmmnU from 
Howrah j Smaldah (Calcutta) f 
If to, arall Rallwaft Door Smrvicm . 
Your gootfs will roach your 
homo or godown. 

A tmall turchargm ovmr Utm utual 
freight It worth the price 
for Street Collection and 
Dellrery Service, 

You tave all the bother between 
your heme or godown and ^ 

th« ttatlon. ^ 
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EASTERN RAILWAY 
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TEAR OUT ALONG THE DOTTED LINE 
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DIvaii gift subscription 
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subscription or two, you get 
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SARODE RECITALS ON RECORDS 


Raga : Prabhakali & a 
K ausht Bhairavt * 
Tabla: PANDIT 
KISHEN MAHARA] 
EALP IU6 

Sarode Gat: 

Raga . Pahadi Jhinzoti &. 
Mishra Shtvranjani Roopak 
Tabla. CHATURLAL 

EALP IZ8I 

R«ga: Chandranandan 
& Bhairavi 
EALP 1268 


A Music of India a 
’ Raga. ^ 

Piloo & Sindhu Bhairavt 
(Spoken introduction by 
YEHUDI MENUHIN) 

ALPC 2 

Sitar & Sarode 
Raga ' Dhun Pa las Kali Alap, 
Jor, Jhala St Oat (Jhaptal) 
Raga : Bilaskhani 
RAVI SHANKER & 

ALI AKBAR KHAN 
EALP 1251 


^ Raga 


Ramdasi Malhar 
& Malika 
Tabla NIKHIL GHOSH 
—SHASHI BELltARl 
ALP 1274 

Ram Miyan Ki Todi 
& Zilla Kafi 

Tabla SHANKER GHOSH 
Tanpura: 

GOPI MOHAN DUTTA 

EALP 1290 
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forging ahead with steei 


The Railways, as well as the auto¬ 
mobile, mining, building, structural 
and electrical engineering industries 
all .contribute largely to the streng¬ 
thening of India’s economy. GKW 
IS playing its full part in this con¬ 
tribution. From no less than five 
separate manufacturing Divisions— 
Bolt & Nut, Engineering, Sankey, 
Screw and Steel—GKW supplies pro¬ 
ducts as diverse as bolts and nuts, 
ball pins for disc insulators, rail 
flange lubricators, draw bar hooks, 
mechanical signalling components. 


precision electrical stampings and 
laminations, wood screws, self tapping 
screws, special alloy and spring steels, 
and bright steel bars and sections. 

These products are but a part of 
an extensive production range, whic*h 
has been built up as a result of the 
experience and technical skill which 
GKW has acquired since starting 
operations in 1922. During this 
period GKW has pioneered the manu¬ 
facture of many products, has kept 
pace with industrialisation...and will 
continue to do so in the years to come. 




GUEST, KEEN, WIUIAMS, LTD. 

Forgbig ahead wlA steel ygy 
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Great Moments in Auto Racing/Sixth Qrand Prize Race/San trancisco/1915 







RESTA IN THE RAIN 


The 400>mile Sixth Grand Prize race 
at San Francisco was threatened with 
heavy clouds as 30 drivers were poised 
at the starting line Almost unnoticed 
among top favorites was the 5 6 litre 
Peugeot of Dario Resta The starter's flag 
flashed, the racers roared off 
Rest%^ gained first place at 30 
miles At 115 miles, the drivers 
pressed, hoping Resta's car 
would break down Then, the 
clouds burst' Blinding sheets of 
ram forced even seasoned dnv- 
ers to drop out Speeding over 
the wet, muddy course, Resta 
held a 16>second lehd at 200 
miles Then the lead changed 
several times between the Peu- 

SPECIALISTS IN QUALITY LUBRICANTS SINCE 1878 
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geot and a Maxwell—until the Maxwell 
was forced to drop out With only five 
cars finishing Resta captured first place, 
with a flawless driving performance 
under the most appalling conditions □ 
Whatever the weather, Veedol multi 
grade motor oils provide maxi' 
mum protection for your car 
Fortified with special additives, 
Veedol is recognized as the 
world standard of lubricating 
quality Next time you add or 
change oil, get the finest—world- 
famous Veedol 

f 

TIDEWATER OIL COMPANY 
International Marketing Division 
4201 Wilshire Blvd Los Anseies 5 Caiif 
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™»cali—plat 

MAKE HANDRAILS, CURTAIN RAILS 
AND FURNITURE EDGES FROM PVC 



Modern homes and offices demand elegance and beauty, 
besides durability. CALI-PLAST PVC handrails, curtain rails 
and furniture edges are especially created for today's needs of 
interior decoration They come in a variety of pleasing colours- 
to match different colour schemes I 

And they are resistant to shock and abrasion. Impervious to 
moisture Non-ihflammable Sound-absorbing. No wonder, 
more and more architects and construction engineers are 
asking for 'CALI - PLAST’. 

Foriiimiw«*MiimMMonM.«K« writ, to callco chaifiloals aACl plastics dlvlaion 
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In tlieir search for the origins of life on earthy 
scientists have taken the first steps towards 
producing a living organism in the laboratory 

By RuTHERfORi) Platt 


' s ' ^ URiNG RECENT ycars scientists 
I have carried on a wave of 
unprecedented laboratory ex¬ 
periments to test their theories of 
how life on earth began. The results 
have been amazing. Retracing the 
probable steps by which the raw, 
lifeless elements of space became 
organic matter, they have now 
produced primitive cell-like struc¬ 
tures that have many of the prop¬ 
erties of living cells. Here is the 
dramatic story: 

When Planet Earth was born it 
slowly cooled to form a hardened 
crust of black volcanic rock. In time, 
masses of silicon mixed with 
mineral elements were squeezed to 


the surface by the pressures of in¬ 
ternal Hres, and crystallized as big 
islands of granite which formed the 
foundations of continents. The 
whole crust heaved and buckled, 
cloudbursts drenched the rocks, and 
sterile water collected in wide de¬ 
pressions to form the earth's first 
seas. Countless volcanoes and fis¬ 
sures continuously gushed methane, 
steam, ammonia and perhaps carbon 
dioxide, to give the earth its first 
atmosphere. That “air” contained 
the four chief elements of life— 
carbon, oxygenji, hydrogen and 
nitrogen. But they were in the form 
of gases deadly to present-day life. 
Moreover, the atmosphere was 
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flooded with ultra-violet radiation 
and stabbed by incessant lightning. 

Hot Soup. How, in this elemen¬ 
tal turmoil, did life on earth begin? 
Many have tried to supply the 
answer. Among the first was Anaxa¬ 
goras of Greece, who in the fifth 
century b.c. declared that life 
comes down to earth in raindrops, 
in the form of spermata (litde seeds). 
Came the twentieth century, and the 
origin of life was still a mystery. 

Then in 1924 the Russian scientist 
A. I. Oparin stated that life might 
have arisen out of inanimate matter 
in a prolonged process of “pre- 
organic evolution.” He showed 
how, in theory, atoms of carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen 
could have formed molecules basic 
to life, even under the raw, inhos¬ 
pitable conditions of the primordial 
earth—and how self-reproducing 
clusters of these molecules might 
have adhered together and then 
evolved towards more complex 
forms. 

Three years later Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane, the biochemist, wrote that 
although such substances would be 
destroyed by micro-organisms, “be¬ 
fore the origin of lim they must 
have accumulated till the primitive 
oceans reached the consistency of 
hot, dilute soup.” And when the 
surface of this soup was radiated by 
ultra-violet light, inorganic com¬ 
pounds would have been converted 
into organic molecules—^molecules 
containing carbon. At one time 
scientists believed that organic 
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molecules could be produced only 
by living things. 

By the 1950’s the scene was shift¬ 
ing from the theorist’s armchair to 
the laboratory, where scientists were 
striving to demonstrate that the 
molecular constituents of life cotdd 
have emerged under primordial con¬ 
ditions. 

Fierce, Elemental Times. Using 
a cyclotron to create high-energy 
particles to represent cosmic rays, 
Dr. Melvin Calvin of the University ' 
of California bombarded a mixture 
of carbon dioxide and water vapour, 
ingredients he thought likely to 
have been present in the earth’s 
ancient atmosphere. Some organic 
compounds were formed. 

Dr. Harold Urey, atomic scientist 
then at the University of Chicago, 
reasoned that methane, ammonia 
and hydrogen were probable con¬ 
stituents of the original atmosphere. 
What would happen, he wondered, 
if these raw lifeless substances were 
placed in a Bask and then stabbed 
repeatedly by electric flashes to 
represent ligntning? In 1953 his 
student Stanley Miller performed 
this now classic experiment. To 
their delight, they found that amino 
acids had been formed. 

Amino acids are the building 
bricks of protein and hence of aU 
life. They are also believed to have 
been involved in the first stage of the 
evolution towards life. The theory 
is ^isi 

The colossal retort of the primor¬ 
dial earth must have yielded myriads 
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of molecules as ephemeral as bub¬ 
bles. But, because of their peculiar 
molecular structure, the molecules 
of amino acids arc especially stable. 
The four elements of life—carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen— 
are assembled in every amino-acid 
molecule into two opposing groups 
so well matched in dieir electrical 
charges that they are stabilized like 
wrestlers locked in equal combat. 
Thus the tenacious amino acids 
could have survived in the chaos to 
become an early link between no¬ 
life and life. 

In experiments that followed, a 
surprising fact emerged. The basic 
molecules of life could also have 
been produced by many other forces 
in those fierce, elemental times, 
including X-rays, cosmic rays, ultra¬ 
violet light and volcanic heat. 

Primitive Protein. After the cre¬ 
ation of amino acids, two even 
larger problems remained. Giant 
protein molecules, discovered every¬ 
where in living things, are made of 
long chains of amino acids. How 
did the amino acids get hooked up 
into these long chains? And then 
how did these twisted protein giants 
turn into living cells? 

Giant proteins are fantastically 
elegant structures—^“the noblest 
piece of architecture produced by 
nature*’ in the opinion of biologists. 
One molecule oit the vital protein of 
blood, haemoglobin, for example, 
has 8,954 atoms fitted togedier in a 
dazzling pattern. 

The problem is that all the 


complicated proteins in life around 
us—^those which make flesh, blood, 
bone, hair, eggs, milk, seeds, 
feathers—are created by living cells. 
Those living cells in turn are made 
of protein. How could protein be 
created in the first place, when there 
were no living cells ? 

This question is puzzling many 
scientists all over the world. No one 
has yet developed a foolproof theory 
that explains which steps came first 
or what triggered them. One line 
of reasoning, first put foward by 
Dr. George Wald of Harvard, is 
that there may be conditions occur¬ 
ring in nature in which amino acids 
might themselves supply the answer. 
And so they did—quickly and 
beautifully—when the stage was set 
for them by Dr. Sidney Fox, now 
of the Institute of Molecular Evolu¬ 
tion in Miami, Florida. The 
“miracle” occurred when amino 
acids were permitted to dry out. The 
thinking was that solutions of 
amino acids, billions of years ago, 
had puddled in warm, dry spots. 
What would happen to such .solu¬ 
tions today if the water were 
allowed to evaporate? The scientists 
who watched this experiment saw a 
marvellous event. 

As tho wet spot on the warm test- 
tube dried, its amino acids formed 
long, submicroscopic thread-like 
structures. These turned out to be 
chains, some with hundreds of litde 
molecules joined end to end. They 
were named proteinoids. The sum 
of their electric energies endowed 
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these proteiii'like chains with power 
to bend and fold 1 

There are 20 kinds of amino acids 
common to the proteins of life, and 
the precise order in which these are 
lined up in the chains spells what 
their protein creates—flesh or bone, 
hair or feather. The scientists have 
been able to manufacture all these 
amino acids under presumed pri¬ 
mordial conditions. Dr. Kaoru 
Harada, the Japanese-born colleague 
of Dr. Fox at the Institute, was able 
to synthesize 14 in one experiment. 

So the answer to one question is 
found. Amino acids by themselves 
can produce primitive protein-like 
material under certain conditions— 
no need for a cell to help them. 

Still, the final question remains. 
How could these proteins form 
themselves into a living cell, with 
its millions of atoms and molecules 
carefully arran 
pattern f 

Great Leap. The primitive pro¬ 
teins came long before living cells 
appeared. The precisely ordered 
proteins of present-day plants and 
animals would have acquired their 
amino-acid arrangements in the 
course of many millions of years of 
evolution. Dr. Calvin estimates 
that molecular life must have 
evolved for 2,000 million years 
before the first living cell appeared. 

Duplicating this great leap, 
making a whole living cell in the 
laboratory, may take a while. But it 
now appears that we have begun. 
The most striking experiment, 


ged in a precise 


which has produced g-ude cell-like 
spheres that maintain their identity 
and are capable of dividing them¬ 
selves, is truly fantastic and has 
taken us a giant step along the 
pathway towards understanding the 
origin of life. 

Again, the experiment was run by 
Dr. Fox. To reconfirm his labora¬ 
tory findings, he climbed up the 
broad slope of a cinder cone in 
Hawaii, looking for spots where 



Chainlike formation of microspheres 


conditions might have permitted 
primitive proteins to form in the 
pre-)ife world. He was surprised to 
discover that large areas of the cone 
were oven-hot just beneath the sur¬ 
face. Might not this warm primitive 
earth have been the womo for the 
molecules of life—^where they could 
bake and boil, before being washed 
through the loose lava by rain and 
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so into the sea? What would this 
have done to the elemental amino 
acids? 

Dr. Fox took hunks of lava back 
to the laboratory and placed on 
them amino acids coined from 
methane, ammonia and water. With 
everything sterilized to avoid con¬ 
tamination, he baked this concoc¬ 
tion for a few hours in a glass oven 
at 338 degrees F. (170 degrees C.), 
the temperature he found four 
inches under the surface of the 
cinder cone. When the materials 
cooled, a brown, sticky residue was 
left clinging to the lava. He then 
deluged the lava with sterile water, 
and a brown soupy liquid resulted. 

This unpromising stuff turned 
out to be very exciting. As seen 
through an ordinary optical micro¬ 
scope a wonderful galaxy of spheres 
swarmed across the field of vision. 
The amino acids had first united to 
make proteinoids—and then these 
had combined to form little spheres! 
Dr. Fox named these fascinating 
strangers microspheres. They looked 
like, in many ways behaved like, 
and were the same size as certain 

• See "They’ve Found the Key of Life,” The 
Reader's Digest, December 1962. 


simple bacteria, and they clung to¬ 
gether in chains as do the one-celled 
blue-green algae. Bacteria and blue- 
green algae are two of the most 
elementary forms of life on earth. 

Although these spheres are not 
true cells—they have no DNA 
(deoxyribonucleic acid) genes* and 
they are simpler than any contem¬ 
porary life—they do possess many 
cellular properties. They have stab¬ 
ility : they keep their shapes indefi¬ 
nitely. They stain in the same way 
as the present-day protein in cells, 
an important chemical test. But the 
real significance of these micro¬ 
spheres is that scientists did not 
synthesize them piece by piece; they 
simply set up the right conditions 
—and microsphercs produced them¬ 
selves. 

In the meantime, scientists 
working independently in other 
laboratories are making substantial 
progress in the search for ways in 
which DNA and other essential 
constituents of the living cell could 
have formed. It becomes hard to 
avoid the premise that life is, in¬ 
herent in matter, and that life will 
exist on other planets whenever the 
conditions are right. 




Visibly Shaken 

a FRIEND of mine tells me about the trouble he’s had^ driving to and 
from work lately.'It used to be easy. No traffic problem, not even much 
traffic. But now—wow I Cars coming from all directions. “And it’s been 
like that,” he says, “ever since I got my new glasses.” —j. b. 
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TEENAGERS 
AND DRINK: 

A Parent’s Viewpoint 


By Sloan Wilson 

. I father s forthright 
ofhmou on a problem 
that disturbs many 
families 


t 


W HEN you give a party for 
teenagers in your home, 
shoulo spirits be served? 
My own answer is a firm ringing 
No. 

I know that already I have started 
an argument with many people. But 
let’s turn the question round. Why 
on earth should adults serve spirits 
to teenagers? 

“Because all my friends drink/* 
many teenagers say. “Because a 
mystery shouldn’t be made of al¬ 
cohol, and children should be 
allowed to experiment with it under 
supervision,** a thoughtful i^ther 
explains. “Because it*s better for 
children to learn to drink at home,** 
scores of parents chorus. 

All of mis seems utter rubbish to 
me. 

Common sense, as well as a lot 
of ponderous research, tells us that 
parents should set rules and should 
enforce them, in their own homes at 
least. Children expect parents* to 


Condented from Suburbia Today 
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have strong ideas on important sub¬ 
jects, and they have litde respect for 
parents who exercise no control. 

The argument that “all my 
friends drink” is easy to answer. In 
the first place, it’s probably not true. 
And even if it is, a boy or girl has 
to learn not always to follow the 
gang. 

The argument that children who 
are allowed to experiment with 
alcohol at an early age won’t over¬ 
drink later on has been disproved 
thousands of times. Adolescent alco¬ 
holism is a rising problem in many 
countries in Europe where even 
small children have commonly been 
allowed to drink wine. 

The argument that it is better for 
the child to learn to drink at home 
is no more valid than the argument 
that experimentation with pep pills 
is*better in the living-room than in 
the coffee bar. One’s hope is to teach 
the child at home how to behave 
outside the home. By serving spirits 
to teenagers in the home, the 
parent seems to be giving his bless¬ 
ing to it everywhere, no matter what 
he says about it. 

Of course, a resounding No 
about teenage drinking won’t be 
enough, unless good explanations go 
with it. What arguments, then, can 
be used to convince teenagers that 
they should not experiment with 
alcohol? 

First of all there are the facts 
about alcohol itself. To some people, 
especially adolescents, it is a syn^l 
ot*maturity>--children can’t drink 


but adults can, and therefore any¬ 
one with a glass in his hand must 
be pretty grown-up. To other peo¬ 
ple, alcohol is a sign of virility—the 
he-man on the screen can toss down 
one whisky after another, while the 
effeminate weed sips ginger beer. 
Actually, of course, the facts are the 
other way round. It’s the man un¬ 
sure of himself who seeks frequent 
solace in the bottle, as countless 
studies have shown. 

The desire to testify to his ma¬ 
turity and virility may start a boy 
drinking, and a desire to be a “so¬ 
phisticated” member of the gang 
may start a girl, but other reasons 
keep them at it. Youngsters, like 
adults, commonly use alcohol as an 
antidote for tension. As a doctor re¬ 
cently said, if alcohol had just been 
discovered it would be proclaimed 
as a great new tranquillizer—until 
the side-effects were studied. It has 
the power to act most disastrously 
on disturbed people, individuals 
who are seething with emotions 
they find difficult to explain or con¬ 
trol. Alcohol removes restraints, 
takes off the brakes, and allows a 
person to behave as he really wants 
to behave, without regard to his 
own future or to others. 

And here is the nub of the whole 
question concerning alcohol for 
teenagers. For most people, adoles¬ 
cence is a disturbed time of life. Not 
only are there glandular and other 
massive physicaf changes to reckon 
with, but there is the strain of work¬ 
ing out a personal code of sex 
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morality in an era when few stereo¬ 
typed codes are passed intact from 
one generation to another. 

As if this were not enough, many 
young people are under great pres¬ 
sure at school nowadays. The com¬ 
petition for good marks and for 
admission to university has never 
been so intense. Adolescence is the 
time when choices must be made 
which will affect lifelong careers. It 
is also the time when children begin 
to see their parents in some perspec¬ 
tive, when the godlike images of 
mother and father fade, to oe re¬ 
placed by awareness of fallible hu¬ 
man beings. No wonder so many 
teenagers show signs of tension, and 
no wonder so many become unruly 
when they get drunk. 

Doctors say that certain adults are 
under so much pressure of one kind 
or another that they never should 
drink because they don’t know how 
to stop. Teenagers share an element 
of strain with that group. If they 
wait until they are older before 
experimenting, they have a much 
better chance of avoiding dangerous 
episodes. They will then be able to 

S the pleasures of moderate 
ing—relaxation and sociability 
—^without disruptive overtones. 

Parents of different kinds will 
find it necessary to discuss alcohol 
in different ways with their chil¬ 
dren. The key word here is discuss, 
not order or ignore. Parents who 
are teetotallers may find it all too 


easy to say, “Do as we do.” They 
should explain fully why they 
choose to abstain, taking into ac¬ 
count a child’s natural curiosity 
about everything, including alcohol. 
Hard drinkers who can’t help them¬ 
selves should not imagine that they 
are concealing their problem from 
their children. Doctors say that, in 
families where alcoholism exists, 
there should be no fear of discussing 
this illness frankly with teenage 
children. 

The youngster who drinks against 
his parents’ will may have problems 
which should be talked out with a 
doctor if stubborn silence sets in 
when the parents approach the sub¬ 
ject. Parents have the difficult job of 
proving that they arc always on the 
youngster’s side in the batde for 
happiness and serenity, as well as for 
good behaviour. 

If the lines of communication be¬ 
tween parents and children can be 
kept humming warmly, the prob¬ 
lem of how to give parties for teen¬ 
agers without spirits can turn out to 
be surprisingly manageable. One of 
the endearing peculiarides of teen¬ 
agers is their quest for truth, their 
disdain for hypocrisy of all kinds. 
The father who explains the dangers 
of alcohol for teenagers, and who 
bluntly refuses to serve it to them 
in his home, is likely to earn more 
respect from his children than the 
weak-willed parent who vacillates or 
refuses to discuss the matter at all. 
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By Frank Howley 


Under President Nyerere's 
leadership, this new African 
nation, by its own efforts, seemed 
well on its way to establishing 
true independence. What 
changed its course? 

N 1963 1 visited Tanganyika —z newly 
independent nation, where the Afri' 
can leadership was really trying to 
help the people, and for the most part 
the people seemed to be helping them¬ 
selves. 

I had already visited other independent 
nations of Africa, and had written my 
views on the left-leaning President 
Nkrumah, the self-styled “Redeemer” of 
Ghana, who insists that the rest of the 
world owes him everything; on Kenya’s 
President Jomo Kenyatta, the former 


Mau Mau leader; on the then President 
Ben Bella of Algeria, gun-runner for the 
Congo; and on others. 

The Ring of Greatness. Tanganyika 
promised an entirely different picture. It 
had an extraordinary president, Julius 
Nyerere, whose words on almost every 
aspect of what an African nation must 
do with independence had in them the 
ring of greatness. 

Nyerere, a slender, wistful-looking 
man, the son of a polygamous tribal 
chie^in, had struggled for an education, 
became a teacher, studied at Edinburgh 
University, then returned home and 
formed a political party to take over 
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Tanganyika through the peaceful 
elective process. His party, tne Tan¬ 
ganyika African National Union 
(or TANU), had gently and non- 
violently pressed the British Govern¬ 
ment into moving forward the day 
of independence. 

Freedom came on December 9, 
1961, and a year later Nyerere's 
TANU party swept the elections 
and installed Nyerere as president. 
He put toother an earnest cabinet, 
and proclaimed that the way for the 
infant republic to succeed was for 
everyone to work hard. He warned 
his people not to turn to black 
nationalism, but to treat white and 
black alike in a nation 95 per cent 
black. 


realized that political^independencc 
did not automatically give instant 
wealth, instant economic indepen¬ 
dence, instant modernization, it 
was Julius Nyerere and the loyal, 
devoted staff members of his re¬ 
public. 

Freedom and Woiic. This was 
in my mind as my plane circled to 
land at Dar-es-Saiaam, major port 
and capital of Tanganyika on the 
Indian Ocean. And from start to 
finish, my visit to Tanganyika, was 
a pleasure. Here was the rational 
twentieth century combined with 
Bantu emotional kindness and 
happiness. 

Nyerere's slogan was Uhuru na 
\azi, which is Swahili for “Free- 


Nyerere urged political union of dom and work.*' Note well that 
Tanganyika with neighbouring word “work.** Few African leaders 
Kenya and Uganda, lx> form a more use such a word as part of their 
stable and capable East African slogans for their own countrymen. 
Federation—diough that would sub- Many of them are busy telling their 
merge his own Tanganyika in some- fc^owers that the rest of the world 
thing larger. owes them everything they want^ 

^\^en events in Kenya and and that they, the leaders, will «t 
Uganda made immediate union it for them by demanding it in me 
impractical, he nevertheless con- United Nations, by raising hell, 
tinued Tanganyika’s participation encouraging violence, creating inci- 
with them in the East Africa Com- dents. To Uiese ends they ar^ sup- 
mon Services Organization, which ported with arm^ organizing skills, 
enables them to have joint postal, training and advice m>m bom of the 
rail and air services. rival communist powers—the Soviet 

Nyerere’s writing and speeches Union and China, 
on how to weld a nation out of But there was not a word of this 


primitive tribal people are plain, demoralizing, do-nothing philoso- 
direct, reasoned specimens of states- phy in Dar-es-Saiaam. Prom the 
manship. If anyone deserved con- inaian Ocean to die lakes and 
fidcnce, if any of the new African mountains in the west of Tan- 
lea^rs made sense, if any of them ganyika, Nyerere’s hard-working 
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ministers sent representatives to 
the tribes. 

“This is how to improve your 
crops/' said one representative. 

“What sort o£ roads and bridges 
do you want to build?" asked an¬ 
other. 

“Where do you want to put the 
new school building?" 

Nyerere himself made public ap¬ 
pearances swinging a pickaxe. And, 
with Nyerere setting the example, 
huge gangs followed his lead and 
swung tools to dig roads. New 
industry and new jobs came into 
being. 

By Our Own Efforts. “We know 
we need help, but we do not mean 
charity," Nyerere had said. “We 
intend to help ourselves and build 
Tanganyika by our own efforts." 
His Minister for Commerce and 
Industry, C. G. Kahama, invited 
outside capital, and Nyerere 
cautioned against acts that would 
discourage foreign investment, such 
as unwarranted seizure of existing 
investments, or limiting die prom 
on investment to the point where 
nobody would risk putting outside 
money into Tanganyika's develop¬ 
ment. 

Kahama reported the beginning 
a Rs. y-crore oil refinery, a 
Rs. i*9<rore cement factory to help 
house building, a shirt factory, 
textile works, cliemical plants. 

S. N. Eliu^, Minister of Educa- 
don, welcomed UNESCO help and 
succeeded in estabUdiing classes for 
adults, training for teachers and 


many practical systems for overcom¬ 
ing illiteracy and ignorance. And 
in 1963, Tanganyika received a 
long-term loan for the development 
of a university. 

Nyerere warned over and over 
again against “white hating" ex¬ 
cesses and against blaming white 
people “for all the evils which op¬ 
press us." He argued that Africani¬ 
zation of Tanganyika should be 
accomplished by all the residents of 
the country, regardless of colour. 
Whites and blacks were welcome 
to cooperate in working towards 
his vision of a better society. 

In front of my hotel in Dar-es- 
Salaarn, I watched a British ser¬ 
geant instructing a dozen black 
constables in the tricks of directing 
traffic. In the brand-new buddings 
of the University of Dar-es-Salaam, 
I admiringly watched newly-grad¬ 
uated black teachers learning from 
experienced whites. Everywhere 
was harmony. Even the word “grad¬ 
ualism," which is a bad word to 
the new nations, was freely used by 
Nyerere. “Gradualism" aamits*that 
progress takes time and work. 

Enter Z^anzibar. In 1963, Tangan¬ 
yika was a nation that made sense, 
that gave great promise. Then Zan¬ 
zibar, 22' miles off the coast of 
Tanganyika, entered the picture. 

In December 1963, Zanzibar came 
into full independence. A month 
later, the island erupted in a blood 
bath led by John Okello, an African 
trained in Cuba m be a conununist 
frinatic. He was backed by the 
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guns of the Chinese, and by a 
small group of revolutionaries who 
immediately grabbed power. With¬ 
in hours Zanzibar was completely 
in the hands of communist leader¬ 
ship. Soon Russian-, Chinese- and 
Cuoan-trained Africans in Zanzibar 
were preparing a witches’ brew for 
Nycrere. 

Nyerere was well aware of this. 

•He had warned his countrymen 
that the communist countries would 
seek to arm Africans against one 
another. The Western colonial na¬ 
tions had done just that in the past, 
he said, and now the communist 
countries were doing it. 

As Nyerere had predicted, 
Okello, the self-styled marshal, once 
communist power was secure in 
Zanzibar, rushed across the water 
to Dar-es-Salaam. An uprising of 
Tanganyikan military and police 
forces quickly ensued. While 
soldier-led mobs rioted in the 
streets, Nyerere hid for three days. 
All his moderate dreams and those 
of the rational people of Tanganyika 
would have gone up in flames then 
and there had it not been for his 
calling back the Royal Marines to 
rescue him and his elected govern¬ 
ment. 

Pla3rmg the Communist Game. 

With the rebellious soldiers sul^ 
dued, Nyerere reassumed command. 
But he was trapped. Already a 
puppet, from now on, he would 
have to play the communist game 
of his l^nzibar neighbours and 
scream at the West, rail at “capitalist 


imperialists," and make all the 
other noises ’that would excuse his 
people from lifting themselves up 
by their own bootstraps. 

How was Nyerere destroyed so 
easily.^ 

Tne communists had only to or¬ 
ganize mutterings of dissatisfaction 
at Nyerere’s outspoken desire to get 
along with everyone, white and 
black; at his invitations to foreign 
capital; above all, at his notion that 
his people must work. Against the 
siren song of the communist agita¬ 
tors and of other African leaders, 
which encouraged the people to yell, 
scream and pity themselves instead 
of work, what chance had Nyerere.? 
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In April 1964, Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar—which were as opposite 
as the poles at the moment of the 
take-over in Zanzibar—became one 
nation, called Tanzania. Tanzania 
is now a militant, West>abusing 
member of the U.N. Julius Nyerere 
is the figurehead president of Tan¬ 
zania. And into the Tanzanian 
Government went: (i) Moscow- 
leaning Abeid Karume as first vice- 
president (and the boss of Zanzibar); 
(2)“Babu'’ Abdul Rahman Moham¬ 
med (trained in Peking) as Mini¬ 
ster of Planning; (3) Abdullah 
Kassim Hanga (a Moscow-trained 
agitator with a Russian wife) as 
Minister of Industries, Mines and 
Power; (4) Hassin Nassir Moyo as 
Minister of Justice; and (5) Idris 
Wakil as Minister of Information. 
Key positions all, they are held by 
these communist-orientated revolu¬ 
tionaries of Zanzibar. 

Nyerere’s own Tanganyika Army 
is now being “assisted” by the 
Chinese. Russians run the Zanzibar 
harbour and command its two 
coastal ships. East Germans run its 
radio. The Chinese are organizing 
collective farms on the island. The 
only internal conflict on Zanzibar 
appears to be a struggle between 
pro-Soviet and pro-Cninese gangs. 

Alien Words. And what has hap¬ 
pened to Nyerere^s hopeful vision 
of a Tanganyika lifting itself by its 
own bootstraps, of building a team 
of hardworking whites and blacks 
together in the nation of harmony 
that I visited in 1963? 


Now, from Nycrere’s mouth 
come words that have been alien to 
him all his life. Last year, Nyerere 
accused the United States of plot¬ 
ting to overthrow his government. 
On January 13, he accused U.S. 
diplomats Robert Gordon, of the 
Dar-es-Salaam Embassy, and Frank 
Carlucci, the Swahili-speaking con¬ 
sul in Zanzibar, of subversion and 
spying against Tanzania, and 
ordered them out of the country at 
24-hours’ notice. He condemns his 
friends because it is what his power¬ 
ful cabinet leadersand vice-president 
want, and it is the thing to do to 
get on with his people. For when 
the primitive people of a backward 
country can so easily be led by 
clever, conununist-trained leaders, 
Nyerere must present a scapegoat 
to blame for what are basically the 
weaknesses and the misconceptions 
of the people themselves. 

Were it not for the intrusion *of 
worldwide communism into Tan¬ 
ganyika’s affairs, Julius Nyerere, 
former statesman, might have 
succeeded. And Africa would have 
had an example of how, success¬ 
fully, to bring into modern civiliz¬ 
ation a backward, primitive people. 

It is not enough just to say mat 
the communists turned Nyererc’s 
own people against his ideas of self- 
help—though that was their stra¬ 
tegy. The United States made it 
easy for them to do that, because 
over the years it has nurtured the 
belief in all the undeveloped coun¬ 
tries that America owes them a 
« 
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living, and that it will give them 
what they want if they yell and 
scream and make trouble and 
threaten to turn communist. 

With every dollar given to a land 
that burned its libraries, wrecked its 
consulates, overturned its diplomats' 
cars, the United States has made it 
easy for the communist line, and 
terribly difficult for any moderate 
African leader who hopes to inspire 


his people to help themselves. 

How can any Nyefere lead his 
people to hard work when raising 
hell is so much easier, and proves 
profitable? 

Until the United States stops this 
foolish practice, it will continue to 
contribute to the moral corruption 
of people like the Tanganyikans and 
the political destruction of people 
like the Julius Nyerere that was. 


Hot Off the Press 

J^ERE was a time when the only way you could get a pornographic 
book was to smuggle it in from Paris. But in recent years tne p^rback 
book industry in me United States has been outdoing Paris. Tne pub¬ 
lishers are making non-pornographic books pornographic by putting 
half'naked women on the covers and printing strange descriptions of the 
contents. 

If the trend continues, some books familiar to all of us will be described 
like this: 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs —^The story of a ravishing blonde 
virgin who was held captive by seven deformed men, all with different 
lusts. 

Cinderella — K beautiful passionate woman bares her naked foot to the 
man she loves while her stepmother and stepsisters plot to cheat her out 
of (he one memorable night of her life. 

Alwe in Wonderland’—A. young girl's search for happiness in a weird 
depraved world of animal desires. Can she ever return to a normal happy 
life after falling so far? 

Utde Women —^Four teenagers, wise beyond their years, are caught up 
in the throbbing tumult of the American Civil War. Read what happens 
to them when a rich old ttntleman and his greedy grandson take rooms 
as boarders in a house without men. 

Treasure Island—The crew of a ship bent on rape and plunder land on 
an island inhabited by sex-crazed cannibals. An innocent boy finds the 
secret of growing up. 

Tom Sawyer—h gang tt sub-teenage hooligans paint the town white, 
and commit atrocities and murder to satisfy thm desires. 

Babar the Elephant—\Me in the raw. —Art Budnnid 




A thousand years 
of history lure 
pilgrims and 
tourists to this 
island abbeyfortress 
off the northern 
coast of France 


MONT-SAINT-MICHEL: 

Fairy Castle in the Sea By Harland Manchester 


O NE OF THE few good fcasoHS 
I for getting up before sun¬ 
rise IS to stand on a spit of 
land where Brittany meets Norman¬ 
dy on the Emerald Coast of France. 
As black turns to grey and the gob¬ 
lin pageant of mist flees die Channel 
breezes, dim outlines of an incred¬ 
ible dreamland'casde slowly emerge 
above the sea. The eye picks out 

t^mna n BAU niMXAmn, mnw 


massive walls, batdements and but¬ 
tresses; it sweeps up powerful, 
graceful flanks of masonry to a 
dominating Gothic spire topped by 
a sword-raising archangel. There 
before you stands the island abbey- 
fortress of Mont-Saint-Michel, one 
of man’s triumphs of architecture 
and for centuries a radiant shrine of 
the Western world. 
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Then, i£ you have rightly timed 
your visit, you will witness the stir¬ 
ring spectacle of one of the world’s 
greatest tidal invasions. Straddling 
the humpbacked northern islet, 
sweeping over great wastes of pock¬ 
marked sand, a long, serrated crest 
of silver foam charges shoreward. 
The giant tide meets the outward 
flowing streams of the three rivers 
which pour into the bay, and de¬ 
feats them in a brief encounter. 
Rising to a maximum of 51 feet, it 
surrounds the Mont and smashes 
angrily against its rocky base. The 
m^ern causeway leaaing to the 
Mont, passable wnen the sea is low, 
is now cut off by the same turbulent 
waters which for centuries doomed 
many an enemy knight or archer. 

Seen from the shore, this soaring 
citadel may create a mild vertigo in 
the viewer; but once he enters the 
gate he is soothed by the sure magic 
of the master builders. Much of me 
Mont is a shell of habitations sur¬ 
rounding a cone of solid rock. The 
great walls, wide stairways, crypts, 
dungeons and guardhouses are 
moored in primeval granite. 

The visitor enters the Mont 
through three battle-scarred gates 
separated for military security by 
small courtyards. After climbing the 
“High Street,” which has room 
only for pedestrians, one reaches the 
great outside stairway which winds 
round the ramparts and rises 
steps to the Abbey at the summit. 
Every landing has its legend, and 
every stone its memories; talcs cling 


to Mont-Saint-Michel as barnacles to 
a beached schooner. * 

The grim, hypnotic rock once 
lured the Druids, it is said, and they 
used it for sacrificial rites when it 
was still a part of the mainland, 
surrounded by dense forests. The 
Romans named it Mount Jove and 
built a crude temple. Then came 
Christian hermits, to whom a 
trained donkey brought supplies. 
When a wolf ate the donkey, they 
converted him, and the devout wolf 
took over the donkey’s chores. At 
some time along the way, a great 
tidal wave cut the Mont off from the 
mainland, and it was named Mont- 
Saint-Michel-in-Peril-of-the-Sea. 

Tales began to merge into history 
when, in the eighth century, Bishop 
(later Saint) Aubert of Avranches 
reported that St. Michael, militant 
Prince of the Heavenly Hosts and 
Conqueror of Satan, had appeared 
to him in a vision and commanded 
him to build an oratory on thoirock. 
The Mont became a holy place 
throughout Christendom, but in 
later years innkeepers and souvenir- 
sellers often seem to supplant the 
fabled wolf. 

Although the abbey itself, a vast, 
rambling structure, is no longer 
used regularly for worship and is 
open to the public throughout the 
year, there will be many spedal ser¬ 
vices, celebrations and pugrimages 
this year and next because France 
has proclaimed September 19^ to 
October 1966 the Mcmt-Saint-Michel 
Thousanddi Anniversary Year. It 
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was in 966, just 100 years before 
William the Conqueror landed in 
England, that 30 Benedictine monks 
from Italy's Monte Cassino took up 
residence on the Mont to found 
a very powerful and prosperous 
monastery, active until me French 
Revolution. 

Abbot Hildebert conceived the 
present colossal building in the year 
1020, and for five centuries succes¬ 
sive teams of designers and artisans, 
each group following the lights of 
its era, brought his dream to its 
magnificent conclusion. The result 
is a marriage of the serene, solid 
Romanesque, charactejrized by its 
heavy columns and rounded arches, 
with the later ornate, breathtaking 
beau^ of flamboyant Gothic. In 
his classic Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres, Henry Adams, an Ameri¬ 
can historian, saw in the Mont the 
^uiet strength of an elderly man 
living in harmony with the capri¬ 
cious charm of a oeautiful woman. 

Every year an estimated 500,000 
viators come to the Mont, with 
British and Belgian tourists predom¬ 
inating. The best way to enjoy the 
Abbey is to get lost in its laDyrinth 
of halls, alcoves and worn, winding 
stairways, which lead one from 
dizzy towers to mouldy subter¬ 
ranean cells. What seems like a 
deco/ative fringe on top of a thick 
flying buttress outside the Gothic 
chancel turns out to be die famous 
“lace stairway'* of perforated stone* 
w(Mrk leading to the roof. The 
sculptor of this masmrpiece was a 


deranged political prisoner named 
Gauthier, who in 1547, after com¬ 
pleting it, jumped to his death from 
one of the topmost platforms. (It 
has since been called Saut Gauthier 
—Gauthier’s Leap.) 

Then, too, all visitors are inspired 
by the cloister, one of the earliest 
jewels of French Gothic design. 
Around a rectangular garden area 
runs an arcade once paced by the 
monks for meditation and exercise. 
It is flanked by a double row of 
polished granite columns temped by 
exquisitely carved foliage designs. 

Behind the Mont's alternately 
stern and sparkling beauty there are 
practical living arrangements, for 
here thousands of people have spent 
their lives. Early engineers built 
rainwater cisterns and cut lavatories 
into stone walls. A dumbwaiter 
brought food to the refectory from 
the kitchens. There were*work¬ 
rooms where monks patiendy 
copied and illuminated parchment 
volumes that won for the Mont the 
name “City of Books." Immense 
fireplaces, which could hold ten-foot 
logs, eased the damp chill. 

In a rough, pillared cellar far 
below the cloister there was a great 
wheel-shaped wooden treadmill, 
once turned by prisoners who 
walked inside it. By winding up a 
heavy cable, the plodding men 
pulled up a primitive lift loaded 
with food and casks of water from a 
spring at the*base of the mountain. 

The indomitable Mont has sur¬ 
vived centuries of sieges, disasters 
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and neglect. In 1203 the Bretons 
burned the town and accidentally 
set fire to the Abbey. Later, British 
invaders were repulsed in a bloody 
batde on the sands, and two can¬ 
nons captured from them are now 
on display. A Huguenot attack was 
repulsed in 1591. The Abbey was 
sacked during the Revolution. 

Mont-Saint-Michel has also been 
called “The Bastille of the Sea.” For 
centuries it was a prison. First, war 
prisoners were confined there, and, 
later, thousands of criminals and 
political dissidents. A macabre wax¬ 
works museum in the village depicts 
celebrated prisoners in their grim 
little cells, and has a reproduction of 
Louis XI's infamous “iron cage” in 
which they were once confined. The 
five-foot'Square cage, built of iron- 
strapped beams, was suspended by a 
chain so that the occupant’s every 
movement made it rotate. Many 
prisoners lost their minds. 

Oddly enough, one of the Mont’s 
most famous names was earned for 
it by Madame Annette Poulard— 
for it was she who made the precipi¬ 
tous little village the “omelette 
capital of the world.” Almost every 
visitor eats a delicious fluffy 
omelette in one of the 14 restaurants 
in the crowded street. Ninety years 
ago the late Madame Poulard, a 
diligent and robust country girl, 
came to the Mont as a servant, mar¬ 
ried the baker’s son, sized up the 
tourist trade and launched her 
lucrative career. Years later some¬ 
one wrote in her guest book: 
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Joan of Arc at point of lance 
Drovcvthe English out of France; 
Madame Poulard, better yet. 
Brought them back with an 
omelette. 

The “Montois,” as the villas 
dwellers are called, form a tight 
litde community of about 120 peo¬ 
ple. Many of them can trace meir 
Mont ancestry for centuries, and 
most are shopkeepers, innkeepers, 
guides and civil servants. But this 
year’s anniversary celebrations con¬ 
centrate on the faith which founded 
the abbey-fortress. They commence 
on September 9 when a group of 
Benedictines once again take up 
residence on the Mont for a month. 
On St. Michael’s feast day, Septem¬ 
ber 29, the annual pilgrimage will 
be celebrated with special pomp, 
with visitors expected from all over 
the world. In May 1966, the monks 
will return again and remain until 
the end of the anniversary year. 

All the while, far above die heads 
of worshippers and visitors, St. 
Michael will continue to hold his 
sword aloft. “The Archangel loved 
heights,” Henry Adams wrote more 
than half a century ago. “So he 
stood for centuries on his Mount-in- 
Peril-of-the-Sea, watching across the 
tremor of the immense ocean— itn~ 
mensi tremor oceani—09 Louis XI 
inscribed on the collar of the Order 
of Saint Michael which he created. 
So soldiers, nobles and monarchs 
went on pilgrimage to his shrine; 
so the common people followed, 
and still follow, like ourselves.” 



Baden-Powell, 

My Most 
Unforgettable 
Character 

No other man in history has had 
such lasting worldwide influence upon boys as 
Lord Baden-Powellt founder of the Boy Scouts 

By William Hillcourt 
Author of “Baden-Powell- The Two Laves of a Hero”' 

I KNEW a remarkably brave man: later at other “jamborees."* But it 
Robert Stephenson Smyth Baden- was during the summer of 1935, 
Powell. During the South African when he was 78, that I really came 
War at the turn of the century he to know the man. 
was the “Hero of Mafeking,** but Man in Uniform. My wife and I 
what 1 observed in him had noth- were roughing it in a. converted 
ing to do with batdes. Prom him barn at a U.S. Boy Scout leader- 
I learned that courage is not some- training centre. 1 was a national 
thing a man summons up for the Scout official and was conducting 
performance of a single act: it is an experimental programme to 
something he lives his entire life by. determine just what kind of Scout- 
The founder and worldwide chief craft and nature projects would re- 
of the Boy Scout movement, Baden- suit in the best individual Scout 
Powell had been jny boyho^ hero, participation* Aphone call from our 
I saw him in London in 1920 at the headquarters intormed us that Lord 
first world gathering of Scouts, and and Lady Baden-Powell, who were 
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then on a world tour, would make 
an inspection of our training centre. 

Next morning half a dozen cars 
arrived. Out of the first climbed 
Baden-Powell wearing his Scout 
uniform. At the jamborees, he had 
always looked very stern and mili¬ 
tary. But close up, 1 saw that round 
his blue eyes, in a square, freckled 
face, were quizzical little crinkles, 
and beneath a short-clipped white 
moustache was a warm smile of 
greeting. Lady Baden-Powell was a 
tall handsome woman in her 40*5. 

1 accompanied the guests on a 
two-hour tour of the camp. Then 
came luncheon, more inspection, 
and dinner. In the evening, round 
a blazing camp-fire, Baden-Powell 
told us stories of his adventurous 
life in India and Africa. Inevitably, 
the leaders wanted to hear about 
his exploits as the Hero of Mafc- 
king. 

Improvised Weapons. Mafcking 
had been an obscure village and 
railway junction in South Africa 
until Baden-Powell thrust it into 
the,history books. For some time 
there had been trouble between the 
British and the Boers and in Octo¬ 
ber 1899 war broke out. Because of 
its strategic importance, the Boers 
attacked Mafeking at once, throw* 
ing 9,000 men into the battle. 
Colonel Baden-Powell, command¬ 
ing a garrison of only 1,000 men, 
was ordered to hold out until the 
main body of the British Army 
could break through. 

If the Boers ever learned of the 

5 ^ 


disparity in strength they would 
launch an all-out attack. So with 
energy and ingenuity Baden-Powell 
set about making them think that 
he commanded a force equal to 
theirs. He moved his troops from 
place to place on the perimeter of 
the village, each time setting up a 
lively fire. He sneaked into “no- 
man's-land,” planted a stick of 
dynamite in the ground, detonated 
it and thus gave the Boers the im¬ 
pression that the whole area was 
dangerously mined. 

He constructed a crude but 
powerful acetylene-gas searchlight. 
On a single night he rushed the light 
to a dozen different positions to 
illuminate, briefly, sections of the 
enemy trenches 200 yards away. The 
Boers concluded that he had a dozen 
lights to turn on if they should 
undertake a night attack. They 
never attempted one. 

Eventually Baden-Powell had to 
improvise even on ammunition. He 
made hand grenades out of meat 
tins, a howitzer out of the steam 
pipe of an ancient locomotive. But it 
was the high morale of the troops 
that enabled the garrison to hold 
out. They developed a fierce per¬ 
sonal loyalty to tneir commander, 
who always took on the most dan¬ 
gerous jobs himself and who trusted 
and respected them. 

He had orders posted which read: 
'*Do not wait for an order, if you 
see the situatiem demands action ... 
Don't be afraid to act for fear of 
making a mistake. A man who 
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never made a mistake never made 
anything . . . Pluck and dash have 
often changed a mistake into a 
success.” 

As the Boers brought up big siege 
guns to bombard die village, the 
world watched and wondered how 
long the British could hold out. 
When at last the relief column 
arrived, the siege had lasted 217 
days. The news reached England 
and, wrote Winston Churchill, “the 
streets of London became impass¬ 
able, and the floods of sterling 
cockney patriotism were released in 
such a deluge of unbridled, deli¬ 
rious, childish joy as was never 
witnessed again till Armistice 
Night, 1918.” 

A grateful government show¬ 
ered Baden-Powell with honours. 


Colonel Baden-Powell photographed 
during the siege of Mqfektng 



At 43, he was the youngest 
major-general in the Britisn Army. 
Thei^ within reach of a field- 
marshal’s baton, he left the army. 
He had seen something that 
needed doing, and he turned his 
back on security, rank and privilege 
to do It. 

**On My Honour.” On his trium¬ 
phant return home, he had become 
deeply aware that many of the 
younger generation in Britain did 
not complete their schooling, but 
hung about on street corners, idle 
and eager for mischief. Baden- 
Powell declared that these youths 
were ready and able to be good citi¬ 
zens, if provided with a programme 
of activity and adult leadership. 
Using his fame as a national hero, 
he determined to give them both. 

In the summer of 1907 he re¬ 
cruited 22 boys and took them to 
an island ofl the south coast of Eng¬ 
land. He taught them to cook out 
of doors; to go exploring; to track 
and stalk; to engage in rough-and- 
tumble combat with good sports¬ 
manship. The boys had never 
known such adventure! Baden- 
Powell devised a code of conduct 
based on that first experience. For 
a slogan he picked, *‘ 1 ^ Prepared,” 
which, years before, his regiment 
had formed from his initials “B-P.” 
He wrote a simple oath: On my 
honour I promise that I will do my 
duty to God and the King; I will do 
my best to help others, whatever it 
costs me; I i(now the Scout Law and 
will obey it. The Scout Law he 
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based on precepts he had been 
taught as a boy: trustworthiness 
and loyalty, helpfulness and 
courtesy, cheerfulness, thrift and 
other human values. 

He designed a simple uniform of 
khaki shorts and shirt, topped by a 
broad-brimmed hat such as he had 
worn at Mafeking. The uniform 
was inexpensive enough for any boy 
to afford, yet glamorous enough to 
give the Scout an air of dash and 
courage. 

His book describing his ideas. 
Scouting for Boys, appeared during 
the early months of 1908. Immedi¬ 
ately, boys by the tens of thousands 
became Scouts. 

As Boy Scouting grew, girls be¬ 
gan to demand a similar movement. 
Baden-Powell’s sister, Agnes, and 
later his wife led the Girl Scouts 
and Girl Guides, with a programme 
of service to the community and 
with special emphasis on housekeep¬ 
ing skills. 

Over the decades Scouting experi¬ 
enced a spectacular growth not only 
in Britain but all over the worla. 
Today there are nine million Boy 
Scouts and six million Girl Guides 
in 84 countries. 

Breakfiut in the Barn. As the 

campfire sank into embers, Baden- 
Powell and his party retired for the 
night. “They’re coming to have 
breakfast with us tomorrow,” my 
wife told me. “Lady Baden-Powell 
said that her husband had found it 
impossible to really learn what you 
are doing, in such a crowd.'* 

S4 


September 

The Baden-PowelU proved to be 
perfect guests, undemanding of per¬ 
sonal comfort, interested in every¬ 
thing at camp. There was one 
special thing that made them attrac¬ 
tive. They were in love. After 23 
years of marriage they still found it 
great fun to be with each other. 

Olave St. Clair Soames and 
Robert Baden-Powell first met in 
1912 aboard a ship sailing to the 
Caribbean. She was a ^autiful 
young girl bf 23 and he a bachelor 
of 55, but they fell in love. Now, 23 
years later, he took no pains to con¬ 
ceal his feelings for her. 

At breakfast that morning, he 
said to me, “Bill, I think you’rfc on 
the right track here. With the small 
patrol unit, you are making the boys 
themselves learn the techniques and 
skills of outdoor living. Scout train¬ 
ing should not be too soft. 

“Scouting experience should help 
prepare these boys to meet life with 
courage. Ovid wrote: ‘The burden 
which is well borne becomes light.* ” 
He fell silent, then spoke again, 
slowly and thoughtfully: “No man 
should be passive about life; he 
should commit himself, he should 
care very much about a number of 
things. He lays himself open to the 
pain of loss, but tt*s worth it. Noth¬ 
ing is quite so empty and meaning¬ 
less as a life without motion.** 
Extra Hour’s Advantage. Two 
years later, after a Woiid Scout 
Jamboree in 1937 at Vogelenzanjg, 
Holland, we spent a week with t& 
Baden-Pbwells at Pax Hill, their 



ig6s BADEN-POWEIX, MY MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 


country home in Surrey, England. 
On our first morning there mv 
wife and I rose early for a walk 
before breakfast. As we quiedy 
passed the door of Baden-Powell’s 
study, we heard his cheerful voice. 
“Hope I didn’t waken you.” 

“Not at all,” I replied. “But what 
are you doing up at such an hour?” 

“Oh, I get up at five every morn¬ 
ing. By taking an extra hour each 
day I collect 365 hours per annum, 
or several weeks’ advantage. I 
reckon that I get 13 months of life 
each year instead of 12.” 

The first four hours of his day 
were spent in adding chapters to his 
books on Scouting and nature. 
Then, after breakfast at nine, he 
devoted the rest of the morning to 
his rose garden or painting. 

I wrote a regular feature for Boys' 
Life magazine, and it was my cus¬ 
tom to end each column with some 
philosophy that the Scouts could 
apply to their own lives. At Pax Hill 
one day I had brooded over the 
typewriter for almost an hour when 
Baden-Powell sauntered by and 
asked, “What’s the problem?” I ex¬ 
plained. He went into his study, and 
a few minutes later returned, gave 
me a card and said, “Might this 
do?” 

On the card he had written, 
“Some think that happiness comes 


from getting; others know that it 
comes from giving.” In that single 
sentence he had revealed the secret 
of his own happiness. 

Final Salute.The time came to say 
good-bye. As we were driven off, I 
turned for a last look at Baden- 
Powell as he stood on the steps and 
waved farewell. A frail but gallant 
old man, he held himself erect, 
shoulders squared, chin high. 

About a year later, I received a 
letter saying that he was returning 
to Africa to live. Baden-Powell and 
his wife settled in a cottage that 
commanded a view of snow-capped 
Mount Kenya. In January 1941, just 
before his 84th birthday, he died. He 
had prepared for death with typical 
foresight, and left a number of fare¬ 
well letters. To the Boy Scouts he 
wrote: “I want to send you a part¬ 
ing word of good-bye. Because I 
have had a most happy life, I want 
each of you to have as happy af life, 
too. Try and leave this world a little 
better than you found it, and when 
your turn comes, you can die happy 
in the feeling that you have done 
your best.” 

As I read the letter, I remembered 
what he had said at breakfast that 
day. “Every man should commit 
himself; he should care very much 
about a number of things.” Baden- 
Powell had committed himself. 


(commenting on the political scene in the Argentine after a trip to 
Buenos Aires,‘a foreig;n visitor observed: “The people there feel they are 
maturing TOlidcally. During the last revolution, the tanks stopped for 
aU the tra^ signals.” —jv.o.r. 
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Set your small worries outside yourself^—oa your desk 
calendar or in a pocket notebook—and leave your mind 
free to put its personal signature on life 


By Beth Day 



ACH NIGHT before my father 
went to bed, he took out a 
small black notebook and 
methodically listed the things he 
should do the following day: from 
business obligations to putting a 
new washer on the kitchen tap. 
Then he slept soundly, his trouble¬ 
some responsibilities confined to his 
waistcoat pocket. 

. It,was a precise little habit that I 
privately considered a bit fuddy- 
duddy—undl 1 had a household of 
my own. Then I found myself ap¬ 
palled by the million-and-one dis¬ 
connected things one must keep in 
mind if family life is to run smooth¬ 
ly: dental appointments, new ac¬ 
quaintances* names, which friend 
won’t eat cheese. 1 envied more ex¬ 
perienced wives who seemed mirac¬ 
ulously to have evolved order out of 

Condtnttd 
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their hectic households. 

One young woman in 
particular roused my ad¬ 
miration. The wife of 
an airline pilot and 
mother of four children 
under nine, she was so well 
organized that when she 
gave a dinner party she 
could sit serenely talking 
to her guests only half an 
hour oefore she had to serve the 
meal. Convinced that she must have 
a Houdini hidden in the kitchen, I 
followed her one night and found 
nothing more mysterious than a de¬ 
tailed list of dinner preparations in 
the order in which they must be 
executed. ^'It’s like my husband’s 
checklist in a plane,*’ ^e explained. 
“I’ve found that if I have every¬ 
thing written down so that I can 

from Gutdopotu 



JOT IT DOWN 


refer to it and know what needs to 
be done next, 1 can relax.” 

I thought of my father’s undis¬ 
turbed sl^p—and decided that I, 
too, would start listing the things 1 
should remember. Jotting down re¬ 
sponsibilities and ticking them off 
as they were discharged eliminated 
some of the confusion of daily life 
and thus reduced nagging worries. 
And once I got the hang of the 
pencil and paper habit, 1 began to 
use it to record any thoughts worth 
saving from the passing stream of 
consciousness. 

As I looked at my neighbours 
and friends, it seemed to me that 
the people who were extracting the 
most from their lives, and mem- 
selves, were the ones who had mas¬ 
tered the trick of trapping and 
organizing their thoughts. They 
were staying on top of their lives. 
Panic, guilt, humiliation—our most 
unbecoming emotions—often gen¬ 
erate from disorder, from being 
the victims of our lives rather than 
the masters. Serenity and peace of 
mind grow out of the comforting 
knowledge that we are doing what 
we should—at the time it should be 
done. 

As I got ever deeper into the note¬ 
taking habit, it even occurred to 
me, when noting an appointment, 
also to estimate the time required to 
get there and the best mode of trans¬ 
port. It might .not matter to the 
person I call upon if I am five or 20 
minutes late. But for me it makes 
the difference between feeling ill at 


ease and apologetic—or composed. 

Mv neighbour, an expert gardener 
and Housekeeper as wdl as a school¬ 
mistress, discharges her multiple 
dudes with the aid of notes and rec¬ 
ords both at home and at school. ”1 
never leave the classroom without 
making a list of exactly what I in¬ 
tend to cover the following day,” 
she tells me, "It’s surpridng how 
ideas and plans can simply disappear 
from mind through distracdons. 
Having a record at hand reassures 
me in my own work. And if I fall 
ill, a subsdtute can take oyer 
efficiendy.” 

When 1 was working on my first 
book, excited and enmeshed by the 
project, I couldn’t believe that 1 
might actually forget from one day 
to the next what I intended to say. 
Yet, when this did indeed happen, 
I learned never to leave my aesk 
without a memo of my current 
thoughts about the book and what 
should follow that day’s work. 
Thoughts are highly elusive; let one 
escape and you may never recapture 
it, so many are the variables in¬ 
volved in producing it. People 
whose fleeting thoughts are their 
stock-in-trade—^inventors, philoso- 

{ ihers, composers, poets and the 
ike—carry notebooks with them at 
all dmes. . 

Thoughts are slv as well as fleet¬ 
ing, and apt to slip up on you at 
inopportune moments. A local den- 
dst, who is also something ci an 
inventor, told me, ”I think of my 
mind as an IBM machine. I feea 
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it a problem and then wait for an 
answer. I never know when the 
answer will pop out; all I know is 
that I must catch it when it appears 
or ril forget it.’* He keeps pad and 
pencil on his bedside table in case 
the elusive concept should choose to 
arrive when he is about to fall asleep. 
He also keeps a note pad on the 
workstand in his surgery. 

A young business executive who 
commutes to his job discovered that 
his best ideas seemed to crop up in 
the half hour he spent on the train. 
Now he keeps a notebook in his 
pocket and scribbles down his 
thoughts as they arrive. 


The most rewardirig by-product 
of the note-taking habit, I find, is 
the refreshed sense of identity it in¬ 
spires. One of the constant problems 
in today’s pell-mell tempo is to 
foster our individuality, the special 
part of us that is not interchange¬ 
able or identifiable with others. But 
it is only after dealing with the 
necessary mechanics of life, the 
mounds of daily chores and con¬ 
cerns, that yye can indulge in such 
an invitation to our larger selves. 

The notebook habit helps to 
dominate the daily clutter. It helps 
you to run your life instead of 
letting it run you. 


Leg Show 

Women’s fashions give them an unfair advantage. Did you hear about 
the poor fish who was caught by a pair of net stockings? —Sean Doyle 


“Ip skirts get any shorter,*’ comedian Phyllis Diller complains, “I’m 
going to have to get my legs adjusted. They don’t go all the way up.” 

—Honk Grant 


« « « 


Saved! 

Successful money savers often resort to childish devices to wrench a 
little money out of the pay envelope. A reader tells about a scheme which 
he says puts about Rs. 13,000 in his savings account each year. Whenever 
he writes a cheque, he deducts a little extra from his balance. “I seem 
to have just as much and spend just as much as I did before,” he confesses. 
“I don’t know whether I am fooling myself or trying to fool the bank, but 
I get over Rs. 13,000 ahead each year without conscious pain.” —w.pm. 

One of the more interesting methods of saving money is practised by 
an acquaintance who rolls spare notes together, puts ttem in a plastic 
tumbler, pours water in the middle, then places me whole thing in the 
refrigerator. When he thinks he wants to buy something special, he takes 
the tumbler out for defrosting. The hour and a half it tikes the money 
to thaw is time to reconsider, and, nine times out of ten, he returns the 
frozen assets to the ice box. —a. R. 
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LAUGHTER 
THE BEST 
MEDICINE 


opened and tried to get his 
Igioaey oack. 


*'Not on your life!*’ was the sides¬ 
man's firm reply. "Money paid to the 
Lord is ncA returnable.*’ ' * 
“Well,” said the man, after reflec¬ 
tion, “at least I’ll get a sovereign’s 
worth o’ credit in heaven.” 

"That you wccl not,” announced 
the other. “You’ll get the shilling’s 
worth you meant to drap in. Ine 
balance is just velvet for the Lord.” 


•—Onward 


A FELLOW Still suflering from his 
adventures of the night berore walked 
into his favourite cwb the next day, 
“Two aspirin,” he said to the bar¬ 
tender, “and don^t slam the Ud on the 
box.” —Bill Gold 


Sent to interview Picasso, a girl 
reporter asked him why mature men 
generally look younger than mature 
women, Picasso thought for a minute, 
then explained, “It’s ^cause a woman 
of 40 is usually 50.” —Parada 


A WAITER in a big restaurant was 
suddenly taken ill and rushed to hos¬ 
pital. On the operating-table, in great 
pain, waiting mr attention, he saw a 
houseman passing by, and pleaded, 
“Doctor, Pm ill. Can't you do scmuc- 
thirtf?” 

**Sorty,** the doaor said. “This fan’t 
my mbiL** —pwtAniw 


In a little parish church in Scotland 
one Sunday^ many years ago, a 
pari^ioner was horrtfl^ to tflscovcr 
that he had acaidental^ dropped a 
sovereign into the cojUecooti pwe, in¬ 
stead <« the ihi^g he had itttimd^ 
^Alter thnsiervieeitea^^ahiedwhtt 


A GOLFER tried to induce a friend to 
join his foursome one day. 

'Td love to,” said the friend, **but 
1 promised my wife ...” 

“Ah, come on,” the golfer persisted, 
“forget your wife. Are you a man or a 
mouse?” 

“I’m a roan,” the friend replied. 
“My wife is afraid of mice.” 

—Merlo Puiey 

Recently a ten-year-old French girl 
wrote a composition on babies which 
clarifies the mystery. She stated: “In 
France, girl babies are found in roses 
and boy babies are found in cabbages. 
In England, the stork brings babies. 
In all other countries, they are* born 
normally.” — CharlM McHarry 

For many years he was a confinned 
bachelor,, and his friends never be¬ 
lieved he would marry. But eventually 
he did—and about th^ months ^fter- 
wards was comnlaining vehemeutly 
about married lite. 

“What’s the trouble?” a friend 
asked. r 

**She*s always getting in my way 
iriien I try to cook the dinner,” the 
eEbAchdor fnoaned. WtMy 







rrALY’s 

;N SHINE 

i(;h\vay 


By Ernest Hauser 


The road-building marvel of 
the Autostrada del Sole — 
which speeds tourists down 
the Italian peninsula from 
Milan to Naples—has 
far-reaching implications for 
the country's economic future 


I taly’s new Autostrada del Sole, 
“Highway of the Sun,” is more 
than just another road: it is a 
vibrant, life>instilling force. Desim- 
ed as a convenient link between nve 
major cities—Milan, Bologna, Flor* 
ence, Rome and Naple»-^e I'oad 
has side-effects that almost outweigh 
its prime function, which is to re¬ 
duce a trying day-and-a-half journey 
to an easy nine-hour ride. Already 
its economic radiation can be felt 
in 36 of Italy’s 91 provinces, and all 
60 


along the 470 miles t)f the grey 
asphalt ribbon, long - neglectea 
places are bursting into bloom. 

At Pian del Voelio, once a deso¬ 
late spot in the high Apennines, 
land that could have been picked up 
not long ago for Rs. i per square 
yard now sells at 20 times that figure 
and up. Roughly half-way between 
Bologna and Florence, and near one 
of the autostrada’s turn-offs, city- 
dwellers whq like mountain air and 
a fine view are building summer 
homes. In proud but once-lonely 
Orvieto, restaurants now hang out 
“full-up” signs at week-ends; its 
magnincent cathedral, adorned with 
Luca Signorelli’s frescoes, has made 
it one of the most popular stopping- 
places on the route. An old man 
studying the number plates on the 
cars cluttering the main piazza 
shook his head: “And we used to 
say that Orvieto was a dying city.” 

In Frosinone, the first town in the 
long-impoverished Mezzogiorno on 
the way to Naples, I found a build¬ 
ing boom transforming a once- 
fa^iar skyline. The dm of work 
in progress and the smell of newness 
were in the air. A 21-storey office 
building was nearing completion. 
Twenty new Victories were making 
everything from mattresses to heli¬ 
copters, and as many more manu- 
fiu:turiiig plants were in the 
planning or construction stage. “All 
oi a sudden,” I was told at the 
Chamber of Commerce, “we are 
next door to the rich markets of 
northern Italy. You simply by-pass 



Rome, and there you are. One of 
our manufacturers who does busi¬ 
ness in Bologna sometimes drives 
up there in the morning and comes 
back the same night!” 

New Wonder. The largest 

public-works prefect carried out in 

post-war Italy, the Highway of the 

Sun cost Rs. 208 crores. Forty per 

cent of this went into wages; it took 

10,000 workmen and yw engineers 

nearly cig^t years to build the road. 

Some 11,600 acres of land belonging 
• * 


to 9,000 owners were expropriated 
to acquire the right-of-way; 141 con¬ 
struction companies were entrusted 
with the work; and 87 miles of ser¬ 
vice roads had to be built to get men 
and material to construction sites. 

The result is one of the great en¬ 
gineering feats of our age—an 
achievement of such uncommon 
daring and imagination that experts 
come from all over the world to 
study it. Foreign tourists—-one in 
every six travellers in summer— 
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marvel at its majestic viaducts, its 
easy gradients and shallow curves, 
and proclaim it a new Wonder of 
the World. 

Sweeping down as far as possible, 
the inland trench formed by the 
river valleys of the Reno, Arno, 
Paglia and Tiber, the Milan-Naplcs 
super-highway is the shortest, most 
level link between north, south and 
centre. First opened along the 68- 
mile Milan—Parma stretch in De¬ 
cember 1958, it was completed 
nearly six years later—^and none too 
soon. While it was being built, the 
number of cars in Italy increased 
from a million to 4 5 million. 

“Frankly, when we set up in busi¬ 
ness in 1956, we knew nothing about 
modern motoring routes,” I was 
told by engineer Fedele Cova, who 
is nicknamed the “Condottiere of 
the Autostrada.” A sharp-eyed, 
quick-silvery man of 60, Cova has 
been the dynamic force behind the 
project from the start. “We had to 
learn, and quickly,” he said. “A few 
of us went abroad to look at other 
turnpikes. The autostrada is an 
adaptation—not a copy—of Ameri¬ 
can and German models. We used 
the most advanced techniques, and 
our average cost of Rs. 18 lakhs per 
mile, compared with the Rs. 26 
lakhs average in the United States, 
makes our highway something of a 
bargain.” 

A portion of the cash needed for 
the autostrada was raised by public 
bond issues and loans; the govern¬ 
ment provided the rest, but it is the 
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motorist who must fobt the bill, 
with the average toll of 30 paise 
per mile. 

“People have discovered,” Cova 
said, “that it is cheaper for two or 
more people to take the autostrada 
than me train. So far, the annual 
increase in traffic has run aojper cent 
ahead of our estimates. The road 
now carries an average of 60,000 
cars a day. At this rate, we should 
be in the black by 1974—^ten years 
sooner than we estimated.” 

Separate, Fenced-In World. 
Leaving Milan, the road is straight, 
smooth and monotonous as it bisects 
the fertile Lombard plain. Rice 
fields, mulberry trees and rows of 
slender poplars rush past, and soon 
you are aware of a slight uneasi¬ 
ness. The highway’s width, for one 
thing, affects your sense of distance 
and proportion. Each of the two 
parallel roadways, which are separ¬ 
ated by a ten-foot dividing strip, 
consists of two main lanes plus an 
emergency or stop lane. This 
smooth expanse, 26 yards across in 
all, may leave you dizzy. “For the 
first hour, I kept my eye glued to 
that white dividing line to keep 
from floundering,” one driver saia. 

Then a new kind of strangeness 
supersedes the first. A wire fence 
running along both shoulders of 
the road separates you froni the 
familiar teeming world, and there 
is something disconcerting about 
this isolation. The road’s studied 
austerity drives home the point— 
no flamy advertising signs, no 



A section of the 
autostrada^ where 
open viaducts 
alternate with 
stretches of tunnel 

flowerbeds, no drive-ins. Service 
areas, the caravanserai of modern 
travel, are as far apart as your old- 
fashioned feet would take you in 
a day. “Mama,” I heard a little boy 
say at a petrol station, “it*s just like 
flying in an aeroplane.” 

On to Grand Opera. At Bologna 
your route turns sharply and heads 
south-west. You have sat through 
the overture; now grand opera be¬ 
gins—^the mountains lie ahead. 

The Apennines here have few 
peaks that exceed 5,000 feet, but 
rugged crags and narrow gor^s 
make the range a formidable hurole. 
This was a challenge for the modern 
road-building pioneers, and their 
solution bears witness to the 


characteristically Italian gusto del 
difficile. Amazingly, the Apennine 
stretch of the autostrada appears to 
be level; its imperceptible gradients 
and wide-arched curves seem to 
ignore the mountains altogether. 

On entering the first low foothills, 
I stopped at what turned out to be a 
well-equipped outpost of civiliza¬ 
tion. In the highway operations 
building, 1 was told tnat the road 
had not been closed a minute be¬ 
cause of weather conditions since it 
opened in December i960. “When 
we have more than three-quarters of 
an inch of snow, we move in with 
40 ploughs,” a young staff member 
told me. “On several occasions, 
when snow closed every other pass, 
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this was the only road connexion 
between north and south. Durin? a 
three-day snowstorm in Decemoer 
stayed on the job right 
round the clock, sleeping in our 
offices and keeping in touch with 
the crews by radio telephone." 

*Tricky Terrain.’* Almost before 
you know it, the highway lifts you 
to the crest, 3,400 feet above sea- 
level. You do not even have to 
change gear, for the road never ex¬ 
ceeds a 3*75 per cent gradient, and 
you can take it, if you wish, at a 
steady 60 miles an hour. The young 
autostrada officer piloting me across 
the mountains kept up a running 
commentary. "Tricky terrain," he 
said. "The Apennines keep shifting. 
At some points we had to sink 
foundations into the soft clay to a 
depth of 130 feet before we hit hard 
ro». When drilling tunnels, we 
never quite knew what we were in 
for. One farmer claimed that cracks 
in his walls were caused by a new 
tunnel we were building feet 
below, and asked for damages." 

Leaving the car in a parking area, 
we inspected the work done to diore 
up unstable slopes and to secure the 
highway against landslides. Whole 
hillsides were sheathed in thick con¬ 
crete; here and there, bushes had 
been planted to keep the soil in 
place, a network of ditches carried 
off excess water. 

Inside or Above the Earth. This 
53-mile mountain streteh cost Rs. 53 
lakhs per mile to build, as against 
Rs. II lakhs for die flat Milan- 
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Bologna section, and ho wonder 1 
Choosing a trackless wilderness be¬ 
tween the Futa and Porretta passes, 
the engineers drove their road 
through the mountains like a nail, 
piercing tunnels through unwieldly 
peaks mat stood in the way. 

For fuUv a quarter of the way be¬ 
tween Bologna and Florence, you 
are either inside or above the earth. 
There are nine miles of viaducts and 
bridges, and four miles of tunnels— 
all of them double. Not all went 
smoothly; of the 73 lives lost in lay¬ 
ing down the Milan-Naples road, 
23 were lost on the Bdogna- 
Florence stretch. 

Seemingly airborne over these 
wild and lonely gorges, as much as 
315 feet above some rushing silver 
stream, the traveller has the sensa¬ 
tion of leaping from mountaintop 
to mountaintop. Curiously, the 
azure beau^ of a landscape that 
could have formed the background 
for an early Renaissance Madonna 
suffers no injury by man’s intrusion. 
Look back at those long, graceful 
spans of concrete; climb down the 
steep side of a gorge and gaze at 
those slender, soaring columns from 
below, and you will And them not 
unworthy of the setting. 

One long, stupendous series of 
viaducts and tunnels leads you 
through the Citcma massif at the 
top. 'Hicn, suddcnlyjVou know you 
are in Tuscany. The air turns 
balmy; the cypress and umbrella 
pine are there to greet you; and, 
through the mellow hiUs ot the 




Part of the Bologna-Florenee section of the autostrada: a huge arc straddles the deep 
Apennine oall^s before disappearing into the Poggettone Tunnel 


Mugello, you roll down to the In a quiet, near-by motel, a con- 
Florendne plain. A three-hour venient half-way house between 
mountain drive has been reduced to Milan and Rome, industrialists and 
50 minutes. merchants from all over Italy can 

Halfway House. Just outside meet to talk business. There iS even 
Florence, the highway widens to an autostrada church where the 
accommc^ate a service area that motorized nomads of the twentieth 
looks like a small town. Here is century gather for Mass, 
lodged the autostrada's technical Once .more you head south 
command. From a large glassed- through the olive groves and vine- 
in office building, a staff of 200 yards of the Arno valley. The 
engineers, technicians and adminis- road's easy sweep conceals such en- 
trative personnel, aided by two gineering feats as the curving, 
electronic brainy, keeps a watchful 1,053-yard San Donato Tunnel— 
eye on every yard of the highway, the autostrada’s longest—and the 
cnecking its viaducts and tunnels, Giuseppe Romita Bridge, whose 
improving safety, ordering repairs, elegant span, resting on concrete 
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shafts sunk as much as too feet into 
the shifty ground, is the result of 
two and a half years of strenuous 
labour. 

South of Arezzo, the countryside 
turns sullen for a stretch. Then 
Father Tiber guides you towards 
Rome. On leaving the autostrada, 
whose northern section ends outside 
the capital, you find yourself on the 
circular highway where through 
traffic and local traffic mingle. Con¬ 
sult your watch. If you have driven 
a m^ium-sized car and not tarried 
by the wayside, you’ve done Milan 
to Rome ip six hours, beating the 
train, the crack Settebello, by 20 
minutes. 

Hypnosis on the Run. The 

Highway of the Sun, of course, has 
no speed limits. “We recommend 
certain basic speeds—80 miles an 
hour, for instance, on the Rome- 
Naples stretch,” an official told me. 
“But we’re opposed to limits, 
largely because of the variety of cars 
in Italy. A harmless little Fiat *500* 
can be more dangerous at 50 miles 
an hour than a huge touring car do¬ 
ing no. How can you standardize 
their speeds?” 

A novice driver’s head can be 
turned by the freedom of an un 
obstructed one-way road, and he 
may whip his enmne until it starts 
belching smoke. Nearly a million 
Italian drivers have been licensed 
within the last year, and the inex¬ 
perienced can be spotted all along 
the way. Time and again, cars pull 
out of line to pass without giving 
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the slightest warning to following 
traffic. What is still wanting is an 
“autostrada manner,” a comport¬ 
ment suited to the new dimension. 

Often, the autostrada driver’s 
greatest enemy is not inexperience 
but boredom. On the monotonous 
Milan-Bologna run, 37 per cent of 
all accidents are the result of the 
motorist’s dozing off at the wheel. 
That veteran highway traveller, the 
lorry driver,. is most subject to 
attacks. “I roll along the autostrada 
without a break for hours,” one 
driver told me. “I hear my mate 
snoring in the seat beside me, and 
all I see is this grey asphalt stretch¬ 
ing endlessly ahead. No curves, no 
villages—nothing. After a while. 
I’m hypnotized. Every ounce of 
energy I’ve got goes into staying 
awake.” 

I came across the wrecks of 
several lorries that had gone off the 
road in perfectly straight stretches. 
And from a high Apennine viaduct 
I could see, far below, the debris of 
a lorry and trailer whose sleepy 
driver had taken a fatal plunge. 

Push-button SOS. Even so, the 
absence of tortuous curves and 
crossroads makes the Highway of 
the Sun the country’s safest high¬ 
way. Its incidence of 4*18 traffic 
deaths for every 62-5 million 
passenger-miles is less than half the 
death rate on ordinary highways. 
The traveller in distress is best 
served at present between Modena 
and Florence, where he is never 
much more than 1,000 yards from 
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a radio-equipped signal column 
whose use is explained in four lan< 
guages. No telephoning is involved; 
the motorist presses the appropriate 
button for ambulance or breakdown 
car, and help arrives within eight 
minutes. This system works so well 
that it will soon be extended to the 
entire autostrada. 

On that 125-mile stretch between 
Rome and Naples, the road stays 
inland, following—approximately 
—the ancient Via Gasilina. A 
pleasant plain, silver with olive 
trees, opens on your right. On your 
left, a sombre hill crest holds aloft 
the great white mass of'Monte Cas- 
sino Abbey. Across the blood- 
drenched wartime battlefields, now 
peaceful hills and valleys caressed 
by southern breezes, you roll on to 
Caserta and the Naples tollgate. 
Suddenly you are in teeming, gay 
and noisy Naples, inching ahead 


through one of its famous traffic 
jams. Now the world you left 470 
miles ago closes in on you: you 
have reached the end of the line. 

Symbol of Unity. Italy’s auto¬ 
strada symbolizes a new unity, a 
new freedom. Designed to form the 
spinal column of a 3,100-mile auto¬ 
strada system, the Highway of the 
Sun marks the beginning of a 
revolution that will affect die very 
structure of the nation’s life. Some 
of the spurs and tributaries of the 
system—the modern throughways, 
for example, from Milan to Venice, 
Naples to Salerno, Florence to the 
sea—are already open. Many more 
are on the drawing-boards. When 
eventually linked with the great 
Continental traffic system by way of 
Alpine trunk roads such as the 
Mont Blanc tunnel route, the Italian 
transport network will give new 
meaning to the unity of Europe. 


Critics on the Warpath 

After Tallulah Bankhead saw the film based on Tennessee Williai^s' 
Orpheus Descending, she told Williams, “Darling, how awful for you. 
They’ve absolutely ruined your perfectly dreadful play.’’ 

—^Merle Miller and Evan Rhodea, Only You, Dieh Daring! (Sloane) 

There are two little boys in The Family Way and they have helped me 
make up my mind about President Johnson’s aid-to-education programme. 
I am in favour of it. It will help teach children to read, and as soon as 
they are able to read they will be able to read manuscripts, and when they 
are able to read manuscripts they will be in a position to turn down plays 
like The Family Way.'* —Review by Welter Kerr 

Eli Wallach, one of the stars of the Broadway smash hit Imp, saw 
the crowds at the txn office and said, “There’s something about a queue 
like that that brings a lump to my wallet.’’ --k< w. 



Drama in Real Life 
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By Rouben’Mamoulian 


T his little story shows how 
sometimes the Theatre can 
leave the footlights to intrude 
into life, cross swords with reality 
and come out triumphantly victori¬ 
ous. The hero of the story is Vahan 
Shatouni. 

When I first knew him I was a 
schoolboy in TiHis, in the Caucasus 
Mountains near the Russo-Turkish 
border, and he was a promising 
young actor on the Armenian stage. 
He stood over six foot, with wide 
shoulders, no hips, and a walk 
that combined the grace of a tiger 
with the high spirits of a stallion. 
Strikingly handsome, he had huge 


Rouben Mamoulian has been a film and 
stage director for more than 30 years. His 
brilliant direction of Porgy and Bess, Okla¬ 
homa! and Carousel made stage histo^. 
His film credits include Dr JeJ(yU and Mr 
Hyde, Blood and Sand, City Streess and 
Mttr\ of Zorro. 
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dark eyes, full of smouldering fire, 
the curved proud nose of an eagle, 
and bold black eyebrows that met at 
a dashing angle. He was the down¬ 
fall of every young girl and woman 
—and the envy or every man. 

In those days Shatouni’s lofty am¬ 
bition was to play two parts:'one 
was the melancholy Dane; the other 
the character lead in a popular 
drama called Ouriel Acosta. This 
last part he eventually did play, 
under most peculiar circumstances. 
Whether he ever played Hamlet I 
don't know, but at the time I knew 
him he was given the part of Laertes 
—^and he made the most of it. 

To Shatouni, even more than to 
the average actor, entrances and 
exits were of the utmost importance. 
Needless to say, with his figure and 
legs he looked staggering in tights. 
So his stormy entrance in the fourth 
act—where Laertes appears, sword 
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tn hand, to challenge the king— 
was not unlike an earthquake in its 
effect. Shatouni would stop for a 
moment in the open doorway and 
then leap over the threshold on to 
the stage like a fighting Nijinsky. 
There was always a satisfying gasp 
from the audience. 

But at one performance a disaster 
occurred. The dashing figure ap¬ 
peared, posed for a second —& black 
silhouette in the doorway-^nd 
then, instead of that famous leap, his 
foot caught on the threshold and he 
fell flat on his face! Six feet and two 
inches of superb manhood hitting 
the floor I There is nothing funnier 
than a glamorous entrance that mis¬ 
fires, and in a second the audience 
would have burst into loud guffaws. 
But in that split second Shatouni 
was up, in one high bound, like a 
rubber ball, facing the king with 
such fury in his flaming eyes that 
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no one dared to laugh. He played 
the scene with such ferocity, in fact, 
that the king and queen turned pale 
with fear under their make-up. He 
was actor enough to turn disaster 
into triumph. 

Whenever he went on tour Sha- 
touni would send me postcards tell¬ 
ing of his triumphs from city to city. 
I still cherish one. It is a portrait of 
Napoleon, and the message reads 
simply, "Vent, vtdi, vtct” An in¬ 
curable romantic, he had a great 
gift for telling exciting stories. They 
were all about himself: his ad¬ 
ventures, his acting triumphs, his 
escapades with women. No one 
believed a word, but everybody 
listened, fascinated. 

When the First World War broke 
out, Shatouni enlisted at once in the 
cavalry. It was an undeniable fact 
that he looked tremendous in uni¬ 
form. The sight of Shatouni striding 
down the street, his spurs clanking, 
his high top boots shining like two 
black suns, his silver filigree Cau¬ 
casian sword cutting a dashingcurve 
at his side, was pure theatre. Then 
he left Tiflis—for the front, he said. 
Others, who knew, said he left for 
the town of Yerevan, to take up a 
staff job. In any case, after a tew 
montns, Shatouni decided that it 
was time for the second-act climax. 

The Brave H«ro. He obtained 
two weeks* leave and came back to 
Tiflis. Before alighting from the 
train he put his left arm into a black 
silk sling—and thus made his ap¬ 
pearance. To anxious questions he 
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replied that he had be'bn wounded 
in battle, and that hundreds of 
Turks had paid dearly for that 
wound. No two people heard the 
same story; yet everyone agreed that 
if anyone looked the brave hero, it 
was Shatouni. 

Then came the Revolution of 
1917—and eventually Shatouni’s 
great third act, which proved to be 
a performance of actual unmitigated 
heroism. With the Revolution, all 
the officials of the old regime were 
booted out of their mighty offices, 
some into the streets, and some into 
kingdom come. The Commandant 
of me City of Yerevan was one of 
them, and Shatouni was elected to 
take his place. 

The people adored him. Several 
times a day, and many times at 
night, he drove through the streets 
of the town just to show the people 
that he was keeping an ever watch¬ 
ful eye on their welfare. He used a 
smart open touring car. (He never 
sat in it but invariably sto^ up, the 
better to observe his domain, and 
also the better to be observed.) In 
front of his car six cavalry soldiers 
in Caucasian dress rode their spir¬ 
ited horses at full gallop, and six 
more followed. As he went by, in a 
blaze of sound and glory, people in 
the streets instinctively shouted 
“Hurrah!** and some even ap¬ 
plauded. 

Partly because official business 
bored Shatouni, and partly because 
he thought it romantic, he decided 
to have a “heart condition.'* He 
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never smd he had one, but implied 
it through mysterious references to 
the brevity of life and the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, and at times by an 
eloquent clutching at his chest with 
his hand, bending double and ask¬ 
ing in a soft, gende voice for a glass 
of water. He would take a few sips, 
then, half closing his long curved 
lashes, say quietly and firmly: *‘It is 
nothing, nothing at all!” It gave 
him an added aura of sombre, 
romantic grandeur. When bored by 
an interview he would have such an 
“attack,” then leave the office. 

While Shatouni was perfecting 
his role as Commandant, events 
were preparing a climax for his 
career. Shortly after the 1917 Revo¬ 
lution, the Russian army, with sag¬ 
ging war spirit, began to leave the 
fighting fronts almost en masse. 
Long trainloads of armed soldiers 
(they refused to surrender their 
rifles) were soon passing through 
Yerevan on their way back to Russia 
from the Russo-Turkish front. 
These soldiers had suffered much 
during the Tsar’s regime, and they 
nursed a hatred for their officers. 
Now they had accounts to setde. 

One morning a train from the 
front pulled into Yerevan. It was 
made up of goods wagons and one 
passenger coach with 65 officers 
aboard. Shordy after it, another 
train arrived, this one filled with 
hundreds of soldiers. Within sec¬ 
onds the first train was completely 
surrounded by a solid mass m 
armed and angry men who insisted 


that the officers come out and sub¬ 
mit themselves to an immediate tri¬ 
bunal. This request meant only one 
thing: the officers would all be 
shot! 

With the possibility of a massacre 
hanging heavy in the air, the sta¬ 
tion master telephoned the local 
military headquarters. An old lieu¬ 
tenant-general arrived, acconmanied 
by his aide-de-camp. With difficulty, 
and one must say courage, they 
squeezed through the mob. The 
brave general faced a wall of shiny 
rifles and hostile eyes. He cleared 
his throat and began to speak: “I 
order you ... I as\ you to disperse 
... go into your coaches,” A sol¬ 
dier’s voice interrupted harshly, 
“We’ll try you with the rest of 
them!” In the next moment they 
would have torn the old warrior to 
pieces, but he knew when to retreat. 

In the meantime, the station mas¬ 
ter had been telephoning everybody 
for help. In vain. Then he had an 
inspiration: “The Commandant I 
Shatouni the Magnificent! ” A quick 
telephone call; an explanation. 
Then, just as the old general left, 
the solaiers heard what sounded like 
distant thunder-hooves, horses* 
hooves. And, while they watched, 
the glorious cortege came into view. 
Twelve horsemen were in front this 
time, 12 at the rear; in the middle 
was an open touring car, wherein 
stood the Commandant. 

His Finest Role. With one eagle’s 
glance, Shatouni took in the wWe 
situation. Before the car had come 
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to a full stop, he was out of it, 
striding swiftly down the platform, 
proud, handsome and alone. The 
soldiers watched open-mouthed as 
he strode past them, his silver spurs 
tinkling marply. In three tigerish 
bounds, the Commandant reached 
the top of a pile of packing cases 
and stood there, silhouetted against 
the setting sun. Then, stretching out 
both arms towards the crowd of uni¬ 
forms, he shouted: “Soldiers, come 
to me!” Whether it was curiosity 
that drew them, or the supreme, 
complete authority of that voice, 
slowl y the multitude started forward. 

Shatouni looked around, meeting 
each pair of eyes squarely with his 
own. Then, when the pause was 
ripe: “Brothers in arms, lend me 
your ears! I am the Commandant 
of the City of Yerevan, elected by 
the Revolutionary Will of the 
People. 1 am Shatouni I” 

He stopped. There was a great 
silence. The name meant utterly 
nothing to any of them. 

And now Shatouni did the un¬ 
expected. Moved by some inspira¬ 
tion which must have come to him 
direct from heaven, as it had no con¬ 
nexion with sense or reason, he tore 
his uniform open with both hands, 
baring his chest, golden buttons 
scattering on the cement platform, 
and embarked on the soliloquy from 
Ouriel Acosta, the drama he had 
always longed to play. It starts: 
“Throw stones into my chest! Un¬ 
leash your fury!” and goes on for 
three fiery pages. It had not the 
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remotest bearing 6n the situation 
at hand, but how Shatouni read it! 
And how he acted it! The few 
townspeople who witnessed the 
scene said later that it was the great¬ 
est performance they had ever seen. 

The soldiers stood breathless, com¬ 
pletely engrossed—so engrossed they 
were oblivious to the fact that the 
train containing the 65 officers was 
slowly pulling out of the station. 
Not so S|iatouni. Out of the corner 
of his dark eyes he watched its pro¬ 
gress. And when he finished the last 
sentence of the soliloquy, the train 
was a mere pufF of smoke on the 
horizon. 

The whole crowd broke into a 
thunder of applause. And now . . . 

Now, sudaenly, Shatouni clutch¬ 
ed at his heart and bent double. 
A dead silence fell at once. A 
soft voice said, “A glass of water, 
please!” Several soldiers dashed 
away and came back with many 
glasses of water. Others supported 
me Commandant with their strong 
arms. Shatouni took a few sips, then 
said gently, “It is nothing, nothing 
at all.” He was helped into his car; 
this time he sat, leaning back on the 
cushions. In a few seconds his om:- 
t^ge was out of sight, the sound 
of many hooves dying away like 
distant munder. 

When the soldiers recovered their 
emotional balance, thev turned back 
to the problem at hand. But, instead 
of the train containing the 65 offi¬ 
cers, they saw only empty tracks 
glistening in the sunset. ' 



Points 

• to • 

Ponder 

I dread success. To h^ve succeeded 
is to have finished one's business on 
earth) like the male spider, who is 
killed by the female the moment he 
has succeeded in his courtship. I like 
a state of continued becoming, with, a 
goal in front and not behind. 

—George Bernard Shaw, The Quintestence 
of G.B.S. (Hutchinson, London) 

Drudgery is as necessary to call out 
the treasures of the mind as harrowing 
and planting those of the earth. 

—Margaret Fuller 

A boy gets to be a man when a man 

is needed. —John Steinbeck, 

The Long Valley (Heinemann, London) 

Greater love of the machine cannot 
be conceived than that man should 
think his own mind inferior to the 
thing he has made. One hears it said 
in support of the brain analogy that 
“alreaay the computer has outstripped 
the maker's own capabilities," as if 
this did not apply equallv to, a cork¬ 
screw or a fiair oi scissors. Man 


makes tools which work better for 
limited purposes than his own fin¬ 
gers. And he makes them by an 
activity of mind. It will be dme to 
speak of computers as minds, or even 
brains, when they lay their heads or 
other parts together to make a man. 

—^Jacques Barzun, Sctence: The Glortout 
Entertamment (Seeker & Warburg, London) 

I never weary of great churches. It is 
my favourite kind of mountain scen¬ 
ery. Mankind was never so happily 
inspired as when it made a catheciral. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson 

My father, when I was young, said, 
‘‘Reuben, my boy, when you grow up, 
get land. God has stopped making 
land, hut He keeps right on making 

people.” — R. A. Long with E. R. Jackman, 

The Oregon Desert 

An invisible orchestra is spreading 
across the country like a blight. It 
hounds people at the supermarket, 
deadens the air of cocktail lounges. Its 
svrupy presence replaces attendants in 
the fancier new lifts. In taller build¬ 
ings, one may have to go through an 
entire rendering of “Ah, Sweet 
Mystery of Life” in order to keep an 
appointment. • 

Good or bad, the music abridges the 
priceless human right not to be enter> 
tained. The essence of entertainment is 
pleasure, a pleasure voluntarily sought 
to balance tne pain of living. And yet 
there is no popular revolt against this 
new tendency to reduce it to just an¬ 
other public nuisance—^like air pollu¬ 
tion, one of the burdens that have to 
be suffered in return for affluence. 

To restore entertainment to its 
proper role, we must restore the right 
to brood undisturbed. — Ruiteii Baker 
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How it feels to he out of this world 


‘You Are Now in Orbit!’ 

By John Hubbell 



I *M ABOUT to make 
my first journey 
into space. Will 
you join me? 

Our launching- 
pad is at Edwards 
Air Force Base, in 
California’s Mojave 
Desert. In our cap¬ 
sule we could go all 
the way out to a 
lyOoo-mile orbit, but 
since this is our 
first space journey, 

Launcn Chief Major 
John Prodan has 
decided on a less 
spectacular loo-mile 
orbit. Ready? 

Climb into your space suit, the 
same type of outfit you’ve seen on 
the astronauts. It has a built-in air- 
conditioning plant and a pressure 
system that will take over automadc- 
ally and keep your blood from boil¬ 
ing when capsule pressure fails— 
that is, if capsule pressure fails. Why 
the dry mouth ? There is nothing to 
worry about. After all, the U.S. Air 
Force wouldn’t let you do this if it 
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weren’t absolutely safe—unless they 
f{new they could get you down. 
Would they? 

Sit Back and Enjoy It It’s only a 
short ride in a lift up the rocket to 
the capsule. Once there you grab 
both sides of the hatch, pull yourself 
in, setde into the seat, on your back 
but in a sitting position. Major Jay 
Currie, Prodan’s assistant, will har¬ 
ness you in, hook up your oxygen. 


••YOU ARE NOW IN ORBITr 


communications and pressure sys- 
terns, and brief you on what to 
expect and how to read the instru¬ 
ment panel and handle the controls. 

“You will be launched by Titan 
II,’’ Currie advises, “a two-stage 
rocket with 500,000 pounds of 
thrust. Four minutes per stage. 
There will be a great deal of noise, a 
lot of vibration. During the first 
stage you will be getting five G’s— 
five times your own weight straight 
down on yoa. When this stage 
burns out you will feel the thrust 
diminish, and hear the bolts that 
connect the first stage to the 
assembly exploding away so that this 
stage can fall free. The whole pro¬ 
cess will be repeated with the second 
stage. When it falls free, you will be 
injected into orbit at a velocity of 
25,600 feet per second—about 17,500 
m.p.h.’’ 

Clear so far? Is that air-con¬ 
ditioning system working? Good. 
But you seem to be perspiring. 

What about the controls? At the 
forward end of your right arm-rest 
your hand grips a three-axis hand- 
controller. By bending this column 
to the right or left, you can make the 
capsule roll; pull back on it and you 
will pitch the capsule nose upwards; 
push forward and you will nose 
over. Twist the column to the right 
or left and the capsule will turn in 
the desired direction on what is 
called the yaw axis. On top of the 
hand controllef is a small button; 
hold it down if you want to talk to 
Ground Control, release it to hear 


them. Major Currie will be in touch 
at every moment. 

There are a lot of dials and indi¬ 
cators on the instrument panel, but 
don’t try to memorize them; 
Ground Control will brief you on 
them as necessary. See that big red 
light at the top of the panel with 
the word ‘‘warning’’ beneath it? If 
that light goes on. Ground Control 
will tell you what to do; do it 
fast. You will be on “Automatic’’ 
throughout the launching, and all 
you should have to do is sit back 
and enjoy it. 

Blast Off I All set? Any ques¬ 
tions? Fine. “Good luck,*’ Currie 
says. He reaches across your head, 
grabs the handle on the hatch, pulls 
it closed, and you are alone. Straight 
up, through a round glass wind¬ 
screen, you can see the blue sky. 
You are going up there, far beyond 
that blue, to a region where there is 
no atmosphere to scatter the sun’s 
rays, and everything is dark. How, 
you wonder, did you ever get into 
this out-of-this-world jam? 

Calm down. These fellows are not 
amateurs; they are accomplished 
scientists. They know what they are 
doing! Just keep your eyes and ears 
wide open. Don’t forget, push down 
on that button to talk, release to 
hear. 

Currie’s voice is soft in your ear¬ 
phones. “Ready? Fine. Here we go. 
Counting down: five . . . four . . . 
three . . .'two . . . one . . . ignition 
...liftoff!’’ 

You hear it begin far behind you, 
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a rumbling cascade of sound, grow- 
ing steadily in volume. You feel it 
coming up behind you, bruting its 
way into the cockpit, filling your 
world; you can almost see it, beating 
itself into the structure round you 
and into your body. It sinks itself, 
roaring, into your legs and stomach 
and arms, into your ears and eyes. It 
is overwhelming. And the vibra¬ 
tion! It is as though a high-speed 
pneumatic drill were pounding on 
you. 

“Watch your velocity indicator,” 
Ground Control says. 

The feet-per-second rise is mer¬ 
curial. You arc hurding upwards at 
2,500 . . . 4,000 . . . 6,000 . . . 8,000 
... 10,000... 12,000 feet per second. 
It is fudle now to try to move any¬ 
thing but your eyes, fingers and 
wrists, and even these feel the pon¬ 
derous weight that has pinned your 
legs, arms, stomach, chest and head 
fast in place. The weight keeps 
building, keeps pressing you down¬ 
wards against your seat. Relax. 
Ground Control says all is going 
well.'Watch the sky. 

Where Stars Fall Up. The light 
blue has lost some of its brightness, 
turns briefly to lavender, then to 
purple, then begins to deepen, beau- 
dfuily. Now it is a velvety royal 
blue. As you keep sailing away from 
the earth’s atmosphere the royal blue 
darkens, and you are headed straight 
for a field of brilliant silver stars. 

Now you have outrun most of the 
noise: me first thrust be^s to de¬ 
cline. You feel the capsule starting 
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to nose over. The staA appear to be 
falling upwards. The heavy pressure 
begins to lift, slowlv at mrst, then 
more quickly. But tne launching is 
only half over. Somewhere behind 
you there is a series of metallic 
staccato boings as the explosive bolts 
go. The burnt-out first Istage of the 
Titan II is falling away. 

In the next instant you hear a new 
surge of sound and vibradon com¬ 
ing up behind you. The pressure is 
descending again, pushing you deep 
into the thick, firm cushion of the 
seat. It is stronger this time, and the 
vibration makes the instrument 
panel a quivering blur. But in a mo¬ 
ment you are acclimadzed, streak¬ 
ing straight upwards on and on into 
the high, dark void. The velocity 
indicator shows you are at 16,000 
feet per second and accelerating ... 
18,000 ... 22,000 ... you are begin¬ 
ning tx> nose over towards the level 
. . . G forces are letting up ... it is 
as though an elephant were lifting 
his foot, slowly, from your chest... 
the vibration is lessening ... the 
noise is diminishing ... the second 
stage has burnt out . . . bolts are 
exploding away . . . 25,600 feet per 
second . .. you are now in orbit! 

Night and Day. All is calm. You 

are travelling at 17,500 miles per 

hour, cruising smo^ly round the 

world at an altitude of 100 miles. 

Lean forward for a good look 

through the windscreen. It is like 

sitting in the middle of the night 

and looking out at the day, Thm 

is the Atlantic Ocean, glittering, 
« 
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silver-blue and stretching ahead to 
the long, long curve of the world. 
The curtain of space hangs low, and 
beneath the light blue at the bottom 
edge the earth seems suspended in 
a shallow, almost luminous silver- 
gold glow. A coasdine creeps up¬ 
wards against the edge of the cur¬ 
vature; below you the squarish jut 
of the Iberian peninsula comes 
more and more sharply into focus. 

Twist the hand-controller to the 
right, move on your yaw axis, and 
there, ahead and below, is the steep 
crest of Gibraltar, and farther ahead 
the top of Africa. Turn back to the 
left and the Mediterranean coast is 
angling north-easterly. Northward, 
throu^ broken cloud cover, you 
catch glimpses of the soaring white 
waves of die Alps. 

On and on the world below keeps 
turning. The shallow glow over the 
earth is fading, turning to pink, 
then, quickly, to a bright orange- 
red, to lavender, to deep purple, and 
beyond the sunset and all across the 
long reach of Asia—night. 

You cruise thousands of miles 
over the dark side of the world and 
then, less than an hour after sunset, 
there is the spectacular progression 
of sunrise; the light pinkens, then 
rapidly changes to flaming red, a 
bath of fire on t^ of the shining, 
heaving Pacific. There are the lusn 
Hawaiian Islands. You have nearly 
completed one orbit. Time to return 
to earth. 

Floatliig Down. On your instru¬ 
ment pan 3 , an indicator shows you 


the minutes and seconds until your 
retro-rockets fire. Now the time is 
down to seconds; four... three... 
two . . . one . . . zero—and it all 
seems to happen at once. There is 
a loud, rushing sound, as though 
giant fire hoses have been turned on, 
then a muted whoompI And your 
capsule IS a pneumatic drill again, 
shuddering, shaking through a 
quick, rolling turn that is almost a 
tumble. Your body is crushed against 
the seat, and the star field is falling 
or running upwards or sideways; at 
the moment, you don’t know up 
from down from sideways. Now the 
shaking and shuddering stops, and 
the star field is steady. You are out 
of orbit, and heading for home —but 
a red light is gleaming on the panel! 
Some malfunction? No. It is a sig¬ 
nal verifying that the retro-rockets 
have fired, You’re doing fine. 

The darkness outside has faded to 
purple which is fading now to lav¬ 
ender and now, more and more 
quickly, to a lighter and brighter 
blue. You can no longer see the 
stars. You are plummeting *in an 
ever-steepening arc down through 
the earth’s atmosphere towards 
Edwards Air Force Base. 

Suddenly, there is a slight, almost 
imperceptible tug, and a light on 
your instrument panel tells you your 
small drogue parachute has opened. 
This will brake your descent for a 
few moments, to the point where 
your main parachute can open with¬ 
out tearing itself—-and perhaps your 
capsulc—apart. Now there is the 
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gentle jolt of the main parachute, 
and you can sec it billowing open, 
high above the windscreen. You are 
almost home, floating earthwards 
and braced for the bone-shaking jar 
of landing. 

But the jar doesn’t come. Instead, 
the hatch slides open, and Major 
Currie is grinning at you. “How 
was it?” he asks. 

Science Fiction. So real was the 
experience—^the sounds, vibrations, 
motions and sights—that even 
though you knew from the begin¬ 
ning that the capsule would not 
actually leave the ground you are 
now almost surprised to find that it 
did not. Your entire trip was made 
on the U.S. Air Force’s amazing 
new T-27 Space Flight Simulator, 
first of its kind and the most in* 
genious teaching aid ever designed. 
With minor exceptions, your flight 
was a true duplication of what a 
space pilot actually hears, secs and 
feels. 

One exception was that the G 
forces you felt during launching 
were/)nly imitations of the pressures 
you would receive during an actual 
launch, because these forces cannot 
be accurately duplicated on any 
vehicle anchored to the earth. Dur¬ 
ing the first- and second-stage firings 
your capsule, mounted between two 
steel towers so that it can rotate in 
any direction, is dlted backwards 


until sensations of increasing G 
forces are created. 

The other exception was that, be¬ 
cause your “flight” did not take you 
out of the earth’s gravitational field, 
you never achieved weighdessness. 

Beyond that, the T-27 is a com¬ 
plex marvel capable of supplying 
space pilots, for the first time, with 
complete flight training. (Until 
now, training has had to be done 
piecemeal, at various aerospace- 
industry centres.) The T-27 stands 
more than three storeys high and 
weighs 15 tons. It can simulate any 
type of manned space vehicle yet de¬ 
signed and can be kept up to date as 
future space vehicles are conceived. 

Simulator training is incredibly 
realistic—^and convincing. What 
about the colouring of the sky, the 
stars, the world you saw below? 
And lift-off, first- and second-staK 
firings and re-entry? You not onlv 
saw these things, you actually felt 
and heard them. It was all done 
with highly polished mirrors and 
lenses, 1,000 pounds of them, syn¬ 
chronized with sound and motion 
systems and hooked to closed-circuit 
television. 

Mirrors or not, it was quite a 
journey. “Our graduates,” says 
Major Prodan, “will be able to step 
into any space programme.” 

How aoout it? Do you think 
you’re ready? 
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NEVER visit an art gallery without wanting to cry to the solemn 
spectators, *Stop tiptoeing! Have some fun! Find some delight in this 
place—or march straight out!’ ” — J. B. Prieatky 



In a special study ^ the living habits of 
a million people are being investigated in 
the hope of discovering ... 


NKW’ 1 i.l’KS 'i 
I'liK VAM'VM 
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By Marguerite Clark 


** A LMOST everything we know to- 
day about the causes of can- 
JL Ik. cer in human beings has 
come from studies of groups of 
people with particular exposures or 
particular living habits,” says Dr. E. 
Cuyler Hammond, head of the 
American Cancer Society’s Statisti¬ 
cal Research Section and director of 
the Cancer Prevention Study, the 
largest epidemiolodcal study ever 
undertaken. For five years 68,000 
trained volunteers have been gather¬ 
ing information on the million 
people enrolled in the study, check¬ 
ing on each person periodically by 
interview, phone or letter. The pur¬ 
pose is to solve the baffling puzzle: 
Who are the “hi^h-ridc” people 
who get cancer while their friends 
and neighbours go unscathed? 
What factors make for high risk? 


Comments Dr. Hammond, “The 
most deadly of all cancers—cancer 
of the lungs—has been traced to an 
avoidable environmental cause: 
prolonged inhalation of cigarette 
smoke. Certain new factors have 
come to light in our study to con¬ 
firm this; smokers for instance show 
a death rate from all causes about 
twice as high as that of non-smokers 
when all other elements are the 
same.” 

Cancer of the skin may be caused 
by occupational environment-—years 
of exposure to sunlight or to certain 
chemical irritants, for example. Can¬ 
cer of the bladder has been traced to 
exposure to beta-naphthylamine, a 
chemical used in making aniline 
dyes. 

“Fortunately, exposure to these 
substances can be eliminated by 
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protective individual practices and 
equipment/’ says Dr. Hammond. 
**But in addition to occupational 
factors, there are other environmen¬ 
tal elements that cause cancer.** 

The idea of studying a group of 
people for clues to cancer was born 
in 1775 in a London hospital when 
Dr. Percival Pott noticed that 
among patients with cancer of the 
scrotum, a large proportion had 
been chimney sweeps. Chimneys 
were so narrow that only very small 
boys, some as young as four years, 
could clean them by climbing in¬ 
side. When these children grew to 
manhood, some developed this form 
of cancer. Dr. Pott concluded that 
excessive exposure to coal dust 
caused the disease. 

In the current ACS study more 
than 300 million items of informa¬ 
tion have already been charted— 
more first-hand knowledge about 
backgrounds, occupations, personal 
habits, medical histories and other 
influences on the fate of human 
beings than has ever been assembled 
before^ Among other things, the 
cancer authorities wanted to know: 

Are children born to older women 
more susceptible to cancer? Does 
drinking hot beverages increase sus¬ 
ceptibility, as has been suggested by 
a Japanese medical study? Do fried 
foMs contain cancer<ausing chemi¬ 
cals produced by heating oils to 
burning point? Does overweight 
contribute to increased illness and 
Xo esmeer in particular? Is air 
pollution related to this disease? 
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Is there any causal* relation be¬ 
tween breast-feeding and lower in¬ 
cidence of breast cancer in mothers? 
What connexion, if any, is there 
between circumcision and cervical 
cancer? Between menstrual dis¬ 
orders and uterine cancer? 

Past research has shown a definite 
increase in cancer of the colon in 
people in urban communities com¬ 
pared with people in rural places. 
Why? There is a higher cancer rate 
among residents of the northern 
United States than among South¬ 
erners. Again why? 

Before launching the study, the 
ACS spent more than a year 
training volunteers and planning 
questionnaires. Some of the volun¬ 
teers were experienced Cancer So¬ 
ciety workers; many were grateful 
patients who had been cured of 
cancer. They would only deliver the 
questionnaires and not see the high¬ 
ly confidential information supplied. 
Still, the ACS wondered, how much 
would the participants be willing to 
reveal about themselves in answer¬ 
ing a four-page questionnaire? 

On October i, 1959, the volun¬ 
teers began calling on diose who had 
expressed willingness to participate 
in the study. Only those over 30 
were enrolled, and each family had 
at least one member over 45. No 
one seemed to mind repordngon sex 
habits, religious concepts, nervous 
heredity, alcoholic intake, baldness, 
tension and man^ other personal 

S uestions, In a trickle at first, and 
len in a flood, the &u:t$ on diet, 
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socio-economic status, feunily size, 
type of employment, and personal 
habits flowed in to ACS offices. 
Electronic computers began process- 
ing the data. 

By mid'1963 enough data had 
been analysed for a major report on 
death rates of enrolled men between 
40 and 89 years of age. These valu¬ 
able statistics, linking deaths from 
all forms of cancer with cigarette 
smoking, played an important part 
in Dr. Hammond’s report before 
the American Medical Association 
in December 1963, and also in the 
U.S. Surgeon-General’s subsequent 
report, Smol(ing and Health. 

One surprising fact: analysis of 


the death rates of Californians living 
in heavy smog areas produced no 
evidence that air pollution there 
poses a serious health threat; the 
men in these areas who died over a 
four-year period were almost iden¬ 
tical in number with California men 
who lived in clearer air. There was 
actually a lower death rate among 
women in smog areas. 

Much remains to be learned. 
Though the gathering of informa¬ 
tion will be finished some time this 
year, analysis and interpretation of 
the data will continue for years. It 
is already devious, however, that 
the study is producing many valu¬ 
able clues to the enigma of cancer. 


Cartoon Quips 

Captain, philosc^hically, to first mate: **I ran away to sea 30 years 
ago to forget a Miss Alice Margaret Jenkins, Flat i8b, Netherbridge 
Mansions, 27 South Sloane Street, Hampstead, London . . .” 

Woman, on scales: “Oh, dear i My calorie counter must have g<me hay> 
wire!” 

* 

American wife to husband at Rome’s Trevi Fountain; “You’re prob¬ 
ably the first person to toss a coin in the fountain and wish for the stabili¬ 
zation of the international wool market.” 

Watching downpour, relieved met-man to assistant: “We really needed 
this rain. I don’t think we could have got away with another wrong 
forecast!” 

Child, at breakfast, to mother: “All right. I’ll flnbh this cereal. But 
after it makes me big and strong nobody’s going to make me eat it.” 

Parcel-laden woman shopper to doorman: “Did you happen to notice 
an angry man in a Uue saloon car drive by here a few dozen times?” 
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Emotions are the 
very essence of life, 
and we deny or hide 
them at our peril 


TRY 

LETTING 

YOURSELF 

GO! 


By Harriet Van Horne 

tONSTRAiNT is destmctivc to 
love, according to seven- 
tecnth-ccntury poet Thomas 
Traherne, and contrary to its nature. 
But everyvirhere today we meet 
people who wear constraint as a 
badge of honour. They are the aloof, 
the separate ones. Talking to them 
is like picking up the telephone on 
a stormy night when all the wires 
arc down. 

“Cool” is the word for these types. 
They build their lives on self-con¬ 
trol, and see this as a transcendent 
virtue. Not for them the sudden 
gust of laughter, the cleansing tear 
or even the burst of righteous wrath. 


But coolness is not ifecessarily the 
outward sign of inner grace. Perfect 
self-control may be an iron gate 
shutting out the greatest of blessings 
—a heightened sense of life. 

The talent for sheer enjoyment is 
a rare and precious one, and crea¬ 
tive people are blessed above others 
with it. In them we sense an inborn 
capacity to see life with a fresh, 
unclouded eye, and an astonishing 
ability to live each moment to the 
full, whether it be sweet or bitter. 

Here, for example, is novelist 
Katherine Mansfield, slowly wast' 
ing away of tuberculosis, sending 
her husband-and-lover explicit in¬ 
structions for making strawberry 
jam. She tells him how much sugar, 
how many strawberries, then— 
“God! as I write I freeze, I burn, I 
desire, with a passion that is pain, 
to be there all in my litdc bib and 
tucker.” 

After Miss Mansfield’s death at 
34, her husband, John Middleton 
Murry, wrote; “She suffered great¬ 
ly, she delighted greatly. But her 
suffering and her delight were never 
partial, mey filled the whole of her.” 

A heightened sensitivity to life 
includes the ability to experience 
sorrow as well as joy—^and always 
among us are those who can do 
neither. All of us have known the 
woman who counts it her greatest 
glory that she is serene under stress. 
That her eye is dry while the whole 
world weeps. That she can smile 
right up to the edge of doom. 


Condtntti from Glamour 



TRY LETTING YOURSELF GOl 


“Isn’t Mary marvellous?” say her 
friends. And there is envy in their 
eyes, mixed perhaps vi^ith puzzle¬ 
ment. Gentle Mary, alvt^ays turning 
the other cheek, hiding her hurts—* 
and damping down the fires of her 
heart. 

No sweet bells ever jangle out of 
tune for Mary. Ecstasy? She’d 
rather have perfection. And so she 
goes her complacent way, giving 
black marks to all who weep at 
weddings, rail against fate, or ad¬ 
minister a resounding spank to a 
naughty child. But she may suffer 
for her rigidity. 

In truth, Mary is the greatest of 
cowards. She is afraid of herself. 
The wisdom of bending a litde to 
forestall a catastrophic breaking of 
body and spirit is unknown to her. 
She’s a girl who ought to be re¬ 
minded at regular intervals, 
“Nature knows best, and nature 
says ‘Roar!’” 

Smiling Mary, reining in her 
wrath and resisting the release of 
tears, is not only stifling her woman¬ 
hood, she may be damaging her 
health. The chin-up heroines who 
are too proud to cry and too proper 
to say “Damn!” may pay a heavy 
price for their self-control. Rage, 
sorrow, fear can grow inside one 
like a malignancy, choking off the 
warm, free expression of love and 
joy and denying life itself. The body 
can only protest such treatment, and 
its chemistry operates in a vengeful 
manner. 

Skin diseases, for example, may 


frequently be caused by repressed 
anger. Headaches, colitis and peptic 
ulcers may have their source in emo¬ 
tional problems. If a patieqt is pre¬ 
disposed to diabetes, emotional 
shocks may bring it to the fore; and 
heart disease may be worsened by 
emotional problems. The ancient 
Romans, ignorant as they were of 
antiseptics and drugs, were on the 
right track when they stressed a 
sound mind in a sound body. 

“Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath,” warns the New Tes¬ 
tament. And who can deny the 
profound truth in William Blake’s 
simple verse: 

I was angry with my friend: 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 

I was angry with my foe: 

1 told it not, my wrath did grow. 

Of course, one ought not to over¬ 
play emotional release. There’s no 
excuse for losing one’s temper and 
raging over such trifles as a waiter’s 
clumsiness or the tardiness of the 
postman. Save the anger for the big 
things, the injustices, the dishonesty, 
that we all encounter occasionally. 

Far better to find release in tears, 
laughter and open the expression of 
delight. Distinguished men and 
women have rarely been ashamed of 
tears. On D-Day, General Eisen¬ 
hower’s eyes were filled with tears 
as he watched the planes roar over 
the field for the last time on their 
way to France. And when, in his 
famous public recitals, Charles 
Dickens read of the deadi of Little 
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Nell, or the murder of Nancy, he 
drowned the stan in his weeping. 
(The Dickens philosophy on tears 
was neatly expressed in Oliver 
Twist: **It opens the lungs, washes 
the countenance, exercises the eyes 
and softens down the temper,’* said 
Mr. Bumble. “So cry away.”) 

Many psychologists say it’s 
healthy to cry over nlms, plays and 
books. The sorrow we feel may be 
totally unrelated to the words or the 
action before us, but in the uncon¬ 
scious there’s a definite link. And 
we are experiencing, in a quiet way, 
what the Greeks called catharsis. 

An actress who was ashamed to 
cry and who never, never, lost her 
temper was Marilyn Monroe. She 
had the cautious control of smiling 
Mary. It was part of her inner 
agony. 

An agent closely associated with 
her in the last two years of her life 
says, “We all sensed that part of 
Marilyn’s trouble was that she never 


let herself go. She seemed fright¬ 
ened of her own emotions. During 
her last picture she was sick and un¬ 
happy, and they were pushing her to 
the wall. But she never lash^ back 
at anybody. She took it all home 
with her, all the grief and rage, all 
those sad feelings of inadequacy.” 

One is reminded of Tennyson’s 
lines from “The Princess”: 

Home they brought her warrior 
dead;' 

She nor swoon'd nor utter'd cry. 

All her maidens, watching, said, 
“She must weep or she will die.” 

A free and open nature, un¬ 
ashamed of tears, of laughter, of old 
errors and humiliation, can look 
back pleasurably and say that life 
has been good; can, as well, look 
ahead and know that it will con¬ 
tinue to be so. 

The gentle heart, someone has 
noted, is tied with an easy string. 
And the healthy heart, as well. 



Trial and Error 


<sd YOUNG MAN who took a driving test for a motor-scooter licence was 
told by the examiner to ride three times round a city square. 

“Keep alert,” said the examiner, “because I am going to step off the 
pavement in ^nt of you to test your braking reactions.” 

After three circuits, there was still no sign of die examiner; hiiling to 
find him, the young mao finally returned to the test centre to report what 
had happened. 

“It’s very unfortunate,” explained the man in charge, “but I am afraid 
that your examiner is now on his way to hospital You see, he stepped out 
in front of the wrong scooter.” 


College 

Diplomats at Work 

By James Poling 


An enterprising undergraduate programme is making 
overseas students welcome in American universities 
and so furthering internationalfellowship 


O N A November day in i960, 
I Bill Dawson, a journalism 
student, stopped for a snack 
at a coffee bar near me University of 
Kansas and overheard a boy from 
Bombay and two Cubans compar¬ 
ing notes on their student life. Dis¬ 
turbed by their bitterness, Dawson 
broke into their conversation* They 
felt completely unwelcome, he 
learned, b^ause of the way they had 
been ignored. Since no one had 
bother^ to make their acquaint¬ 
ance, the^ knew they werenT per¬ 
sonally disliked; they thought mey 
were being ostracized simply be¬ 
cause diey were foreigners. 


“It was unbelievable,” Dawson 
recalls. “In more than a year at the 
university, these three nice guys 
hadn't b^n able to make a single 
American friend. They'd never b^ 
invited to a student social eVent, 
never even been inside a fraternity 
or sorority club. As it turned oul^ 
they were typical of most of the 260 
foreign students then at the univer¬ 
sity. No wonder they had an un¬ 
flattering view of our way of life. 
We'd never given them a ^ance to 
like us. Also, we were depriving 
ourselves of.a chance to learn about 
their world.” 

From his new friends, Dawson 


Condtiutd from Togathtr 
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discovered that social isolation was 
only one of the foreign students’ 
many problems. The first few 
anxious, bewildering days of college 
concerned them gready. They had 
to stand in endless registration 
ueues, fill out mystifying forms, 
nd classrooms scattered from one 
end of a strange campus to the other 
—^all without a single friend to help 
them. 

Many of the foreign students also 
had to find jobs to help pay for their 
studies, but didn’t know how to 
begin job-hunting. As the boy from 
Bombay put it, ’’Book-learning is 
less good without see-learning.” 
But how could they see how 
Americans live and work if no doors 
were ever open to them ? 

“Those fellows distressed me,” 
Dawson says. “Still, I wondered if 
they’d really tried. I knew that, like 
most colleges, we had a sponsored 
International Club, where foreign 
students were supposed to have 
every opportunity to make friends 
with local students. I checked up 
and found that only seven of the 
club’s 155 members were Ameri¬ 
cans. Obviously something needed 
doing.” 

Dawson formed a council of stu¬ 
dent leaders to work out a plan. 
Each student organization was 
asked to contribute to its support. In 
three weeks, the appeal raised Rs. 
5,700. To stimulate further interest, 
the campus was plastered with 1,000 
posters, and dozens of undergrad¬ 
uates immediately offered to help. 
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Impressed, the authprities gave the 
infant movement office space. 

By the end of the year, the council 
had worked out a five-point plan 
and appointed committees to or¬ 
ganize : (i) a discussion programme, 
where local and overseas students 
could meet to* air grievances and 
exchange ideas; (2) a brother-sister 
programme that would give each 
foreign student a senior-student 
counsellor who would correspond 
with hiift during the summer 
months, meet him on his arrival and 
help him thereafter; (3) a job-find¬ 
ing bureau; (4) a tour programme 
that would arrange visits to farms, 
factories and offices, to public and 
private institutions such as the state 
legislature, the courts, museums; 
(5) a housing and hospitality pro¬ 
gramme to provide incoming stu¬ 
dents with rooms and a list of social 
activities. 

The movement’s first major test 
came in the spring of 1961, when 56 
students asked for summer jobs. 
This was many more than the job¬ 
finding committee could hope to 
arrange in the college community of 
Lawrence (pop. 35,000). So Dawson 
and 14 co-workers got in their cars, 
combed 50 Kansas cities and found 
jobs for everyone. 

With the opening of the 1961-62 
university year, the full plan went 
into operation. A series of formal 
meetings and informal coffee-hour 
get-togethers was arranged. The 
brother-sister programme had been 
set in motion, and tours to near-by 
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wheat farms, dairies and factories 
were arrang^. To help solve the 
housing problem, nearly all of the 
24 fraternities and sororities volun¬ 
teered to give free rooms or meals to 
at least one visiting student. And an 
appeal to the townspeople of Law¬ 
rence produced a heartwarming 
response. 

A hotel owner set aside an entire 
floor for the use of newly-arrived 
foreign students, with rooms at only 
Rs. 5 a night for as long as it took 
them to And permanent quarters. In 
response to radio and newspaper ap- 
pe^s, 300 families offered lodgings, 
many for only a nominal fee. Thirty 
families even agreed to take in 
foreigners free- of charge. That 
autumn, for the first time, all 236 
foreign students in need of off-cam¬ 
pus rooms could pick and choose. 

To launch the social programme, 
a fraternity and sorority joined 
forces to give an international picnic 
—the first student-sponsored party 
ever given for Kansas University’s 
foreign contingent. Inevitably, 
everyone was at first rather self- 
conscious. Then a boy from Spain 
produced a harmonica, a Kansas 
City youngster brought out his bag¬ 
pipes, and a girl recently arrived 
from Scodand stepped forward and 
danced a Highland fling. Widi the 
ice broken, self-consciousness, race 
and nationality were quickly for¬ 
gotten. 

The climate dn the campus soon 
changed so noticeably that a girl 
from the Philippines, Lilia Siasat, 


said, *‘It was as if a fairy godmother 
had suddenly popped up in the 
silent hours of what had been a 
long, dark night.” 

When Dawson made a progress 
report to the heads of student gov¬ 
ernment at other universities, a 
number were so impressed that they 
adopted the programme themselves. 
But the major impetus to the spread 
of the movement came when Kan¬ 
sas City businessman Joyce Hall 
lent his support to it. 

Hall, President of Hallmark 
Cards, is also the founder of the 
Hallmark Foundation, a nonprofit 
organization which sponsors the 
international People-to-People Pro¬ 
gramme started in 1956 by President 
Eisenhower. Hall offered to incor¬ 
porate the Kansas University plan 
into the People-to-People Pro¬ 
gramme to give it the backing 
necessary for further expansion. 

In accepting Hall’s offer, Dawson 
agreed to postpone completion of 
his studies and devote two years ex¬ 
clusively to the college programme 
at People-to-People headquarters in 
Kansas City. Joining him were his 
most active co-worker, Rick Barnes, 
and Rafer Johnson, the i960 Olym¬ 
pic decathlon champion from the 
University of California, Los An¬ 
geles, who also postponed his 
studies to help get the national 
programme rolling. 

Between them they recruited 
nearly 56 of the present 117 mem¬ 
ber-schools. Their greatest success 
came when they persuaded 26 
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state governors to arrange confer¬ 
ences of student leaders from all 
the universities in their states, so 
that the trio could present their 
case to groups of colleges at single 
sittings. Through these conferences, 
87 colleges were added to the roster 
for that year. 

The programme has since grown 
into an organization with a head¬ 
quarters staff of eight recent grad¬ 
uates and six regional representa¬ 
tives, all trained in People-to-People 
activities. The movement already 
has the support of 13,000 young 
Americans, and its leaders hope to 
extend it eventually to 317 colleges 


—those with enrolments of 25 or 
more internationar students. 

From Athens, an admirable edu¬ 
cator—a counsellor for Greek 
students planning foreign study— 
has written to the Kansas City 
office: “Your programme is the 
most dynamic change in the college 
scene in years. Since I naturally 
want to send our students to cam¬ 
puses where their happiness will be 
furthered, I would like a list of U.S. 
colleges which are afHliated with 
the People-to-People University 
Programme.” 

The seed that Bill Dawson plant¬ 
ed five years ago is bearing fruit. 


Under Canvas 

The hour was early, but already the campsite was bustling with activity. 
I was washing at one of the bath huts when I noticed a young girl await¬ 
ing her turn. Remarking that she was up early, I told her that my lazy 
boys wouldn’t get out of their sleeping bags. “Well,” she confided, “my 
Daddy always tries to sleep late, but Mummy knows how to get him up.” 

Unable to resist the bait, I asked, “What does your Mummy do?” 

“Oh,” she said, “she just pulls the plug on his air mattress.” 

—Mrs. J. M. v. 

• 

A FRIEND on a camping trip noticed a pair of unusually large men’s 
boots outside the tent next to his one night. Curious about the outsize 
boots, he kept an eye on the tent’s entrance flap next morning as he pre¬ 
pared breakfast. Soon, out came three smiling grey-haired ladies. Tney 
broke camp. As a final gesture one picked up the brots, which had been 
used as guardians, and stowed them in the boot of their car. Without a 
backward glance, they drove away. —b. a. c. 

As MY fishing guide and I were rowing up a lake, he pointed to the far 
shore. “There’s a boy’s camp on that side of the lake, and a girl’s camp 
over here,” he said. 

Noting my quizzical expression, he added, “The reason they arrange 
them like that is so that everyone will learn how to swim I” —B. v. L. 
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Flying Father 

of the Piper Cubs 

By Robert Buck 


I KNOW a wonderful man who be¬ 
lieves that one of life’s greatest 
gifts is the opportunity to work. He 
believes also that age doesn’t keep 
you from doing what you want to 
do. He proved this by starting an 
aeroplane factory at 50., He learned 
to fly that same year—1931. Today, 
his nrm has made more planes than 
any other in the world, and, at 84, 
William Thomas Piper, father of 
the world-famous Piper Cub, is still 
going strong. 

Until he was nearly 50, Mr. Piper 
(that’s what everyone calls him) had 
never been close to an aeroplane, 
let alone flown one. He was a 
businessman living in Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, when the chamber of 
commerce asked him to sit on the 
board of directors of a small aero¬ 
plane company they had encouraged 
to come to Bradford. Mr. Piper had 
hardly setded in his chair before the 
company nose-dived into bank¬ 
ruptcy. But he’d had a quick look, 
and me vision of aviation’s future 
had clearly shown itself to his recep¬ 
tive mind. He teamed up with a 28- 
year-old engineer, C. G. Taylor, and 

Condttutd from Air Facts 


JFillhim Piper created the 
popular little aeroplane hich 
became knozvn the uorld over 
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started a new aeroplane manufactur¬ 
ing company. 

Mr. Piper’s first thought was to 
build an inexpensive plane within 
the reach of everyone. He did not 
quite achieve that—aeroplanes are 
still relatively expensive. But he did 
build the best, cheapest plane ever 
made in quantity—the 
Cub. And you cannot 
talk about Mr. Piper 
without talking about 
the Cub; they are like 
Henry Ford and the 
Model T. 

The early Cub was a 
little yellow mono¬ 
plane boasting a 
37-horse-power engine. 

With all 37 horses 
galloping, everything 
straining, it claimed to 
do 85 miles an hour. It landed at a 
fluffy 28 miles an hour. Cubs since 
have had all sorts of engines, and if 
you buy one today it will have 150 
horse-power, do 130 miles an hour 
and climb like a homesick angel. 

The first Cub I ever flew came to 
our local field on a demonstration 
tour. It was sort of a joke because it 
was small and looked almost home¬ 
made—exposed tubes showed the 


Robert Buck is one o£ Trans World Air¬ 
lines’ foremost pilots, flying jet airliners 
across the Atlantic. He has been flying since 
he was 15, when he soloed in a home-made 
glider. At 16, he set a junior speed record 
across the United States, both ways, between 
New York and Los Angeles. 
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September 

framework and its three simple in¬ 
struments looked lonely on the 
panel. The fuselage was so narrow 
that my shoulders almost touched 
the sides. Someone called “contact” 
and spun the propeller. The litdc 
engine started with a subdued lawn- 
mower-like sound instead of the 



hefty roar I was accustomed to in 
my mighty 1930 225-horsc-power 
Pitcairn. 

I eased forward on the throttle 
and the little engine whirred faster, 
the propeller spun into a shiny disk 
and we jounced along over the 
ground. I opened her up, raised the 
tail, ran a little and pulled her into 
the air. It couldn’t climb sharply 
and powerfully and 1 had to nurse 
it into a climb that the 37 horse¬ 
power could handle. But it flew 
nicely, the controls felt good and it 
landed slowly. 

As I walked away from it 1 wasn’t 
joking any more; I had a strange 
feeling that this little plane was 
important to aviation’s future. 





ri.YlNG F.ITHER OF THE PIPER CUBS 
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It was, too. The Cub became the 
nursery in which aviation grew up. 
At the beginning of the Second 
World War four out of every five 
pilots had learnt to fly in a Cub. 
Some of the greats like joe Walker, 
government test pilot who now flies 
the world’s fastest aeroplane, the ex¬ 
perimental X-15 rocket plane, 
learned to fly in a Cub. Dozens of 
my fellow transoceanic jet airliner 
pilots first spread their wings in this 
tiny yellow machine. 

The Cub itself won an honoured 
place in war, doing all sorts of jobs 
such as artillery spotting, ambulance 
work, liaison, transport,' reconnais¬ 
sance, aerial photography. You could 
even launch a Cub from an LST 
(Landing Ship Tank), a craft used 
to place men and equipment on 
beaches. Some of these ships had a 
platform built forward of the aft 
deckhouse. It was ten feet wide and 
125 feet long and, when the ship 
swung into the wind, a Cub could 
take off from that runway. 

Cubs hav** been used for flight 
instruction, ranching, transporting 
missionaries, spreading insecticides. 
There have been over 31,000 Cubs 
built—more than any other single 
type of aeroplane in the world. Piper 
builds only a few each year now, 
concentrates instead on sleek onc- 
and two-engine planes for fast 
private and business transport. But 
when pilots gather anywhere there’s 
still many a sweet memory when 
the Cub name comes up. 

Why was this plane so successful 


There’s no doubt about it—Mr. 
Piper. If you look at a Cub, how it’s 
made, how it flies, you see the char¬ 
acter of the man—a tough, true, un¬ 
fancy pioneer who has believed in 
principles and stuck to them. Ac¬ 
tually he is a simple man with a 
simple formula: no frills and hard 
work. 

He is rugged like his aeroplane. 
He stands straight. It’s about a 
quarter of a mile from the factory 
to the hangar where new owners 
pick up planes, and a shuttle bus 
carries people back and forth. Not 
Mr. Piper. He walks, good weather 
or bad. It takes a blizzard to stop 
him. He lives in a .small brick cot¬ 
tage near the airport, and he walks 
to work from there, too. He rakes 
his own leaves and takes care of the 
place. He wears good solid walking 
shoes and a plain tie. His sons nag 
him now and then for wearing 
the same tie for a week at a time. 
“Why not?” he says. “It’s clean. 
Why change.?’’ 

Mr. Piper took his first flying les¬ 
sons from one of the factory pilots, 
Bud Havens. Within two weeks he 
was flying alone. His flying now is 
legend, mostly because he carries 
into the cockpit his philosophy pf 
keeping things simple. Why be 
fancy about it.? He has always be¬ 
lieved that anyone could fly. “I’m a 
terrible pilot,’’ he would say, and he 
used to de/nonstrate the assertion by 
taking people up and showing them 
that sensitive control co-ordination 
was a lot of nonsense. He’d work 
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the stick and rudder against each 
other, making the poor Cub wallow 
drunkenly round the sky. Thanks 
to the Cub’s forgiving flight charac< 
' teristics, the demonstrations always 
turned out safely. 

He is young in heart, and youth 
understands his simple honesty and 
enthusiasm. One day while 1 was 
inspecting a plane at the factory, my 
son Rob, then ii years old, was left 
alone with him. They talked for the 
best part of an hour, man and boy. 
They talked about Rob’s model 
aeroplanes, about new aeroplanes 
and what they would do. After that 
Mr. Piper oecame R(^*s major 
aviation hero—^ahead of astronauts, 
test pilots or any others of the 
famous. 

Mr. Piper’s three sons. Bill, Tony 
and Howard, were in the Piper 
company from the start. Tony, at 
i6, made some of the parts for the 
first Cub. The boys all learned to fly 
in their teens. Bill made the first 
Cub flight across the United States. 
The boys barnstormed, carrying 
passengers and stunting with early 
Cubs to get them seen. Today they 
are the active leaders of the com- 

e start was slow, and Mr. Piper 
had to use rock-hard methods to 
keep the company going. Early 
Cubs were delivered by car-towed 
trailers. Some of the tow cars were 
converted to burn cheap paraffin 
instead of petrol. Since Oregon 
spruce was used in the long spars in 
the wing, trailers that delivered 


E lanes to Oregon returned to the 
ictory loaded with spruce. It was 
a crimping, tight operation with 
financial disaster close on Piper’s 
heels all the way. But the business 
got off the ground. In 1931 the com¬ 
pany built 70 aeroplanes. In Novem¬ 
ber 1936 Mr. Piper bought out 
Taylor and carried on alone. 

In March 1937,catastrophe struck: 
the factory burnt to the ground. 
There was litde insurance l^ause 
it was too expensive. Mr. Piper, in¬ 
formed of the fire, thought it over 
for a moment and then said, “Well, 
we ought to get a lot of publicity 
out of this.’’ It was typical. He 
always tiies to see the good side of 
everything. With a pile of ashes and 
little money, he started up again in 
an abandoned silk mill in Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Piper refuses to concede that 
people get too old to do things. 
When he was 73 his company 
started building a twin-engine 
plane. The U.S. Federal Aviation 
Agency requires that pilots take an 
extra test, called a rating, before 
they’re allowed to fly a multi-engine 
plane. The pilot must demonstrate 
his ability to handle emergencies, 
especially, flying with only one 
engine in case the other should fail. 
Mr. Piper wasn’t going to be left 
behind: he wanted to be able to 
talk twin-engine planes with author, 
ity. He took the difficult test and 
passed it. 

A great quality you soon sense 
when you’re with Mr. Piper is his 
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constant awareness of the future. 
He is tuned to think of the oppor¬ 
tunities ahead, and he sees assets 
where others see liabilities. For in¬ 
stance, just when things were look¬ 
ing up for his business, a new 
magazine appeared in aviation —Air 
Facts. The magazine began to ana¬ 
lyse accidents with a view to increas¬ 
ing safety. Many of the accidents 
occurred in Cubs simply because 
there were more Cubs than any 
other aeroplane. 

A Piper advertising man saw an 
early issue of Air Facts and rushed 
to Mr. Piper, exclaiming that this 
was going to ruin them. Mr. Piper, 
he said, would have to do something 
about it right away, preferably get 
It stopped. 

Piper did something: he read the 
magazine carefully, then decided to 
give a free subscription with each 
Cub purchased. He thought the 
accident reports would help the new 
Cub owner benefit from others* 
mistakes. 

Mr. Piper still dreams of a cheap 
aeroplane for everyone. Most of the 
planes the company builds today 
cost a lot of money, though they 
meet the competition. But Mr. 
Piper insists that they also build low 


priced ones. He actually loses money 
on these in an effort to get more 
people flying. A big problem, in his 
opinion, is lack of airports. He 
wants lots of small airports. **Not 
fancy ones,” he* explains. “All you 
need are seven acres, a windsock 
and a phone box down in one cor¬ 
ner. Any community can afford 
that. All you have to do is mow it 
now and then. Why, 70 per cent of 
our airports today aren’t paved.** 

Mr. Piper sincerely believes that 
everyone should have the pleasure 
and usefulness of a plane, that it 
would make our lives more interest¬ 
ing and our planet a better place. 
In an age of supersonic planes, 
electronics, radar and scientific so* 
phistication, Mr. Piper still sees the 
aeroplane as a vehicle for everyone. 
It’s a pleasant vision. 

There are still some yellow Piper 
Cubs left, and whenever I see one 
putt-putting across the sky I think 
of the strong, white-haired gende- 
man who started a new life at ‘50 
years of age and built over 63,000 
aeroplanes. I remember him when¬ 
ever I think Fm getting old and my 
joints are beginning to creak. It 
makes me straighten up and look at 
life with new excitement. 




Honour Among Thieves 

yirlimi the glass, love,** said a stranger to a woman looking in a London 
jeweller*s window. 

The man then produced an axe-handle, smashed the window, removed 
a tray of rings worth Rs. 8,000 and fled. 




Every phaw of activity at the Telco Works 
Jamshedpur, has been designed to fulfil two vital 
objectives to make every TMB conform to inter¬ 
national standards ol quality and to automate 
production completely, ensuring that more TMBs 
roll off the assembly line quicker to help satisfy the 
nation's urgent transport needs 

From the men in Telco Works who build the TMB 
to rigid specifications to the proud owner who 
drives his 'Lucky Star’, they ail agree that the TMB 
vehjfcle has a special personality Ask the man who 
owns a TMB and he will tell you it is the bread¬ 
winner of his family and is worth its weight in gold— 
**Yeh sona hai" ^ 
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How to add more profit to 
your business trip 
abroad. 


Everybody does some 
piannii^ ahead when he’s off on a 
business trip to the U.S.A. or other 
countries. But you’d be amazed at 
the valuable time you’ll save—and 
the added value you’ll get from the 
time you spend—^when you do a 
really thorough job of planning 
before you leave home. 

*‘But who’s got flie time to do 
that?” Pan Am has. 


Pan Am has an amazing variety 

of services—all free—to start your 
trip successfully. 

Need practical, accurate advice on 
business practices, currency, tariffs, 
local customs? Pan Am has free 
marketing guides. Just ask. 

Need introduction to potential 
customers, manufacturers, buyers, 
bankers, new suppliers, production 
experts, etc. . . . anywhere in the 
world? Pan Am will arrange them. 

Need a fully arrai^ed itinmaiy, 
right down to the hotel rooms you’ll 
want in each city anywhere in the 
world ? Pan Am gives it to you in no 
time at all, through their fast world¬ 
wide reservations system. 
too 


Need interpretcfs, stenographers, 
rental autos, or a host of other 
services abroad? Pan Am can help: 

Need to know what to wear, eat, 
tip, see, do abroad? Pan Am’s New 
Horizons Guides tell you all. 

And of coiffse you want the most 
convenient way to where you’re 
going. Pan Am has ’round the world 
flights every day from India. We 
go East to Hawaii and Mainland 
U.S.A. And we go West throu^ 
Europe to the U.SA. Pan Am to 
other places in the world is easy, too. ' 
Nobody flies more Jets to more 
places. Nobody can save you more 
time! 


Next trip, profit with a good plan. 
Call your Pan Am Travel Agent, or 
Pan Am. You’ll have a good feding 
knowing you’ve chosen the vmy 
best. 
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The Dog that 
Bit People 


% 


By James Thurber 


P ROBABLY no OHC man should 
have as many dogs in his life 
as I have had, but there wsls 
more pleasure than distress in them 
for me except in the case of an Aire> 
dale named Muggs, He gave me 
more trouble than ail the other 55 
put together. He really wasn’t my 
dog, as a matter of fact. 1 came 
home from a holiday to find that 
% my brother Roy had bought him 
while I was away. A big, burly, 
choleric dog, he always acted as if 
he thought I wasn’t one of the fam¬ 
ily. There was a slight advantage 
in being one of the family, for he 
didn’t bite the family as often as he 
bit strangers. We used to take turns 
feeding him to be in his good books, 
but that didn’t always work. In the 
. years that we had him he bit every¬ 
body but Mother, and he snapped at 
her once but missed. Angered one 
day because Mug^ refused to chase 
rats in the pantry. Mother slapped 
him and he slashed at her, but 


didn’t make it. He was sorry im¬ 
mediately, Mother said. He was 
always sorry, she said, after he bit 
someone, but we could not under¬ 
stand how she figured this out. He 
didn’t act sorry. 

Mother used to send a box of 
candy every Christmas to the people 
the Airedale bit. The list finally con¬ 
tained 40 or more names. Nobody 
could understand why we didn’t 
get rid of the dog. I think that 
one or two people tried to poison 
Muggs—he acted poisoned once in 
a while—^and old Major Moberly 
fired at him once with his service 
revolver—but Muggs lived to be 
almost II years old and even when 
he could hardly get about he bit a 
politician who had called to see my 
father on business. My mother had 
never liked the politician—she said 
the signs of his horoscope showed 
he couldn’t be trusted—but she sent 
him candy that Christmas. He sent 
it right oack. Mother persuaded 


Condtmttd from "My Idfo and Hard Timtt," O 1933 by Jamor Thnrbor 
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herself it was all for the best even 
though Father lost an important 
business connexion because of it. 
*‘l wouldn’t be associated with 
such a man,” Mother said. “Muggs 
could read him like a book.” 

Muggs never bit anyone more 
chan once at a time. Mother always 
mentioned that as an argument in 
his favour; she said he had a quick 
temper but that he didn’t hold a 
grudge. I think she liked him be¬ 
cause he wasn’t well. “He’s not 
strong,” she would say, pityingly, 
but that was inaccurate; he may not 
have been well but he was terribly 
strong. 

One time Mother went to call on 
a woman mental healer who lec¬ 
tured on the subject of “Harmoni¬ 
ous Vibrations.” She wanted to find 
out if it was possible to get harmo¬ 
nious vibrations into a dog. “He’s 
a large tan-coloured Airedale,” 
Mother explained. The woman said 
that she had never treated a dog but 
she advised my mother to hold the 
thought that he did not bite and 
would not bite. Mother was holding 
the thought the very next morning 
when Muggs got the iceman, but 
she blamed that on the iceman. “If 
you didn’t think he would bite you, 
he wouldn’t,” Mother told him. He 
stamped out of the house in a ter¬ 
rible jangle of vibrations. 

One morning when Muggs bit me 
slightly, more or less in passing, I 
reached down and grabbea his snort 
stumpy tail and hoisted him into the 
air. It was a foolhardy thing to do. 


As long as I held the dog off the 
fioor by his tail he couldn’t get at 
me, but he twisted and jerked so, 
snarling all the time, that 1 realized 
1 couldn’t hold him that way very 
long. I carried him to the kitchen 
and flung him on to the floor and 
shut the door on him just as he 
crashed against it. 

But I forgot about the back stairs. 
Muggs went up the back stairs and 
down the front stairs and had me 
cornered in the living-room. I 
managed to get up on to the mantel¬ 
piece, but it gave way and came 
down with a tremendous crash, 
throwing a marble clock, several 
vases and myself heavily to the floor. 

Muggs was so alarmed by the 
racket mat when I picked myself up 
he had disappeared. We couldn’t 
find him anywhere, although we 
whisded and shouted, until old Mrs. 
Detweiler came to call that night. 
Muggs had bitten her once, in the 
leg, and she came into the living- 
room only after we assured her that 
Muggs had run away. She had just 
seated herself when, with a great 
growling and scratching of claws, 
Muggs emerged from under a dav¬ 
enport where he had been quiedy 
hiding all the time, and l^t her 
again. Mother examined the bite 
and put arnica on it and told Mrs. 
Detweiler that it was only a bruise. 
“He just bumped you,” she said. 
But Mrs. Detweiler left the house in 
a nasty state mind. 

Lots of people reported our Aire¬ 
dale to thejxmee but my father held 
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a municipal office at tlie time and 
was on mendly terms with them. 
The police suggested that it might 
be a good idea to tie the dog up, 
but Mother said that it mortifira 
him to be tied up and he wouldn't 
«at. 

In his last years Muggs used to 
spend practically all of his time 
outdoors, and as a result the gar- 
bageman, the iceman and the laun- 
dryman wouldn’t come near the 
house. We had to haul the garbage 
to the corner, take the laundry out 
and bring it back, and meet the ice¬ 
man a block from home. 

After this had gone on for some 
time we hit on an ingenious ar¬ 
rangement for getting the dog in 
the house so that we could lock him 
up while the gas meter was read, 
and so on. Muegs was afraid of only 
one thing, an el^trical storm. Thun¬ 
der and lightning frightened him 
out of his senses. He would rush 
into the house and hide under a bed 
or in a clothes closet. So we fixed up 
a thunder machine out of a long, 
narrow piece of sheet iron with a 
wooden handle on one end. Mother 
would shake this vigoroudy when 
she wanted to get Mum into the 
house. It made an excment imita¬ 
tion of thunder, but I su]^)Ose it was 


the most roundabouf system for 
running a household ever devised. 
It took a lot out of Mother. 

A few months before Muggs died 
he got to “seeing things.” He would 
rise slowly from the mx>r, growling 
low, and stalk stiff-legged and men¬ 
acing towards nothing at all. Some¬ 
times the 'Hiing would be just a 
little to the right or left of a visitor. 
Once a door-to-dooi salesmah got 
hysterics. Muggs came wandering 
into the room like Hamlet follow¬ 
ing his father’s ghost. His eyes were 
fixed on a spot just to the left of the 
salesman, who stood it until Muggs 
was about three slow, creeping paces 
from him. Then he shouted. Muggs 
wavered on past him into the hall¬ 
way, grumbling to himself, but 
Mother had to fhrow a pan of cold 
water on the salesman before he 
stopped shouting. 

Muggs died quite suddenly one 
night. Mother wanted to bury him 
in the family plot under a marble 
stone, but we persuaded her it was 
against the law. In the end we just 
put up a smooth board above his 
grave along a lonely road. On the 
board I wrote *‘Cave Canem.** 
Mother was quite pleased with the 
simple classic dignity of the old 
Latin epitaph. 


Made to Measure 

Jkul about lucky coincidences. l%e average adult has about 3,000 
square inches of skin, which is just enough to cover him. 

—Clumghii Tbfuit The Kiplinger itegeaane 
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Inside the Soviet Palace 
of Art Treasures 

By James A. Michener 

Author of “Tales of the South Pactfie,” ”Hawau“ “The Floating World," etc 

I IK fiK'< '>ij( ' tiort pK tm(*s in th<* 

'Norld ’s ^\ MV uhkI tin n»i}Kit,tI s{kU‘?ul(>in> vjfilie 

1 'f ‘ ^ '..!»*?I i») 

F or two centuries art enthusi- vague answers: “It’s just the richest 
asts tantalized themselves with museum in the world.** 
legends about a fabulous treas- Today, some 1*5 million people 
ure hidden in the Hermitage, that stream through the Hermitage each 
sprawling collection of buildings year, yet it still retains an aura of 
standing along the left bank of the mystery and intrigue. Not long ago 
Neva River m Leningrad. I remem- 1 paid a visit to the Hermitage and 
ber being told, “The Hermitage has found it was like no other art 
a cellar full of Rembrandts better museum. Its size is staggering. If 
than any you’ve ever seen; whole contains about 2,500 rooms, 2*3 mil- 
rooms full of Picassos and Ma- lion art objects, including 14,000 
tisses.*’ But whenever I tried to pin- paintings. Merely to pass through 
point what the mysterious museum the rooms means a walk of 15 miles, 
actually contained, I received only To spend only a minute inspecting 










each room would take a full week, 
working from nine to five. 

The mystery about the Hermitage 
grew up naturally. In 1762 Cam- 
erine the Great, originallv a mmor 
German princess, found ner stupid 
husband, the Tsar of Russia, con¬ 
veniently murdered. Catherine did 
not punish the known murderers; 
instead, she promoted them. She 
then finished building the vast royal 
dwelling which came to be known 
as the Winter Palace. 

When she began to look about 
for paintings to decorate its 1,050 
rooms, she found there were none 
in Russia. France seemed to own 
them all. So, providing almost un¬ 
limited means, she gave the brilliant 
French encyclopedist Denis Diderot 
a simple commission: “Buy all the 
great collections that come on the 
market.” 

After acouiring a couple of minor 
• prizes, Diderot in 1770 heard that 
the top collection in France was up 
for sale, the 400'odd masterpieces 
put together by “Poor” Crozat. 
(Some decades before there had 


been two Crozat multimillionaires; 
the younger had a few francs less 
than his brother and so was known 
as “Poor” Crozat.) Catherine ac¬ 
quired them all. 

In 1779 she made a comparable 
haul, the magnificent collection 
assembled by Britain’s Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Sir Robert Walpole. It con¬ 
tained 198 works, for which 
Catherine paid only Rs. 8-3 lakhs. 
This made her the greatest collector 
of her time, and her agents con¬ 
tinued to strip Europe of its glories. 

The Winter Palace, large as it 
was, could not provide a home for 
all the masterpieces. In 1764 Cath¬ 
erine had authorized the building of 
an adjacent art gallery, topped by a 
hanging garden complete with trees, 
flower beds and marble fountains. 
“The Little Hermitage,” Catherine 
called it. In 1775 she added a second 
gallery, called ^e Old Hermitage. 

The acquisitions continued long 
after Catherine was dead. Tsar 
Alexander I, for example, bought 
the entire contents of Malmaison, 
Empress Josephine’s former palace. 
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An expert pointed out that the Rus¬ 
sian collection of Dutch art was a 
little weak. Catherine had purchas¬ 
ed Gerrit Braamkamp*s Mautiful 
group of Dutch masterworks in 
1771. But the ship in which they 
were sent to St. Petersburg sank off 
Finland. Later tsars ordered the 
purchase of larger collections, to be 
dispatched on safer ships. In 1839 
a third gallery was finished, dhe 
nnammoth New Hermitage. A 
theatre completed the group of 
buildings. 

By 1774 Catherine’s collection 
contained 2,080 paintings. And here 
the mystery of the Hermitage be¬ 
gins, for in a letter to Diderot she 
gloated, “Only the mice and I can 
admire it all.’’ She refused permis¬ 
sion to all but a chosen few to view 
her collection, and her successors 
followed the same policy. 

In 1852, Nicholas I allowed limi¬ 
ted numbers of the general public 
to sec the fabled rooms. What these 
lucky few saw continues to amaze 
visitors today. These most magnifi¬ 
cent eooms were decorated with 
rare marble from Italy and the 
Caucasus, with whole facades of 
green malachite and gold, ceilings 
Festooned with Hying stucco cupids. 
Boors inlaid with precious woods 
The visitors also found stairways 
heavy with marble, porphyry and 
gold, colonnaded hallways, an 
amazing loggia in which the entire 
series of paintings Raphael did 
for the Vatican had been repeated 
stroke by stroke. In the Winter 
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Palace and its fiiur Hermits 
buildings, the tsars created an archi¬ 
tectural marvel, a symphony mark¬ 
ed by balance, judgement and a 
sense of humour. These huge build¬ 
ings represent a memory of an 
epoch we shall never know again. 

On the third Boor of the Palace 
there is a group of special rooms 
which contain the chief treasure of 
the museum —^ treasure which the 
Hermitage acquired quite by acci¬ 
dent. 

In the early years of this century 
two Moscow merchants, Sergei 
Shchukin and Ivan Moroso, aid 
most of their importing from Paris. 
On visits to that city they fell un¬ 
accountably in love with the work 
of a group of painters then relatively 
unknown—^men with names like 
Van Gogh, Gauguin, Matisse, 
Picasso. To the amusement of their 
friends, they bought and brought 
home to Moscow not one Matisse 
but 40! Without realizing it, Shchu¬ 
kin and Moroso had acquired the 
greatest collection of the earliest 
work of those painters who were to 
be the foremost figures of this 
century. 

In 1914 the war made it impos¬ 
sible for the two Russians to buy 
mpre French art. Then, in 1917, the 
Revolution changed life in Russia 
for ever and the collections of both 
men were confiscated by the gov¬ 
ernment. 

Today the Hermitage catalogue 
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lists dozens of Matisses as well as 
31 of the best Picassos, 14 fine Gau¬ 
guins, ten Cezannes and many 
works by all the major Impression¬ 
ists. The collection has one curious 
ap. It contains no work by the four 
nest artists that Russia herself 
has produced in this century: Kan¬ 
dinsky, Chagall, Soutine and Dc 
Stael. 

Yet, as I was touring the Hermi¬ 
tage, a friend whispered, “The 
cellar rooms are jammed with Kan- 
dinskys, Chagalls, Soutines and De 
Staels. They’re not realistic enough 
for the Russian taste, but there they 
arc.” 

I asked an olHcial if I might in¬ 
spect these “cellars filled with late 
moderns,” but he merely smiled 
and said ’’Nyet/’ I believed all the 
earlier legends, and many of them 
turned out to be true. I think I’ll 
cling to this one, too. 

No other museum in the world 
has survived so many disasters as 
the Hermitage. On a windy night 
in 1837 an inconsequential fire 
broke out on the second floor of the 
Winter Palace. Since some 2,000 
servants lived in the Palace, there 
were enough people to fight the 
flames. But, unfortunately, mey had 
the habit of keeping pigs and ducks 
in some of the ground-floor rooms, 
plus piles of hay for their bedding. 
The fire lasted five days and burnt 
down almost the entire Winter 
Palace. Tsar Nicholas I ordered an 
immediate rebuilding and, when he 
moved back again with the 2,000 
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servants, made a newn'ule: “No 
more pigs, ducks or hay.” 

In the revolution of 1917, the 
Winter Palace served as headquar¬ 
ters for the moderate Kerensky 
government. In November, when 
hard-core communists decided to 
assume power, revolutionary trqops 
burst in with guns ready. This was 
the supreme test of power, and for 
hours no one knew what might hap¬ 
pen. In the ^end, Lenin’s troops 
gained control without destroying 
the Palace. The tsars now gone and 
all royal residence ended, the Win¬ 
ter Palace became part of the mu¬ 
seum group: the Hermitage as we 
know it today. 

During the last war Leningrad 
was besieged for 900 days. With 
German guns only eight miles 
away, the Hermitage absorbed 32 
major shells and two bombs. Six 
hundred rooms were destroyed, aifd 
numerous fires broke out. Still, the 
museum lost no major treasures; 
they had all been sent behind the 
Urals. And when peace came, Rus¬ 
sian workmen repaired the ornate 
gingerbread decorations of the 
eighteenth century, relaid the par¬ 
quet floors, recarved the chuoby 
plaster cupids. 

I asked a communist why the 
government took such pains to 
restore this echo of the tsars and 
he explained, “The tsars were 
part of Russian history. We love 
everything Russian.” 

**Pine Tms and 
Aqueduct** kyCezamu 
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MW (AC/DC) fading slow motion tuning (AC/DC) 8 valves 5 bands 

5 valves 3 bands 5* loud drive ferritt rod aerial highly 3 loudspeakers bass and 

speaker slow motion tuning polished wonden cabinet treble tone controls tuned 


drive built in ferrite rod 
aerial pick up connection 
available in moulded bakelite 
or wooden cabinet 
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rotatable ferrite antenna 
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Towards More Picturesque Speech 


^HE RUSTLING of oak leaves is the 
sure sigh of autumn (J. R. Molina) . . . 
A drizzmal day (Enid Sharp). .. A popu¬ 
lar giily not only dated but inundated 
(Edward Artin) , . . As pretty as children 
on their birthdays (Truman Capote) 

Enjoying the Signery. In bar: “We 
have a pay-as-you-glow plan” (W. e. 
Sprague) ...On building freshly painted 
emerald green: “Sure and it’s wet!” 
(D. L, Simpson)... In building society’s 
ofHce: “Ask us about our plans for 
owning your home” (A. Ryon) . . . 
Over goldhsh display: “Wet Pets” 
(Dilya Jones) ... On cercal packet: “To 
open on dotted line follow these seven 
easy steps” (Steve Bliss) ... In antique 
shop: “Come in and buy what your 
grandmother threw away” (M. R. w.) 

Professional Greetings. Doctors: 
“How are you?” ... Teachers: “What 
do you know?’’...Magicians: “How’s 
tricks?” ... Pibts: “What’s up?” ... 
Inventors: “What’s new?” ... Clergy¬ 
men: “What’s the good word?” . 
Price analysts: “Hi r’CMargaret Mitcheii) 

Current Commentary. Looks as if 
China’s the chink in the Iron Curtain 
a. A. Bartey) ... A sufe sign of bureau- 
cracy is when the first person who 
answers the phone can’t help you 
. (Kenneth Fabian) . . . Find a man with 
both feet firmly on the ground and 
you’ve found a iftan about to make a 
difficult putt (Fletcher Knebel) . . . We 
, all want to get the news objectively, 


impartially and from our own point of 
view (Bill Vaughan) . . . Why do thcv 
call it the coming generation? It 
spends most of its time going (C.r.) 

Deft Definitions. Exit: What you 
do when you can’t sign it (c. i.) . . . 
Psychiatric examination: A check-up 
from the neck up (Ruhnrd Whecler) . . . 
Coffee break: Secretarrying(Sara Shook) 
. . . Intense: Where Boy Scouts sleep 
(j. K.)... Cave paintings: Deep frieze 
(E. o.). . . Prune: Plum, tired out 
(B. Bia»cr) .. . Rookic : Wizard of odds 
(A. w.) . . . Crick: Noise made by a 
Japanese camera (Jack sterling) ... Suit 
of armour: Knightgown (O. w. i*iette) 

. . . Gargoyle: A spittin’ image (D. s.) 

Overheard. Teenage girl: “Well, if 
I must wear glasses, make them boy- 
focals” (R. s. o.) 

The Passing Scene. A tourist back 
from Paris, with his bank account al¬ 
tered, says that street should be called 
the Rue de la Paix and Paix and Paix 
(Earl Wilson) . . . Then there’s the 
gourmet wolf who hangs around the 
U.N. building because he likes foreign 

dishes (Robert Weede) 

Quipping Post. An intellectual’s a 
man who ogles a pretty girl’s reading 
matter (Peter Sander)... Getting a word 
in edgeways with some women is like 
threading a sewing machine with the 
motor funning (P. Larmour) ... “Sweet 
Adeline” sounds better when all the 
basses are loaded (P.c.w.) 
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Here are 
■the freshed, -ta^e^pea^ 
you've, ever eaten... 

-HimaTiai 

alvvayg fre^li whatever ihe i^eaaon, 

HiMA Peas are choice peas that stay fresh and tasty—no matter when you 
use them. That’s because they are quickly dehydrated, quickly sealed in air¬ 
tight packets. □ Each him a packet makes over a quarter kilo of plump, 
tempting peas. They are ready shelled. Use him a for pulao, curry or any ’ 
dish that needs fresh, tasty peas 
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The Soldiers, I he Nuns 
and die Show (iirls 

By Sister Mary Xavier, B.V.M. 

What happened wlien a party of girl students 
entertained servicemen overseas 


/ at>i * m nvH\ < r 1 I f iTl\Jri >n 
( i*rr ti’t , /)uh/({Ur, fil/ly roo^' 

thtit It !\ s'u li7 f \n u ( House 
I It I 7} ( S I r *i iionctf 

(.iitma\} ufii Iht <> / .jdi/fi e,, 

ih iiu'i thdi’ht Uiat //i > i(ie 
mjoy a /,),}nt~ moi/d s nn, lit tn’ 
sum pUn oTdh d Of thi >/.< t, 

(he VS uititd-Juttf s d t ipapt t, ' f 
Stars and rtporttd ('oi/te 

Hi u\f Ifuat''* St) ltd a dthqkiful lup of 
Jolk-Mn(itn(’, pwdtrn datue^ ja^z, iomtdy 
shts and imp)ovisaftorn that delighted 
iiioi tiu most haid'bittni (/ J I he )ihoiv 
IS fatt-DK iinq^ tunefulandprqfessvmal ” 

Dmctor oftheihow uas Sister Mary 
Xaineif B ] V/ , technical direitor uas 
Sister Mary Jeremy^ B f” M Both nuns 
are professors in Clarke Collegers drama 
department and members oj tfu Roman 
Catholic teaching order of the Sisters of 
Chanty of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
To American soldiers oierseaSy they 
became Known fondly as 'Hhe girls in 
black ” 

In this speech^ given to vanous 
organizations tn Dubuqucy Sister Mary 
Xavier tells of her moving experiences 
with tiu young GJds, 


H ow CAN I tell you what it 
was like to be a nun in the 
army^ I am reminded of 
the army officer on the Military Air 
Transport Service plane on which 
our troupe Hew to Europe, who 
asked me, *'Ma’am, which general is 
your brother?” He was amazed to 
learn that Sister Mary Jeremy and I 
were members of the military on a 
United Service Organization show 
—the first sisters ever to be on such 
a mission. 

Clarke College was one of seven 
universities and colleges whose 
shows were chosen last year to tour 
the European Command und^ the 
auspices of the American Educa¬ 
tional Theatre Association and the 
United Service Organizations. 
Coffee House Theatre waspresented 
75 times; we travelled over 13,000 
miles, mainly in southern Germany. 

Our audiences were never as large 
at the beginning of the shows as they 
were at the end. When the pro¬ 
gramme began, the men sprawled in 
dieir chairs with limp spines and an 
attitude of **You gc^ show me.” 
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September 


After the first set of comedy skits 
and the laughter that always fol¬ 
lowed, they were sitting upright 
having a marvellous time. The 
c^owd increased as the soldiers came 
in from a near-by game or billiard- 
room. Often a lad—obviously an 
advance scout—would go to the 
window and whisde; then ten or 13 
of his frends would come in. Soon 
every seat was taken; then men sat 
on radiators, on the floor, stood on 
tables. One night they slid down a 
banister and sat 12 deep on it, 
because there was no other space. 
As one of the men described it: “In 
five minutes we were the happiest 
bunch of soldiers this side of Paris.” 

Many people have asked, “What 
was the most memorable part of the 


is willing to die if there’s war; but, 
when there isn’t, he can’t wait to get 
back to the things he is used to. He 
plays war with live ammunition 
ana lives in a tent in all kinds of 
weather for a month at a time with 
only one change of clothing and a 
pint of water a day for drinking, 
shaving and washing. Yet none of 
these things bother him nearly so 
much as the fact that there are no 
American girls around to talk to or 
dance with. 

Frequently the girls would offer 
to have a dance after the show or on 
their night off. You can imagine 
what it was like—300 men and 14 
girls. Each dance was ladies’ choice, 
and, by common agreement, no girl 
danced more than two minutes with 



tour.^” I can truthfully answer: the 
American soldier. We hear much 
about the lads overseas who get into 
trouble; we know too litde about 
the average boy who is not sure 
why he is so ^ from home. His 
life has been interrupted for two or 
diree years; he hates the interrup¬ 
tion, the army and his sergeant; he 
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the same boy. You would hear re¬ 
marks like, ‘^Hey, Mac, perfume!” 
or, “Real American nylons I” 

One night during the show I 
noticed one soldier in particular. He 
would look at a girl, shut his eyes, 
then repeat the process for all the 
other girls. Asked what he was 
doing, he said, “Memorizing the 
* 
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£a<^ so I can dream about them and our escort officer said, “Here 
tonight.** comes trouble.** But Sister Mary 

For the final number of the show, Jeremy greeted them in her own 
the girls wore l<»ig white gloves and smiling way and said, **Come right 
floor-length evening dresses. Their in. We’re so glad you came. You 
appearance in this attire never failed can sit in the nrst row, where we*ll 
to bring a tremendous ovation from put up more chairs.** The men sat 
the boys, not the shouting wolf- down like little boys, and before 
whisde response, but a kind of awe. long they were laughing and having 
Frequendy I heard boys saying a good time along with the other 
sofdy to no one in particular, **God, G.I.’s. 

dicy’re beautiful!** Many nights Everyone in our company had a 
soldiers would thank me for making job to do each night before the per- 
the girls look so lovely. formance. While the girls were 

B^ore we left the United States, putting up the portable stage sets, I 
we were warned that a G.I. audience would sit at the back of the hall and 
can be rude, crude and^even obscene, write the daily report which we sent 
Yet we found that when we ex- home. But never once did I finish 
pected the best from these men, the report before the show. The boys 
when we assumed that they were are lonely and desperately need 



gendemen, they responded accord- someone to listen to them. After a 
ingly. As the army saidLc^ our tour: few minutes a G.I. would come up 
drare were no incidents. and say, ‘Tlease, ma’am ... sir ... 

At one post we had been warned sister (they never did know quite 
of an impending race riot. More what to call us), could I talk to 
dian die usual number of military you.^ 1 * It soon b^ame a company 
police were on duty diat night. The joke, and the girls would say, **Sis- 
performance was about half over tor’s hearing confessions again.” 
when a noisy crowd of men came in. Some of the stories the men had 
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to tell were funny; others would 
twist your heart. One lad said, 
“Ma’am, what do you think of 
mixed marriages?” I asked, “What 
do you have in mind?” He told me 
that he was a Baptist, but his girl 
was a Lutheran. I said, “Well, it’s 
the same God, isn’t it?” He went 
off happy. 

Anodier boy who came up to talk 
to me had spent that day learning 
how to use a bayonet and was deep¬ 
ly upset. “You know, ma’am, the 
sergeant kept telling us, *You put it 
in and then you turn it. You put it in 
and then you turn it.’ Today it was 
only sandbags, but what if it were a 
man? I never could do it. I couldn’t 
kill anybody.” We talked a long 
time about the necessity of protect¬ 
ing the country during a war. 

One of the nicest occasions we had 
was at lllesheim, a missile site high 
in the mountains of Bavaria. We 
were invited to dinner in the mess 
hall. The men had gone to great 
effort to entertain us; they used 
sheets for tablecloths, put wild 
flowers in aluminium foil as centre¬ 
pieces. They made place cards, 
provided two escorts dressed in 
civvies for every girl and then 
served us from trays. Never have I 
seen such large portions! My host 
kept saying, “Don’t you like it, 
ma’am? Is everything all right, 
ma’am ?” In the end I had to confess 
I just couldn’t eat quite as much as 
the ordinary soldier. 

After dinner one of the men came 
over to my table and said, “Ma’am, 
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this is only half of ms. The others 
are on 24-hour duty up the moun¬ 
tain at the missile site, but they 
sure would like to sec the girls, too.” 
I told him if he could get transport, 
I would get the girls. “The bus is 
outside, ma’am, just in case you’d 
say yes.” 

So off we went up the mountain. 
Because missile sites are “classified,” 
we had to be locked in and out. 
With only ten minutes* notice that 
we were coming, all the men had 
put on fresh battle-dress and pol¬ 
ished their shoes. We did parts of 
our show for them in a chart room. 

When it was time to go, no one 
could find the key to the gate. The 
boys said they supposed that we 
would just have to stay there. Then 
I said, “You find that key, or I’ll 
phone General Lawrie.” “Yes, sir, 
ma’am I ” was the reply. So we got 
back in our army bus and went 
down the hill. We were a litde late 
for the next performance, but no 
one cared bet^use the rest of the 
company had seen the girls. 

The hospital shows were touching 
and rewarding. These boys, some 
badly hurt^ never seemed to feel 
sorry for themselves. In one ward 
two boys, each with a broken arfn, 
combined efforts and clapped to¬ 
gether with their good hands. An¬ 
other soldier, who had lost his arm 
at the shoulder in a jeep accident, 
regretted his loss because he could 
not applaud the girls after they did 
the show in his room just for him. 

Many kind letters—^from G.l.’s, 
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chaplains, servicc-dub and Red 
Cross officials, and from mothers 
of boys in the service—^havc come 
to the coUege as a result of our tour. 
One G.I. wrote: “After spending 
months away from the ones we love, 
we often ask ourselves if it's worth 
it; do the people in the United 


States really care? 1 cannot think of 
a better way of showing apprecia¬ 
tion than by what Clarke's ambassa¬ 
dors gave us. Thank you from the 
thousands who sat in your Coffee 
House. Hurry back.*’ 

Would we go back again? 
Just ask us. 


From Foreign Parts 

In Brisbane, Australia, a policeman saw a man standing by the river 
holding a pistol. Thinking it might be a suicide case, he crept up behind 
the man and seized the gun. The man grabbed it back—just in time to 
signal the start of a rowing race. —Tom Moon 

A Gerjaan firm plans to stop phones ringing for at least an hour each 
day so that the boss and his stan can concentrate on their work. The decree 
will apply to both internal and outgoing calls, and even partners have been 
asked to respect the silent period. — AP 


One of the year’s most candid statements was made by an assistant in 
an Atlanta shop. “To be bank with you,’’ he told a customer, holding up 
a pair of binoculars, “these are an imitation of a famous Japanese brand.*’ 

—^Hugh Park 

The carpet for a new wing of the Delta Hotel in Vlaardingen, Holland 
was inspired by the music of Johann Sebastian Bach. l>esigner Cor 
Aldershoff analysed a Bach fugue, fed the mathematical pattern into a 
computer and let it control the weaving loom which produced a h*ar- 
monious design in shades of brown. — ap 


To ASSURE the authenticity of its crime scries, a British television com¬ 
pany has hired a reformed robber as an adviser. The bloke got the job 
because he complained that all criminals were pictured as idiots.—ArrawMA 


Moscow is full of vending machines these days. On Gorky Street you 
can buy a caviar sandwich by putting a coin in a machine and waiting 
for an old woman to peer at you and nod. She then makes the sanct 
wich and drops it into me slot. —jamw 

During a Beatles performance in Detroit, the noise was too much for 
a stadium guard. He slipped two bullets out of his cartridge belt and 
(dugged his ears. h. 
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A FRIEND of ours who travels a lot on 
business always phones his wife from 
wherever he is. This time he was using 
a public telephone box. After he and 
his wife had shared the news about the 
children and his business, the operator 
told him his time was up. So he said a 
quick good-bye. As he left the box the 
phone rang. He searched for some 
change expecting to have to pay for 
extra time. 

However, the operator said, “I 
thought you’d want to know. You 
hung up before your wife finished. 
She said, ‘I love you.* ” —Lynda Cask 

Late one evening I was wearily cor¬ 
recting a set of exercise books when I 
noticed a better-than-average offering 
from a child who had shown a weak¬ 
ness in the subject being tested. I 
pencilled in red across the top of the 
page what was intended to be the word 
“Good!” 

The following day I sent the marked 
books home to tc looked at, and then 
returned by the parents. As I went 
through them later, I noticed, with 
chagrin, that on the particular page 
mentioned 1 had left an “o” out of my 
word of appraisal. 

Down below, in small, neat writing, 
the parent had added: “I was sur¬ 
prised, too.” — Caholyn Folbv 

An elderly gentleman, who had sold 
several plots of land from the farm 
he could no longer till, watched with 
interest as houses were spee(|ily 
erected. One morning, as he prepared 
to observe progress on anotha ltoi|se, 
the young man who was working 
alone on the foundations said, “I’m 
afraid you’ll find this rather dull. I’m 
planning to do most of the work 
iaS 


myself, and it’s lihdy to be a slow 
process.” 

The old fellow smiled and nodded. 
“Fine,” he said. “That’s good to 
hear.” Then settling himself comfort¬ 
ably against a pile of planks, he added, 
“You know, I just can’t watch as fast 
as I used to.” —b. m. 

Johnny, who runs a local fruit shop, 
is a smiling Italian, always amiable, 
always gallant. When I went in one 
day wearing my large tortoiseshell 
working glasses, he looked at me in 
surprise and said, “You look like a 
teacher.” Then, trying to make it 
sound more complimentary, he cor¬ 
rected himself: “You look like a 
principal.” Finally, remembering his 
continental manners, he said, “You 
look like a teacher without principl|».” 

—Mrs. R J. Newhousb 

During the summer holidays, my son 
often took his old car and went off by 
himself to the cinema or for a drive. 
One afternoon I came home to find a 
postcard addressed to him and post¬ 
marked from a near-by town where 
juvenile delinquencv was rife. It car¬ 
ried this threat: “It you know what’s 
good for you, run I ” There was no sig¬ 
nature. I thought of the flick-knife 
nng wars splashed in current head¬ 
lines, and my heart sank as I imagined* 
my son involved. 

Later in the day he came in, glanced 
casually at the card, tossed it aside and 
sauntered upstairs. I followed him 
anxiously, and confessed that I had 
read it. * 

“Oh, that,” he laughed. “It’s from 
the captain of the cross-country team 
at college. He’s reminding me to get in 
training before next fenm” —M. c. 
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'lull Tslaiidiiit;' 

By Paul Villurd 


The confidence of 
childhood is a 
fraffle thing. It can 
be preserved or destroyed 

in an instant 
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I MUST have been about four 
years old when I first entered 
Mr. Wigden’s sweet shop, but 
the smell of that wonderful world 
of penny treasures still comes back 
to me clearly more than half a 
century later. Whenever he heard 
the tiny tinkle of the bell attached to 
the front door, Mr. Wigden quiedy 
appeared to take his stand behind 
the counter. He was very old, and 
his head was topped with a cloud of 
fine, snow-white hair. 

Never was such an array of deli¬ 
cious temptations spread before a 
child. It was almost painful to make 
a choice. Each kind had first to be 
savoured in the imagination before 
passing on to the next. There was 
always a short pang of regret as the 
selection was dropped into a litde 
white paper bag. Perhaps another 
kind would taste better.^ Or last 
longer.? Mr. Wigden had a trick of 
scooping your sel^tion into the bag, 
then pausing. Not a word was 
spoken, but every child understood 
that Mr. Wigden’s raised eyebrows 
constituted a last-minute oppor¬ 
tunity to make an exchange. Only 
after payment was laid upon the 
counter was the bag irrevocably 
twisted shut and the moment of 
indecision ended. 

Our house was two streets away 


from the tram-line, and you had to 
pass the shop going to and from the 
trams. Mother had taken me into 
town on some forgotten errand, and 
as we walked home from the tram 
she turned into Mr. Wigden’s. 

“Let’s see if we can find some¬ 
thing good,’’ she said, leading me 
up to die long glass case as the old 
man approaoicd from behind a 
curtained aperture. My mother 
stood talking to him for a few min¬ 
utes as 1 gazed rapturously at the 
display before my eyes. Then 
Mother chose sometning for me and 
paid Mr. Wigden, 

Mother went into town once or 
twice a week, and, since in those 
days baby-sitters were almost un¬ 
heard-of, I usually accompanied her. 
It became a regular routine for her 
to take me into the sweet shop for 
some special treat, and after that 
first visit I was always allowed to 
make my own choice. 

I knew nothing of money at that 
time. I would watch my mother 
hand something to people, who 
would then hand her a package or 
a bag, and slowly the idea of ex¬ 
change percolateo into my mind. 
Some time about then I reached a 
decision. I would travel the inter¬ 
minable two streets to Mr. Wigden’s 
all alone. I remember the tinicle of 

^3* 
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the bell as I managed, after some 
considerable effort, to push open 
the big door. Enthralled, 1 worked 
my way slowly down the display 
counter. • 

Here were spearmint leaves with 
a fresh minty fragranee. There, 
gumdrops—the great big ones, so 
tender to bite into, all crusty with 
crystals of sugar. 1 couldn't pass by 
the satin cushions, litde hard squares 
filled with sherbet. In the next tray 
were coloured jelly-babies. The box 
behind them held gobstoppers 
which were enormous, made a most 
satisfying bulge in your cheek, and 
lasted at least an hour if you didn’t 
roll them round in your mouth too 
much, or take them out too often to 
see what colour layer was exposed 
at the moment. 

The hard, shiny, dark-brown- 
covered nuts Mr. Wigden dished 
out with a litde wooden scoop—-two 
scoops for a penny. And, of course, 
there were liquorice allsorts. These 
lasted a long time, too, if you nib¬ 
bled them slowly, and let the bites 
dissolve instead of chewing them 
up. 

When I had picked out a promis¬ 
ing assortment and several litde 
white paper bags were standing on 
top or die counter, Mr. Wiraen 
leaned over and asked, “You J^ve 
the money to pay for all these?" 

“Oh, yes," I replied, “I have lots 
of money." I reached out my fist, 
and into Mr. Wigden’s open hand 
1 dumped half a dozen cherry-stones 
carefully wrapped in silver-^per. 
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Mr. Wigden stood gazing at the 
palm of his hand; then he looked 
searchingly at me for a long mo¬ 
ment. 

“Isn’t it enough?" I asked him 
anxiously. 

He sighed gently. “I think it is a 
bit too much,” he answered. 
“You’ve got some change to come.” 
He walked over to his old-fashioned 
cash register and cranked open the 
drawer. Returning to the counter, 
he leaned over and dropped two 
pennies into my outstretched hand. 

My mother scolded me about 
going all that way alone when she 
Found me out. I aon’t think it ever 
occurred to her to ask about the 
financial arrangement, I was simply 
cautioned not to go again imless 1 
asked first. I must have obeyed, and 
evidendy, when permission was 
granted for me to go again, a penny 
or two was given to me for my 
purchases, since I don’t remember 
using cherry-stones a second time. 
In fact, the affair, insignificant 
to me then, was soon forgotten in 
the busy occupadon of growing up. 

When I was six or seven years 
old my family moved to another 
town, where I grew up, eventually 
married and established my own 
family. My wife and I opened a 
shop where we bred and sold trop¬ 
ical fish. The aquarium trade was 
then still in its infancy, and most of 
the fish were imported from Africa 
and South America. Few species 
sold for less than five dollars a pair. 

One sunny afternoon a little 
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THE GIFT OF UNDERSTANDING 


girl came in accompanied by her 
brother. Thev were perhaps five and 
six years old. 1 was busy cleaning 
the tanks. The two children stood 
with wide, round eyes, staring at the 
jewelled beauties swimming in the 
crystal-clear water. “Gosh,” ex¬ 
claimed the boy, “can we buy 
some?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “If you can pay 
for them.” 

“Oh, we have lots of money,” the 
little girl said confidently. 

Something in the way she spoke 
gave me an odd feeling of familiar¬ 
ity. After watching the fish for some 
time they asked me for pairs of 
several different kinds, pointing 
them out as they walked down the 
row of tanks. 1 netted their choices 
into a travelling container and 
slipped it into an insulated bag for 
transport, handing it to the boy. 
“Carry it carefully,” I cautioned. 

He nodded and turned to his sis¬ 
ter. “You pay him,” he said. I held 
out my hand, and as her clenched 
fist approached me I suddenly 
knew exaedy what was going to 
happen, even what the litde girl was 
going to say. Her fist opened, and 
into my outstretched palm she 
dumped three small coins. 

In that instant I sensed the full 
impact of the legacy Mr. Wigden 
had given me so many years before. 
Only now did I recognize the 
challenge I had presented to the 
old man, and realize how wonder¬ 
fully he had met it. 

I seemed to be standing again in 


the litde sweet shop as I looked at 
the coins in my own hand. I under¬ 
stood the innocence of the two chil¬ 
dren and the power to preserve or 
destroy that innocence, as Mr. 
Wigden had understood those lone 
years ago. I was so filled up witn 
the remembering that my throat 
ached. The little girl was standing 
cxpcctandy before me. “Isn't it 
enough she asked in a small voice. 

“It’s a little too much,” I man¬ 
aged to say over the lump in my 
throat. “You’ve got some change to 
come.” I rummaged round in the 
cash drawer, dropped two cents 
into her open hand, then stood in 
the doorway watching the children 
walk away, carefully carrying their 
treasure. 

When I went back into the shop, 
my wife was standing on a stool 
with her arms submerged to the el¬ 
bows in a tank where she was re¬ 
arranging the plants. “What was 
that all about she asked. “Do you 
know how many fish you gave 
them?” 

“About 30 dollars’ worth,” I 
answered, the lump still in my 
throat. “But I couldn’t have done 
anything else.” 

When I had finished telling her 
about old Mr. Wigden, her eyes 
were wet, and she stepped off the 
stool and gave me a gentle kiss on 
the cheek. 

“j still smell the gumdrops,” I 
sighed, and I’m certain 1 heard old 
Mr. Wigden chuckle over my shoul¬ 
der as I wiped down the last tank. 
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The saga of four days 
in a hurricane, with 
death never more 
than a wave away 
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By Rodney Strulo 


M onday, March 5,1962, brought 
with it the evcr-ncw miracle 
of dawn after a night at sea. I was 
at the wheel of Guinevere, our 
40'foot ketch, with Heather, my 
wife, beside me. Astern, in the thin- ( 
ly lightening sky, lay Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

We were heading back to St. 
Thomas, in the West Indies, after a 
holiday in the United States, The 
year before, I had been a teacher in 
London, my wife a nurse. But we 
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both hated living in towns, and had 
left England to sail our own small 
boat across the Atlantic to St. 
Thomas, where I found another 
teaching post. 

The rising sun coloured our sails 
pink as they filled to the light 
breeze. Duke, the only other mem¬ 
ber of our crew, poked his head out 
of the companion-way. 

‘‘I’ve been malting a radio check,” 
he said. “The Weather Bureau reck¬ 
ons it*ll stay like this.” 


We had met Duke only two days 
before on the quay at Charleston, 
and had taken to nim on sight. A 
toll, husky ex-Navy diver, he was 
making for the Caribbean. An extra 
hand would be welcome; so here he 
was, his smiling, youthful face al¬ 
most lost in the huge fur collar that 
surmounted the worn remains of an 
old waterproof jacket. 

All that day the wind freshened, 
confounding the forecast, until by 
nightfall it was drumming through 
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the rigging. I went below to cook 
our supper of ham, eggs and peas on 
the tiny gas cooker in the heaving 
cabin. With the wheel lashed, we 
ate together under the swinging 
shadows of the paraffin lamp. It was 
our last meal for three days. 

**Nothing to worry about.** Back 
on deck we found Guituvere thun> 
dering into the waves, hurling back 
sheets of spray. Duke and I lowered 
the mainsail and lashed it down; I 
clambered into the cockpit for my 
watch at the wheel. The seas were 
growing increasingly rough. Out of 
me inky'black world beyond the 
circle of light from our binnacle, a 
hissing, white-topped wave would 
emerge, lift our decks through 
creaming foam and race on. 

When I called Duke for his 
watch, he awoke as soon as I 
touched him. 

“Barometer’s still dropping,’’ I 
said. 

With difficulty we lowered our 
tiny nndzzen sail. Before we could 
get to the jib it blew out with a 
crack, leaving its ropes snapping in 
the wind. 

“Nothing to worry about,’’ Duke 
called, as Heather and I turned in. 
“Tomorrow we’ll be in the trade 
winds.’’ 

Wave crests breaking on the boat 
woke me about midnight. Standing 
in a foot of water, Heathet was 
wrapping the radio in plasbc bags. 
“The only dry place is the fridge,” 
she said. *'rve already put in 
matches and the sextant. I was 
140 


going to call you,•but I thought you 
needed the sleep.” 

I made a quicK inspection. Guine¬ 
vere was leaking badly. The electric 
pumps were working, but they 
couldn’t keep up with the deluge. 
I passed Heather a lifejacket, then 
dug out others for Duke and myself. 

“Better put these on,” 1 said. 
“And let’s bail.” 

I scooped water from the foot of 
the companion-way into a bucket. 
Heatheri perched above me on the 
ladder, reached down for the bucket 
and tilted it out of the hatch. She 
didn’t have to empty it: the wind 
tore the water away. 

When I relieved Duke at the 
wheel he took my place below, bail¬ 
ing. After a time, Heather noticed 
that he was stumbling. “You feeling 
all right?” she asked. 

“Not too good,” he admitted. 

“O.K.; swap jobs. You come up 
here and chuck.” 

In everything he did after that, 
Duke was fighting the nausea and 
weakness of sea-sickness. 

A Howling Desert. On Tuesday 
the sun didn’t rise. In that terrible 
dawn a grey light seeped through 
the storm clouds, revealing moun¬ 
tainous seas. Duke and I watched 
with awe as a wave built up high 
above the mizzen mast—over 40 
feet. When its crest reared over us, 
Gtdnevere rose to it, her stern flying 
crazily into the ricy. From the top 
we saw a fog of driven spray and 
spindrift covering the howling des* 
ert of the ocean. In a monoent we 
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were falling before the next wave. 

“This is a freak hurricane, Rod¬ 
ney,” Duke said. “We had one once 
in the Pacific.” 

Heather hung on to the wheel, a 
frail figure, yet emanating strength 
and assurance. If you asked Heather 
to hold on to a line, she’d do it, even 
if it pulled her off the deck. We 
hunted out all the ropes on board 
and trailed them astern to check our 
speed and quiet the boiling heaps 
of water alongside. I looked at the 
sea streaming by. If one of us went 
over the side, it would be impossible 
to stop Guinevere to make a search. 

As a precaution we unpacked the 
rubber life-raft, and Duke screwed 
on the carbon-dioxide cartridges. 
They didn’t inflate the raft enough 
to give it shape. Duke threw the 
cartridges overboard in disgust. 
Then he put his mouth to the valve 
and blew. Human lungs weren’t 
powerful enough to do the job. Our 
expensive life-raft was worthless. 

“We can always swim for it,” 
Heather said. 

“You’ve forgotten,” I said. *'I 
can't swim." We burst out laugh- 
ing. 

Half Under. Back we went ro our 
routine—one steering, two bailing. 
At 7.30 a.m. there was a lull. We 
hoped that this was the eye of the 
hurricane, but the wind came back 
stronger from the same direction, 
with hail squalls. About half an 
hour later I heard Heather scream. 
Suddenly I was lying face down; 
the cabin was full of water. 
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When I reached her, Heather sob¬ 
bed. “The wave ... we didn’t rise 
to it. It broke on top of us.” 

I held her tight in my arms. Duke 
grabbed the wheel. “It’s dead,” he 
shouted. “Bail!” 

The three of us worked desperate¬ 
ly. Half-filled with water, the litde 
l^at rolled like a log, unable to lift 
to the seas. For a few minutes the 
waves held off—and slowly Guine¬ 
vere grew buoyant. The wind took 
hold, she picked up speed, and now 
we could steer again. 

But, from this point on, every¬ 
thing was changed. None of us 
thought again about finishing the 
voyage. We only thought about 
getting off alive. Guinevere looked 
derelict. Her decks were swept 
clean, hatches gone; planking was 
torn off. The sides of the cockpit 
were smashed; the sea swirled 
directly into the bilges. 

**M8yday! Mayday!** Down in 
the cabin I tore the plastic bags off 
the radio, hoping that it had kept 
dry. The ammeter swung slowly 
over. Soon, with a burst of twitter¬ 
ing, we were linked with the world 
beyond the storm. 

“Mayday! Mayday!” I began. 
“Yacht Guinevere calling Coast 
Guard. Position approximately ixo 
miles east-south-east of Charleston. 
My boat is sinking.” 

It was like the moment of trying 
to avoid a car accident: your foot 
hard on the brake, you can only wait 
and see what happens. 

I repeated the distress call, and 
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again, slowly. Suddenly a voice, 
matter-of-fact and reassuring, came 
through: ‘‘Charleston Coast Guard 
calling Guinevere. Your message re¬ 
ceived. Your position: no miles 
east-south-east of Charleston.*’ I 
shouted up through the driving hail 
to Heather and Duke, “They know 
we’re here!” 

“No Regrets.** For the next three 
days death was with us constandy, 
never more than a wave away. A 
freighter passed near us, seem^ to 
veer our way, then passed on in the 
blinding spindrift. Our radio went 
dead. 

But we fought back. With canvas 
and broken planks, we patched the 
holes in Guinevere’s hull. We bailed 
and steered. Hour after hour our be¬ 
lief in life was tested. In the effort 
and pain of every action we had to 
reaffirm our will to survive 

One afternoon a plane passed over 
low enough for us to read USCG 
(U.S. Coast Guard) on the win^. 
‘We waved and shouted, but the air¬ 
craft was visible only for a few sec¬ 
onds. We doubted if we had been 
seen. I began to give up hope. I said 
to Heather, “I’m sorry I got you 
into this.’’ 

“It’s a chance we both took/* she 
answered. “We’ve had a lot of hap¬ 
piness together. I’ve no regrets.’’ 

We fought on through day and 
night, no longer aware ^ of our 
bruises, the cold and the wet. We no 
lon^r heard the never-ending howl 
of me storm. We were beyond ex¬ 
haustion, beyond thought. Af^ 


hours of fighting the desire to drop 
down in the water and sleep, the 
desire itself died. 

The wind was so strong it tore at 
pieces of the Dacron sails lashed to 
the booms and ripped them away. 

Cooking was impossible, so we 
got by on sips of water and tinned 
milk. As Guinevere slowly broke 
up, however, her water tanks were 
fouled and we had no more fresh 
water. It was on Thursday after-. 
noon that Heather held out a teapot 
to Duke and me. “This is dinner,’’ 
she said. “It’s raw eggs beaten up 
with ketchup.’’ 

Pausing in our bailing, Duke and 
I suddenly realized how hungry and 
thirsty we were. We all gulped from 
the spout. 

Duke commented, “This is my 
mrl Betty’s day off. I always ate at 
her place on Tnursdays.. .*’ 

In the stark, ruined cabin that had 
been our home we felt curiously 
tranquil. We talked gently and witn 
affection; we felt at peace with the 
world. The peril in which we lived 
washed away inessentials. When we 
prayed, it was not for a miracle but 
tor the strength to'go on fighting, to 
enjoy for another hour the grandeur 
of being alive. 

On Thursday night, Duke turned I 
on his pocket transistor radio, which 
somehow still worked, hoping for 
music, A voice announced: “Search 
for the yacht Guinevere has been 
abandoned. She is now considered 
lost. * /* 

We drowned the rest the 
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THE WRECK OF THE '•GUimVERE' 


bulletin with our laughter. “We’re 
last! They’re telling us!” 

Broken Bones. On Friday, the 
wind dropped back to a gale. I got 
a sight of the sun and worked out 
a position line. We were about 240 
miles off the coast. Then ... 

Heather saw it first. It was a tank¬ 
er, half a mile astern. Wc heard 
Heather’s sob of relief and looked. 
We could see the name on the bow: 
Esso Greenville. She seemed to be 
heading for us. 

“They’ll see us this time,’’ Duke 
said. 

Wc had thought our lives were 
over, and now we were being 
offered another chance. 

The tanker manoeuvred slowly, 
giving us a lee in the heavy seas. 
Her crew was waving from the rail. 
They threw us a line. I made it fast 
to the samson post, the strongest 
point on the boat. At the first ten¬ 
sion the post pulled out. Guinevere’s 
bones were broken. She smashed 
against the tanker. 

From the bridge they saw what 
had happened. Men worked fever¬ 
ishly to swing out davits. Another 


line came snaking down; this one 
had a bosun’s chair slung on it. One 
of the officers shouted, “Get that 
woman off.’’ 

“She’s a sailor,’’ Duke shouted 
back. “As good as any of us.’* 

He pulled the chair over Heath¬ 
er's head. As the crew hauled her 
up, he held the line taut so she 
would not swing against the ship’s 
side. Then I held the line while 
Duke went up. 

There was no one to do the same 
for me. My responsibility had 
driven me; now it was over. I felt 
drained of will. As I hesitated, 
Guinevere gave her final roll, I 
caught at the chair. They dragged 
me up fast. I struck the side of the 
ship once; then 1 was on solid deck. 

With Heather and Duke I 
watched silendy as Guinevere dived 
into a wave for the last time. The 
tanker’s crew crowded round to 
offer their hands, or to put an arm 
round our shoulders. We had es¬ 
caped death, and we had learnt how 
simple, precious and fragile life is. 
We resolved not to waste a moment 
of our lives thereafter. 
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—glorious for a vacation 


Darjeeling is at its prettiest now...crowned 
with the majestic splendour of the Himalayas 
...adorned with beautiful flowers...waiting to 
welcome you! 

A glorious holiday awaits you—pretty parks 
and picnics by a lake...good fishing and trek¬ 
king... temples, monasteries, the Himalayan 
Mountaineering Institute and the Museum of 
Natural H istory... cinemas, hotels, restaurants 
and clubs. And at Tiger Hill, the memorable 
experience of a sunrise in the Himalayas. All 
this at a height of 7000 ft.! 

Drop in today at the Tourist Bureau. We will 
be glad to help you plan your vacation in 
Darjeeling — how to get there quickly and 
early, where you can stay and any other 
information and assistance you want! 
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t THE WAVEGUIDE 


As a pipeline is able to carry fluids, waveguides 
transmit electro-magnetic energy at micro-wave 
frequencies at 1000 megacycles per second and 
above. Waveguides are able to bend these waves 
through sharp corners, without appreciable loss. 
Waveguides are an essential part of the terminal 
equipment in microwave transmission systems. 
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HOW I MADE 
A CRIME WAVE 

By Lincoln Steffens 

E very now and then there where they had carried it, into a 
occurs the phenomenon called van. The policeman had even put 
a crime wave. New York has the parlour clock in by himself. Be- 
such waves periodically; other cities cause the victim of that robbery was 
have them; and they sweep over the a well-known broker, I wrote a 
public and nearly drown the law- news story about it, though I did 
yers, judges and other citizens. not give away the source of my in- 
I made a crime wave once: I was formation. Since only the Post had 
a reporter on the New York Eve- the story, the morning newspapers 
ning Post. Jacob Riis helped; he printed the “scoop” and Riis was 
was a reporter on the Evening Sun. asked by his editor why he did not 
But it was my creation, that wave, have it. In the course of his irritated 
I feel, therefore, that I know some- reply he said that he could get all he 
thing the wise men do not know wanted of that sort of stun, 
about crime waves, and so get a cer- “All right, get it, then.” 
tain sense of happy superiority out That afternoon Riis reported a 
of reading editorials and speeches burglary which I knew nothing 
on my speciality. It was this way: about, and it was my turn to be 

The basement of the old police told off. My editor wanted to know 
headquarters was a cool place in why I was beaten, 
summer, and detectives, prisoners I called my assistant, and told him 
and we reporters used to sit together we must get some crimes. We spent 
down there and gossip or play cards, the day buttonholing detectives. I 
Good stories of tM underworld were sat an h6ur in the basement in vain, 
told—true stories. One day in this Nothing but old stories. My assist¬ 
way I heard a particularly good story ant saved the day by learning of a 
about two New York burglars who, robbery at a Fifth Avenue club, 
by posing as caretakers of a certain That s'^ooped Riis, but Riis had two 
house, got the policeman on that robberies that scooped me. By that 
beat to help them load some valu- time the other evening papers were 
able furniture from the pavement^ having some thefts of their own. 

Condenttd from **Tho Autobiogntphy of Lineoln Stoffont/' O t931 by ftareourl, 

Braeo tf World, tne.. Now York, O 1959 by Potor Stoffent . 
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Soon they were scooping me. 1 was 
sorry I had started it. I picked up 
some crimes, but Riis had two or 
three a day, and the syndicate had 
at least one a day. The morning 
papers not only rewrote ours, they 
had crimes of their own, which they 
grouped to show that there was a 
crime wave. 

It was indeed one of the worst 
crime waves I ever witnessed, and 
the explanations were embarrassing 
to the Reform Police Board which 
my paper and my friends were sup¬ 
porting in their difHcult reform 
work. The outbreak of crimes all 
over the city so alarmed Theodore 
Roosevelt, president of the Police 
Board, that he was almost persuaded 
the opposition was right. He called 
a secret meeting of the Board and 
was making one of his picturesque 
harangues, when Commissioner 
Parker interrupted him. 

“Mr. President, you can stop this 
crime wave whenever you want to. 
Call off your friends Riis and Stef¬ 
fens. They started it—and they’re 
sick of it. They’ll be glad to quit if 
you’ll ask them to.’’ 

Parker explained that when the 
crime wave was running hi^h he 
enquired into it, not as the editorial 
writers did: he asked for the police 
records of crimes and arrests. These 
showed no increase at all; on the 
contrary, the total crimes shpwed a 
diminution and the arrests an in> 
crease. It was only the newspaper 
reports of crimes that had increase. 
The poker-playing reporters were 
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tired of it because it Dvas hard work, 
but they had to keep it up as long as 
Riis and I kept it up. 

Roosevelt adjourned the meeting, 
sent for Riis and me—and bang: 
“What’s this I hear? You two get¬ 
ting us into trouble?’* 

Riis told him about it: how; I got 
him told off by printing a scoop. 
And he had to get even. And did. “I 
beat you hollow,’’ he boasted to me, 
his pride reviving. “And I can go' 
right on doing it. I can get half a 
dozen crimes a day if I must. 

“But,” he turned to Roosevelt, “I 
don’t want to. So I’ll tell you where 
my leak is and you can close it up.” 

And Riis, the honest, told us how 
the reports of all robberies were sent 
by the police stations to the heads of 
inspection districts and were then 
compiled in a completed list which 
was filed in a certain pigeonhole in 
the outer office of the chief inspec¬ 
tor. He had noticed this long ago. 

“I never did pry into that pigeon¬ 
hole till you”—he turned on me— 
“got so smart. Mr. President, that 
file should be kept in the inside 
office.” 

Thus the crime wave was ended. 
Roosevelt took pleasure in telling 
Parker that he had deleted not only 
the wave, but the source of the wave, 
which was in Parker’s department. 
He would not say what it was. 
Parker had to resolve that mystery 
by learning from the chief of detect¬ 
ives that the President had ordered 
the daily crime file to be installed 
in die inner office. 
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Along the road of gold and silks and spices is a world with a 
thousand faces. The floating market of Bangkok, the spectacular 
beauty of Hong Kong, the colossal statue of Buddha of Kamakura-^ 
these are just a few scenes from the resplendent picture-book 
whose pages you turn one by one as you travel the fabulous Orient. 
Speedy Swissair Coronado Jets fly from India direct to Bangkok, 
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Binny’s Varsity is top executive 


Moves in the highest busmesi 
arcles Works at the executive 
dedc all day Enters the social 
whirl m the evening all the way 
keeping its immaculate shape 
and good looks 



55% T^S^/45% wool 
Varsity comes to you in a wide 
choice of plain shades and elegant 
patterned designs, in 71/73 cm 
width Plain shades—Rs 17 50 
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Correct washing prolongs the 
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for washing instructions when 
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Kuwait Oils the 
Wheels of Progress 

By Robert Littell 


llu' r(i;j\s~f<)-nches story oftlu* small 
ylrah roiniiry u'hosr wealth is Jrajis/ormiag 
I he lines of its pe.ople 



^ N ALL the wide world there is 

I nothing quite like Kuwait. 

4 Here, at the head of the Arabian 
Gulf, one of the smallest nations (a 
population of less than half a mU' 
lion) is making an immensely bold, 
shrewd jump across several centuries 
—and landing on its feet. In Ku¬ 
wait, thanks both to ^e vast wealth 
of oil beneath its dusty soil and to 
the foresight of a progressive ruler. 
East and West meet at last in a fan¬ 
tastic medley of long before yester¬ 
day and many days after tomorrow. 

From the minarets of Moslem 
Kuwait, five times a day, the muez¬ 
zin's nasal singsong calls the faith¬ 
ful to prayer. The bazaars, or suqs, 
swarm with men in flowing, ankle- 
length dishdashes, their heads 
scarved with cotton \afiyehs. Along 
the empty rim of the nation’s capital 
and only city—also called Kuwait— 
stand the flat black tents of nomadic 
Bedouin. On the waterfront, bare¬ 
foot stevedores unload fish from 
sailing vessels of almost Biblical 
design. 

But the muezzin's call is electron¬ 
ically amplified, some of the black 
tents are crowned with television 
aerials, the bargainers drive home 
from ^e suqs in gleaming Ameri¬ 
can cars. They chink fresh, pure 
water from a plant that can distil 
more than six million gallons of sea 
water a day; their children go to 
schools which are«among the most 

SSuddi Abdtdla dSdem dSabah against 
a baekgromd of Kuuoaxt eify 


sumptuous on the face of the globe; 
they and their families get com¬ 
pletely free medical care; they do 
not have to pay any personal income 
tax. And all around them rise the 
office buildings, the spacious gov¬ 
ernment ministries, the glistening 
hospitals, libraries, sports arenas, 
housing developments of a city-state 
determined that all of its people shall 
share its incredible good fortune. 

Two miles from the business 
centre gleam the docks, cranes and 
warehouses of the Middle East’s 
latest and most modern port. 
Beyond the city, in the shimmer of 
waste land that needs only water to 
be green, is a class-A airport capable 
of receiving the largest commercial 
jets. Southward, less than an hour 
along four-lane highways, arc most 
of Kuwait’s 472 producing oil wells, 
the derricks and “Christmas trees,’’ 
the gas-injection plants and tank 
farms, the mile-long, T-shaped load¬ 
ing piers, which have turned the 
tiny backwater that was Kuwait 
into the world’s fourth largest pro¬ 
ducer of crude oil. 

The Sleepy Past. Less than 25 
years ago Kuwait was a sleepy, 
changeless labyrinth of one-storey 
mud-coloured houses surrounded by 
desert. Eastward across the Gulf was 
Iran; the Mediterranean was 40 days 
away by camel to the west. Inland, 
the sun-scorched Bedouin herded 
camds and sheep, hunted with 
trained hawks, occasionally fought 
and raided among themselves. Even 
the recent history of Kuwait is 
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seasoned with violence: in 1961, 
just after Britain and the State of 
Kuwait had agreed that the latter 
was to become independent, 6,000 
British troops were rushed to 
Kuwait to forestall a threatened 
attack from neighbouring Iraq, 
another Arab oil-bearing country 
with a history of bloody revolution. 
(Since the murder of Iraqi Premier 
Abdul Karim Kassem in a 1963 up¬ 
rising, that country's claims on 
Kuwait have been muted.) 

For generations the town Ku¬ 
waitis had lived by pearl-diving and 
Bshing, by smuggling gold, by the 
skilled building and sailing of their 
teak-wood booms, bagalas and sam- 
bul(s, by trading up and down the 
Gulf. From as rar away as Bombav 
and Zanzibar they brought bacK 
supplies of the countless things they 
could not produce at home—^sugar, 
coffee, fruit, rice, dates, tea, lumber, 
cotton—and sold them all over 
northern Arabia. Even fresh water 
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had to be brought to Kuwait by 
ship brom Iraq, for most of the wells 
were brackish, and in the whole 
arid country there was not a trickle 
of running water. 

With the spread of Japanese cul¬ 
tured pearls, slow starvation threat¬ 
ened the sailors and pearl divers of 
the Gulf coastal setdements. Kuwait 
might well have dwindled into 
hungry torpor but for the discovery, 
just before the Second World War, 
of one of the largest oilfields in the 
world—Burgan. 

Oilman’s Dream. Since 1946, 
the wells of Kuwait have produced 
nearly 950 million tons. It has been 
an oilman’s dream. In the heart of 
the Burgan field are wells which 
bring up in one day as much crude 
oil as me average American well 
produces in a whole year’s working. 
Yet even at the present production 
rate of 105 million tons a year, 
Kuwait’s vast store of black gold— 
one-fifth of the entire globe’s petrol¬ 
eum reserves—is expected to last 
until the next centur) 

About one-fibb of Kuwait’s oil 
goes to Britain, for whose economv 
this viscous stream is lifeblooa. 
The Kuwait Oil Company is con¬ 
trolled half by the British Petroleum 
Company and half by the American- 
ownra Gulf Oil Corporation. Its 
concessicm, originally granted in 
1934, does not expire until 2026. 
Under new terms, negotiated in 
1951, the profits are split 50-50'with 
the Ruler of Kuwait. From wells in 
the Neutral Zone diared widi Saudi 
• 








A butterfly teaches a 
little girl to appreciate 
beauty and colour. She 
learns to ?aiue life in 
even its most slight and 
gentle form. 


Another lesson you must teach your children now is the regular care of 
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KUWAIT OILS THE WHEELS OF PROGRESS 


Arabia and from wells along the 
shallow, shelving Gulf, a group of 
American companies on shore and a 
Japanese company of! shore are 
adding still more to the revenues 
of the State. 

Last year, oil provided Kuwait 
with an income of Rs. 240 crorcs or, 
if shared equally, about Rs. 12,000 
for every man, woman and child of 
Kuwait birth. 

For the People's Good. Else* 
where in Arabia, sudden riches 
derived from oil have too often by¬ 
passed the people and been used by 
the various kings, sultans, emirs 
and sheikhs to build pleasure domes, 
to fit bathtubs with taps of solid 
gold, to By planeloads of concu¬ 
bines and wives to holidays on the 
French Riviera. But the Kuwaitis 
were lucky to have as their ruler 
one of the wise men of the Middle 
East. Modest, thoughtful, dignified 
in his simple Bowing robes. Sheikh 
Abdulla al-Salem al-Sabah seems 
more like a retired Arab merchant 
with literary tastes than the sove¬ 
reign lord of a wealthy nation. He 
reads, and readily quotes, the Koran 
and Arab poets. He hates violence. 
He is abstemious, has only one wife, 
and has not enlarged his private 
palace. Above all, he is profoundly 
convinced that if the Sabah family 
and the litdc state it has ruled since 
1756 are to endure, the Sabahs must 
place the good of the people ahead 
of dieir own comfort. 

Wealth from the oil is drenching 
the population with a Hood of 


priv^tp benefits and free public 
services. Where once camels stalked 
and sneered their way down narrow 
dusty alleys, there are now ceaseless 
processions of cars on asphalt 
avenues. Only the United States has 
a higher car ratio than Kuwait's: 
one for every family. (Not every 
family actually has a car, of course, 
and a certain sheikh is believed to 
own 55.) For thousands of Kuwaitis, 
the joys of mechanical motion have 
not worn thin, and petrol costs only 
Rs. I a gallon. As the Austins and 
Chevrolets flash by, the white dish- 
dashes and l^afiyehs of the men in 
the front seats make them look like 
church-bound brides. On the back 
scat, veiled in black, meek and face¬ 
less, sit the women. 

Public Benefits. Just before the 
outbreak of the Second World War, 
Kuwait had only one small hospital, 
run by American missionaries, and 
only one doctor for every 100,000 
inhabitants. As recently as 1949, it 
had no obstetrician. Today, it has 
one doctor for every 750 people, and 
one hospital bed for every 110. Its 32 
health clinics, its eight maternity 
centres, its four tuberculosis hos¬ 
pitals, would make any city of 
a quarter-of-a-million inhabitants 
green with envy. Patients who can¬ 
not be treated in Kuwait are flown, 
at public expense, to doctors or 
hospit^Js in Western Europe. 

Kuwait is, of course, not the only 
country to offer its children a free 
education, but here they also get 
free transport, free textbooks, free 
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stationery, free uniforms and free 
lunches. In several science classes, 
each pupil has his (or her) own 
microscope. There is one teacher for 
every 20 pupils. In the morning 
the dark'eyed little Utopians leave 
parents, many of whom are educa* 
tionally in the seventeenth century, 
to spend the day in classrooms, 
libraries, playgrounds and rest-time 
dormitories that are right out of 
the twenty-first. Visitors to Kuwait, 
however prosperous or technically 
advanced in their own land, marvel 
at the vast Central Kitchen, where 
a daily lunch is cooked by natural 
gas from the oilfields for 54,000 chil¬ 
dren and teachers all over the city. 

For 2,000 yards along the shore¬ 
line of the suburb at Shuwaikh 
stretches a resplendent secondary 
school for boys. It has bedrooms for 
1,200 and 1,200 more rooms for 
study alone; a mosque, stadium, 
gym, botanical garden, two swim¬ 
ming pools, tennis courts, a yacht 
clubhouse, an assembly hall. Plans 
are being laid for the construction of 
a new University of Kuwait. Until 
the university opens, any promising 
student can count on help from the 
state (sometimes as much as R$. 
13,500 a year) to study abroad; 800 
young Kuwaitis are now doing so— 
150 of them women which, for Arab 
girls, requires a high degree of 
courage. r 

Invasion of Talent. The boom 
of Kuwait was heard all over the 
Arab world and often far beycMid it. 
Lured by the high wages came 
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nomads from the Syrian desert; 
proud, lean, fierce-faced Saudi 
Arabians; mechanics from Pakistan, 
labourers from Iraq, former pearl 
divers from down the coast, Iranian 
craftsmen from across the Gulf. 
Many unskilled hands sifted in 
illegdly, by night, without proper 
papers/ like the fine powdery dust 
that laughs its way round window 
frames when the shimeU blows from 
the north. More likely to remain 
permanently are the managers and 
professional people: teachers and 
lawyers from Egypt; clerks and 
accountants from India; adminis¬ 
trators, doctors, engineers, experts 
in health and agriculture from the 
Lebanon. And in every government 
ministry, office and bureau one will 
find the alert, persuasive, well- 
educated refugee from Palestine. 

As a result of this invasion of ex¬ 
perience and talent, more than half 
of the state's civil servants are non- 
Kuwaiti, and the immigrants now 
outnumber the natives, who have 
been watchfully putting up various 
legal fences to Keep from Ming out¬ 
voted. At present, only a handful ot 
foreigners a year are admitted to 
full Kuwaiti citizenship. 

Towards Democracy. Three 
years ago the Ruler, contrary to the 
ways of Arab sheikhs elsewhere, 
helped Kuwait give birth to a 
constitution whioi established a 
National Assembly. Most of the 50 
members are businessmen, with a 
^inkling of lawyers -and teachers. 
The grouping influence of the 
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Assembly was demonstrated last 
December when members objected 
to some of the Cabinet appointments 
made by the Prime Minister, who is 
also the Crown Prince of Kuwait. 
Rather than dissolve the Assembly 
—which he has power to do—the 
Ruler accepted the resignation of 
the Government and called on the 
Prime Minister to form a new one 
acceptable to the Assembly. 

And so Kuwait, without convul¬ 
sions, riot or revolution, has joined 
the procession of the nations strug¬ 
gling towards democracy. Few 
other nations have ever had so much 
hope served on so large a golden 
platter. But after more than 6o years 
of British protection, the Kuwaitis 
are finding that to stand on their 
own feet, it is not enough to be 
rich. So far they have acted with 
responsibility and concern for their 


poorer neighbours.* The Ruler and 
his advisers have established "The 
Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic 
Development” from which loans of 
Rs. 47 crores have been made to the 
Sudan, Jordan, the Lebanon and 
Algeria. 

In the longer run, Kuwait may 
prove too small and powerless to 
play a significant role in the push¬ 
ball of Arab politics; insteaci, the 
nation may, like Egypt and the 
Lebanon become an intellectual, 
educational and cultural capital for 
over 50 million people of Arabic 
speech and memories. In time, 
given rulers as astute and selfless as 
Sheikh Abdulla, Kuwait will be 
able to export not only oil for profit 
but engineers, teachers, doctors, 
thinkers, writers, professional men 
and women for the service of her 
needier neighbours. 



Femme Fatale 

Students from all over the world were questioned in Lausanne, on what 
constitutes the most beautiful girl in the world. 

Paul Gelis, head of the voting committee, announced that the ideal 
beauty would have: 

An English complexion, an Irish smile, French curves, a Spanish walk, « 
Italian hair, Egyptian eyes, i Greek nose, American teeth, a Viennese 
voice, a Japanese laugh, Argentine shoulders, a Thai neck, Swiss hands, 
Scandinavian legs, Chinese feet and an Australian bosom. 

She should also cook lik^ a Frenchwoman, keep house like a German, 
be as docile as an Oriental and dress as smardy as an American. 

As for her behaviour in love, students could not agree. "Love is beyond 
nationalism,” sud Gdis. "It is too complex a sul^ea for mere voting.” 

—Tvette d* Ui Fontaine 
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Sammy, a wild grey seal, 
appeared off the Dorset 
coast one May day in 1961 
and spent the summer 
delighting visitors with his 
friendly and sometimes 
over-zealous attentions. A 
creature of sensitivity and 
intelligence, he showed a 
playful streak of fun which 
occasionally caused 
embarrassment to the 
people whose company he 
enjoyed so much. He 
particularly endeared 
himself to the author, 
whose account of her 
experience with this 
unusual and lovable 
companion became the 
best-seller from which 
this Reader's Digest 
Book Supplement 
Is taken 


O N THE south Dorset coast, not 
far from my village, there 
is a cove called Chapman’s Pool. 
It is a wild place, frequented in 
summer by fishermen and holiday¬ 
makers, deserted for the rest of the 
year. 

The Pool is a quarter of a mile at 
its widest point, and lies in a half- 
circle of shale cliffs. To reach it you 
must start from the headland 400 
feet above, and make your way 
down a ravine by slippery tracks. 
The beach is of coarse sand and 
pebbles thinly spread over the ledges 
of slate. It is strewn with boulders 
and the flotsam of the tides. 

In wintry weather the scene is 
sombre and desolate. But on a 
bright day in summer the Pool can 
be a place of enchantment, the 
water intensely blue, a jewel in a 
silver setting. 

It is a timeless, quiet place. Noth¬ 
ing moves but a leaping fish or a 
plunging cormorant. There is no 
sound but the rumbling talk of the 
ffshermcn working at their gear, or 
the scream of a falcon from the 
hill. 

This was once, of all places here¬ 
about,, the most dear to me. But now 
I hesitate to go. I miss too painfully 
the friend I once had here, a sea 
creiiture who used to come arrow¬ 
ing through the water at my call. 
Four years ago, this cove was the 
scene of a friendship as rich and 


Condtmtti from "Tko Sool Summor/' f) J964 by Nina Warner Hooke and pubtUhed by 
Arthur Bmkar, London. Parmissicn for the use of photographs arranged by the author 
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strange as any ever recorded. For 
my friend was a wild seal. 

It was first seen by Sid Lander, a 
Purbeck fisherman, early in May 
1961. Sid and his son Alan were 
dropping crab pots half a mile out 
from shore when a seal bobbed up 
near their boat. 

It seemed startled and swam off 
to a safer distance, then sat up 
on its tail with part of its body out 
of water, and watched the men. 

Had either man shouted or made 
menacing gestures, this story would 
never have been written. But they 
did not. Instead, Alan tossed the on¬ 
looker one of the whitings he used 
for bait. Instantly the seal dived for 
it. 

Two days later the men saw the 
seal again, this time stretched on 
a ledge near the beach. Knowing 
of my interest in wildlife, a friend 
telephoned me, and I went down to 
the Pool. It was a raw, grey spring 
afternoon with tatters of mist on 
the hills. A small group of people 
stood on the b^ach looking chilled 
and disappointed. There was no 
sign of the seal. 

Percy Wallace, a coast-guard who 
does a bit of fishing in his spare 
time, shouted from a near-by boat- 
shed. '*It came in this morning and 
then made off again. I doubt it’s 
far away. Try hollering.** 

Our cries rolled back at u|5 from 
the cliffs. Some starded guTls rose 
from the rocks. Nothing else hap¬ 
pened. We tried again. 

'•Hallo-oor 


September 

Then suddenly someone pointed. 
“Look!** 

Far out in the Pool a gleaming, 
round object had surfaced. At first 
it was stationary; then it slowly 
moved towards us. It came to a halt 
within four or five yards of where 
we stood. The heavy body was half 
out of water, supported by the front 
flippers. The large eyes were benign 
and calm, the blunt nose very black 
against the sleek, pewter-grey head. 

“i4 cove cal&d Chapman's 
Pool—a wild place, the beach 
strewn with boulders" 



1 was overcome by the strange¬ 
ness of the occurrence, oblivious to 
everything but the creature in front 
of me. He measured roughly four 
and .a half feet from the end of his 
nose to the tip of the small tail be¬ 
tween his hind flippers. The broad 
nostrils opened and clQsed> and the 
long white whiskers were wiry and 
thick. The ears were round holes 
without external parts. The eyeballs 
seemed oddly fla^ with large pupils 
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and veiy thick lenses. When he 
opened his jaws, I saw a formidable 
set of teeth. 

Each of the flippers was fringed 
with five shiny black, non-rctractile 
nails. They resembled the claws of a 
bear, though neater and less sharp. 
(Later I discovered how adroitly 
they were used, for holding fish, for 
grooming the coat, and for gripping 
slippery rocks.) 

“It won’t stay, of course,” Percy 
said. “Seals like lonely places. 
When the season starts, the trippers 
will scare it off.” 

He was totally mistaken. For the 
thing which brought the seal to the 
cove—and which was to k«cp him 
there for almost six months—^was 
human society. Why this should 
have been so is a mystery we were 
never able to fathom. The instances 
of a wild animal associating freely 
with human beings are rare indeed. 
(Two other recent, well-known 
cases were Elsa, the African lion¬ 
ess,* and Opo, the New Zealand 
dolphin.) 

Most seals are protected only in 
the breeding season, but even this 
small mercy is often disregarded by 
fishermen, who have slaughtered 
them in countless numbers. So 
whether my friend was unusually 
trusting, or whether his Curiosity 
was stronger than his fear of men, I 
do not know. I do know that he 
gave to me and to many others that 
Slimmer a joyous comradeship, and 

* Sm “Item Fire*," The Reader’s Digest, 
September . 


a unique opportunity to learn his 
nature and his ways. 

“The seal was on the beach all 
day yesterday,” Mary Hickman told 
me early in the following week. 
“He came and lay quite close to me. 
His fur looks like moth-eaten velvet 
when it’s dry. 

“When Percy went out in his 
dinghy,” she continued, “the seal 
flopped into the sea and followed. 
He kept diving under the boat and 
popping up on the other side. Then 
two more people arrived on the 
beach, and he came tearing back. 
They asked if it was safe to stroke 
him, but I advised against it.” 

This problem worried me also; 
the seal had a threatening armoury 
of razor-sharp teeth, the canines 
about an inch long. “Eventually,” I 
said, “some fool’s going to go and 
pat it, and if he gets bitten you 
know what’s liable to happen.” 

“Someone will put a bullet 
through its head.” 

“Precisely.” 

The next day, when Mary and 1 
went to the Pool, the seal came 
swimming up to die water’s edge to 
meet us. 

A few minutes after we had 
spread rugs and settled ourselves, he 
hesitantly, followed us ashore and 
flopped down within six feet of 
where we wejre sitting. It was de- 
lightfqj to be greeted by this wild 
creature like awaited guests. 

“Hallo!” I said. “How nice to 
sec* you I Arc'you all right?” 

The absura litde tail wagged in 
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response, and every line of his sleek 
body expressed pleasurable anticipa¬ 
tion. From the Hrst I talked to him 
in a normal tone, instead of the 
nonsense talk human beings com¬ 
monly use with animals. Most 
others who met him did, too, pos¬ 
sibly because he seemed more than 
halt human himself. 

As the seal lay quietly within 
touching distance, 1 put out my 
hand in a slow exploratory gesture, 
but his head jerked up, the eyes 
wide and alert. 

“I wouldn’t try it if I were you,” 
said Mary. “Not without wearing 
heavy gloves.” 

I knew she was right. Those jaws 
could take a vicious bite, and the 
head could move like lightning. 1 
gave up. The seal soon left us for a 
more comfortable patch of smooth 
rock some 30 or 40 yards away. 

A short time later, the Wrights, 
friends of Mary’s, came down to the 
cove. Their four-year-old daughter 
was the first on the scene and, rac¬ 
ing ahead of her parents, she aimed 
straight for the seal. Mary and I 
sprang up with warning shouts, but 
nothing could stop her. Horrified, 
we watched as the little girl flung 
herself down beside the animal and 
began hugging and kissing it. She 
thought it was a large dog, for 
when the rest of us caught up with 
her, she was crooning to it., 

The seal respond^ with every 
appearance of delight. His Ilippers 
were clasped tightly round the 
child’s bony, and he was making a 

ryo 
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moaning sound. W{^en we tried to 
pull her away, the seal showed 
quick resentment; it seemed safer 
to leave the pair of them undis¬ 
turbed. They played together most 
of the afternoon, inseparable. 

Fun and Games * 

By the third week of May our 
friend was a familiar sight at the 
Pool, swimming from side to side, 
basking in the shallows or lying on 
a favourite ledge at low tide. I had 
learnt now that he was a male grey 
seal (known scientifically as Halt- 
choerus grypwx), about 18 or 19 
months old, and definitely wild. He 
had a line of scars over his left 
shoulder, probably made by another 
seal, for they fight like demons, I 
was told. 

However, he was so patently 
friendly that few now hesitated to 
fondle him. He liked to have his 
stomadh rubbed and to be tickled 
under his forc-fiippers. Never at a 
loss to make his requirements un¬ 
derstood, he would nop over on his 
back and hold up a flipper until 
someone complied. To attract atten¬ 
tion he would swivel round with 
both ends upturned till he seemed 
to be' ballet-dancing on his stomach. 
And when he was hored he chewed, 
his fingernails, or yawned, politely 
covering his mouth. 

His amiabili^ on shore was be¬ 
yond doubt, but how would he react 
when swimitiers invaded his own 
clement? A ^oup of us discussed 
this one windy morning while tlie 
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seal lay at our feet, and decided that the queer moaning ^ sound that 
the only way to find out was to go seemed to denote emotion. Pushing 
for a swim and see what happened, him gently away, I began ducking 
We drew lots with coloured peb- and splashing to show that I was 
bles, and the task fell to me. able to romp with him in the water 

I put on a swimsuit and walked as I had on land. When he grasped 
to a ledge where the water was waist- this, his excitement was uncontrol- 
deep. Immediately the seal flopped lable. He dived, surfaced and rolled 
into the water and waited, as if he like a porpoise; he gyrated about 
expected me to throw him a bit of me, pulled me along by taking my 
seaweed or driftwood to retrieve, arm in his mouth, and drew me 



One of his innocent jokes on human friends was 
pretending to float—in a mere six inches of water! 

None of us had ever taught him down until our faces met under 
this, but he did it voluntarily. When water. 

I failed to throw anything he looked These antics caused such amuse- 
at me enquiringly. I dropped off the ment on shore that one by one the 
ledge and stood beside him. others ventured in to join the fun. 

His first reaction was astonish- Now almost beside himself, the seal 

ment. Plainly he had thought of us raced from one to another, em- 

exclusively as land animals. His braced and butted^ us, dived down 

stare changed to joy. He swam and pretended to bite our toes, came 

close, put his flippers round my up underneath and heaved us into 

waist and pushed his muzzle into the air. . 

my neck, at the same time making Snakmg, gliding, somcrwultiiig 
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went the gleaming acrobat. The 
strong whiskers tickled us until we 
shrieked; the flippers suddenly 
clutched at ankles or calves. He dis¬ 
covered in a few minutes that a deft 
push at the back of the knees caused 
us to collapse, and as we sank he 
poured himself over our shoulders, 
turning over and peeping at us up 
side down, his black eyes shining 
with joy. 

Tireless Show-Off 

We had a flaming June that year 
and, coupled with the newspaper 
publicity, it brought sightseers to the 
cove in increasing numbers. They 
came, they saw and were enrap 
tured. The seal welcomed them all 
with the greatest delight. 

Now perfectly at ease amid 
crowds or strangers, he revelled in 
the admiration, the petting and 
fondling. In fact it went to his head, 
and he behaved for a while like a 
spoilt child—rushing about and 
knocking over small children, flop 
ping down soaking wet in the 
middle of picnic parties, snapping 
at dogs and frightening old ladies. 

“Why don’t you call him off?’’ a 
visitor once asked, as if the seal had 
been an unruly dog. 

Our friend was somewhat tire¬ 
some during this period. He de¬ 
manded attention all the time and 
used various methods to qbtain it. 
He tore off lumps of seaweed and 

* It it alwayt wa lions and not trae seals 
like the Atlantic freyt that are trained for 
dreusee. 
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tossed them into^the air. He rolled 
on his back and clapped his flippers 
together, as sea lions do in circuses , 
when applauding one another’s 
acts.* When this did not attract 
attention, he grabbed the nearest 
skirt, sleeve, or trouser leg and 
tugged at it until either the owner 
complied with his wishes or the 
fabric gave way. If both these strata¬ 
gems railed, he bawled. The noise, 
a kind of barking moo, designed by 
nature <'to be audible over the roar 
of wind and waves, brought every¬ 
one within earshot hurrying to see 
what was the matter with him. 

I had been told that skilled 
animal trainers never scold or pun¬ 
ish; they reward good behaviour 
and ignore bad. With our friend, 
chastisement was useless—through 
his thick layer of blubber a hard 
smack must have felt like a gentle 
pat, for it only delighted him. So 
when we saw him annoying people, 
we told them to turn their backs to 
him. Quite often this proved efhic- 
tive. He was highly sensitive to a 
rebuff, and would flounce off, 
looking injured. 

Fortunately, by the middle of 
June he had Quietened down, caus¬ 
ing no trouble except to yapping 
little dogs. And he was growing 
more selective about his company. 
Those humans who went into the 
water were preferable to those who 
stayed on the beach. Those with no 
fear of him in the water were pi'e- 
ferred to the timid ones. Und^- 
$tandabiy> the latter mone 
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numerous. When you are. new to 
the experience, it is hard to believe 
in the harmlessness of a strange 
wild animal with huge teeth and an 
absent-minded way of mouthing 
your arms and legs. 

Yet the only time he ever bit any¬ 
one was when he was startled and 
involuntarily allowed his jaws to 
close on a man’s forearm. (The 
man, luckily, was one of his most 
devoted fans.) 

He gradually acquired a sophisti¬ 
cated manner, which showed itself 
in his behaviour with photog¬ 
raphers. After a while he seemed to 
have grasped that the appearance 
of the little clicking met» object 
was a signal to stay where he was 
and keep still. And he did this im¬ 
peccably-assuming the look of 
well-bred boredom so often seen on 
the faces of fashion models. 

He also showed a passionate love 
for music. 

One day a schoolgirl brought 
her recoraer and began playing 
to him. When he heard the first 
notes, he immediately lay down with 
his head on her knee and his eyes 
half closed, dreamily nodding. As 
sobn as she stopped, however, he 
.was as uproarious as ever, frolick¬ 
ing, and egging for the games of 
' which he never dred. 

By this time, through the columns 
of the local newspapers, the seal had 
become known over a wide area as 
“Sammy.” 

Who first bestowra diis name oh 

him we never discovered. But 

' . ■ 



Insisting on attention, he would 
tug at a skirt, sleeve, or 
trouser leg until he got his way 


Sammy the Seal he became, and 
remained. At least it was better 
than Halichoerus grypus. 

Glimpse of Eden 

None of us liked being confined 
to the shallows when romping with 
Sammy. But we had no notion how 
he would behave with swimmers in 
deep water, and it seemed wise to 
experiment first. To obviate any risk 
we needed a lifebelt and a long rope, 
the use of a dinghy, and a party of 
five people: three in the boat and 
two in* the water. Everything was 
organized. But when we assembled 
at the Pool the third week-end in 
June, Sammy was missing. His 
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absence always alarmed-us. A fish> eels in his dreams. A shag plum¬ 
ing syndicate operated in these wat- meted into the water near the boat 
ers with a powered boat and trawl moorings. 

nets, and they were no seal lovers. Sammy snored gendy and squirm- 

The next day, however, I was ed farther on to my lap. 
relieved to see nim floating in the Suddenly I had an impulse to 
lee of the rocks on the far side of conduct the experiment now, with- 
the cove. I called, and he headed out preparation, alone. It seemed 
inshore. to me that the other way, so hedged 

The cove was empty save for us about with safeguards and precau- 
two. It was very early on a wonder- dons, was wrong because it was 
ful morning. The Pool shimmered based on distrust. 1 thought: he 
like a sheet of glass under a flawless knows that his teeth can hurt me if 
sky. I sat beside him at the water’s he does not restrain himself, because 
edge, and he laid his head in my my skin is thinner and my body 
lap. The heat made him sleepy. I more vulnerable than his own. He 
stroked him until he nodded off. can only have learnt this through 
His flippers twitched and his whis- picking up a warning signal from 
kers bristled as he hunted conger me. In the same way he will know 


He had a mania for sunbathing. Stretched ouf at die water’s 
edge or on his favourite ledge, he soaked up the heat for hours at a 
time. With his fur bone-dry, he looked like a plush-covered bolster 
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that when we swim together he 
must not cling to my legs. 

Pushing him gendy off my lap, 
I opened my beachbag, took out 
a swimsuit and changed. Also I 
put on my rubber fins. If I was 
wrong—^if he did attempt to take 
me down with him in a deep dive— 
after kicking myself free I would 
be able to rise to the surface more 
quickly. 

He was still asleep when I waded 
in. I had swum 50 yards before he 
wakened and came after me. In a 
few seconds he bobbed up in front 
of me, looking perplexed. I went on 
at a steady crawl. He shot ahead 
again and stood up. His flippers 
held in front of his stomach and his 


ey^s round with ^rprise, he looked 
like an anxious nanny. Without 
words he was asking, “Is this right 
Ought you to come so for,?*’ 

And suddenly, as before, awaro- 
ness of an altered relationship 
showed in his face. He barked joy¬ 
fully, swam round me in rapid 
circles, turned a back somersault, 
crash-dived, and performed a whole 
series of triumphant aquabatics. 

I swam on to the centre of the 
Pool where the depth is 20 feet or 
more, and he accompanied me, 
swimming about eight feet down. 
In the clear water I could see him 
looking at me. His eyes and nose 
were black points of a triangle in an 
aureole of white whiskers. 
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Without appearing to accelerate flipper and held it. He turned his 
he suddenly spurted ahead, then did head and gazed into my face, 
a banking turn and a half roll. This • I was conscious of some powerful 
brought him directly underneath magnetism that emanated from 
me again but upside down. In this unseen depths, reached out and 
position, he shot straight down out touched some answering chord in 
of sight. myself. 

By the time he reappeared I was I had felt the same magnetism 
resting, floating on my back. He the first time I saw Sammy, but 
joinea me and did the same. Side now I understood it. In that mo- 
by side we lay in the clear, still ment the curtain moved aside, and 
water. I looked back through time to the 

The cliffs looked small with -morning of the world, before man 
distance, the beach was a far-off was shunned by other living things, 
tawny sickle. There was nothing It was a glimpse of Eden, 
but an immensity of sea and sky A flash of metal on the headland 
and the two of us in a communion above the cove told me that other 
of happiness. As the tide r6cked us visitors had arrived. I could see a 
closer together I reached for his car parked beside my own, and by 
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the time 1 reached the beach the 
owners were already on their way 
down. 

1 quickly towelled myself and 
changed, packed the beachbag and 
hurried away, leaving Sammy to 
welcome the new arrivals. I could 
not share him with strangers just 
then. 

Laughter and Tears 

Sammy had a definite, though 
somewhat crude, sense of humour, 
and we weren’t long in discovering 
it. 

One joke that he frequently 
practised was a deep dive right un¬ 
derneath some unsuspecting bather, 
who would suddenly find himself 
hoisted into the air as if on a water¬ 
spout. A nip on the buttocks was 
another favourite joke, accom¬ 
plished by a lightning twist of the 
head as he sped by. 

He loved to streak towards a 
bather like a torpedo, and then 
come to a dead stop within half a 
yard by jamming on the brakes in 
a flurry of foam. The braking was 
effected by hurling his head and 
shoulders back and thrusting his 
flippers forward. This seemed to be 
tremendously enjoyable and. was 
always followed by seal **laughter** 
—baring his front teeth and ratten¬ 
ing his whiskers sideways^ 

He also liked to swim u];;) behind 
bathers and hitch on with, his teeth 
to the seat of their swimsuits or 
trunks. Out of this grew the hilar¬ 
ious idea of trying to remove the 


trunks. I was one of the Erst vic¬ 
tims. One day, wearing an old two- 
piece swimsuit with slack elastic 
in the pants waist, 1-was floating 
face downwards off the shore in 
about five feet of water, intently 
searching the bottom for a child’s 
lost sandal. 

Suddenly I felt his whiskers 
brush the back of my thighs, then 
a tug—and the next moment I 
heard howls of laughter. It trans¬ 
pired -that my posterior was abrupt¬ 
ly revealed to everyone on me 
crowded beach. 

The success of any jest being 
measured in Sammy’s mind by the 
applause it evoked, we knew that 
repetition of this masterpiece was 
inevitable. It soon became common¬ 
place to hear one bather shout a 
warning to another: *‘Look out! 
Hold on to your pants!" 

From inside a derelict blockhouse 
1 sometimes watched Sammy when 
he thought himself unobserved. 
Never at these times did I see him 
behave as he did before an audience. 
His antics were designed for the 
amusement of others, not himself. 

He had an extensive range of ut¬ 
terances. When excited or impatient 
he barked, not like a dog but with 
a sound nearer to a bellow. He used 
a variety of grunts, chuckles and 
chortles to convey contentment, an 
equal range of wails, sdbs and 
howls for venting grief. He was so 
emotional that we oEcn refrained 
from a certain course of aetkm for 
fear of preci|Htattng a He, 
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liked, for instance, to lie sprawled 
over our legs when we sat on the 
beach. Even on a chilly day we 
would-endure the contact of his 
damp, cold skin sooner than push 
him away..When it was time to go 
home we would go to elaborate 
lengths to conceal our departure 
from him because of the wails 
and sobs that followed us up the 
ravine. 

A seal has no lachrymal ducts, so 
when Sammy cried, the tears poured 
straight down his cheeks. The sight 
was so affecting that few remained 
indifferent to it. 

Alan Lander, who often watched 
him from the boathouse, says that 
after the last visitor had gone, Sam- 
my would tearfully survey the de¬ 
serted beach and shuffle to the ledge 
where he customarily lay. After a 
while he would cease crying and 
heave a great sigh. Then, as if 
saying, ‘‘Oh, well, there’s always 
food,” he would flop into the sea 
and go Ashing. 

A “Lifeless" Body 

Sammy bestowed liking indis¬ 
criminately, but his love he reserved 
for the special few who would swim 
with him in deep water. Perhaps be¬ 
cause 1 was the Arst to do so, 1 
seemed to come Arst in his aflec- 
dohs. 

Our meetings now had a rew sig- 
niAcance. He trembled with joy, 
,and his impatience to get into the 
water was conveyed in barks and 
whines. He always plunged in 
1S4 


ahead of me and waited for me to 
decide which way we would go. 
Often we would swim to the mouth 
of the cove and beyond, round the 
eastern reef to the lonely bay under 
St. Aldhelm’s Head where few 
people come because there is no 
beach. 

Here one day, after a long swim, 
I climbed out to rest while Sammy 
cruised about in the kelp and the 
rock crannies. 

The w^ter was glassy-clear, and 
from my vantage point on a high 
boulder I could watch him and 
marvel at his sinuous grace and the 
effortless speed with which he 
chased a Ash. Small prey he ate 
under water, swallowing them at a 
gulp, without slackening speed. He 
could store enough oxygen in his 
blood system to enable him to stay 
submerged for as long as ten 
minutes. 

After a while I lay back and 
dropped off to kleep. Some time 
later, the heat of the sun blazing 
down’ on the bare rock wakened 
me. 1 looked for Sammy but he was 
nowhere to be . seen. Of course he 
was free to come and go as he chose; 
all the same, he did not generally 
leave when we went on expeditions 
tog^er. 

' ^%n I noticed a deep channel . 
undercutting the boulder pn which 
I stood. At the near end it dipped 
to a cup-shaped hollow where the 
depth was about eight feet. And 
down at the Attorn of tl^ hollow 
there was a grey shape, its oufflne 
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blurred by the ruiSed surface of the 
water. 

My heart turned over. It was 
Sammy lying face down, motion¬ 
less, his flippers asprawl. With every 
insurge of water irom the seaward 
end his body lurched to one side, 
then fell back. I cried his name 
again and again, not with any hope 
that he would answer me but in the 
futile certainty that he was dead. 

What had happened while I 
slept ^ A rifle shot from a passing 
boat? But there was no blood, no 
mark of injury. Poison in the fish 
he had eaten? Unlikely. 

Then, as I was about to dive in, I 
noticed that therosition of his body 
had changed. The head and torso 
were raised, and rising still. He was 
being slowly lifted as if by an in¬ 
visible agency. When the top of his 
nose broke surface the upward mo¬ 
tion ceased and he hung suspended. 

More certain than ever that he was 
dead, I poised myself again to dive 
and retrieve him. But again I 
stopped, halted this time by a 
minute movement. Though his eyes 
were closed, his nostrils had opened, 
and there was a movement, a frac¬ 
tional expansion and retraction, in 
the region of his lungs. 

He was asleep! The marvellous 
safeguards of his diving mechanism 
had lifted him, without conscious 
volition, to the surface to replenish 
his oxygen supply. He breathed in 
and out very rapidly for about ten 
seconds and then, still without 
opening his eyes or giving any other 



When he was bored, 
he •Hewed his fingernails 
or yawned 


sign of life, sank to the bottom. 

Lowering myself into the water, I 
swam down and touched him light¬ 
ly on the neck. Instantly he was 
awake. There was no transitional 
stage. He rolled over and welcomed 
me. His eyes were clear and shining 
black. 1 put my arms under him and 
carried him with me to the surface. 
He lay inert, his head and hind 
flippers dangling. Being carried in 
the water like mis was one of the 
things he most enjoyed. Then, push¬ 
ing him in front of me and thrash¬ 
ing with my legs, I worked my way 
out of the channel into the open sea, 
and we swam back to the Pool. 

In the Mermaid’s Grotto 

DtTRiNG THE summer I occasion¬ 
ally visited Seacombe Cove, another 
of the many inlets within reach of 
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September 

my home, and one memorable 
September day there 1 noticed a 
familiar retriever-like head nosing 
round a rock in the water. It was 
Sammy, either fishing cm: come in 
search of me. I had b^n busy, and 
had not seen him at Chapman’s 
Pool for three weeks. 

1 dived in to meet him, and 
he nuzzled me affectionately, then 
raced off. It seemed clear that there 
was something he wanted to show 
me, and it was important. 

He led the way to a tiny, white- 
pebbled beach a few hundred yards 
to the west of the cove that can be 
reached only by boat or by swim¬ 
ming. I had explored it many times. 
There was a cave here, running 
from the beach deep into the cliff, 
and screened from above by an 
overhang. It had always seemed to 
me an ideal place for a seal. 

Sammy hauled out and stretched 
himself flat on the pebbles. Pretend¬ 
ing to be very surprised and pleased, 
I walked about examining the in¬ 
terior of the cave, picking up 
various bits of flotsam and all the 
time talking to him, expressing my 
appreciation in glowing terms. 

“It’s wonderfulj a marvellous 
place. How clever of you to have 
found it!” 

He watched me with beaming 
complacency until I splashed into 
the sea. 

“You’ve shown me your secret 
place,” I said. "Now I’ll show you 
mine.” 

He shot idiead, as he always dSd, 
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waiting for me to catch up. At times 
he was so far ahead that he had time 
for a dive and a look round. If the 
water was clear I might see him far 
below, coasting along with no more 
effort than a flick and a wriggle. 
His body swerved in arcs of incom¬ 
parable grace. Sometimes he was a 
bird in lazy flight, a hawk banking 
in the wind; then he would quicken 
speed and vanish like a silver arrow 
into the waving tresses of the weed 
we call mermaid’s hair. At such 
moments 1 longed unspeakably for 
an aqualung, so that I could join 
him in his weightless flight through 
the peacock-green Armament. 

There is another cavern on the 
eastern side of Seacombe Cove. The 
interior is of smooth basalt whose 
rosy Ant permeates the translucent 
water. Rising up in the centre of 
this pink grotto is a wedge'shaped 
rock on which the Lorelei herself 
might have sat combing her sea- 
green hair. It is a proper place for 
a mermaid—^and also perfectly 
adapted for a chute. The gentler 
incline is rough, offering good foot¬ 
hold, and the steep side is very 
slippery. 

I swam to the back, climbed up, 
and slid down feet first with a 
tremendous splash. Sammy’s eyes 
opened wide with excitement. He 
tried to climb up the front but could 
not get a grip. I pulled him off and 
manoeuvred him round to the other 
side. He was ginnAng with im¬ 
patience. It was not easy for him 
even at the back because the rock 
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was coated with algae, so 1 had to 
help him. At first 1 shoved from be* 
hind, then I stood on the ridge and 
hauled him up by his dippers. He 
panted with the effort and, just 
when I had got him into position, 
blew such a blast of fishy breath 
into my face that I fell over back¬ 
wards. We shot down together in a 
tangle of arms, legs and .dippers, 
and had to start all over again. 

It did not take him long, though, 
to master the technique. At the 
third attempt he clambered up un¬ 
aided and went whizzing down the 
slide with -an expression of pure 
ecstasy on his face. 

After that he was not to be dis¬ 
tracted for a moment from this 
glorious game. I was only able to 
take a turn myself if 1 could get up 
while he was coming down, but this 
was seldom because he was so 
quick. 

Barely had he plummeted into the 
water than he would twist like an 
eel round the base of the rock and 
start climbing up again. I was nearly 
always caught in a highly vulner¬ 
able position at the summit and 
butted off head first. 

When I went back to the entrance 
he ignored my call, giving me a 
look that said, “You go if you like. 
I’m quite happy here.** I called 
again several times, and at last he 
came, glancing back yearningly at 
the wondw’ful rock out evidently 
unwilling to let itpe leave without 
him. 

This was the only time I met him 


away from the Pool. He was show¬ 
ing less and less inclination to leave 
it. 

Summer was ending. Already the 
children had gone back to school, 
and the Hood of visitors had dwin¬ 
dled to a trickle. Somehow, Sammy 
seemed to be aware that he must 
make the most of the time that 
remained. 

A Fond Farewell 

October is for us the best month 
of the year. The sun shines, the sea 
is still warm, and we revel in the 
peace of our coves and beaches after 
the departure of the holiday crowds. 
However, in October of 1961 the 
gales came early, and before the 
month was out our lawns were 
white with frost. I knew Sammy 
must be lonely, but I managed to 
get down to the Pool only rarely. 

Alan Lander found him one day 
at the top of the slip, and next day 
right up on the green, 100 yards 
from the sea. Plainly he had gone 
to look for the playmates who had 
vanished so unaccountably. Percy 
Wallace noticed a change in the 
seal’s temperament; he got fits of 
the sulks. One day several of us con¬ 
gregated at the f^ool. We called him 
and he came, and for a while we 
played with him. The wind was 
blowing hard, and before long the 
others left. 

Soon* there occurred one of those 
abrupt changes to which the weath¬ 
er in this region is liable. From the 
«Ige of a pall of cloud the sun burst 
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out. The Pool turned from grcv and 
dun to blue and gold. The oeach 
pebbles glittered as if strewn with 
diamond dust. 

This joyous transformation gal¬ 
vanized Sammy into one of his 
archly playful moods. He came to 
me, rolled over on to my feet, frisk¬ 
ing, wriggling and making mock 
snaps. When I stopped to fondle 
him he grabbed the sleeve of my 
jacket and began to tug in the usual 
direction, down towards the water. 
What he wanted was written in 
every line of his urgent body. 

1 looked at his pleading eyes; I 
looked at the cold sea. I said, “No.” 
And then I thought, it will be the 
last, perhaps the last time ever. So I 
took off my clothes and slid into a 
pool between the rocks. The water 
was cold. I stayed in for about five 
minutes, and we played the best of 
the familiar games with uproarious 
splashing and laughter. It was the 
more perfect because so short and 
because I knew, as he knew, that it 
was the last time. 

Next day the weather worsened. 
Gales and thunderstorms raged for 
a week. I telephoned Percy twice 
during the early days of November. 
The second time he said, “Yes^ the 
seal’s still there. But if you want 
to see him again, you’d better go 
quick.” 

I drove down to the Pool. The 
day was grey and very colB. The 
sullen sky lotted full of forebod¬ 
ing. 

From above, the cove looked 
/pa 


deserted, but then I saw Sammy, 
mounted on a roclc and staring at 
the horizon. The tide was high. 
There was a big sea running. I had 
to edge along close under the cliff 
to reach the slipway. He gave me a 
welcome that was full of affection, 
but his eyes were troubled. He kept 
shaking his head and whining. 

I sat down and took his head in 
my hands, stroking it until he 
quietened. All the time I talked 
softly. 

“Stay with us. The winter will 
pass, and another summer will 
come. Don’t go. Stay here with us.” 

He was heavy. My legs were 
cramped, and the wet stones were 
icy cold. I got up. Directly I did so 
he moved away from me a little, 
then a little more, down towards 
the water, looking searchingly at 
me as I followed. 

While I stood irresolute, a wave 
ran up the slip and he became 
waterTOrne, but lie held his position 
and continued to watch me out of 
Bat-black, tormented eyes. The next 
wave licked at my feet. 1 turned and 
ran, scrambling from rock to rock 
between the seas that crashed and 
tore at the stones, until I reached 
the ravine. 

Nearing tiie top, I looked down, 
muddied and gasping for breath, 
and saw the prey shape, small with 
distance, swunmine throu^ the 
breakers. The head, now visible, 
now lost, pointed westward into the 
haze of doud wrack and spindrift 
over the centre of the Pool. There he 
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paused and turned, and I felt his 
relentless gaze on me as 1 went on 
and up over the lip of the headland. 

When next I looked, the sea had 
taken him. He has never returned. 

Where Sammy came from and 
where he went I was never able to 
discover. If he has survived, he will 
now be five years old, a majestic 
male, nearing ihaturity and already 


challenging the ove^ords of what' 
ever breeding ground he has chosen. 
In the pride of his potency and the 
lust of battle, he will have forgotten 
the months he spent, and the games 
he played, on a far-off Dorset coast. 
But we will never forget. He came 
like a messenger from a distant, 
happier world, and when he de¬ 
parted he left us the richer for hav¬ 
ing known and loved him. the end 
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< Wn a crisp November day 
B in 1963, three fashionably 
^ dress^ women met for 
lunch at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington. Wnen they were 
served, two of them—^Mrs. Harley 
Cope, widow of a rear-admiral, and 
Mrs. Rebecca Kaufmann, a mother¬ 
ly dowager—ate and conversed 
animatedly. But the third woman 
was noticeably quiet. 

“Child, why aren’t you eating?” 
asked Mrs. Kaufmann. 

Jeane Dixon, a youthfully attrac¬ 
tive brunette in her 40’s, leaned back 
and closed her eyes. ‘‘I just can’t,” 
she said. “I’m too upset.,’Something 
dreadful is going to happen to the 
President today.” 

“What are you saying?” 

“Mrs. Dixon has been foreseeing 
a tragedy for President- Kennedy 
very soon,” Mrs. Cope explained. 
“She told me about it the day before 
yesterday.” 

Mrs. Kaufmann patted Jeane’s 
hand consolingly. “Don’t worry 
about it, dear. What is going to 
happen will happen—it does no 
go^ to anticipate trouble.” 

At that moment the music of Sid¬ 
ney Seidenman’s orchestra ceased. 
Seidenman, who knew all three 
women well, hastened across to 
' their table. “Someone just tried to 
take a shot at the President!” he 
told them. 

“The President is dead,” mur¬ 
mured Jeane tondessly. 

“He isn’t,” Seidenman insisted. 
“You will leam that he is dead,” 


repeated Jeane in the same oddly 
detached voice. 

The orchestra leader rushed from 
the room, but returned almost 
immediately to report that President 
Kennedy was only wounded. “1 
heard it on the radio. He’s still alive, 
and they’re giving him a blood 
transfusion.” 

Jeane gazed at him numbly. “The 
radio is wrong,” she said with quiet 
finality. “President- Kennedy is 
dead. I tried to send a warning to 
him, but no one would listen. Now 
it is too late.” 

An Ominous Black Cloud 

Half-way across Washington, in 
Georgetown, another luncheon was 
in progress at the historic red-brick 
home of Kay Halle, daughter of 
a Cleveland philanthropist and a 
friend of the Winston Churchill’s 
and the Kennedys. The maid 
interrupted. Mrs. Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth (daughter of Theodore 
Roosevelt) was calling. The hostess 
excused herself, went to the tele- 
hone, then listened with horror as 
er friend exclaimed, “Turn on 
your radio quickly. It has happened 
... as you were told.” 

Kay switched on the nearest radio, 
just in time to hear: “We repeat, 
the President has been shot, Wie do 
not yet know how seriously he is 
wounded, but we are standing by at 
the Parkland Memorial Hospital, 
here in Dallas.” 

Kay Halle was horrified at the 
chiUins news. She had even more 
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reason to be than most Americans. 

Three months before, Mrs. Dixon 
—only a casual acquaintance—had 
rung her doorbell in some agitation. 
“Please forgive me for running in 
this way,** Jeane had apologized, 
“but you are one of the few people I 
know who knows the President. He 
has just made a decision to go some- 
where in the South that will be fatal 
to him. You must get word to him 
not to ma\e that trip. For a long 
time Tve been seeing a black cloud 
hovering over the White House. It 
kept getting bigger and bigger, and 
now it*s beginning to move down¬ 
ward. That means the time is near. 
The President will be killed while 
away from the White House.’* 
Kay Halle tried to be polite. She 
answered, “If these tnings are 
predestined, there isn’t much we 
can do about them, is there?** 
“There is sometimes one tiny 
little moment in time when you can 
tip the scales and turn the event 
aside,** Jeane said earnestly. “You 
must warn him.** 

Miss Halle regarded her caller 
with embarrassment. She had heard 
that Jeane was psychic, but surmised 
that she was not infallible. “How 
can I carry such a message to the 
President?** she asked. “What 
would the people at the White 
House think if I brought such a 
mystical warning as this?** 

Jeane understc^ her reluctance, 
but continued to plead. In the end 
Miss Halle agreed to do what she 
could. Whereupon Jeane departed 

tg8 


in a somewhat (happier mood. 

“I did turn it over in my mind, 
over and over,’’ Kay Halle said 
afterwards ruefully. “But I knew I 
could not successfully transmit this 
message to such a courageous man 
as President Kennedy. I knew he 
would have been the last to give 
heed—^he would have laughed at 
the mere suggestion.’* 

Jeane Dixon had first seen the 
dark cloud of death over the White 
House in a vision ii years earlier, 
in 1952. The man involved was 
young, tall and .blue-eyed, with a 
shock of thick brown hair. An inner 
voice told her that he was a Demo¬ 
crat, that he .would be elected in 
i960 and would meet with violent 
death while in office. Four years 
later, in 1956, she placed the predic¬ 
tion on record. While being inter¬ 
viewed by reporters from Parade 
magazine she abruptly declared, 
“A blue-eyed Democratic President 
elected in i960 will be assassinated.*’ 

Startled by the bluntness of her 
words, the reporters suggested that 
they simply say he would “die in 
office.** 

“Say it as you like, but he will be 
assassinated,** she replied. 

Her pr^iction appeared in 
Parade on May 13, 1^6, and her 
friends rememoered it when John 
Kennedy won the nomination and 
then the election in i960. Her de¬ 
scription of the man in the vision 
bore a disquieting resemblance to 
the President-elect. 

When, in the summer of 1963) 
% 
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the infant Patrick Kennedy lost his 
brief struggle for life, many of 
Jeane's friends wanted to know 
whether that might explain the dark 
cloud she “saw” hovering over the 
White House. 

“It cannot be,” Jcane said. “I still 
see a large coffin being carried into 
the White House. The President 
will meet death elsewhere and his 
body will be returned there for 
national mourning.” 

An Eerie Forecast Comes True 

As A Washington newspaper 
columnist, I had at first been seep- 
tical. But as the years passed, the 
evidence has piled up of Jeane’s un¬ 
canny ability to predict future 
events. After I met her in 1952 I 
began writing occasional columns 
about her forecasts, and this grad¬ 
ually developed into an annual New 
Year tradition. We usually get to¬ 
gether some time in December to 
discuss it. I was surprised, then, to 
pick up my telephone in late Octo¬ 
ber 1963 and hear her say, “I have 
some information which won’t wait 
for your New Year column. It is 
terribly important! May I come 
right over?” 

Rushing into the house a few 
minutes later, she declared, “I’ve 
had a vision. As plainly as you see 
me now, I saw two black hands 
reach up and remove Lyndon John¬ 
son's name from the door of the 
Vice-Pi^esidential office. Is there a 
plaque by his door that says 'Vice- 
President*? There must be. Then I 


saw an unknown man, and his 
name flashed past—a two-syllable 
name with five or six letters. The 
second letter was definitely an S, 
and the first like an O or a Q, but 1 
couldn’t be sure. The last letter 
ended with a little curve that went 
straight up.” 

Since the name of Billie Sol Estes 
was then in the headlines, I asked 
if the name could be Estes. 

“No,” she replied at once. “The 
first letter was aefinitely closed, like 
an O or a Q. I get that the removal 
of Mr. Johnson’s name from the 
door will be a circumstance beyond 
his control.” 

On the following evening, at din¬ 
ner, Jeane also told Dr. F. Regis 
Riesenman, an eminent parapsy¬ 
chologist working at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, of her most recent vision. 

In the next few weeks, increas¬ 
ingly disturbed, she told a number 
of people that the President would 
be killed soon. Among them were: 
the late Mary Goldsmith, a secretary 
at the International Teamsters 
Union headquatters; John Teeter, 
at that time executive director of the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund; 
Eleanor Bumgardner, then a per¬ 
sonal secretary to Mrs. Sargent 
Shriver, the President’s sister; 
Charles Benter, retired leader of the 
U.S. Navy Band. And on Friday 
morning, November 22, she t(Jd 
Benter, “This is the day it will 
happen!” 

And so, tragically, the mysterious 
prophecy was borne out. Oswald! 
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Was this the name that she had 
fleetingly glimpsed in her vision? 
Oswald is a two-syllable name with 
six letters: the first O, the second S, 
and the last a curve that **went 
straight up/' Her eerie forecast had 
come true in minutest detail 1 

In the Hands of a Child 

Jeane grew up in Santa Rosa, 
California, and in Los Angeles. 
Emma and Frank Pinckert, her 
parents, had emigrated to America 
trom Germany, and they brought 
up their children in the European 
tradition. 

Hints of Jeane’s strange **sixth 
sense" became evident almost as 
soon as she could talk. On one occa¬ 
sion she asked to play with *'the let- 
ter trimmed in black.*’ Puzzled, 
her mother said she knew of no such 
thing. But ten days later a black- 
boroered letter arrived, telling of 
the death of Emma Pinckert’s father 
in Germany. 

Another time Jeane confided that 
her father, who was then i,ooo miles 
aVay in Chicago, would ‘*bring 
l^ck a great black-and-white dog." 
He did indeed return with a rare 
black-and-white collie. The little 

f irl had somehow "seen" her father 
uy it. 

when Jeane was eight, her 
mother took her to see a gipsy 
woman encamped on the q|ear-by 
estate of Luther Burbank. The mpsy 
took one lo(^ at the palm of the 
child’s left hand and gasped. 
"Look," the woman marvelled. 


"Here is a Star oi David, with a 
double head line leading from it." 
This alone would ensure' the gift of 
foretelling the future, she saiX But 
there was yet another star in the left 
hand, and in die right, besides a 
tremendous star reaching out in all 
directions, a head line that com¬ 
pletely crossed the palm and 
wrapped round the hand, with a 
half-moon on its outer cuff. Such 
markings are said to occur perhaps 
once in a thousand years. 

"This child is blessed with the 
gift of prophecy,” said the gipsy 
solemnly. Disappearing into her 
covered wagon, she emerged with a 
crystal ball. "This is for you to 
keep,” she told Jeane. "You will be 
able to see awesome things in it, for 
the markings on your hands are 
those of a mystic.” 

For a time Jeane was inclined to 
use the crystal ball as a plaything 
to enjoy, (ike a kaleidoscope. She 
assumed that everyone could see pic¬ 
tures in it as she did. The family’s 
German nursemaid would, when¬ 
ever possible, try to explain the 
meaning of symbols and visions the 
child described. Mrs. Tinckert en¬ 
couraged the development of this 
"sixth sense." Family friends soon 
discovered that Jeane had a remark¬ 
able talent for predicting events, and 
even strangers began to seek her out. 

She was only nine years old when 
a woman came to ask her advice 
about giving up an unsuccessful act¬ 
ing career and opening a boarding¬ 
house. Lodking into her crystal batt/ 
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Jeane aaw it up like a fire- 
Worlta sparkler shooting off hun- 
dK 4 * thousand-doUar bills/* In- 
tefpttting this to mean stardom and 
w^th iot the woman before her, 
Jeane said: 

‘*You must give up the idea of a 
boarding-house and go on with your 
acting career/* 

Later, when Marie Dressler*s 
name began to flash on cinema 
serins everywhere, she often said 
that if it had not been for litde Jeane 
Pinckert she would have abandoned 
the theatre. But, says Jeane, **She 
would have been famous anyway. 
It was her destiny.*’ 

Paths to Precognition 

Years later, during the Second 
World War, Jeane had another 
dramatic encounter with an actress. 
She was having her hair set at West- 
more’s Beauty Salon in Los Angeles 
one day wnen Carole Lombard 
walked in. Jeane recognized the 
glamorous film star, whose husband 
was Clark Gable. An assistant intro¬ 
duced them, and Jeane deli^^^tedly 
reached out to shake hands. As she 
did so, she felt a warning vibration. 
Forgetting herself, she exclaimed, 
**Oh, Miss Lombard, you must hot 
go anywhere by plane for the next 
six weeks I” 

The blonde actress smilingly re¬ 
plied that die was leaving almost 
immediately on tour, to promote the 
tole war ixmds»<Jcane realized the 
importance of the mission but cau¬ 
tioned that she must travel only by 


car or train during the “danger 
period/* 

The hair stylist later told Jeane 
that, after she left the salon, Miss 
Lombard tossed a coin to see 
whether to follow the unsought ad¬ 
vice. She called heads. The coin 
landed tails up. The star flew to the 
Midwest a few days later and died 
in a plane crash. 

Seeking to explain how she had 
sensed the impending tragedy, Jeane 
muses: “As I touched her hand I 
saw the death symbol over her. It 
was high above the ground. I saw 
life on the ground round her, and 
thus knew that if she would keep 
her feet on the ground she could 
elude danger. It was a sort of inner 
voice that said, ’Six weeks.* This 
voice comes to me frequently, and I 
always listen to it.” 

Jeane Dixon fascinates investiga¬ 
tors of psychic phenomena because 
her precognition reveals itself 
through so many different channels. 
Sometimes she merely “tips the 
fingers” of a person and seems in¬ 
stantly to know what the future 
holds for him. Sometimes she can 
pinpoint events in the past and fu¬ 
ture for people she has never seen, 
simply by learning the date of their 
birth. Her most frequent revelations 
come through the perusal of the 
crystal ball. But the forecasts to 
wnich she herself attaches the great¬ 
est significance have come through 
un^ught vitions. 

“These arc as different from the 
pictures in my crystal ball as day 
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is from night/* Jeane says. “When 
a vision begins to form, everything 
changes, including the air around 
me. I stand alone, looking down 
from a higher plane, and nothing 
worldly can touch me.** 

Jeane is a devout Catholic, whose 
oudook has always been one of sim- 

{ >le faith. Like many mystics, she 
ives abstemiously. Her diet is com< 
posed primarily of vegetables, fruit 
and juices—^hardly any meat. She 
never drinks or smokes. Before go¬ 
ing to Mass each morning she stands 
at her east window and repeats the 
Twenty-third Psalm. 

Audience With FDR 

When she was 21, Jeane married 
James Dixon, then co-owner of a 
huge car distributors in Los An^es. 
Not long after, the crystal ball was 
instrumental in saving her hus- 
band*s life. The war in Europe had 
begun. Dixon moved to Detroit to 
work on defence projects and was 
soon making frequent trips between 
Detrcxt, Chicago and New York. 

One morning while Jeane was 
meditating with her crystal ball she 
“saw" a plane dive into a flaming 
crash. When her husband came 
home that afternoon to pack for a 
R^t to Chicago, Jeane told him 
wh^t she had seen, and warned him 
to take the train. He demurred, but 
Die was adamant. He decided to 
humour her. The plane on which 
he ^ hdd a tfeket crashed just 
outside Chicago, killing all the 
passengers on bo^d. 


Recalling that long-ago incident, 
Dixon says ruefully, “Like most 
husbands, I take the advice of my 
wife—though 1 don*t always like to 
let her think so.” 

A few weeks after Pearl Harbour, 
Dixon was called to Washington to 
handle property acquisitions for the 
War Department. Jeane volun¬ 
teered her services tO the capital’s 
Home Hospitality Committee, 
which provided recreation for ser¬ 
vicemen. 

At the parties given by the com¬ 
mittee, Jeane, doing what she knew 
best, began giving “readings” for 
servicemen. She was a sensation. 

Her fame as a seeress spread 
throughout Washington. One even¬ 
ing at a charity party at the Sulgrave 
Club, Jeane touch^ the fingertips 
of Vice-President Harry Truman 
and prophesied, “You will become 
President through an act of God.” 

In late 1944, shordy after Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt’s re-election to a fourth 
term of office, Jeane Dixon was in¬ 
vited to the White House. A wom¬ 
an’s voice on the telephone said, 
“The President would enjoy a con¬ 
versation with you,” and set a time. 
She dressed wi^ care for the ii a.m. 
appointment. The weather was 
warm for November, but because 
the crystal ball she carried made her 
handbag bulge, she draped a silver- 
fox fur over her arm to conceal it. 

Tall, grey-haired William Sim¬ 
mons greeted her in the lobby of the 
Executive West Wing, escorted her 
down a short corridor, through the 
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ante-room and into an oval office. 

President Roosevelt, looking up 
from his desk, half raised his torso 
by his massive arms, flashed a warm 
smile and said, *‘Good morning, 
Jeane. Thank you for coming.” He 
offered her a chair at the corner of 
his desk, and they made small talk 
about the weather. The weight of 
the world seemed to press down on 
his broad shoulders, and Jeane, feel¬ 
ing “a wave of loneliness reaching 
out” towards her, said, “Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, it is wise to seek guidance 
sometimes, when one has a question 
on his mind.” 

Roosevelt sighed as he responded, 
“One’s time is short, even at the 
longest. How much time do I have 


to finish the work I have to do?” 

“May I touch your fingertips?” 
she asked. He thrust forward a big 
hand. As she picked up his vibra¬ 
tions, she sought desperately to 
divert the conversation and avoid an 
answer. When he insisted on a 
direct reply she said, reluctantly, 
“Six months or less.” 

The room was still. Jeane says, “1 
could sense he had felt a premoni¬ 
tion of his own death and was only 
seeking confirmation of the fact.” 
Then the President cleared his 
throat. “Will we remain allies with 
Russia?” he asked. 

Shaking her head, Jeane said, 
“The visions I have had show other¬ 
wise. We will become allies again. 
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later, against Communist China.*’ 

The President reacted with a 
start. “Communist China? China is 
not communist I We’ll have no 
trouble wif;h China. But 1 (eel that 
we must be allied with Russia to 
maintain our world position and 
survive.’’ 

Looking intendy at the pictures 
now forming in her crystal ball, 
Jeane said, “I see that China will 
turn communist and become our 
biggest trouble; Africa will be our 
next biggest worry.” 

The President disagreed, saying, 
“I don’t anticipate any serious 
trouble with Africa, butT do with 
Russia. It is important that we con- 
dnue our alliance.” 


So Little Time 

In mid-January 1945, Jeane re¬ 
ceived a second call from the White 
House, and again a woman’s voice 
suggested an appointment, three 
days later. 

There was an impish tilt to the 
President’s cigarette holder as he 
greeted her. 

“Did you bring the ball.?” he 
asked. 

“We met as old friends and fel¬ 
low conspirators,” Jeane says. “He 
was as relaxed this dme as he 
had been constrained before. But 
how his physical appearance had 
changed in two months! His face 
was thin and haggard, and he 
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looked as if he had lost about three- 
and-a-half stone.” 

As Jeane slipped the crystal ball 
from beneath her coat, she and FDR 
exchanged knowing smiles. 

*'Nou/ how much time do I 
have?” he asked, like a little boy 
impatient for his birthday present. 

jeane cupped her thumb and fore¬ 
finger, leaving two inches between, 
and said, “That much.” The Presi¬ 
dent nodded. “The time is short.” 

“Yes,” Jeane reluctandy agreed. 
“Shorter than we’d like to think.” 

Without waiting for an invita¬ 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt thrust out his 
right hand. “How do you feel about 
some decisions I will soon have to 
make?” 

“It is not how I feel personally,” 
she corrected. “It’s what I get spirit¬ 
ually and psychically. Many of the 
things I get are not what people 
want to hear.” 

As she touched his fingertips and 
closed her eyes, he pressed, “Are 
you sure that we will be allies with 
Russia in the future?” 

Jeane reiterated her previous fore¬ 
cast. 

“Eventually we will be allies with 
Russia against Commimist China,” 
she said. “But that is more than a 
generation away.” 

“Then I’m not wrong about Rus¬ 
sia? When all is said and done, we 
will be with Russia and Russia with 
us?” 

“Yes, we will end up as allies,” 
Jeane replied. “Biit our government 
will have changed by then. We are 


not always going to have a two-^ 
party system as we know it.” 

There was more, including a pre¬ 
diction of growing racial problems 
in America, with bloodshed. With 
this the President obviously did not 
agree. He seemed reluctant this time 
to sec her go. When she held out her 
hand to say good-bye, he covered it 
with both of his own. With a re¬ 
turn of the sparkle to his eye, he told 
her; “Take good care of the ball.” 

Jeane said, “/f«/ Wiederseheny 

“God bless you,” he replied. 

She never saw him again. Early 
in February he went to Yalta on one 
of the most closely guarded missions 
of the war. In April the heavily 
burdened President died of a cere¬ 
bral haemorrhage. 

An Alien Ideology 

Jeane Dixon again spoke of 
“Communist China” one evening 
in October 1946, when Ambassador 
and Madame Wellington Koo en¬ 
tertained at the Chinese Embassy in 
Washington. Guests clustered in 
small groups to talk about the news 
of the day. Ten Nazi war criminals 
had just been hanged. The discus¬ 
sion veered to Soviet Russia and its 
menace to the Free World, as com¬ 
pared to Germany’s menace. 

“Mark my wori” a guest assert¬ 
ed, “oiic of these days we’ll have to 
fight Russia.” 

Ty wife of Ambassador Loy 
Henderson remembers the conver¬ 
sation particularly, for at that mo¬ 
ment Jeane Dixon shyly interrupted. 
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“I don’t like to contradict you, sir, 
but I see America fighting Red 
China in the future, not Red Rus> 
sia.” 

Mrs. Henderson, whose husband 
then headed Near Eastern Affairs 
for the State Department and had 
previously served as U.S. charg^ 
d’affaires in Russia, regarded her in 
astonishment. **Why, China isn’t 
Red,” she exclaimed. “And with its 
rich cultural heritage, it would 
never go for an alien ideology like 
communism. The Chinese always 
keep to themselves.” 

“China,” Jeane replied, “will go 
communist.” 

Mrs. Henderson frankly admits, 

“Not one of us believed her that 
day.” 

Three years later, however, they 
had cause to remember, when in 
September 1949 the communists 
proclaimed a People’s Republic in 
Peking, and in December Chiang 
Kai-shek evacuated his troops to 
Formosa. 

Insighta Into the Orient 

One of Jeane Dixon’s strangest 
predictions was made in 1945. 
Through frequent appearances at 
embassy parties she had developed 
friendsnips with many ambassaoors 
and their wives, and aides. One 
afternoon at a reception given by Sir 
Girja Shankar Bajpai, the ^ent 
general for India, a military attach^ 
introduced himself to her as Colonel 
Nawal^aba Sher Ali, and requested 
a private reading. Jeane received 
ao8 


him the next day in her husband’s 
office. Consulting her crystal ball, 
she said that a partition of India 
would be announced within two 
years. 

Shocked, the colonel exclaimed, 
“No, no, no, Mrs. Dixon. There 
will never be a partition of India!” 

Jeane unperturbedly declared that 
such a division would be announced 
on June 2, 1947. Further, she said 
that the colonel himself would leave 
India to join the “other side,” and 
would thereafter advance rapidly in 
his career. “Never!” the colonel 
shouted. 

The Dixons continued to see the 
Indian colonel from time to time in 
Washington. 

On the morning of June 2, 1947, 
he telephoned to twit Jeane about 
her “mistaken” prophecy. Jeane 
could only reply that the day was not 
yet over. Next morning he was 
astounded to read the headlines an¬ 
nouncing that partition had indeed 
come about. 

Shortly after the colonel’s return 
to his own coimtry, he moved to 
Pakistan, the “other side,” the new 
nation that had been carved out of 
India. He rose rapidly to the rank 
of general, later oecame the Paki¬ 
stani An^ssador to Yugoslavia. 
Jeane had forecast it all. 

Earl Jellicoe, second secretary at 
the British Embassy in Washington, 
invited Jeane to lunch. How, he 
wanted to know, could she possibly 
have foreseen the partition India 
(WO years in advance, on the exact 
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date? After all, only two days be¬ 
fore the event, the House of Com¬ 
mons had announced it would not 
consent to partition. Jeane matter- 
of-factly explained that the date had 
been shown to her in her crystal 
ball—the numerals as clear as the 
prices on their luncheon menu. 

Shrugging off Jellicoe’s astonish¬ 
ment, she said, “People of the Far 
East are much easier to read for 
than Westerners, because they don’t 
throw barriers in my way. Asians 
have the ingrained ability to let 
themselves go in psychic matters.” 

It was not long before she made 
another newsworthy, startlingly ac¬ 
curate forecast of events in India. 
On an evening in midsummer 1947, 
management consultant Daniel 
Magner, a friend of her husband, 
dropped in to discuss his forthcom¬ 
ing visit to the Far East. Seated 
across the room, Jeane listened to 
the conversation of the two men 
with detachment, but when she 
heard the words “New Delhi” she 
blurted out, “Mahatma Gandhi will 
be assassinated.” 

The two men turned to stare at 
her. 

“It’s true,” she insisted "Just 
as you spoke I saw a vision of 
Gandhi, and he was lifting up his 
arms to a religion that is too pro* 
Western for some of his people to 
tolerate. He’ll be killed within six 
months, by someone they Id&st sus¬ 
pect.” 

Within six months^ on January 
30, 1948, the great spiritual leader 
aro 


of India was assassinated by a fan¬ 
atic who belong^ to the Hindu- 
Mahasabba politico-religious group. 

Inside Informatfcm 

After the war James Dixon 
opened his own property firm in 
Washington. By then people were 
continually beseigmg Jeane for read¬ 
ings. At every party they backed her 
into corners to plead tor guidance 
about personal decisions. Her tele¬ 
phone j’ang at all hours. She has 
always refused to accept payment of 
any kind for her talents as a seeress, 
and there was apparendy no limit 
to the demands made of her. 

One evening when a military 
attach'6 from a Far Eastern embassy 
knocked on their door to sebk a 
reading, James Dixon decided they 
had had enough. Politely but firmly 
he told the visitor that Mrs. Dixon 
had retired for the night and could 
not be disturbed. 

“These people are sapping your 
strength,” he told his wife. “Since 
you seem to find it impossible to re¬ 
fuse them, I think you’d better come 
and work in my office. The switch¬ 
board operator can help protect your 
privacy, and you’ll have a legitimate 
excuse when people want to take up 
your time.” 

Jeane accompanied her husband 
to his office the next morning and 
accepted a desk there. As the pres¬ 
sure lessened somewhat, she plunged 
zestfully into the business of bring¬ 
ing the right people and the right 
houses together. She made no 
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attempt to utilize her crystal ball to 
help with property deals, but she 
could not still her psychic powers 
entirely. Vic Rand, a longtime em¬ 
ployee, recalls that she teleplioned 
him early one morning and said, 
“Mr. Rand, I dreamed that we had 
a fire in one of our houses. You'd 
better go over and check.” 

Thinking, “What next?” he duti¬ 
fully went to the vacant house she 
had menuoned. The moment he 
turned the key and pushed open the 
door, he smelled smoke. 

“I rushed to call the fire depart¬ 
ment,” he says ruefully. “Since 
then, if she tells me there's trouble 
somewhere, or that we’ll have diffi¬ 
culty with a certain deal, I cringe.” 


Political Prediedons 

In April 1948, during a reading 
for Mrs. Walter Maloney, wife of a 
Washington lawyer, Jeane asked 
her to make a wish. Then, studying 
the crystal ball, she said, “Your wish 
is not a particularly personal one, 
but you’re going to get it. It will 
come true.” Thinking that she had 
tricked her friend, Mrs. Maloney 
laughingly confessed that she haa 
wished for President Truman’s re- 
election. Everyone said he didn’t 
have a chance. 

Jeane repeated, however, that 
Truman would be re-elected. Later 
she telephoned her friend, Mrs. 
Estelle Friedrichs, an administrative 
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19^5 the crystal BALL 

assistant at the White House, and touch, so universal was the agrec- 
made the same forecast. mcnt that Truman would be sound* 

When Jeane appeared on both ly beaten. But when the returns 
local and national radioprogrammes were in, her reputation as a politi* 
prior to the nominating conven- cal prognosticator rose to new 
tions, she predicted that Truman’s heights. 

rival candidate would be Thomas Three years earlier she had dared 
Dewey. But, she said, “I see Mr. to tell Winston Churchill that he 
Dewey disappearing in a flood of would be turned out of office, 
newspapers, and a laurel wreath of Churchill visited Washington early 
victory descending over Mr. Tru- in 1945, and Lord and Lady Halifax 
man’s head.” invited Jeane Dixon to a party in 

The prediction spread rapidly his honour, 
through official circles, and because Though Jeane knew nothing 
of it some Washington hostesses of Britain’s political situation, she 
irately crossed her from their party “received vibrations” when she 
lists. shook Churchill’s hand in the 


Many of Jeane’s friends also receiving line. She beseeched him 
felt that she must be losing her “Mr. Prime Minister, please don’t 
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call an early election or you’ll 
be defeated.” 

The grand old man of politics 
turned to stare at the brash young 
woman. Her clear hazel eyes levelly 
returned his gaze, and after a 
moment he grunted, ^England will 
never let me down.” 

As if she had not heard, Jeane 
continued, “But never mind. You’ll 
be back in power in a few more 
years.” 

In 1952, Jeane announced that 
General Eisenhower would capture 
the White House that November— 
a prediction I reported in my col¬ 
umn. But she told her friend Mrs. 
Maloney that “Adlai Stevenson’s 
star is also ascending. He will never, 
however, call the White House 
home. The Republicans will be in 
for two terms, and then the Demo¬ 
crats for two terms,* 

State Secret 

Among the most closely guarded 
secrets of the Eisenhower adminis¬ 
tration was the President’s golf 
score. 

One May evening in 1953 Jeane 
was invited by Martha Rountree 
to appear with Bob H(^ on a radio 
programme staged for disabled 
veterans at Bethesda Naval Hos> 
pital. When Jeane was escorted on 
stage and introduced as Washing¬ 
ton’s famous seeress, the cqmedian 
cracked a few jokes and then teased, 
“Well, Mrs. Dixon, Fve been play¬ 
ing golf with Ike this afternoon 
at Burning Tree. If you’re so 


good, tell me uliat my golf score 
was.” 

Looking into her crystal ball, she 
replied serenely, “I’ll tell you not 
only your score but also the Presi¬ 
dent’s. It was a 96 and a 92. You 
won.” 

The smile ftided from Bob Hope’s 
lips, and feur a moment he seemed in 
danger of collapse. As soon as the 
show was over, he grabbed his man¬ 
ager-brother backstage and groaned, 
“Jack, this Dixon woman has 
ruined me. The President will never 
believe I didn’t tell her his golf 
score.” He then ordered that bit cut 
from the tape for nationwide brexid- 
cast on his regular show. 

In June 19^ a much publicized 
Dutch psychic named Peter Herkos 
came to Washington to help solve 
the 18-month murder of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carroll Jackson and their two 
litde daughters. Herkos, after visit¬ 
ing the scene of the crime, led police 
to a dustman, who was thereupon 
arrested. All Washington was 
talking of the sensation^ develop¬ 
ment the next day. Nearly everyone 
was relieved that a dangerous mur¬ 
derer was no longer at isxge, Jeane, 
however, stoutly insisted, “'Hiey’ve 
picked up the wrong man. The 
murderer is a musician. He’s tall 
and has dark bushy hair.” She was 
of the opinion that Herkos “has a 
wonderful gift from God” but that 
“he is being exploited.” 

Two weeks later the FBI arrested 
a young jazz musician, whose dia^ 
seemea to describe bow fht hn^ 
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crime had been committed. Jeane 
was confident that this time the 
police had found the right man. He 
has since been convictra. 

One day, as she was leaving the 
office to keep a hairdressing ap- 
pointment, Jeane bumped into a 
fellow worker, Justice Mitchell. He 
looked tanned and relaxed, having 
just returned from holiday, and 
she complimented him on his ap- 
pearance. He responded heartily, 
“I never felt better in my life.” 
Within an hour or so, Jeane was 
relaxing under the hairdrier. Then 
a vision appeared before her half- 
closed eyes. 

She suddenly sprang up, rushed 
to the telephone and dialled her 
office. .To secretary George Miller 
she said, **Don*t waste any ume 
asking questions. Call an ambulance 
and get Mr. Mitchell to hospital. 
He*s having a heart attack.” 

The starded secretary pivoted so 
that he could see Mitchell who was 
calmly working at his desk in the 
adjoining room. Shrugging, Miller 
replied, ‘‘Why, he’s all right, Mrs. 
Dixon. I can see him from here ... 
Oh, my Godj he’s dying!” 

In that split second Mitchell had 
slumped te the floor unconscious. 

Struck dumb by shock. Miller 
limply handed the telephone to 
Patricia Crist, who obeyed Jeane’s 
crisp* injunction to “call an ambu¬ 
lance for Mr. Mitchell.” When ir 
arrived the patient was so near deadi 
that he had to be given oxygen be¬ 
fore he could be carried out 
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For five days Mitchell lay in an 
oxygen tent^ while the hospital was 
besieged with calls. Jeane’s- premo¬ 
nition about his heart attack had 
made the front pages of the Wash¬ 
ington newspapers. Doctors re¬ 
ported that Mitchell’s pulse had 
stopped by the time he reached 
hospital. Had his attack been dis¬ 
covered even a few minutes after 
Jeane’s call, he could not have been 
revived. 

Russia in the Crystal Ball 

On May 14,1953, at the invitation 
of Martha Rountree, Jeane appeared 
on a national television programme 
called “Washington House Party” 
with Joseph Davies, former U.S. 
Ambassador to Russia and author of 
Mission to Moscow, “How long will 
Malenkov be Prime Minis& of 
Russia^” asked this distinguished 
expert. Peering into her crystal ball, 
Jeane “saw” Malenkov being re¬ 
placed by another man whose image 
was quite plain to her. She replira, 
“He will MW out in slighdy less 
than two years, to a man with an 
oval-shaped head, wavy grey hair, 
a litde goatee b^d and greenish 
eyes.” 

Davies laughed. He observed that 
Russian premiers are not peacefully 
replaced; they either die or are shot. 
Moreover, he added, Russians do 
not look like the replacement whom 
she had described. Jeane calmly re^ 
plied that she was teUtng whilt she 
“saw,” not what she 
and ^t the event would defioMy 
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take place—shortly before two years 
had elapsed, because she “saw a tiny 
tail on a two.” 

Continuing eagerly, for another 
picture was beginning to form in 
the crystal ball, Jeane said that the 
bearded gentleman would rule only 
briefly, until a shorter, bald-headed 
man took over. “Shortly after¬ 
wards,” she said, “a silver ball will 
go into outer space. It will circle the 
earth and come back to Russia, 
landing like a dove of peace on the 
bald head of the short fat man. It 
will then dig its claws into his 
scalp.” This meant, she explained, 
that after Russia launched the first 
satellite the Soviets would have 
enormous power. She held out her 
hands in a circle to indicate the 
shape of the future Sputnik. 

At that point Ambassador Davies 
could contain himself no longer. 
Taking her by the arm, he rasped, 
“No, no, that will never happen. I 
have been ambassador there, and I 
know that things are not done that 
way in Russia.” 

Recalling the dramatic incident, 
Jeane says with a sigh, “Much more 
was coming, but Mr. Davies actual¬ 
ly grabbed my arm and shook me, 
saying that I should read his book 
and learn about Russia, 1 was so 
engrossed that I had forgotten we 
were on television. Omerwise I 
would not have said what 1 did 
next.” Viewers heard her exclaim: 
*‘Oh, Mr. Ambassador, you’ve just 
spoiled my whole connexion.” 

Davies was still poking fun at 
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Jeane when the programme ended. 
But three months short of two years 
later. Marshal Bulganin peacefully 
replaced Malenkov as Soviet prem¬ 
ier. Grey-haired, goateed Bulganin 
fitted Jeane’s description precisely, 
and roly-poly, bald-headed Khrusn- 
chev took over the actual reins of 
power as boss of the Communist 
Party. 

In 1957 the Russians orbited the 
world’s first man-made satellite. 
Khrushchev deposed Bulganin the 
following March. 

In 1953, on hearing of Jeane’s 
prediction concerning “a silver ball 
which will circle the earth,’’Andrew 
Haley, general counsel for the In¬ 
ternational Astronautical Federation 
and a recognized authority on outer 
space, enquired among European 
scientists. He could learn of no 
Russian space programme what¬ 
ever. 

Two years later, however, Soviet 
delegates to the Federation Congress 
told him they were indeed working 
on such a programme. Haley then 
called Jeane to ask how she could 
have known of it. She replied that 
she had not “known” of any Soviet 
space programme. She had only 
“seen” Russia launching the world’s 
first satellite. 

When Sputnik I was launched in 
1957, Haley was one of the first to 
telephone his congratulations to the 
amateur who had predicted it four 
years previously. 

The sudden Kremlin shake-up in 
October 1964, which took world 
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governments by complete surprise, 
had also been predicted by Jeane. 
For my 1964 New Year column she 
had written, “I foresee great danger 
in both domestic and foreign affairs 
for the United States during 1964- 
1967. 

“I'his danger will be heighten¬ 
ed by a new leader who will re¬ 
place Khrushchev within the next 
18 months. This man’s name begins 
with an S. He is the professorial, 
intellectual type and will be much 
harder for us to deal with than 
Khrushchev.” 

Ten months later, Khrushchev’s 
duties were divided between Leonid 
Brezhnev and Aleksei Kosygin. 

But Kremlinologists immediately 
began speculating that they might 
be only temporary custodians of 
power until a new strong man 
emerged. 

It was noted that Mikhail Suslov, 
described as “one of the few 
intellectuals in the Russian hier¬ 
archy,” delivered the key address at 
the Central Committee meeting 
which effected the shake-up. 

A month later another man, 
Aleksandr Shelepin, came to the 
centre of the Kremlin stage: already 
holding an unusual concentration of 
power in his hands, he was un¬ 
expectedly elevated to the Party 
Presidium, making him a member 
of the three most powerful ruling 
bodies of Russia. 

Only time will tell whether an 
“intellectual type” whose name be¬ 
gins with S will emerge as the new 
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strong man in Russia—thus adding 
the hnishing tou^ to another of 
Jeane Dixon’s predictions. 

The Shape of Thiiigs to Come? 

Jeane Dixon has sometimes been 
wrong in her forecasts. She pre¬ 
dicted, for example, that China 
would plunge the world into war 
over Quemoy and Matsu in October 
1958; she thought that trades union 
leader Walter Reuther would 
actively seek the U.S. Presidency in 
1964; she erroneously forecast that 
the Conservative Party would be vic¬ 
torious in Britain’s 1964 general 
election. To many, such misses come 
as a relief. For those who shudder 
at some of her awesome forecasts 
for the future, it is comforting to 
remember that she is not infallible. 

Here arc some of her long-range 
predictions: 

* America’s two biggest head¬ 
aches will be the racial problem and 
China. The racial issue will pre¬ 
occupy the United States in the 
1960’s and 1970’s. Through China’s 
subversion and meddling, numerous 
African and Asian nations will pro¬ 
voke a world war in the 19^’s. 
Troubles in Vietnam and Korea will 
lead to this “inevitable” war with 
the Chinese. 

* History will demonstrate that 
the test-ban treaty was bad for 
America and will be used against it. 

* China will invade Russian ter¬ 
ritory, but this will be a border 
skirmish and will not ignite the 
later war to come, in which Russia 
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and the United States will be 
aligned together. In this period late 
in the century the Davis Straits (be¬ 
tween Canada and Greenland) will 
become an American “lifeline.” 

• American scientists and offi¬ 
cials arc mistakenly shelving “a 
baby missile which is approximately 
i8 inches long, dark-green or black 
in colour, shaped like an elongated 
balloon.” About 1970 this missile, 
which is small enough to be carried 
on a battlefield by two or three sol¬ 
diers, will be critically needed. 

• The years between 1964 and 
1967 are a period of great peril for 
the United States in both the domes¬ 
tic and foreign fields. Mistakes will 
be made which may not be fully 
realized for a decade. America will 
have three Presidents in the period 
between 1961 and 1969. 

• Pope Paul VI will leave the 
reatest imprint for good in the 
istory of the papacy. Within this 


century a Pope jvill be bodily 
harmed. Thereafter, the head of the 
Church will have a different insig¬ 
nia. The power will still be there, 
but not in the person of the Pope. 

• The Republican Party will be 
victorious at the U.S. polls in 1968. 

• The world holocaust which she 
foresees for the 1980’s will shock 
mankind into spiritual renewal. A 
child born in the Middle &ist on 
February 5, 1962, will revolutionize 
the world and eventually unite ail 
warring creeds and sects into one 
all-embracing faith. 

This person, who has been the 
subject of some of Jeane Dixon’s 
strongest, clearest visions, was born 
of humble peasant origin. Mankind, 
she says, will begin to feel the great 
force of this nun about 1980, and 
his power “will grow mightily” 
until 1999, at which time there will 
be “peace on earth to all men of 
good will.” THE END 
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There’s an interesting variety oi stripes 
and cheeks to choose from. Simplex also 

make superfine poplin, lawn, cambric, 
tussore and other fine cottons. 

II 

For the finest in cottons 

—simply ask for Simplex. 
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REAT PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


HE READER’S DIGEST 

OOK OF THE 

UMAN BODY 





504 pages « Almost 100 articles by 
leading authors >k Over 30 coloured 
illustrations * Strong, handsome 
binding * Coloured top A headband 




i book that 
rill help 
outo 
ake good 
are of 
^ourself 
ind 

our family 


Here is a work that belongs ui every 
household, on every family bookshelf 
For Its contents deal with maneis that 
are the concern of evet>body how the 
human body is made and how it should 
be cared for, how normal fuiKtions 
become disturbed, and what can be done 
by doctors and surgeons to put them 
right again, the causes and treatments 
of common disorders, what medical 
science knows today about ways of 
preserving health this is the kind of 
information—of vital concern to all— 
that you will find assembled in the pages 
of this book 


The BOOK OF THE HUMAN BODY u pub¬ 
lished by The Reader’s Digest, whose 
articles on medical matters have woo 
world-wide approvairbodi from readers 
and from members of the medical pro¬ 
fession Now, in response to many 
requests received from Digest readers, 
the most interesting, helpful and im¬ 
portant of all such arttcles ate presented 
between the covers of a single handsome 
volume Authoritative and clearly 
written, the articles gathered here have 
helped to pioneer a new attitude to 
medicine and health as subjects on 
which the layman has a right to be in¬ 
formed as subjects, indeed, on 
which he has a duty to inform himself 


Articles hke these will 
help to answer your 
medical questions 

HOW LIFE BEGINS 

Conception 

Boy or GIrP The Mystery of Sex 
Nature's Way in Birth 

THE WISDOM OF THE BODY 

Pain First Signal of Danger 
When You Have a Fever 

GIANTS OF THE BODY 

Your Brain's Unrealized Powers 
How to Live After a Heart Attack 
How to Live with High Blood Pressure 
Our Wonderful Lungs 

SURVIVAL OF THE SLIM 

What You Should Really Weigh 
How to Reduce—the Question of Eating 
Does Exercise Help or Hinder? 










The Window In St. Martin's Stomach 
Your Liver is Your Life 
Your Gall-Bladder: Trouble Hot Spot 
The Kidneys 

What Urinalysis Tells the Doctor 

MAM, WOMAN AND FERTILITY 

Childbirth without Fear 
Truths and Untruths about Miscarriage 
* Birth Control 


THE MARVELLOUS TEAMWORK 
OP COMMAND AND CONTROL 

How Your Nervous System Works 
Muscular Aches and Pains 

THE CMANOING CYCLES OF LIFE 

Men#uatlon: New Help (or 
Needless Misery 

Can Science Prolong Our Useful Years? 

THE BODY'S CHEMICAL WIZARDRY 

The Bloodstream: Chemistry In Action 
Vitamins—Keys to Well-Being 

THE BODY'S SENTINELS 

The Ear—A Wonderful Machine 
All About Your Throat 

THE BIG NUISANCES 

How to Live without Fatigue 
Headaches, and What You Can Do 
About Them 

The Troublesome Allergies 


How to Deal with 
Your Tensions 
If You Need a Drink— 
Don’t Take It I 
How to Live with 
Your Nerves 

THE BODY * 
BEAUTIFUL 

The Care of Your Skin 
Facts about Eye Care 


Writfon by experts 

In this volume you have available for personal con¬ 
sultation some of the leading doctors of our time: 
cardiologists, gynaecologists—and a host of other 
specialist writers. Every article in the book op the 
HUMAN BODY has been carefully re^tched. Every 
single word of advice is based on proven fact. 

Crammed with valuable advice 

The book gives advice on such diverse subjects—of 
everyday concern—as Ways to Lessen Fatigue and 
Tension, and Cate of Children's Teeth. It discusses, 
frankly, a host of ailments from Acne to Tonsillitis. It 
explodes a number of myths responsible for ground¬ 
less fears. It describes the heartening progress made by 
medical research, which is giving man today his long 
expectation of life. And it olTers soiutfoiu to a variety 
of common health problems, which range from Sensible 
Dieting to Caring for the Eyes. Never before has there 
been a work quite like this book op the human body 
—so crammed with essential information, so rich in 
good advice, yet written so clearly that you will turn 
to it with plrasure. 


/y014/ ro 6ET 

YOUR COPY 

SEND NO MONEY 

Wait until your volume arrives—by V.P.P. and 
under our money-back guarantee. Then pay the 
postman just R8.t9.50 (which includes all postage 
and packing charges). This represents a discount of 
over 25% on the price at which this volume will 
later be available to the general public. You risk 
nothing; if the volume docs not come up to your 
expectations, simply return R to International Book 
House within seven days and your money will be 
refunded at once. 


Please write your name and address on 
jihis Coupon. Then remove this entire page 
from your magazine. Fold it as shown 
, overle^, forming a reply-paid envelopep 
and put it straight into the post. 


No-Risk Examination Coupon 


To: International Book House Private Ltd, 

NAME. 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

ADDRESS ..—... 

HB-INO-f 


Please send me. by V.P.P. under 
your money-back guarantee, a 
copy of The Reader's Digest 
BOOK OF THE HUMAN BODY. I 
understand that the price to me 
will be only Rs.tB.50 (including 
pottage and packing), Instead of 
Re.SB.SO. 
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PAIN IS OUR PROBLEM... 

and this is how we can help you! 

RBSKARCH: 1 lead .one of the research teams at the 
‘ASPRO’ Research Institute. Our job is to seek better and 
better ways of stopping pain. We are one of the world’s leading 
institutes concentrating on this problem. Today w know 
that the best modern answer to pain is the‘ASPRO formula. 

Recent U.S. Government-sponsored trials clearly show that 
the active ingredient in ‘ASPRO’ is the best pain-relievcr in 
terms of speed and effectiveness. That is why it is used by 
doctors and hospitals all over the world. 

WHAT 18 PAINP Pain is caused when metabolic products 
accumulate in the tissues faster than the body can carry 
them away, resulting in hidden inflammation which presses 
on the nerves. 

HOW * ASPRO* ACTS: ‘ASPRO’ is absorbed imme¬ 
diately—removes the inflammation—relieves pressure on 
the nerves—draws out pain. 

TAKB <A8PRO' FOR: Pain * Headache * Bodyache 
Toothache • Pain in the joints • Feverish Colds • ’Flu • Dengue 

‘ASPRO’ DRAWS OUT PAIN! 






IS the •• tThst kmts like 

a dream ☆That is shrink-resistant, will not fade 
☆ That always washes^bright as new ☆ That 
keeps its softness, holds\its shape ☆That gives 
you the pick of the lovelieS)shades __^^ 




and is India’s knitting wool to bear 

the Woolmark-the international symbol which 
is your assurance of PURE NEW WOOL! I ' 
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It Pays to 
Increase Your 

WORD POWER 

By Wilfred Funk 

WiiETMbR YOU are a businessman, a housewife or in a profession, words arc 
your basic tools of self-expression. The following words have been taken from a 
recent novel. Tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the key 
word. Answers are on page i6. 


(1) protagonist (pro tag' onist)—A: hiult- 
finder. B: opponent. C: bitter person. 
D: leading figure in a story. 

(2) concatenation (kon kat £ nay' shun)— 
A: harsh sound. B: haphazittd grouping. 
C: linked series. D: collecdon of dis¬ 
similar objects. 

(3) crotchety (krdch' £ ti)—^A: eccentric. 
B: forked. C: relating to embroidery. 
D: complaining. 

(4) prescience (pr£' shl ens)—^A: alertness. 
B: foreknowledge. C: awareness. D: 
caution. 

(5) untoward (un t6 ward*)—A: pre¬ 
mature. B: unworthy. C: unfavourable. 
D: indirect. 

(6) idiosyncrasy (Id I 5 sing' kra si)—A: 
absurdity. B: personal peculiarity. 
C: trick. D: foolish action. 

(7) callous (kal' us)—^A: sickly looking. 
B: lacking experience. C: nonchalant. 
D: insensible. 

(8) rejuveiuite (r£ j66' v£ nate>—A: to 
bring back to life. B: say again and again. 
C: act childishly. D: make young. 

(9) vendetta (ven det' S)—^A; public auc¬ 
tion. B: fierce rivalry. C: blood feud. 
D: fight to the death. 

(10) dilatory (dll' £ tor 1)—^A: tardy. B; 
laay. C: c^ess. D: slovenly. 


(11) entente (ahn tahnt')—A: entrance. 
B. mutual understanding. C: relax¬ 
ation of tensions. D' secret meeting. 

(12) cadence (kay' dens)—A: musical 
flourish. B: military drill formation, C: 
decay. D: rhythmic sequence. 

(13) irreparable (I rep' i ra b'l)—A: that 
cannot be repaired. B: unforget¬ 
table C: that cannot be restrained. D: 
deserving blame. 

(14) behove (b€ hove')—A: to implore. B: 
want to do something. C: be necessary 
for. D: suggest. 

(15) aboriginal (ab 6 rij' I nal)—A: ex¬ 
tremely different. B: unique. C: mdivi- 
dualistic. D: primitive. 

(16) empirical (£m plr' I kal)—A: having 
delusions of grandeur. B: based on ex¬ 
perience. C: relating to nations under 
one rule. D: theoretical. 

(17) traduce (traduce')—^A: to slander. B: 
deceive. C: cheat, D: betray. 

(18) tawdry (taw' drl)—^A: tan. B: showy 
and cheap. C: fake. D: shabby. 

(19) filial (fil' I al)—A: faithful. B: deli¬ 
cate. C: of a son or daughter. D: frail. 

(20) tendril (ten' dril)—A; special tool. 
B: small ha^ drum. C: type of joint in 
wood construction, D; clinging part of 
a climbing plant. 

(Mm tun H paff i6) 




The luxurious 
look of worsted, 
the orisp Ml 


mMm"® 

MARLBOROUGH 


of Tsrsns** 
and the oool, easy 
oomfort of ootton 


SUiTiNQ 67% 71^/33% Cotton 

10 shades with subtle check designs for men’s 
suiting, boys’ wear and dresses for the lady execu¬ 


tive Undeniably magnificent value for money 


•TEBENB'is India's MW name fCf'TERYLENE' 






What a difference! Dazzling white! Spotlessly clean! 
Thanks to surf’s extra washing power. Lots of 


lather. Makes your washing so much easier! Use 
SURF for all your washing... children's clothes, 
shirts, sarees, everything. Wash at home with surf! 

Suil^iitfashes uifirtest! 

HINbUSTAN UVBR FMbUCT su.4mm 


















It Pays to Increase 
Your Word Power 

Answers to the quiz on page 13 


(1) protagonist—D; Leading figure in a 
drama or story; hence, an active partici> 
pant or leader. Greek prSta^nistis, from 
prdtoSy “first,” and agonistes, “actor.” 

(2) concatenation—C. Linked series; un¬ 
ion in a chamlike scries; as, a comaienatton 
of tragic events. Latin eoneatenare, “to 
link together.” 

(3) crotchety—^A: Eccentric; subject to 
whims or perverse notions; as, an amiable 
but crotebety fellow. Middle English 
crochet, “hook.” 

(4) prescience—Foreknowledge; fore¬ 
sight. “His gift of prescience saved him 
from disaster.” Latin praescienUa, “know¬ 
ledge of future events.” 

(5) untoward—C: Unfavourable; incon¬ 
venient; unfortunate; as, an untoward 
accident. Old &iglish un-, “not,” and 
tdweard, “impending.” 

(6) idiosyncrasy—B: Personal peculiarity; 
eccentricity; as, an annoying idiosyncrasy. 
Greek idiosynkrasia. 

(7) callous—D: Insensible; unfeeling; 
hardened; as, a cailous manner. Latin 
cailus, “hard skin.” 

(8) rejuvenate—^D: To make young; give 
new vigour to; renew; restore to an 
original state; as, to rejuvenate the land. 
Latin re-, “again,” and juvenis, “youth¬ 
ful.” 

(9) vendetta—C: Blood feud; quarrel con¬ 
tinued by the hmily of a person wronged 
against Ae ofiender or his family. Latin 
pindicta, “vengeance.” 

(10) dilatory— A: Tardy; slow; given to or 
characterized by delay; as, cb'latay tactics. 
Latin diiatorius. 
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(11) entente—B: Mutual understanding or 
friendly agreement between two nations; 
as. Entente Cordiale between Great Britain 
and France in 1904. 

(12) cadence—D: Rhythmic sequence; 
falling beat, as in music or motion; as, 
the cadence of Shakespeare’s poetry. Latin 
cadere, “to faU.” 

(13) irreparable—A: That cannot be re¬ 
paired or remedied; as, hreparabk dam¬ 
age. Latin in-, “not,” and reparabilis, 
“capable of being restored.” 

V 

(14) behove—C: To be necessary for; be 
needful; be tight or essential for. The 
word is used impersonally: “It behoves us 
to read the instructions carefully.” Old 
English behdfian. 

(15) aboriginal—D: Primitive; indige¬ 

nous; native from the earliest times; as, 
an aboriffnal inhabitant. Latin ah oriff'ne, 
“from the beginning.” * 

(16) empirical—^B: Based on direct ex¬ 

perience or observation alone; as, em¬ 
pirical knowledge. Greek empeiria, “ex¬ 
perience.” ’ 

(17) traduce—^A: To slander; defame; 

malign; lower or disgrace the reputation 

of; expose to contempt or shame; as, to 

traduce a pdblic figure. Latin tra^uere. 

« 

(18) tawdry—B: Showy and cheap. From 
tawdry lace, a cheap type of adornment 
sold in the seventeenth century. Origin¬ 
ally St. Audrey’s lace. 

(19) filial—C: Due from a son or daughter; 
as, filial devotion. Latin jUius, “son,” 
filia, “daughter.” 

(20) tendril—^D: Clinging part of a climb¬ 
ing plant; spirally coiling sensitive orpui 
serving to attach a plant to its support. 
Middle French temhiu, “young shoot.” 


20 correct .excellent 

19-17 correct. good 

16-14 correct. fiiit 
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‘Because it’s more than a make-up... it clears skin flaws 


Calamine and witch hazel, the two ingredients so bene* 
hcial for the skin, are combined in Lacto-Calamine to 
give you a naturally lovely complexion Lacto*Calamine 
clears skm flaws Conceals them perfectly Ideal as a 
powder base, it blends beautifully into your skm, gives it 
a radiant satin'Smooth finish Makes a soothing sunburn 
lotion too LactthCalamine u the only cosmetic that clears 
skin /laws while it conceals them Non’greasy. Light and 
lovely to use~every day 

Clear the way to natural beauty with 

Abo m the Lecta^bhunme ranie. Cmm ena Talc 





When you are in the market for paint, take up the 




What It Che Robhialac Challenge t 

When your room needs decorating, you cannot afford to take chances 
with the paint. Your paint has got to be right : right in quality, right 
in shade, with the must in long'life, ease m appUcation, drying time 
and washabiIity..So avoid guess>work. Get the complete facts about paints 
before you buy —and then judge for yourself the challenge of Robbialac 1 

4 

aebbUlac Quality: Rigid quality control eniiureR a uniformly high standard, 
aobblalac Value: No peeling, no chipping, thoroughly washable year after year. 
Robbialac Colours ; Matt or ‘super-gloss’ surface, a wide range of colours available. 
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ROBBIALAC 



JINSON a SHCMOLaON (INPia3 I 
2, PUilto Hiaa Okutu-i 


15^ Amt AM SaM. tOm DWSi. 
7. AtowiM iMai, MsBim. 


The fresh,tbigliiig taste of Macleans 
toothpaste tells you Ws workingl 


To Clean To Whiten To Protect 


taking away 
that dull yellow film 
from your teeth 


giving them 
that extra whiteness 


removing germs 
that cause decay, to keep 
your mouth fresh and clean 



IMacleai!i$-fhr whiter teeth 


MTPitmtm 












LIFE’S UKE THAT 


Foreign stxjdents at the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies in Amer¬ 
ica are very much in demand for 
speaking engagements at clubs in the 
area.. Aner one of the Indian students 
had given a particularly fine talk on 
his countrv, he was congratulated on 
his great fund of knowledge. 

“Frankly,” he admitt^ to the 
group, “I learned most of it here in 
the tJ.S.A. I was asked so many ques¬ 
tions about India I couldn't answer 
that I decided to read up about my 
country in your public library.” 

—^^CHEL Lackey 

My husband and I stopped at a garage 
after a few days’ holiday by the 
sea. The attendant was working away 
diligently on our salt-encrusted wino- 
screen. When it was spotless, he looked 
us over and commented, “There now 
—you don’t need new glasses after 
all.” — Liz Thole 

The pleasantly packaged young secre¬ 
tary was leaving the Cape Kennedy 
canteen after lunch, happily soaking 
up the appreciative stares oi about ^ 
men still seated at the tables. When 
she got to the door, one of the men 
shouted, “TTicre she goes!” and the 
entire crowd rushed towards her. She 
fled in panic, one jump ahead of the 
pack—just in time to hear the ear- 
splitting launching of a Titan missile. 

—A. D. Laws(»( 

At dinner one evening my husband 
and 1 were in complete disagreement 
about the matter we were discussing. 


At last, I said in exasperation, “I sim¬ 
ply don’t understand you!” 

My i2-year-old daughter turned to 
me and said, “Mother, I understand 
him.” Then, with the wisdom of 
youth, she added, “But I suppose that’s 
not so strange. You’ve only known 
him for 15 years—and I’ve known him 
all my life.” —LiiuanLiss 

Driving through a drought-stricken 
area several years ago, we stopped in 
a village to get something cool to 
drink. A farmer who was sitting in the 
shade remarked, “Yes, the corn’s just 
about ready to dry up and blow away.” 

“When do you think it might 

wp ^clrpn 

He smiled sagely, “Well, it'll rain 
when It always does—^just before it’s 
too late.” —Mrs. Welch 

Our neighbours were able to send 
their son away to camp for two weeks 
at very reasonable cost. It was his first 
holiday away from home. More than a 
week had gone by before the anxious 
parents received their first card. It 
read: “Dear Mum, tell Dad that I 
know how he can save some money 
next year.” - f. hooks 

When my brother was doing up a 
room in his house with paint ord^cd 
from a catalogue, he ran low and had 
to send for more. I was surprised when 
he received the order in only two days. 

My sister-in-law explained why he 
got such prompt service. On the bot¬ 
tom of tiie order she had written: 
“Please rush paint before hu^and gets 
out of mood f” —Lester Rawbon 
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THE READER’S DIGEST 


In THb entrance of a building in town 
are some scales> on which I weigh my¬ 
self each time I’m there. On this par¬ 
ticular day, as I stepped off the scales, 
the commissionaire came over and 
exclaimed, “Congratulations! 

Knowing that my achievements 
were not on this public a level, I sug¬ 
gested that he must have the wrong 
person. 

“Indeed I don’t,” he retorted. “I’ve 
been working here three days, anti 
you’re the first person to get off those 
scales smiling.” — m. b. 

An old rancher was being questioned 
about the early days in the American 
West. “I suppose you ranchers hated 
to sec the settlers come?” 

“No, we were glad to see them.” 

“Glad? I thought the cattlemen 
tried to run ’em off!” 

The old fellow shook his head. “We 
helped them settle. They came with 
their families and kids, so seven of us 
ranchers got together and built a 
schoolhouse and sent for a teacher.” 
There was a twinkle in his eyes. “And 
then us ranchers married the first 
seven teachers.” —Bcrnr Swords 

Making the rounds of the art mu¬ 
seums with my daughter, I noticed at 
one of them a number of visitors wear¬ 
ing earphones; they were listening fo 
lectures on the paintings, 1 was told. 
So at the next gallery we visited, I was 
only momentarily puzzled when an 
attendant handed me two small, black, 
roundish objects and motioned me to 
a bench near the entrance. I wasn’t 
sure why 1 had been singled out, and 
his whispered directions were unclear, 
but I thought I understood; These 
little rubber gadgets were a new kind 


of earphone. After some manoeuvring 
I managed to install one in—or almost 
in—an car. 

As 1 waited for the sound to begin, 
my daughter, who had wandered 
away, suddenly reappeared. She stared 
in horror. “Get that thing out of your 
car!” she gasped. “He told you to put 
them on your heels!’* 

Realization dawned: I was the only 
one wearing spike-heeled shoes I Fran¬ 
tically I snatched the “caiphone” 
from my car, covered my offending 
heels and marched past the attendants 
on to the gallery’s priceless inlaid 
floors. — Mrs. C. J. 

One afternoon while I was getting 
ready to go out to tea, I asked my 
husband—a history teacher who loves 
and lives his work—to check the num¬ 
ber of my hostess’s house. There was 
mild reproof in his voice as he looked 
up from the telephone book and said, 
“You shouldn’t have any trouble re¬ 
membering that. It’s the year the Visi¬ 
goths sacked Rome! ” —Mrs. l. howe 

After a near collision in a taxi, I re¬ 
marked that the question of who has 
the right of way in New York seems 
to be a debatable one. The driver 
offered this profound observation: 
“Lady, the right of way isn’t some¬ 
thing you have, it’s something some¬ 
body gives you. And if he doesn’t, 
brother, you ain’t got it I” — E. M. 

When Mother was asked if she 

f ilanncd to lead a more active social 
ife now that her daughters were away 
at school, she had a quick redy: “No, 
I’m afraid not,” she said. “It’s true I 
have gained a car, but I’ve k>st a ward¬ 
robe.” .--C. M. 0(H4JW^ 
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IN THE PUFFER PACK 
for easy, e/fectfVe dusting 


Specially formulated for cock¬ 
roaches. bed bugs and all other 
crawling insects. FLIT POWDER is 
a sure killer! It kills when dusted 
directly on insects; and. long after 
dusting, it remains deadly to, 
insects that come in contact with it. 


FLIT POWDER is a ready-to-use 

Insecticide., .the oniyone in a puffer 

pack for easy, effective dusting. 

Remember: 

rLIT POWDER 

kills all crawling insects 




Esso Standard Eastern, Inc. 

piimrporattd In the U.S.A, with Umttad Ulbility) 
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YmiM love the luxury of Moti 

LUXURY BATH SOAP 

Pamper your skin with the luxury of 
Moti. You*ll love its creamy lather, its 
exotic perfumes... Gulab, Chameli, 
Khus. .Its three lovely pastel colours. 
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VDPP • “The Amul Baby Book” 40 valuable pages on pregnancy mother- 
• hood and child care Send 50 P stamps towards expense to Voltas 
Limited, Dr Ambedkar Road, P O. Box 7803, Bombay^3 (DO). 

















THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
OF INDIA PRIVATE LTD. 








A variety of prints, 
of coiours. 

Subtie shades of dawn. 
Rich tones of twilight. 
Deep dusky prints with 
colours that capture 
a feeling, a setting, 
a mood. Expressive, 
elegant drapes to 
personalize your room. 

WADTEX FURNISHING- 
AN EXCLUSIVE 
BOMBAY DYEINO 
CREATION 


BOMBAY 

DYEING 
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^ where 
does 
the extra 

whiteness 

come 

from ?’ 
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Jus^a little Tinopal in the final rinsei and what brilliant whiteness 
for your wash—shirts, saris, sheets, towels. 

And how much does it cost you? Not even a paisa per garmenti 
Tinopal is the scientific whitener that’s absolutely harmless for fabrics. 

Tinopal whitens best of ali 

S ® Tinopal Is the roistered trade mark Suhrid Gelev Limited 

of J. R. Geigy SA, Basle* Switzerland R. O. B«c 9»$, Bombay-1 BR 
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LAUGHTER, 
THE BEST 
MEDICINE 
* 

A YOUNG MOTHER thought it was 
time to break her little boy of thumb¬ 
sucking, and she decided to do it by 
psychology. “Now, tell me, Johnny, 
does your thumb tasite nice?” 

“No,” the boy admitted. 

“Is it good to chew on?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Then what is good about sucking 
your thumb?” 

“Well,” the boy said after some 
thought, “it’s non-fattening.” 

—F'rances Benson 

Near Philadelphia, there are ham¬ 
lets with such names as Bird in Hand 
and King of Prussia. A retired Phila> 
delphian, satisfying a long-time urge, 
packed his belongings in a trailer and 
travelled to Calirornia. Upon arrival, 
he took his car to a garage tor servicing 
and found himself the subject of red- 
carpet treatment. 

’Tlic mystery was solved when he 
saw one garage attendant showing an¬ 
other the name and address attached 
to the steering column of his car. The 
label read: Wesley Holmes, King of 
Prussia. —ap 

f 

John and Mary were celebrating 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary, and 
the house was HUed with relatives and 


friends. As the bride and groom of 
half a century prepared to cut a rep¬ 
lica of their wedding-cake, a friend 
who knew the marriage had some¬ 
times been a stormy one, called out, 
“How did you two ever put up with 
each other for 50 years?” 

With a twinkle in his eye, John put 
his arm round Mary and replied, 
“We’d rather fight than swop.” 

—N. A. K. 

Nathaniel Avery, caddie for golfer 
Arnold Palmer in his victorious 
Masters Tournaments, says, “We work 
as a team—I hand him the clubs and 
he makes the shots.” —Quou 

A WOMAN, trying to persuade her 
(daughter to wear her hair in a shorter 
style, lost the argument when her 
daughter exclaimed: “But, Mother, 
my boy-friend wears hu hair longer 
than thatr — w. g. n. 

I WAS talking to a Frenchman on 
holiday at Miami Beach. “You Ameri- 
cans!” he said. “You are really crazy! 
You see a beautiful woman. You 
whistle. Why give them warning?” 

—^Bemie Allen 

Elaborate preparations had been 
made for the forthcoming ffite at our 
local school. My small son came home 
one day with this advance warning: 
“When you come to school. Mum, he 
on the look-out for the head mistress. 
She goes into the crowd and disguises 
herself as a person I” — M. k. 

A prospective starlet laid it on the 
line to her manager: “Do I buy a 
sweater too small and become a star, 
or a sweater too large and become : 
folksingcr?”' —l. g 
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Radio personality E 4 Pitzgerald 
lives opposite New York's St. Jean 
Baptiste Church. Not long ago he 
noticed that a stone cheri^ on the 
spire had toppled over. Telephoning 
the church, he said, “I’d like to report 
a fallen angel.” —jack O’Bnan 

U.S. SacRETARY of Defence Robert 
McNamara tells friends that when a 
man is bald in front it indicates he's a 
thinker. When he’s bald at the back, it 
indicates he’s sexy. And when the 
baldness at the back meets the baldness 
in front, then it’s just a man who 
thinks he’s sexy. — Leonard Lyons 

My neighbour’s son Robert was 
rather young to be an usher at a big 
wedding, but he was quickly indoc-^ 
trinated into the correct procedure. 
“Arc you a guest of the bride or 
groom f” he was instructed to say be¬ 
fore seating a person on the right or 
left side of the church, as the case 
might be. 

Imagine our surprise when we heard 
Robert ask, as he graciously ap¬ 
proached the first arrival, “Madam, 
whose side are you on?” 

—Mrs. Charles Dolhonde 

A MAN said to his barber, “1 need a 
good haircut. My wife and I are fly¬ 
ing to Rome, where we’ll stay at the 
Excelsior and have an audience with 
the Pope.” 

“You won’t like it,” the barber said. 
"That flight’s the world’s worst. The 
Excelsior’s a dump. Rome’s drab at 
this time of year. You’ll be one of 
a thousand at your audience—and 
probably in the back row.” Three 
weeks later the man came in for 
another haircut. “How was the trip?” 
the barber asked. 
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“The flight was superb—^not a 
bump, meals delicious *dnd the air 
hostess took care of everything,” he’ 
said. “The Excelsior was flrst-ratc in 
every respect, and Rome was beautiful 
beyond description. My wife and I had 
a pcivate audience with the Pope. He 
talked to us for a few minutes, and 
put his hand on my head to bless me. 
Then he said, ‘Wnat a terrible hair¬ 
cut! You should change your barber.’ ” 

—Gene Brown 

John, an exceptionally gifted child, 
was not doing well at school. His 
teacher, convinced that the problem 
was his desire to be popular with the 
other boys, arranged for a psychologist 
to interview him. At one point the 
psychologist asked, “Who wrote 
Hamlet?” 

Tired of all the questioning Johnny 
replied, “How do I know? Children 
my age don’t read Shakespeare 1 ” 

—^Edward Moorhtad 

From the world of Iron-Curtain 
humour comes the story of a young 
musician travelling by train from 
Warsaw to Moscow. As he sat in his 
compartment reading a musical score, 
a fellow passenger, actually in the 
secret police, attempted to decipher it. 
Unable to do so, the agent arrested the 
musician for espionage, claiming that 
the score was a secret code. 

“Bpt it’s only a fugue by Bach,”* 
protested the musician as he was » 
dr^ged off. 

'l^e next day, still protesting his 
innocence, he was brought before 
the commissar of police, “Well, com¬ 
rade, you might as well taik»” said 
the commissar. “Bach has already 
confused.” —D.- 4 .C. 
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THIS IS YOUR ASSURANCEI 

Burning is one of the wavs of testing pure new wool 
Even then you cannot be sure Now the Woolmark 
takes care of all that Now you don’t have to burn it for 
yourself it s all been done for you * Now when you 
want the natural goodness of pure new wool, just look 
for the Woolmark—the international symbol of pure 
new wool 


Issutdby the INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT 




When do I jjpt my Ambt&sadot ' When would it be itiy turn ’ 
These are the questions you put to our dealers Their supply depends on our 
production Though we have doubled our production in the last five years, we 
can t cope with ever-increasing demand Orders pour in day after day, the rate 
of booking for Ambassador far outstrips our production 

Why not Produce m>»i* You may say 

Yes, we do As much as we can Have a look at the record 1954-55—^2,500 
Ambassadors, 1959-60—^7,000 Ambassadors and 1964-65—16,000 Ambassadors 
This year production is being further stepped up We are, however, 
handicapped by the scarcity of foreign exchange which is required for pressing 
national needs, particularly for the defence of the country Aware of the 
critical position, we have been relying less and less on foreign exchange by 
Increasing the indigenous content of the Ambassador Yet some imports are 
necessary for the present 


Hence, production can't cope with demand So the waiting period irksome, 
yet unavoidable Beyond our control. We are doing our best to meet your 
demand, and certainly not hiding our foce 
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Look! 

Look at lh«r clothes made from Binny’s Cotswol. 

So beautiful. So colourful. So soft and comfortable to wear. COTSWOL 

G)tswol IS a superb blend of the finest lambswool and long-staple cotton. the perfect 
Cool in summer. Warm in winter finiffljr fabrk 

Woven in a oiptivating range of colours, checks and prints. - 

Guaranteed agau»t sdinnkage. For extra warmth i 

Available at most Binny dealers at controlled prices. wear Biimy’s Angola I 
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ZS YEARS OF RESEARCH.:. 


For 25 years Bentex have tested and re>tested their straps to ensure that 
they meet the most rigid international standards 
Next time you buy a watch strap make sure it carries the Bentex trade 
mark — your guarantee of superlative quality. 


mai 

STRAPS • BRACELETS • WATCHES 

Ask for the Bentex catalogue-available at all watch dealers 

Creative Vrit-aan^ 
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India’s Family Fortune 

By Santha Rama Rau 


The well-known writer explains to her American 
friends how the wealth of the Indian people lies 
in the rich fabric oftheir daily lives 


S O OFTEN in the years I have 
lived away from India I have 
heard the pleasant enquiry, 
“How is your family?” It makes 
me realize that it is virtually impos¬ 
sible to translate the question into 
my native language, Hindi. In 
India, you would ask, “Is everyone 
well in your house?” 

The point is that hardly ever do 
we, in India, use the word “family” 
in the sense of, perhaps, only a 
husband and wife and their chil¬ 
dren. In India, a family would 
mean something much closer to a 
clan, including nwperous near and 
distant reladves. In the Indian 
household, with ail its diverse 


relationships, you learn to become a 
part of the world surrounding you. 

I once quoted to a Western friend 
a familiar Indian saying, “Every 
Hindu girl’s ambition is to be a 
mother-in-law.” My friend looked 
puzzled. “Why a mother-in-law?” 
she asked. 

Whatever rights may be denied 
a Hindu woman by society, in the 
intricate and all-embracing realm 
of her home she is supreme. Living 
with a husband and wife often will 
be all their sons and daughters-in- 
law, all their grandchildren, and 
possibly, if the grandsons are old 
enough to be married, there will be 
the great-grandchildren as well. 
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The senior woman in the home, the 
mother-in-law, controls this empire 
—which requires all her skill, tact 
and administrative competence. 

Besides the immediate members 
of the family, there will also be 
distant relatives who, for one reason 
or another, have a right to be part 
of this large family organization—a 
widowed cousin, an uncle without a 
family of his own or a maiden aunt. 
Relatives from near and far have the 
right to come and “visit” for a week, 
six months, the rest of their lives, 
and nobody will question their 
presence. After all, what is a family 
for? 

I can remember from my grand¬ 
mother’s household an elderly 
cousin who used to visit us daily. He 
came to our house not to share our 
company, but because he was too 
stingy to buy his own newspaper. 
At six every evening, a chair would 
be set out for him in our garden, 
our newspaper on it, weighted down 
with a stone to keep the rising night 
breeze from disarran^ng it. He 
would arrive, settle himself com¬ 
fortably, enjoy the lovely colours of 
the Indian evening, read the paper 
and then leave. Often he would not 
exchange a word with anv membei 
of the household. Why snould he.^ 
In the Indian view, the horizons of 
a family should be wide. No one in 
the family, and certainly not an 
older member, is ever thrown on the 
rubbish heap. All remain cherished 
and respected members. 

When I first returned to India 
3S 


after four years at an American 
university, my family was bursting 
with curiosity about my exotic ad¬ 
ventures. The question that inter¬ 
ested me most came from a very old 
relative, a lady who was partly deaf 
and nearly blind. “Tell me,” she 
said, “is it really true that some old 
women in America live alone?” 

“Yes,” I admitted. “There isn’t 
always room for old people in the 
household of a newly married 
couple.” 

“Oh,” she sAid, “how very sad!” 

“But the old people often prefer 
to have a place of their own.” 

“I wasn’t talking about the old," 
she told me in a sharply impatient 
voice. “I mean, how very sad for the 

A u - 

No wonder there is no true equiv¬ 
alent in India for the word “family” 

Santha Rama Rau 
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in the limited Western sense. In 
every Asian family there is not only 
space, but necessity for all these 
many relationships and their diverse 
contributions. The Indian house¬ 
hold encompasses a consideration of 
a world of people that may not be 
to every member’s taste—but all of 
whom deserve equal consideration. 

Where, in a milieu so busy with 
people, is there any room for pri¬ 
vacy, for the development of in¬ 
dividual preference, taste or talent? 
It is to be found in the peculiarly 
Indian art of “being private in 
public.” 

In India, the need to refresh one’s 
mind in solitude, to recover from 
what has been described as “people- 
fatigue,” to renew inner resources 
of energy and interest, is deeply un¬ 
derstood and respected. Suppose you 
were one of the younger women in 
a “joint family” household and 
wanted some time to yourself, free 
from the incessant demands of peo¬ 
ple or chores. You woul4, simply 
express your wish for a period of 
meditation—an hour, a day or even 
longer—knowing that such a re¬ 
quest, perhaps a little bizarre in the 
West, would be accepted without 
surprise. Other people would take 
over your work and you would be 
expected to repay their courtesy in 
kind. 

The importance of contempladon 
and interior equilibrium runs as a 
constant threaa through the fabric 
of Indian life. Mahatma Gandhi 
used to reserve every Monday as his 


“day of silence,” a time of thought 
uninterrupted by his own or outside 
voices. I know hard-headed busi¬ 
nessmen who regularly spend the 
hour after they return home from 
work in Yogi exercises and in 
thought—a habit that elicits no 
raised eyebrows from relatives or 
friends or even business colleagues. 

If “privacy in public” is a quality 
to be valued, equally urgent is the 
need to get along harmoniously with 
a whole series of disparate people 
who are not of one’s own choosing. 
Even a Hindu husband and wife 
don’t choose each other; they are 
given a situation engineered by their 
<“lders which they must acccept with 
all its sudden intimacies. Indian life 
has various ways of coping with the 
exacerbations of daily living which 
Westerners might profitably con¬ 
sider, for the problern is not peculiar 
to India. AH of us spend part of 
every day with people who are not, 
strictly speaking, of our choosing: 
employers, fellow employees, teach¬ 
ers, fellow students, the shop assist¬ 
ant, the other passengers in the train 
or bus, even our neighbours. 

Ideally, the person shaped by the 
Indian family learns that he must 
use all available relationships—not 
just those that he has chosen—to en¬ 
rich, not impoverish life, to expand, 
not diminish, his view of the world 
and his place in it. The way of en¬ 
during an unchosen relationship, in 
other words, is to use it to recharge 
one’s life. 

How is this done.? Let me give 
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you a few clues. Think again of the 
“mother-in-law” who is in charge 
of an orthodox Hindu family. She 
must be an arbiter in quarrels, a con¬ 
soler in sorrow, a confidante, a guide 
in the inevitable problems of com¬ 
munity living, a source of spiritual 
strength, reminder of moral values. 
She sustains her spirit in all these 
relationships by drawing from all of 
these people what they have to offer 
spiritually, emotionally, as people. 
This is possible only on the basis 
of a sense of respect for people—not 
merely the young but the old, not 
merely in the sense of the gratitude 
that one owes to one’s parents but in 
a genuine value placed upon their 
presence and an appreciation of 
what they can contribute to the life 
of the people around them. 

Once an old and dearly loved 
aunt of mine, to whom I presented a 
personal problem, answered placid¬ 
ly, “Dear child, ask only one ques¬ 
tion : Who is the master, your 
desires or yourself.^” I have often 
pondered her question and used it 
to guide me, and so I am glad that 
my family was big enough to make 
room for her. 

An Indian family is further en¬ 
riched by the fact that grouping by 
age is much less common than in the 


West. I have often seen children 
playing together—and laking care 
of babies in the family at the same 
time. Older boys do not feel imposed 
on if they have to help younger 
children. Young adults do not ex¬ 
pect to associate mostly with people 
of their own age. A party automati¬ 
cally means that people of all ages 
are invited. 

At a theatrical performance in any 
Indian village, where the great epi¬ 
sodes from the epic literature of 
their heritage are presented, a hus¬ 
band and wife will take the chil¬ 
dren, carry the ones who are too 
young to walk, see that the aged 
have “leaning-on” sticks to' help 
them along, summon the sceptical 
teenagers who may find the classics 
too boring for their taste, and set off 
as a genuinely “family party” to the 
evening’s entertainment. 

Such exfJosure to so many people 
makes for, not conformity, but di¬ 
versity, as each individual richly 
reflects the many different combina¬ 
tions of people to whom he has been 
exposed. 

in all the various ways of family 
living—individual retreat, public 
expression and the right to a per¬ 
sonal view of the world—India 
offers the key to a rich, human life. 


Memory Aid 

Do YOU want to remember what you read? Close your eyes and tell it 
to yourself in a “Did-you-know-thatP” tone of voice. And then reply to 
yourself with an astonished, “You don’t say 1” 

—Margery Wilson, Xfoto to Li«0 Beyond Your Memns 
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The Amazing 
American Boom 


Never has the Affluent Society been more in exndence than 
in the United States today. Some experts see an era of 
permanent prosperity ahead; others are not so hopeful 


A MERICANS TODAY pOSSesS 69 Itlil- 

lion cars, 89-5 million tele- 
JL JL. phones, 60 million television 
sets and 77 million pleasure boats. 
They spend at an annual rate of 
Rs. 198,550 crores, and if they 
haven’t got the ready money to buy 
what they want, they cheerfully go 
into debt—to the current tune 
of Rs. 125,400 crores. 

All this is the product of the great¬ 
est peacetime prosperity the United 
States has ever known —a giddy 
economic world of booming produc¬ 
tion, rising personal incomes and, 
wonder of wonders, declining taxes. 

American consumers, tuned in 
perfectly to the tomtom beat of bet¬ 
ter and better business, seem hell¬ 
bent on improving their standard 
of living. A recent survey found 
that 55 per cent of Americans inter¬ 
viewed count as necessities items 
once classed as luxuries. Four out of 
five, for instance, say they must have 
washing machines; nearly seven out 


of ten say they can’t do without air 
conditioning; and more than half 
wouldn’t think of living without 
wall-to-wall carpeting. On top of 
this, 20 per cent admit to buying 
things they don’t really need. 

The plain fact is that hordes of 
Americans don’t know what it’s like 
to scrape together a living. Some 45 
per cent of the entire population was 
born after the last war started, hence 
has never lived through a really 
sharp slump. As one economist put 
it, “The younger generation takes 
for granted the material things that 
its parents often had to wait 20 years 
to acquire.” 

New Tension, New Products. 

Americans today accept as common¬ 
place spending that would astound 
visitors from other lands. They will 
lay out something like Rs. 14,250 
crores for holiday trips this year —a 
record, of course. Close on 50,000 
private swimming pools were in¬ 
stalled last year (average price: 


Condnu0d from Newnaeek 
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Rs. 17,570). Retailers expect to sell 
2*2 million colour television sets this 
year as against 1*4 million in 1964. 

Americans will lavish nearly 
Rs. 1,425 crores on boats and their 
upkeep in 1965 (ten per cent ahead 
of last year). And they will spend 
more than Rs. 712 crores on their 
lawns, including the purchase of 
some 4-5 million motor mowers. 

All this affluence creates a new set 
of tensions for businessmen. Many 
of the wants are created (with the 
help of Rs. 6,650 crores a year in 
advertising outlays) and gradually 
turn into needs as people wonder 
how they ever did without. There is, 
consequently, a premium on new 
products. The average supermarket 
shopper is exposed to about 100 new 
items each week. 

Some products seem naturals for 
success. General Electric, for in- 
stance, was confident that women 
would buy its self-cleaning electric 
oven, costing Rs. 356 more than 
standard models, to be rid of the 
disagreeable oven-cleaning chore. 
Housewives have bought, and GE 
says its oven is “a tremendous suc¬ 
cess.” But vast numbers of other 
new items have no clear-cut advan¬ 
tage. Eight out of every ten new 
products are failures. Thus does the 
age of affluence, of discretionary 
spending, create the fabled executive 
ulcer. 

But the bold, wise and lucky are 
rewarded. Who would have thought 
that a good many Americans would 
take to electric adding machines for 
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the home? One firm pioneered a 
sales effort with a Rs.*425 model, 
and last year the industry sold 
335,000 units. 

The old tin opener, carving knife 
and toothbrush have done a perfect¬ 
ly adequate job for generations. But, 
intrigued by the convenience, nov¬ 
elty or prestige, swarms of shopp^ers 
now happily buy electric versions at 
many times the price of the conven¬ 
tional models. Last year 3-9 million 
automatic tin openers were sold, 
lus 3-4 million electric tooth- 
rushes. The electric knife was in¬ 
troduced only two years ago, and 
already more than 25 companies are 
competing for a slice of the five- 
million-units market that will prob¬ 
ably develop this year. 

Is there a fly at all in the rich, 
soothing ointment? To William 
McChesney Martin, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, there is. 
Last June, Martin publicly professed 
to find “disquieting similarities be¬ 
tween our present prosperity and the 
fabulous ’20’s” when the United 
States sailed blithely into the crash 
of 1929. 

To be sure, Martin acknow¬ 
ledged that “we may take comfort 
in important differences” between 
the two eras. But the weight of his 
remarks was unmistakable: the cur¬ 
rent business expansion is in danger 
of overheating, and the time may 
well be at hand to cool it off. 

So far, however, those who talk of 
a likely recession amount to only a 
small chorus. Overwhelmingly, 
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businessmen agree with the Presi¬ 
dent's Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers, which reported in May: 
“There is every reason to expect a 
great many more months of good 
economic expansion. So far, we see 
none of the traditional signs that 
have marked the beginning of the 
end of prosp)erity.” In fact, tne CEA 
has begun to speak of “the begin¬ 
ning or a new era,” in which the his¬ 
toric rhythm of boom or bust may 
no longer be inevitable. 

It’s still too early to predict, with 
any certainty, the shape of 1966. But 
the experts are closely watching two 
things for important clues. 

One is capital spending. “If busi¬ 
nessmen raise their sights on ex¬ 
pansion, we will have continued 
strength in the economy for next 
year,” says CEA chairman Ackley. 
Commerce Secretary John Connor 
predicts that capital investment “is 
going to continue heavy into next 
year and the year following.” But 
there is no consensus on the expan¬ 
sion outlook yet. 

The other is something called 
“fiscal drag.” When the government 
pays out more money than it collects 
in taxes, it creates purchasing power 
for individuals and businessmen to 
spend on everything from furniture 
to factories. When, on the other 
hand, the government collects more 
in taxes than it pays out, it with¬ 
draws purchasing power. This can 
help knock down prices, but un¬ 
fortunately it acts as a brake on the 
entire economy. That’s fiscal drag. 


Social Security taxes are due to 
rise in 1966, pulling more money 
out of the economy. On top of this, 
the Treasury reckons that it will col¬ 
lect Rs. 3,325 crores more in income 
taxes each year, at current tax rates, 
if the economy continues to grow at 
5-5 per cent a year. Offsetting this 
somewhat would be the higher 
Social Security benefits expected to 
be paid out in 1966 and the Rs. 2,232 
crore excise-tax cut. 

But that still leaves a drag of 
about Rs. 2,850 crores a year. Treas¬ 
ury Secretary Fowler has appointed 
a committee to study the situation. 
Among possible recommendations: 
higher spending, a new tax cut, or 
a delay of the scheduled increase in 
Social Security taxes. 

The vagueness about 1966 may be 
frustrating to the consumer and 
businessman looking for solid ad¬ 
vice. It is ironic, in fact, that the 
experts are more positive about the 
next decade than about the next 
year. They can project long-term 
trends, but can’t spot possible peaks 
and valleys in between. And the 
one long-range certainty is that the 
economy will continue to grow—as 
population, purchasing power and 
jobs also expand. 

Meanwhile, businessmen, govern¬ 
ment officials and economists are 
watching the road just ahead. Many 
of them are confident that they can 
help to steer the business cycle as 
well as ride it. In this sense, at least, 
the affluent American economist 
has entered a new era. 
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NUREYEV 
LIVES TO DANCE 


By Hubert Saal 

In a (lass by himself, tm 
istar quality has lifted 
Britain s Royal Ballet to 
nezv heights of popularity 


Condensed from Newsweek 
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H e has cruel high cheek bones, 
Bowing fair hair, burning 
brown eyes, and a powerful, extra- 
ordinarily graceful body. They 
queue for hours to see him. Ana 
after the last curtain they stand and 
cheer, defying the houselights, sum¬ 
moning forth one last re^ bow. 

Rudolf Nureyev, son m a peasant, 
is the reigning prince of dancers. 



mUEYEV UVES TO DANCE 


Wherever he dances, he generates a 
rare excitement and enthusiasm. 
Coven t Garden audiences shower 
the stage with flowers and chant, 
“We want Rudi.’’ Said Sir David 
Webster, director of the Royal 
Opera House: “Nurcyev raises the 
temperature around here.” 

His kind of dancing—star quality 
—is a blessing and a curse. The 
great dancers usually burn them¬ 
selves out at an early age. Since the 
legendary Nijinsky, it has taken, 
nearly 50 years for another super- 
star to come along with whom he 
can be compared. 

“I am myself,” says Nureyev. His 
self, his individualism, has been the 
mainspring of his dancing and his 
life. The dancer, now 27, was born 
on a train, and this has always sym¬ 
bolized his rootlessness to him. “I 
have no country,” he says. “For me 
a country is just a place to dance. 
Your roots are your work. Work is 
sacred.” 

He grew up in Tartary, in Bash¬ 
kir, east of the Urals, obsessed with 
the Kirov Ballet school in far-off 
Leningrad and determined to get 
there in spite of strenuous parental 
objections. 

“My father was a peasant in a 
family of many children. The gov¬ 
ernment gave him everything, and 
he sacrificed his whole life for 
Russia. He was the most honest man 
I ever met. But I don’t want his 
honesty. If somebody’s born differ¬ 
ent, then he must be different.” 

At 17, late for a dancer, Nurcyev 


won grudging admission to the 
Kirov. 

Outspoken, unsociable, indepen¬ 
dent, he made it quickly clear to 
the Kirov that it had caught a 
Tartar by the tail. “They, the com¬ 
pany, fed me, taught me, thought 
for me,” he says. “And in return 
they owned me. I wanted to own 
myself.” Nureyev made a spectacu¬ 
lar leap to freedom. 

In 1961, during the Kirov Ballet’s 
Paris season, he avoided his country¬ 
men, found French friends, and 
tasted the heady wine of the West. 
It was only at Le Bourget airport, 
from where the company was flying 
to its London engagement, that he 
realized something was wrong. 
“Some of the ballerinas were crying 
and looking at me. They wouldn’t 
usually cry for me—they didn’t even 
like me.” For “dangerous in¬ 
dividualism,” he was being sent 
back to Russia. Clearly it meant the 
end of foreign travel, and perm¬ 
anent obscurity as a dancer. “I 
would rather have died,” he said. 

A friend described the scene. 
“Nureyev, green with fright, was 
followed closely by two Russian 
bodyguards. He kept saying, ‘This 
is terrible, this is terrible. I won’t go 
back!’ 

“At last he cried out in anguish 
for help. Two French officials were 
hastily summoned, into whose arms 
Nureyev hurled himself, gasping, ‘I 
want to stay! ’ ” 

“They put me into a room to 
think it over,” Nureyev recalled. “I 
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think about the hundreds of millions 
of Russians and the hundreds of 
millions of Chinese and beside them 
me—little me. But I know that little 
me was more important than all the 
hundreds of millions. A bird must 


fly.” 

He was suddenly sober. “I know 
then that I never go back to 
my own country and that I never 
be happy in yours.” Then, in his 
mercurial way, he smiled: “And I’ll 
die on exactly the day I want.” 

In Paris, Nureyev was the avatar 
of Rousseau’s noble savage, innocent 
of civilization’s taint. He had a 
primitive fear of injections, had 
never been in a taxi, and was 
described by actress Jeanne Moreau 
as “a frightened, wild animal.” 

He was a born outsider, even 
when six months later he went to 
London at the invitation of Dame 
Margot Fonteyn. He lived in a 
succession of furnished rooms, re- 
jecting all possessions except a 
rapidly growing record collection 
which he carted about like the 
crown jewels of Tsarist Russia. Of 
manners he knew little. It took him 
months to learn to say good morn¬ 
ing. Please and thank you took 
longer. 

But there is a Russian proverb: 
“If you live like the wolves, you 
howl like the wolves.” In Russia 
Nureyev had earned Rs. 1)425 a 
month. As that doubled, trebled, 
sky-rocketed to Rs. 11,875 a per¬ 
formance, he began to display 
understandable avarice. He began 


acquiring loot—expensive cine¬ 
camera and gold watchi a bulging 
wardrobe, Rs. 3,325-a-month fur¬ 
nished Rats, a Rs. 5 lakhs villa in 
France, a Rs. 50,000 Mercedes-Benz. 

Like a bullfighter or boxing 
champion, wherever he goes Nurey¬ 
ev is surrounded by fawning ad¬ 
mirers. Yet he seems more alone 
than ever, his face both hunted and 
haunted by the curious crowds. “I 
should probably miss it if they 
didn’t stare,” he says. “This is why 
I dance.” And he added, “Show 
people are sacrifice people.” 

Nureyev’s temperament is per¬ 
verse and explosive. His emotions 
spin like a weather vane, to laugh¬ 
ter, to sullenness. Sensitive, ex¬ 
tremely intelligent, he says things 
that are deliberately misleading or 
meaningless. “You have to crucify 
others to survive,” he insists. “S(^ 
phistication is crucifixion. Sophisti¬ 
cation is survival.” 

At a party for Gian Carlo Men- 
otti, he received a glass of wine as 
he entered and was informed that 
everyone was helping himself to 
spaghetti. Angered by a rude re¬ 
mark, he tossed the wine from his 
glass and cried, “Nureyev is served 
his spaghetti!” 

That Nureyev had fled to the 
West was not made public in Russia 
for two years, and then it was an¬ 
nounced through a vicious personal 
attack on him by Serge Lifar, the 
dancer. But Nureyev never says a 
word against Russia. “It’s all 
algebra, it’s equations, Russia, the 
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West, both equal.” Had it made no 
difference that he had left Russia 
for the West? “Ah,” he answered, 
“my equal is different from theirs.” 

What had freedom meant to him 
then? “I’m left here alone for my 
disaster or my eood. It’s true that’s 
why I came—out here when you 
need somebody, you haven’t any¬ 
body. It was like jumping into the 
cola water naked. Sometimes I don’t 
want to be individual.” 

Nureyev has preserved a rigorous 
artistic discipline. His development 
as an artist has been rapid. He has 
contributed more than star mag¬ 
nitude to the Royal Ballet. His pro¬ 
found musicality and astonishing 
memory for entire ballets have 
enriched the repertoire with Russian 
versions of ballets like Raymonda, 
La *Bayad^re, and parts of Swan 
La\e. As a choreographer, more 
and more boldly Nureyev has in¬ 
troduced his own phrasing into his 
revivals. 

His own dancing expresses equal¬ 
ly the primitive and the refined. He 
can be a romantic, all command and 
colour. Or he can be as refined as a 
diamond, catching with every leap 
and revolution the sparkling spec¬ 
trum that is dance at its most 
brilliant. 

The force and precision of his 
dancing obscure the lyric quality, 
the easy transitions from one step 
and tempo to another. He does not 
explode like dynamite on stage. 
Instead he gathers his strength slow¬ 
ly, like a rocket rising, in motion all 



economy. Significantly, Nureyev’s 
choreography glorifies the male 
dancer. Yet with the acrobatics and 
the gallant lifting, he promotes the 
kind of delicacy that enables the 
male to match the ballerina, step for 
step. “Why not?” Nureyev asks. “A 
pas de deux is a dialogue of love. 
How can there be conversation if 
one partner is dumb?” 

He is an exceptional teacher. 
Dancers rehearse for him with a 
zeal that combines respect and ador¬ 
ation—and he responds with good 
humour, patience and sternness. 
When one girl, at the end of a long 
day, rebelled after he asked her for 
the thousandth time to repeat a tax¬ 
ing step, he said, “I want. You 
must.” She did. “You see,” he said, 
“here is Russian, teaching English 
girls how to be Spanish gipsies in 
the French language.” 

When he demonstrates, the studio, 
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mirrored on three wails, becomes 
alive with Nureyevs, soaring in on 
every side like an endless army. In 
that tight small world, the prison of 
the ballet, it is clear that Nureyev is 
at home, that here confusion be¬ 
comes clarity and he is free. 

Asked to speculate on the future 


he says, “When I look into the 
crystal ball—I see another crystal 
ball.” 

When pressed, he adds, “I see my 
life as a logical progression, from 
small town, to school, to the West, 
to the world. Who knows, I may 
yet be Icarus and fly to the sun.” 



Frofti Foreign Parts 

It is reported that an Italian has invented an electric fork, operated by 
a tiny battery, which automatically winds on the spaghetti. 

At a recent Dim festival a Swedish entry was specifically praised by 
critics for its brevity. It was then discovered that the projectionist had 
unwittingly failed to show one of the reels of the film. No one had missed 
it at all. 

For parents who sometimes feel their teenage children should be in a 
padded cell, a builder in Texas is providing just that in a model home. 
The special room, equipped with telephone, radio, record player and 
study facilities, is coated with five layers of foam-rubber padding to muffle 
sounds. 

At San Andres, Colombia, a young secretary was arrested and fined 
500 pesos for appearing in a topless bikini on the beach. The fine was paid 
by a male admirer who passed a hat among the crowd. 

Tab-top beer cans are being used by oceanographers in their study of 
undersea geology off the coast of Baja California, Mexico. In recent dives, 
tab-top beer cans thrown overboard by Mexican fishermen were found 
buried under two inches of sediment. Since the scientists know the cans 
first appeared in the area a year ^o, they can ascertain the rate at which 
sediment there is building up. ‘!l^ey say the cans give a better dating 
method than fossils or carbon'14 tests, and they call the technique “beero- 
graphy.” 

In Spain, a seSorita can’t even get an old-fashioned guitar serenade any 
more. Today’s lovesick young men loiter under balconies playing rock ’n’ 
roll on transistor radios and portable gramophones. As a result of com¬ 
plaints, several towns have prohibited the street playing of electronic 
devices between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


Each individml runs on a differenl 
sleep budget. It is important to knoxc 
your daily requirement—and get it 


SLEEP: 


How Much Do You Need? 


By J. D. Ratcliff 

W HAT IS sleep^ How much Dr. Nathdniel Kleitman, who spent 
do we need and how do 40 years studying sleep: “The 
we achieve it? The an- average amount required is no more 
swers should be easy—but aren’t, applicable to a particular individual 
Yet, as scientists pursue the subject, than an average-sizt hat or shoe 
the pieces of the puzzle are gradu- would be.” Some people have real 
ally falling into place. need of ten hours a night. Others, 

Although little is known about like Dr. Alton Ochsner of the Ochs- 
sleep itself, a great deal is known ner Clinic, hud four hours sufH- 
about what happens to the body cient. If Dr. Ochsner feels fatigued 
during sleep. The heart slows down during the day he closes his eyes and 
from about 75 to 60 beats a minute, takes a five-minute nap—he needs 
body temperature and basal meta- only seconds to go into sound and 
bolic rate fall slightly, breathing refreshing sleep. Dr. Michael Dc- 
drops from 16 to 12 breaths a Bakey, world-renowned vascular 
minute. Yet some activity steps up. surgeon, follows a similar pro¬ 
per reasons unknown, sweat glands gramme. On a plane he buckles his 
become particularly active. Physiol- scat^belt and is sound asleep before 
ogists once thought less blood the plane leaves the runway. Aware 
flowed to the brain. They now of it or not, if wc are tired enough 
know that the flow increases we all “micro sleep”: eyes remain 
periodically. open, but for a few seconds we 

How much sleep do we need.? blank out, providing refreshment 
Variations here are notable. Says for the tired brain. 

Conittutd from Fomffy WeMy 
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The world is geared to eight hours 
of sleep at a single stretch, in the 
night. Would we do better to follow 
the example of the rest of the animal 
world, taking sleep in a number of 
small doses? There is evidence that 
this might be so for some individ¬ 
uals. The body recovers rapidly 
from mild fatigue but can take a 
disproportionately long time to re¬ 
cover from deep fatigue. Students 
have found two three-hour sleep 
[H'riods more refreshing than a 
single eight-hour span. Architect- 
inventor R. Buckminster Fuller 
t(H)k a half-hour nap every three 
hc)urs round the clock, for a total of 
four hours’ sleep a day. He worked 
for a year at peak efficiency on this 
programme, and gave it up only 
because it interfered with business. 

Arc you getting all the sleep you 
need? Certainly a large proportion 
of us aren’t. A study of 1,122 univer¬ 
sity students showed that over a 
third woke tired in the morning. 
One poll indicated that more than 
half of us have sleep difficulties at 
least part of the time. 

Animals when deprived of sleep 
become vicious. Human beings de¬ 
nied sleep for several days get strik- 
ing psychopathological symptoms. 
Hallucinations arc common. One 
man saw a woman standing by a re¬ 
frigerator and attempted to help her 
in—he thought it was a car. Another 
complained that floor tiles were 
heaving like the surface of a 
troubled lake. 

If prolonged sleep deprivation 
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causes such dramatic symptoms, 
what about a mild sifeep deficit? 
Everyone is familiar with the un¬ 
reasonableness of a sleepy child. 
Apparently something or the sort 
happens to adults who skimp on 
sleep. Dr. Hans Selye of the Uni¬ 
versity of Montreal, originator of 
the famed “stress theory’’which sug¬ 
gests that continuous stress from any 
source may be the root cause of the 
major killer diseases, says, “Lack of 
sleep in itself is a stress.” 

In i960 New Orleans had an out¬ 
break of Iceland Disease, so named 
because it was first described by two 
Reykjavik doctors. The disease is 
much like mild non-crippling polio 
—muscle pains, headache, slurred 
speech, weakness, fatigue—and 
often persists for months or years. 
Dr. Philip Tiller made a meticulous 
study of five sufferers. He found 
that as long as the victims had suf¬ 
ficient sleep, symptoms were mini¬ 
mal, but when there was a sleep de¬ 
ficit, disability became pronounced. 

Dr. Tiller wondered: Ckiuld lack 
of sleep account for many of the 
vague ills of the aged? Perhaps the 
medical texts were mistaken in say¬ 
ing that older people require less 
sleep. Early in 1963 he began study¬ 
ing the sleep habits of patients aged 
60 or over. 

It was immediately apparent that 
complaints about fatigue, tension 
and apprehension were dispropor¬ 
tionately high among those who got 
seven or less hours of sleep a ni^t. 
For these. Dr. Tiller prescribed ten 
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hours of bed rest at night and a one- 
hour nap in the afternoon. (If they 
couldn’t sleep, they were at least to 
keep eyes closed and radio turned 
off.) Under this regimen sleep be¬ 
gan to come naturally for many 
who had been poor sleepers. A 
striking fact emerged: the after¬ 
noon nap seemed to improve the 
quality of night sleep. But most im¬ 
portant, in many patients the com¬ 
plaints that had brought them to the 
doctor in the first place disappeared*. 

Sleep therapy is finding jobs else¬ 
where. Dr. Edward Harper uses 
prolonged sedation—patients sleep 
for 10 to 14 days but are awakened 
briefly every morning and evening. 
This procedure is used with care¬ 
fully selected patients in a hospital 
when everything else has failed. It is 
producing good results in treating a 
variety of ailments—from asthma to 
ulcerative colitis to skin diseases. 

At Montreal’s Allan Memorial In¬ 
stitute, prolonged-sleep therapy was 
used on mentally ill patients who 
had resisted all other forms of treat¬ 
ment. Of 66 patients who under¬ 
went the therapy, 38 showed either 
marked or moderate improvement. 

In his book. The Challenge of 
Medicine, William Kitay observes: 
“Tension increases as the day goes 
on until it is at a high point in 
the late afternoon. If this point is 
reached day after day and week 
after week, the result may be disas¬ 
trous. But if the business executive 
breaks it at noon with a short nap 
the tension curve drops to near the 


base line, and he awakens for the 
work of the afternoon, refreshed.” 

Dr. Tiller concurs: “As the work 
load increases, so docs the need for 
sleep. The busier the person the 
more he should sleep. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, it’s the exact (opposite course that 
is usually followed.” 

The .same rules apply to the rest 
of us—and particularly to young 
mothers attempting to bring up chil¬ 
dren, run a house and maintain an 
active social life. More and more, 
doctors are advising these women to 
take naps with their children. Says 
Dr. Ochsner: “The siesta habit is a 
good one. It is difficult for many 
to store up a day’s energy needs with 
a single stretch of night sleep.” 

Some people are willing to allot 
adcqu.itc hours for sleep, yet it 
eludes them. For many, “sleep 
routines”—the hot milk, warm bath, 
counting sheep or whatever—are 
valuable. Medical authorities ad¬ 
vise: “Good sleep habits must be 
learned. Go to bed at the same hour 
every night—don’t cat a heavy meal 
before retiring. Don’t listen to the 
radio or read exciting books. Re¬ 
member in what po.sition you wake 
in the morning and assume that 
position on going to bed. Relax 
muscles and thought.” 

A good general rule to follow: 
sleep should be sufficient to allow us 
to wake up spontaneously, refreshed 
and ready to do a day’s work. It 
should be sufficient to permit a high 
level of work performance without 
undue fatigue. 



Ruthlessly hunted for its horn, the 
black rhinoceros has a price 
on its head and needs protection 

By David Reed 


Condttutd from Natutrud WtUhft 



S TANDING in the wilds of Eart 
Africa, he looks, every Inch of 
him, like a prehistoric monster. 
He is five feet six inches high at the 
shoulder and 12 feet from the tip of 
the nose to the root of the tail. Two 
lance-like horns, one much longer 
than the other, jut from his enor¬ 
mous head. He weighs inore than a 
ton. He looks solid, but he is a 
nervous wreck, with a nasty, unpre¬ 
dictable temper. If he senses your 
presence, often as not he will 
charge, thundering straight at you 
like a runaway train. 

Half a century ago, the black rhi¬ 
noceros was a common sight in 
Africa; enormous numbers of these 
great beasts roamed the lowland 
plains and mountain forests. Today 
the rhino is high on the list of ani¬ 
mals that are threatened with ex¬ 
tinction. Fewer than 15,000 have 
survived, and every day their num¬ 
bers dwindle further. 

The rhino is being hunted to 
death for his horns. There is a 
false notioh in parts of Asia that 
ground-up rhino horn is a powerful 
aphrodisiac. As a result it has be¬ 
come one of the most valuable ani¬ 
mal products in the world. An 
average-size horn can be bought for 


about Rs. 330 in Mombasa or some 
other Indian Ocean port, and 
resold for Rs. 14,250 or more in 
the Orient. And so an illegal but 
flourishing business has sprung up. 

Although the rhino is not exactly 
a lovable creature, his extinction 
would be a great loss, for he is 
unique. A leftover from prehistoric 
ages, he has changed little since 
the time when his ancestors roamed 
the earth—even Europe and North 
America—^in company with masto¬ 
dons and sabre-toothed tigers. His 
only living relatives are the horse, 
the zebra and the tapir. 

Nature seems to have slipped up 
when designing the rhino. His legs 
appear ridiculously short for his 
great body. His half-inch-thick skin 
sags loosely, looking like an old rug 
that has been Rung across his frame. 
He has a keen sense of smell and 
acute hearing, but his eyesight (like 
his intelligence) is exceedingly dim. 
An elephant or buffalo will spot a 
human being some distance away 
and move o^, but a rhino can’t see 
a man until he is almost upon him. 
Then trouble starts. 

The black rhino is amazingly 
agile. He can leap from a prone 
position in the twinkling of an eye 
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charge at 30 miles an hour and 
scramble up steep rocky slopes like 
a mountain goat. His fury is direct¬ 
ed at inanimate objects as often as 
humans. He will charge a car and, 
with his great horns, reduce it to 
scrap. One Kenya game warden 
found a rhino stuck in a mudhole 
and pulled him out with his Land 
Rover. The quarrelsome beast re¬ 
paid the favour by caving in the side 
of the vehicle. On another occasion, 
a rhino was seen battering furiously 
at a parked tractor. Rhinos some¬ 
time charge passing trains. But 
this is an uneven match: the train 
wins. 

The black rhino’s bad temper is 
such that he is even conceived in a 
rage. If a female feels amorous, she 
charges headlong at a likely suitor 
and bashes and gores him until he is 
a bloody mess. If, after this, the 
male is still willing—^and, of course, 
still alive—mating takes place. The 
female may then batter the male a 
few more times for good measure. 

After 18 months of gestation, a 
bouncing 6o-pound baby is born. 
(Twins are unknown.) The calf 
suckles until he is about two years 
old. By the time he is five to seven, 
he is fully grown and goes off to live 
by himself. Black rhinos lead a soli 
tary existence all their lives. If two 

* The black rhinoceroa has a peaceful cousin, 
the rare white rhinoceros (the world's lar|;est 
land animal next to the elephant). Once thought 
to be extinct, the white rhino has made a limited 
recovery. There are almost 1,000 in reserves in 
Southern Africa as well as those fiMlnd occa¬ 
sionally near the headwaters of the White Nile 
and in the Conifo. 
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bulls meet, they may battle until 
one or both are dead. • 

Oddly enough, the rhino is con¬ 
sidered the most easily tameable 
animal in Africa. Once penned, he 
soon becomes so gentle mat he will 
eat out of his keeper’s hand. Captive 
rhinos will come on call to have 
their cars rubbed, and some will 
roll over to have their stomachs 
scratched. The only problem is the 
rhino’s bulk. If he should lean 
against you ^playfully, well, look 
out! 

Rhinos are amazingly adaptable. 
They arc found in the entire range 
of African terrain—from scorching 
deserts to middle-altitude bush- 
lands to the chilly summits of 
i2,ooo-foot mountains. They can 
survive for months in areas lacking 
surface water, and exist on the 
moisture acquired from eating suc¬ 
culent plants. But their range is 
constantly dwindling. Black rhinos 
once ranged over much of sub- 
Saharan Africa; now they arc 
confined mos^ to Kenya and 
neighbouring Tanzania.* 

The big event in a rhino’s day 
comes soon after sundown, when he 
spends several hours at the water- 
hole—nearly always the same one, 
diough it may be as much as ten 
miles from home. This is the only 
time that he appears even faintly 
happy; he will romp about play¬ 
fully, then wallow in the mud and 
massage himself against trees and 
rocks. Afterwards he returns home, 
and serious dining begins. Barging 
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through the bush like a bulldozer, 
he eats like a vacuum cleaner, using 
his prehensile lip to wrench leaves 
and buds from trees and shrubs. 
Even the sharpest thorns arc con¬ 
sumed with relish. When morning 
comes he looks for shade and rests 
through the day. Usually he lies 
down, but sometimes he dozes 
standing up, his head hanging down 
in a pose of utter woe. 

The rhino has only one friend in 
the world—the little tickbird, who 
rides on his back and picks ticks 
from his hide. If something ap¬ 
proaches while a rhino is dozing, 
the birds screech a warning. But the 
rhino’s luck is such that hunters 
often rely on the presence of tick- 
birds to lead them to the rhino. 

Apart from man the rhino has no 
natural enemies; but man is enough. 
Both white and native hunters have 
littered Africa with the bleached 
bones of these great beasts. Today 
licensed hunting has been curtailed 
sharply, but the rhino’s numbers 
continue to decline at the hands of 
African poachers. Tribesmen even 


invade the game reserves in quest of 
the animals. Some kill with pois¬ 
oned arrows or spears. But the 
cruellest method is that of fixing 
wire snares, attached to heavy logs, 
along rhino trails. Once snared, the 
rhino drags the log for miles until 
he drops from exhaustion. The 
poachers then chop ofT the horns 
and leave the ton of meat to rot. 
Soon there is only a spiral of vul¬ 
tures to mark the demise of one 
more rhino. 

Another problem is that ex¬ 
panding populations of humans and 
domestic animals have taken over 
much of the rhino’s habitat. But to¬ 
day, with the help of wildlife organ¬ 
izations the East African govern¬ 
ments arc making efforts to save at 
least some of the animals. Perhaps 
the best one can hope for is that it 
will be possible to concentrate the 
surviving rhinos in closely guarded 
sanctuaries. If this can be done, 
future generations will be able at 
least to see and to marvel at one 
of the most irascible, forlorn and 
strange creatures on earth. 


Invitation to the Vaults 

While browsing through a small general store on a remote island I 
asked the store’s owner if the island offered any entertainment for the 
stranded tourist. He thought for a minute, then pointed to a poster in the 
window: “Everyone invited to the annual Cemetery Meeting. Help keep 
our cemetery clean! All welcome next Friday from 7 to 9. (Those with 
plots must attend.)’’ —k. m. 

An invitation to join a local fencing club reads: “Join us now. New 

blood always welcome.’* —Mr«. B. B. in Weelund 
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j Vibrations caused l)y 
earthquakes enable 
'dentists to probe deep into 
'die structure of our pla?iet 

When the 
Earth Rang 
Like a Bell 

By Earl Ubell 

I T WAS Good Friday, March 27, 
1964. Many miles deep under 
Alaska, a huge slab of rock berit 
i under the pressure of a shifting 
i earth. At 5.36 p.m., the slab snapped 

[ with the energy of 100 hydrogen 
! bombs. The recoil played snapthe- 
j whip with the whole state of Alaska, 

I spreading panic and killing 115 peo- 

pie. Releasing more energy than 
the disastrous 1906 San Francisco 
shock, that Good Friday earthquake 
excited the great Pacific Ckean, 
heaving huge waves down the West 
Coast and out into the Pacific to 
terrorize Hawaii and Japan. 

In the midst devastation, the 
earthquake performed a little- 
noticed service. Scientists, before 


this earthquake, had drawn up the 
most accurate three-dimensional 
anatomical chart ever made of this 
planet, from its iron-nickel core up 
through 4,000 miles of rock to the 
surface where we and a thin film of 
life cling precariously. The Good 
Friday earthquake verified this chart 
and may help to reveal new details 
of the deep structure of the earth, 
and even how the world began. 

That huge tremor, like a clapper 
in a bell, set the earth—all 6,000 
trillion tons of rock—ringing. For 
earthquake waves behave in many 
respects like sound waves: they 
echo, bend and “sing” at different 
pitches. But instead of air it is rock 
vibrating. And so our planet sang 
a hundred different “tunes,” heard 
not by human ears but by seismo¬ 
graphs. 

If you had viewed the whole 
globe at that time, from some van¬ 
tage-point in space, you would have 
seen it jiggle like a spoonful of jelly. 
It took an hour for one shape, or 
mode, to form; others appears and 
disappeared in minutes. In one 
mode the world looked like a foot¬ 
ball, in another it developed girlish 
dimples. Instruments picked up at 
least 80 different moaes of vibra¬ 
tion. Of course, you would have 
needed super-sight to see these 
changes of shape. For the earth actu¬ 
ally moved up and down less than 
an inch at any particular spot, al- 
/lUough the movement spread like a 
gentle ripple over hundreds of miles. 
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Our planet continued to tremble for 
at least three weeks. 

Only in the last few years has any 
progress been made in what scien¬ 
tists call free-oscillations research. 
But it was back in 1880 that an 
English mathematician, A. £. H. 
Love, made the first surmise. His 
mathematical formulas told him 
that a really big earthquake should 
jiggle the whole earth, make it ring 
as if it were a plucked guitar string. 

When you strike a guitar string, 
you start an up-and-down move¬ 
ment of the string—a wave—going 
out in two directions. As each wave 
hits the end of the string it bounces 
back to meet its twin in the centre. 
The waves then combine to vibrate 
the string at a fundamental fre¬ 
quency, its pitch or note. This pitch 
aepends on the string’s tightness 
and thickness and the material of 
which it is composed. 

According to Love’s theory, when 
a slab of rock breaks, as in an earth¬ 
quake, it strikes the rocks around it 
and waves travel out in all direc¬ 
tions, some scooting along the sur¬ 
face and others plunging deep into 
the earth’s interior. Eventually they 
meet their fellows coming round 
the other side and through the 
planet’s body. They combine, as on 
the guitar string, and soon the whole 
earth pulses in a fundamental fre¬ 
quency or pitch plus all the over- 
tones-^i.e., in free oscillation. 

The spread of the waves depends 
on the composition and density of 
the rock through which they go. In 


general, the harder the rock the 
faster the wave. Some career along 
at 1,000 miles in three minutes—as 
fast as an earth satellite. 

Love’s idea lay sleeping until the 
middle of this century, when Dr. 
Hugo BeniofT of the California In¬ 
stitute of Technology invented an 
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instrument to pick up the very low 
notes of earth’s sound waves. On 
November 4, 1952, a huge earth¬ 
quake struck the Kamchatka Penin¬ 
sula of eastern Siberia and Dr. 
Benioff’s instruments picked up a 
wave that took 57 minutes to go 
from crest to crest. He suspected that 
wave to be not a direct shock wave 
but a free oscillation of the planet. 

With this clue, Dr. Chaim Pe- 
keris, a geophysicist and mathema¬ 
tician at the Weizmann Institute of 
Science in Israel, put a computer to 
work on the problem in 1959. The 
computer clacked out the funda¬ 
mental numbers by which scientists 
could recognize in the earthquake 
records of the future a ringing earth 
if ever it rang. Dr. Pekeris wrote out 
the “melodies” to look for in the 
seismic wiggles. 

On the morning of May 21, i960, 
the great fault off the coast of Chile 
slipped and the shock of this sudden 
movement shook the landscape for 
hundreds of miles. This time the 
seismologists were ready. Instru¬ 
ments, including Dr. Benioff’s de¬ 
vice, had been planted above and 
below ground thousands of miles 
apart, in California and New Jersey. 
They “felt” the earth moving up 
and down or sideways as the waves 
marched by, and measured these 
movements. When the seismologists 
looked at the \ 
paper records, 
them that the earth had indeed shiv¬ 
ered in harmony. They saw 40 dif¬ 
ferent notes, and the notes were very 


dggling lines on their 
one glance convinced 


close to what Dr. Pekeris’s computer 
had told him to expect.* 

From then on, the world’s geolo¬ 
gists recognized the importance of 
a ringing earth. Since the pitch of 
any free oscillations, like those of a 
guitar string or bell, depends on 
size, shape and material structure, 
and since seismologists know the 
size and shape of the earth, they 
realized they could work back¬ 
wards to determine the earth’s 
structure. In the last five years, this 
programme has succeeded bril¬ 
liantly. 

From analysis of more obvious 
earthquake waves, gathered over 
half a century, seismologists had al¬ 
ready evolved a rough picture of the 
make-up of the earth. The tradi¬ 
tional model of our planet revealed 
it to be layered like an onion, in five 
major zones. On top lies a thin, soft 
peel, the crust—only 25 to 40 miles 
deep, and containing all the oceans, 
continents, mountains and most of 
the earthquakes. Below this crust are 
the upper mantle, lower mande, 
outer core and inner core. 

Dr. Don Anderson and other 
scientists have found layers within 
layers of that onion. Just below the 
crust stands the first sub-layer of the 
upper mande, 30 miles thick and 
composed of solidified rock. The 
temperature there may be 2,000 de¬ 
grees F., near the melting-point of 
the rock. 

Just below that, the free-oscilla- 
tions computations have uncovered 
a peculiar zone of rock extending 
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downward for 140 miles. Although 
this band is under more pressure 
than the one above it, it is not so 
rigid. Dr. Anderson calls it plastic. 

“This zone can apparently move 
up and down somewhat,” he says. 
“This may explain why the de- 
glaciated Scandinavian peninsula, 
having lost the heavy weight of its 
ice overburden, is now rising three 
inches a century.” 

This zone, according to one 
theory, may also be the birthplace 
of volcanoes. Magma—hot flowing 
rock—originating here flows up 
through breaks in the upper mantle 
and then up through the,crust. 

At the lower edge of the plastic 
zone the rock suddenly becomes 
more dense and relatively rigid 
again. The atoms of the rock have 
moved closer together under the tre¬ 
mendous pressures above and take 
up less volume. 

For the next 200 miles, the mantle 
gradually becomes denser. At 400 
miles below the earth’s surface the 
density of the rock is twice that of 
granite. Here is the lower boundary 
of the 370-mile-thick upper mantle. 
Below this point the lower mantle 
extends for 1,400 miles with a grad¬ 
ual increase of density. Looking 
again to the ringing earth computa¬ 
tions, Dr. A.nderson has detected a 
much closer molecular packing in 
the lower mantle than was previous¬ 
ly supposed. 

Below the mantle lies the core. 
Seismology formerly distinguished 
two zones in the 2,100-mile-thick 


core; a hard ball (inner core), and a 
coverlet of liquid 1,300 miles thick 
(outer core). 

The liquid outer core, composed 
of iron, nickel and silicon (a com¬ 
ponent of sand), is more than three 
times as dense as granite. The pres¬ 
sure there may be over 1,000 million 
pounds per square foot, a force that 
has crushed the atoms together. 
Some geologists believe that this 
core liquid behaves as a dynamo, 
creating electric currents which in 
turn generate magnetism as if the 
earth were a coil of wire. 

The solid ball at the centre is 
denser still. A cubic foot of it weighs 
nearly half a ton. Geologists think 
it is similar to the iron-nickel alloy 
of meteorites. At the moment, scien¬ 
tists are analysing the free oscil¬ 
lations of the earth to learn more 
about the core. 

In addition to earth structure, 
geophysicists arc examining the free 
oscillations for clues about the origin 
of earthquakes in an effort to learn 
how to predict the big, dangerous 
ones. If geologists could measure the 
strain of the rock at various earth- 
quake-prone locations in the crust, 
they could predict when a huge slab 
of bending or sliding rock was about 
to snap, and an alarm could be 
sounded. 

Ringing-earth analysis is still a 
new approach, but it has already 
paid off in many ways. Having just 
discovered that the earth can play a 
tune, the scientists are now learning 
how to sing along with it. 
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By Ogden Nash 


A famous humorist confesses his perplexity 
after years of confronting the female mind 


A NY MAN who thinks that bio- 
logical differences are all 
JL jL that distinguish the male 
from the female is in trouble. 

After an exploratory trip, which 
as I write has lasted for nearly 62 
years, I venture to set down a few 
observations on the matter. The trip 
took me into the dark continent of 
the feminine mind, a bewildering 
land where a lamb can turn into a 
lioness or a butterfly into a hornet at 
the drop of an ill-considered word. 
It is uncharted country, so at no 
time could I plan for what might lie 
ahead except bv looking over my 
shoulder at the nx)tprints of my past 
mistakes. 

It has eventually become plain to 


me, for instance, that women would 
rather be right than reasonable, and 
they usually are. Sometimes, taking 
off from a false premise, they will 
leap with the speed of light to a 
correct conclusion. At other times, 
with the correct conclusion looking 
them in the eye, they will wander 
through a myriad of fascinating by¬ 
ways before seizing on it. 

This latter characteristic is clearly 
exemplified in the case of Mrs. 
Judith Loftus, at whose riverside' 
shanty Huck Finn turned up clad 
in a calico gown and sunbonnet, 
giving his name as Sarah Williams. 
It was instantly obvious to Mrs. 
Loftus from the way Huck bungled 
the threading of a needle that he was 
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not a girl, but her devious feminine 
mind required further proof of the 
.already proven, so she dropped a 
lump of lead unexpectedly into his 
4 ap, causing him to clap his legs 
together on it (sure indication of a 
breeches wearer) instead of instinc¬ 
tively spreading them to make a 
basket of his gown. Actually, she 
could have spared herself all this 
trouble if immediately on the ap¬ 
pearance of the little waif she had 
expressed admiration for its fetching* 
bonnet and gown. Unless the reply 
was, “These awful things? I just 
picked them up,from a little man 
round the corner,” the calico-clad 
stranger was clearly an impostor. 

This brings to mind another femi¬ 
nine trait. 

Women, when about to set forth 
for a dance, the theatre or a 
speech day, have a tendency to 
pace the floor moaning that they 
look awful. Their clothes arc out of 
fashion, their figures are out of con¬ 
trol, their coiffure resembles a hay¬ 
stack and their shoes don’t match 
their handbags. They are, they re¬ 
mark bitterly, nothing but frowzy 
old hags. The husband is now in a 
.cul-de-sac, with the furies closing in. 
What reassuring phrase is expected 
of him? “No, you arc not a frowzy 
old hag”? Unconvincing. “Yes, you 
arc a frowzv old hag”? Impolitic. 

The hard truth is that there is 
nothing a man can say without 
bringing the roof down on his head; 
best to hold his peace, remembering 
the aphorism or the Fool in Lear: 


“There was never yet fair woman 
but she made mouths in a glass.” 

Women are at all times consider¬ 
ably less taciturn than men, and this 
difference is accentuated when they 
arc on their feet. I attribute this to 
high heels, which tilt the body for¬ 
ward so that the blood flows into the 
front of the brain, thus stimulating 
the speech centre. 

The fact is that a standing woman 
is a talking woman. A glance round' 
your favourite restaurant will con¬ 
firm this statement. Pick a table, 
any tabic. The diners, a husband 
and wife, are gazing rapturously at 
a perfect souffle which has just been 
s-“t before them. As they pick up 
their forks they are startled by a 
shrill cry of recognition from a lady 
on her way out. The husband, nap¬ 
kin in one hand and the other 
ressed against the table for balance, 
alf rises to a compromise position 
that resembles the paralysed crouch 
of a Unitarian at an Episcopal ser¬ 
vice who thought the prayer was 
over when it wasn’t. 

The visitor then enters on a ten- 
minute conversation with the wife, 
beginning with her wonder at the 
coincidence of their both being in 
the same restaurant, and touching 
lighdy on children and the diffi¬ 
culties of finding domestic help. She 
finally departs and the husband sits, 
only to find that the souffi^ has 
already sat. 

Another bit of the feminine mys¬ 
tique shows itself at the dinner-table 
when a man asks his wife to pass the 

6 ! 
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salt, and she says she’ll thank him 
not to swear at her. The cause of this 
unprovoked irritation is simple: she 
is on a diet, some fantastic piece of 
jiggery-pokery she has come across 
in an article illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs of sulky sun-tanned models 
scrawny enough to be drawn 
through a wedding ring like a fine 
silk scarf. She has gained nearly two 
pounds in the last 15 years and is 
concerned about her figure. 

Her husband is not concerned 
about her figure, only her disposi¬ 
tion, on which the diet has a devas¬ 
tating effect. When she faithfully 
adheres to a regimen of yoghourt, 
skim milk and oyster juice, her con¬ 
stant hunger turns her testy; when 
she defects to a round of fried 
chicken and thick gravy, hot scones 
oozing butter and jam, her con¬ 
science will not be still. A man feels 
no remorse in abandoning a diet; 
indeed he faces the forbidden with 
the same glee that illuminated Don 
Marquis when, after a long period 
of abstinence, he turned up at the 
bar of his favourite club, remarking 
that at last he had conquered that 
damn will-power of his. 

Unpredictable as a woman’s con¬ 
science may be, it is the North Star 
itself compared to her memory. She 
can forget where she laid down hci 
engagement ring five minutes ago, 
but, like a hawk soaring high above 
the landscape of her life, she can 
spot minuscule episodes $0 many 
years away that they are invisible to 
the earthbound masculine eye. I 


once attended a silver wedding 
celebration where gaiety was em¬ 
barrassingly ended when the wife 
suddenly remembered that she had 
prepared lamb chops for the first 
supper after the honeymoon and the 
husband had remarked that he was 
sorry but he had had lamb chops for 
lunch. She said this proved that he 
hadn’t loved her then and hadn’t 
loved her since. 

Such vagaries are eternally beyond 
the comprehension of man, who ex¬ 
pects a woman to be as level-headed 
as he is. 

Man cannot understand woman’s 
propensity for gossip, for ’instance, 
because men don’t gossip. Who 
says men don’t gossip? Men say 
men don’t. Men possess what is 
termed the executive mind, and the 
executive mind is too busy making 
decisions and delegating responsi¬ 
bility to have time for gossip. It 
takes hard-headed masculine think¬ 
ing to decide to offer a woman a 
bunch of flowers while she has both 
hands in a sink full of dishes, and 
real generalship to pass along to a 
capable lieutenant those orders 
which are too trifling for the big 
chief. 

It is because of these different ap¬ 
proaches to life that the world is full 
of men saying, '"Isn’t that just like a 
woman ?” 

But who would care to live 
on a planet where the women 
thought like men? Not I. As long 
as we can cry, '"Vit/e la diffhenceV* 
we are in business. 



A noted commentator on international affairs 
suggests that the U.S. commitment in South 
Vietnam will lead the ivay toivards 
the containment of communist 
aggression everywhere 
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By Roscoe Drummond 


; ' I "HE COLD war is at a turning 

I point—in the Free World’s 

• favour. 

The communists are losing mo¬ 
mentum; the Free World is gaining 
momentum. The United States and 
its allies have it within their reach 
to win ascendancy for freedom if 
they do these things : 

• Recognize that they now face 
the hardest test—not giving up 
when victory is in sight and when 
the communists will be tempted to 
carry the world to the brink of holo¬ 
caust before yielding their ambition. 

• See clearly that the communist 
tactic of dStente —crying peace, 
when they do not mean peace—is a 


device for promoting a take-ovei by 
every means short of nuclear war. 

• Always act to defeat “wars of 
liberation” as rclendessly as the 
communists promote them. 

The dates of the turning of the 
tide in the cold-hot war are Febru¬ 
ary 7, 1965, when, with air strikes, 
the United States took the defence 
of South Vietnam to the source of 
the war, North Vietnam; and April 
7, when President Johnson pro¬ 
claimed his policy of simultaneously 
defending and talking (if the com¬ 
munists wanted to talk). On that 
day the President said, “We will 
not be defeated. We will not grow 
tired. We will not withdraw, cither 
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openly or under the cloak of a 
meaningless agreement.” 

This was the crucial decision, the 
turning point. This was a total com¬ 
mitment to defeat communist ag¬ 
gression before it accumulates the 
momentum of success and reaches 
the point where it cannot be de¬ 
feated. The doctrine itself is not 
new. What is new is that in Viet¬ 
nam, for the first time anywhere, it 
rests on a commitment to succeed in 
defeating the aggression. This is 
why it changes the whole face of .the 
cold war. 

The stronger commitment has not 
come any too soon. I believe it has 
not come too late. It may have come 
at just the right time because the 
communist world is in deep dis¬ 
array, with Moscow and Peking 
irreparably split, and with the 
Soviet Union losing control of its 
East European satellites. Moreover, 
American military and economic 
strength is at a peak. 

Is the decision to win the war in 
Vietnam worth the sacrifice.^ 

In order to answer this question, 
Americans need to look at how 
much they have risked and won 
already. First, the Marshall Plan 
rescued all of Western Europe from 
the overhanging threat of commu¬ 
nism. Then the Western Allies’ aii- 
lift saved West Berlin from the 
Soviet attempt to starve the city’s 
more than two million people into 
submission. The United Nations 
turned back the armed communist 
aggression against South Korea. 
64 


President Kennedy struck from 
Khrushchev’.s hands the instrument 
of nuclear blackmail in Cuba. 

Thus, the Free World has cither 
defeated or blunted three forms 
of communist aggression—(i) eco¬ 
nomic aggression in Western 
Europe; (2) conventional-arms ag¬ 
gression in Korea; (3) nuclear black¬ 
mail in Cuba. 

I am not suggesting that all is 
well in this turbulent world. It isn’t. 
‘But one tends to forget how much 
has gone fight. This is a consider-, 
able record of risking and winning. 
It has a direct bearing on the stake 
in preventing the communists from 
unhinging the Vietnamese gate to 
all South-East Asia. 

In Vietnam the United States 
may well be dealing with the last 
means of aggression which the 
communists nave open to them— 
aggression by guerrilla warfare and 
subversion across an open frontier. 
This form of aggression has hot yet 
been successfully countered. (It was 
not halted in Greece until the Stalin- 
Tito split caused Yugoslavia to close 
the frontier across which satellite 
guerrillas and arms were being sent 
to aid the Greek insurrectionists.) 

If the North Vietnamese aggres¬ 
sion can be defeated, therefore, not 
only will the independence of South 
Vietnam have been preserved but 
the whole pattern of communist 
warsof-liberation to which China 
and the Soviet Union remain com¬ 
mitted will have been set back. Proof 
will be provided that aggression 
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does not pay. And that is what the 
cold war is all about. Nothing less. 

The ingredients of a successful 
U.S. policy that are coming into 
view—and into action—in Vietnam 
are applicable elsewhere. That is 
why Vietnam casts its light ahead. 
The major ingredients are: uncon¬ 
ditional determination to defend 
and unconditional willingness to 
negotiate—simultaneously. 

I do not believe there is any in¬ 
tention on the part of either Presi; 
dent Johnson or of the majority of 
U.S. Congress to let up until the 
aggression is ended by agreement or 
by military action. But it will be 
welj to watch and to measure their 
resoluteness against these basic 
premises of a successful cold-war 
strategy: 

Demonstrate persistency of effort. 
America cannot afford to “grow 
tired,” because the aggressors will 
not grow tired until they see they 
cannot win. 

Be willing to use U.S. power — 
political, economic and military—to 
achieve the Free World’s objective. 
“We will use our power,” said the 
President, “with restraint and with 
all the wisdom that we can com¬ 
mand. But we will use it.” 

Honour our commitments always. 
“We are in South Vietnam because 
we have a promise to keep,” said the 
President. “I intend to keep our 
promise.” 

Match U.S. objectives to U.S. 
power and will. The objeedve in 
Vietnam is crucial but properly 
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limited. President Johnson and his 
supporters do not seek to overthrow 
the communist regime in North 
Vietnam, nor to touch its territory, 
nor to maintain a milital-y base in 
South Vietnam after the aggression 
is settled. They seek only the inde¬ 
pendence of South Vietnam and its 
freedom from future attack. 

On a broader scale, Americans 
hope that internal forces and neces¬ 
sities will ultimately bring increas¬ 
ing freedom to the people of the 
Soviet Union and China; but the 
objective is not to overthrow or even 
harass cither power. The real objec¬ 
tive is to establish conditions for a 
peaceful world in which diversity 
can flourish. 

The U.S. purpose, therefore, must 
be to resist all forms of communist 
aggression against other countries 
until aggression is abandoned. 
Americans must use maximum 
economic and diplomatic resources 
to help countries and peoples to re¬ 
cover their independence from for¬ 
eign domination and freedom from 
regimes imposed on them. 

Communicate fully the U.S. pur¬ 
pose to allies, neutrals and adver¬ 
saries and seek consensus, where 
possible, with major allies. This 
President Johnson has done in 
Vietnam. 

Be sensitive to, but not the cap¬ 
tive of, world public opinion. 

With this strategy the winning of 
the cold war is to^y more attain¬ 
able than at any time since the end 
of the Second World War. 
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Meticulous methods and a uatinm^ult >0! nrc ueticork 
have made this French police or^iini^armu one of the most 

highly respected in the zvorld 


O NE MORNING in I959, foUF 

thugs armed with sub¬ 
machine-guns walked into a 
savings bank in Lyon and Red with 
30,000 francs. The men were 
masked; they left no clues. Yet 13 
hours later the gang’s leader was in 
custody. 

Hero in the case was the Surety 
Nationale, France’s 65,000-man 
national police force which handles 
everything from counter-espionage 
to juvenile delinquency in all towns 
of 10,000 or more population, except 
Paris. Minutes after the holdup, 
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Sfirete operatives were at the Lyon 
bank, interviewing witnesses. Two 
hours later, a description of the case 
was telegraphed to police through¬ 
out France. Reading the brief 
account, detectives at the Surete’s 
national headquarters on the rue 
des Saussaies in Paris noted that the 
job resembled several holdups in the 
Paris area which they suspected had 
been committed by one Nonce 
Luccarotti. Paris informed Lyon, 
giving a description of Luccarotti 
and the aliases he used. 

Surete detectives in Lyon under 
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Henri Tarniquet—today assistant 
director of the Police Judiciaire — 
found Luccarotti registered in a 
local hotel, the Terminus, under a 
false name. A quick visit to the 
Terminus showed that Luccarotti 
had moved out, leaving a suitcase 
which he indicated he would pick 
up at night. 

That evening, Tarniquet cast 
himself as a booking clerk behind 
the reception desk, with four other 
men in disguise stationed in the 
hotel. At 12.30 a.m., Luccarotti re¬ 
turned for his suitcase and was 
arrested. Taken by surprise, he 
blurted out a confession. 

Organization and Structure. 
Luccarotti’s swift arrest illustrates 
the efficiency of the French police 
system. Instead of having a multi¬ 
plicity of independent local forces, 
France is policed by only three 
organizations. 

In the countryside and in the 
towns of less than 10,000 icsidents, 
the Gendarmerie Rationale handles 
routine police duties. In Paris the 
Prefecture de Police, a force of 
25,000, has command, but works in 
liaison with the Suretc. The Siirete 
not only covers all other towns but 
has nationwide jurisdiction in such 
matters as drugs, counterfeiting and 
art frauds. 

The Siiret^’s structure is complex. 
It has five main divisions: the Police 
Judiciaire, a force of 1,300 detectives 
based in Paris and 17 regional head¬ 
quarters; the Police Urhaines, who 
handle routine law enforcement in 


over 2,000 communities; a counter¬ 
intelligence branch, the Surveillance 
dll Terntoire; a political and social 
intelligence branch, the Renseigne- 
ments Generaux; and a mobile, 
semi-military organ i/ation, the 
Compagnies Republicaines de Secu- 
rite, whose members arc probably 
the best riot police on the ('ontinent. 

The Surete’s Paris he.idquarters is 
a labyrinth of dingy, poorly-lit 
olFices. The setting is characteristic: 
throughout France the Suretc is ill- 
housed, has insufficient transport 
and far less scientific equipment 
than do many of the world’s police 
^orers. Hut what the Suretc lacks in 
material means it makes up for in 
centralization and technique. Its 
detective division—the Police judt- 
liaire —solves more than half the 
crimes it investigates. 

The Memory File. I’he advan¬ 
tages of centralization arc nowhere 
more evident than in the massive 
compilation of data on French crime 
and criminals. There is, of course, 
a national fingerprint file, which is 
maintained at the Paris Prefecture 
de Police. The Surete’s files, how¬ 
ever, are of a different sort. The 
general file at Paris headquarters, 
called le fichier central, contains 
four million dossiers on crimes and 
criminals, with ten million index 
cards providing ready cross-refer¬ 
ences. This massive file is the 
Sdrete’s “memory,” which can be 
tapped in a matter of minutes by 
any regional office. 

Even when there is no charge 
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against them, professional criminals 
arc under continual scrutiny. One 
of the chiefs of the Police Judiciaire 
boasts that he usually knows within 
24 hours when an important crimi¬ 
nal moves from one part of France 
to another. This is possible because 
each is catalogued in a circular 
tilled individus h surveiller (indivi¬ 
duals to be watched). 

The circular is a red flag to police 
officers throughout France. It alerts 
them to new faces which suddenly 
turn up in underworld cafes; they 
check it against hotel registers and 
the daily records of people ques¬ 
tioned for traffic violations and 
minor offences. 

Each circular, distributed in 6,000 
copies, provides photographs, physi¬ 
cal description and methods of 
operation of the suspect, together 
with his nicknames, friends, family, 
mistresses, favourite hangouts and 
car number. Any police officer 
encountering the individual is to 
report his whereabouts and activities 
both to the regional office of the 
Police Judiciaire and to Paris head¬ 
quarters. 

In this fashion the PJ collects a 
mass of information helpful in solv¬ 
ing cases. In July 1963 thieves 
burrowed a hole through the wall 
of a bank in Beaune and opened 49 
safe-deposit boxes with an acetylene 
torch. Not long afterwards a similar 
theft occurred in Geneva. Both 
times a roll of asbestos was left 
behind. 

Later, during a police raid on a 
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cafe 60 miles from Beaune, in con¬ 
nexion with another matter, an 
alert detective noticed an asbestos 
roll behind the bar. The bartender 
said it had been left there by a 
customer, to be picked up by some¬ 
one else. 

The PJ regional office ordered the 
cafe to be placed under surveillance; 
everyone coming in and out was 
photographed from a van stationed 
near by. 

On the second day a man emerged 
with the asbestos roll. His photo¬ 
graph was checked against the 
file of individus a surveiller. He 
was identified, along with his 
friends and associates. They were 
all shadowed. Soon two suspects 
were arrested, including the one 
who had picked up the amestos roll. 
A search of their effects turned up 
a ring stolen in the Beaune robbery. 
The men confessed. 

Even more unusual than the 
individus h surveiller circulars is the 
file for so-called individus recher- 
ches, which consists of nearly a 
million multicoloured cards con¬ 
taining information and photo¬ 
graphs of individuals wanted for 
questioning, runaway children, ex- 
[^led aliens and others. The file 
is maintained in its entirety at 300 
police headquarters throughout the 
country. 

Every day hotel registration cards 
all over France are checked against 
it; so are the embarkation cards of 
foreign visitors and the driving 
licences of traffic offenders. Thus, 
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each year 20 to 25 thousand people 
wanted by the police are tracked 
down. 

The fichier complet, connbining 
the individus recherches and the 
individus a surveiller files, illustrates 
the advantage of centralization, for 
the Surete can enforce a uniform 
filing system on ail its subordinate 
units. 

The astonishing range of inform¬ 
ation at the Surete’s command was 
recently underlined when Swiss 
police arrested two suspicious indi¬ 
viduals driving a French car in 
Geneva. The Surete not only iden¬ 
tified one of them as a French 
criminal but named and'described 
eight others likely to be in Geneva 
with him if he was planning a job 
there. 

The Swiss rounded up all eight, 
together with a small arsenal— 
precisc’ly the men the Surete had 
named. 

Informers Help. The Surete 
is one of the most assiduous culti¬ 
vators of informers of any police 
force. Charles Chenevier, a former 
deputy chief of the Police Judiciaire, 
says, “During my 35 years’ service 
I kept repeating to my inspectors: 
‘Have you any informers? No? 
Then take another job. You will 
never be a success as a policeman.’ ’’ 

In France, police have little 
money to pay informers; a detective 
will ofier a drink, but seldom a fee. 
In return for information the Surete 
may overlook a minor delinquency 
or help to get a sentence reducea. 


They also have a valuable persuader 
in the court practice of forbidding 
a criminal to live in a certain area. 
Such an individual is often willing 
to be an informer if the police offer 
not to enforce the order. 

Use of informers once even 
enabled the Surete to solve a British 
murder. Police found a dead man in 
a ditch near St. Albans in Hertford- 
.shire, and Scotland Yard identified 
the victim as a French-Canadian 
named Allard who ran a small 
jeweller’s shop near Soho in Lon¬ 
don. But endless questioning of 
Allard’s neighbours and customers 
failed to find the murderer. 

On the hunch that Allard was not 
French-Canadian but French, Scot¬ 
land Yard turned to Commissaire 
Divisionnaire Jean Belin of the 
Suif'ie, now retired. Surete files 
quickly revealed “Allard’’ to be a 
Latvian immigrant. Max Kassel, 
who had been expelled from France 
for dabbling in drugs and white 
slavery. 

Belin questioned underworld 
sources and passed on to Scotland 
Yard enough information to enable 
the Yard to deduce that Edouard 
Lacroix, a customer of Kassel’s, 
might have been the murderer. 

The Yard checked further and 
found out that Lacroix had fled to 
France with his mistress. 

In Paris, Belin went back to his 
informers. In a few days he pieced 
together the story of how Lacroix 
had murdered Kassel after a bitter 
argument over an unpaid debt. 
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Lacroix was now in a Paris hotel 
with his girl friend. Bclin hastened 
to the hotel. I’hc girl, who had 
witnessed the crime, broke dow'n 
under questioning; Lacroix con¬ 
fessed. 

In Ilclin’s view, this case typifies 
the differences between the French 
and British approach to a crime. 
“Scotland Yard does not encourage 
the employment of informers,” he 
observed. “The science of British 
detection is based on deduction, the 
close following up of small clues 



and the full exertion of the reason¬ 
ing faculties. It suits the English 
temperament, but to my mind, it 
takes up too much valuable time.” 

Wool and Crepe from the 
Lebanon. A capacity for endless 
pains and mountainous detail is 
another characteristic of the Surete’s 
style. A few years ago, its drugs 
branch, the Office Central des 
Stupefiants, suspected that a Leba¬ 
nese recently arrived in Paris was 
involved in a large-scale drug¬ 
smuggling operation. The contra¬ 
band apparently came from the 
Lebanon to Marseille, and was then 
shipped out to North America, the 
big market. 

The problem was to get proof. 
The police reasoned that the ring 
obviously had to communicate 
frequently—^perhaps by telegram 
and doubtless in code. In France, 
telegrams are kept on file for eight 
months. 

Marseille seemed a reasonable 
place to look, and so eight detec¬ 
tives were given a herculean task 
—to go through the i-2 million 
telegrams sent or received in Mar¬ 
seille during the previous eight 
months. 

The first break came when the 
police found a great many birthday 
and anniversary greetings telegrams 
exchanged between a small group of 
people in Beirut and Marseille; one 
marseillais, for example, received 
three birthday cables in one week 
from the same person in Beirut. 
The police then found that greetings 
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tended to be exchanged before and 
after the arrival of ships. 

The senders and recipients of 
these jolly messages immediately 
became the prime suspects. Track 
ing down all the cables tliat bore 
their names, the police diMoveictl 
that some were transparent in 
meaning, such as a cable from 
Marseille to Havana stating, “Send¬ 
ing you loading bill 35.” At other 
times, words such as laine (wool) 
and crepe were used to describe the 
merchandise; only the initiated 
knew they were slang for drugs. 

After a month, the Surcte’s red¬ 
eyed detectives had found 400 cables 
which documented an' elaborate 
traffic in drugs between the Leba¬ 
non, Marseille and Havana, the 
money being wired back through a 
correspondent in Paris who used 
Swiss bank accounts to screen the 
transfer to the Lebanon. 

The proof established by the tele¬ 
grams was so conclusive that 21 
Frenchmen and Lebanese were 
ultimately convicted. Finding those 
tell-tale cables was like looking for 
uranium in a slag heap, without 
benefit of a Geiger counter—^but 
that is the sort of diligence that has 
made the Surete famous. 

Fringe Operators. Recently the 
Police fudiciaire has adopted a 
novel method of monitoring the 
underworld, establishing task forces 
in half a dozen major towns 
known as '*groupcs de penetration 
du milieu dilinquant" These detec¬ 
tives never join a criminal gang. 


but operate on the fringe, frequent¬ 
ing underworld haunts, making 
friends with thieves and racketeers, 
chatting to their girl friends, and 
filing away every promising scrap 
of iniormation. 

This information will provide 
valuable help for the new Brigade 
Nationale de Recherches Crimin- 
elles, specially created in September 
1964 by Minister of the Interior 
Roger Frey, who controls the 
Surete, to fight the big-time gang¬ 
sters who have been operating in 
Paris and on the Riviera. Teams of 
crack detectives have been posted to 
this new squad; their job is to track 
down not single, run-of-the-mill 
ofTendcis, but the organized gangs 
who specialize in major crimes 
minutely planned by expert and 
dangerous operators. 

Intelligence Department. The 
Surete branch known as Renscigne- 
ments Generaux (General Intelli¬ 
gence) is equally adept at penetrat¬ 
ing the ranks of political groups of 
the far right and far left. Its 
primary instrument is again the 
informer—eithei a member who 
is ideologically disaffected or some 
weakling to whom pressure can be 
applied. On one occasion, the RG 
gained an invaluable informer after 
discovering that a leading member 
of an extremist group, a habitual 
gambler, had given a dud cheque 
to a casino. The RG agreed not to 
press charges if he would supply 
information. The arrangement has 
gone on for years. In another case, 
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an RG staff member managed to 
become the lover of a secretary of a 
suspect organization. She helpfully 
provided the agent with copies of 
important correspondence. 

Curiously, however, the RG’s 
mission is not limited to gathering 
intelligence about subversive groups. 
It is charged with the general 
collection of “social, economic 
and political” intelligence—which 
means everything from public 
opinion polls to information about 
labour disputes. The RG regularly 
compiles information on all citizens 
and foreigners of any prominence— 
leading industrialists, important 
trade unionists, journalists, every 
member of the National Assembly 
and Senate, every municipal coun 
cillor, even every schoolteacher who 
engages in politics, no matter what 
his party. In all, the RG has over 
400,000 dossiers. 

Critics complain that it runs a 


vacuum-cleaner type of operation 
which may easily suck ii^ masses of 
misinformation along with the facts. 
But the RG justifies its massive 
coverage by pointing out that it 
never knows when the government 
will ask for some fact or other. 

Minister of the Interior Roger 
Frey stresses that, today more 
than ever in its long history, the 
RG is “the eyes and ears of the 
government.” At a time when large 
Sfcctions of the population can be 
made the innocent tools of subver¬ 
sive movements, many Frenchmen 
agree that it is a primary duty of 
their government to guard against 
surprise. 

In its gathering of political intel¬ 
ligence, as in other aspects of law 
enforcement, the Surcte thus dis¬ 
plays the painstaking thoroughness 
and scrupulous attention to detail 
that have made it one of the world’s 
most respected police organizations. 



Small World 

“I HAVE the kind of boy,” said one mother, “who nearly drives you 
mad when you try to get him to carry out the rubbish, and then on the 
way back he’ll bring you a flower.” —m. h. 

My four-year-old sister went to my mother at work in the kitchen, 
looked up at her adoringly and exclaimed, “Mother, I like you better 
than any other leading brand!” —k. k. 

Eight-year-old’s essay: “A mother is a person who takes care of her 
kids and gets their meals and if she’s not there when you get home from 
school, you wouldn’t know how to get your dinner and you wouldn’t feel 
like eating it anyway.” —Ewwiitiw*' Disut 



The touch of a hand can create an 
atmosphere of affection and understanding 
that goes far deeper than words 


The Magic of 
Being in Touch 


ASA psychiatrist, I have good 
/jk reason to know how often 
A. JL human problems are caused 
by the simple failure of people to 
make contact with each other. This 
is the great paradox of our time. We 
can bounce messages off the moon 
and send space probes to Mars, but 
we are finding it harder and harder 
to communicate with the minds and 
hearts of those we love. 

Day after day in my consulting- 
room I hear bewildered people say, 
“But, doctor, I just can’t reach 
him.” Or, “I can’t get through to 
her.” Or, “I talk my head off, but 
that child doesn’t listen.” 

My questions must puzzle these 
already-puzzled souls. “How long 
has it been,” I ask, “since you’ve 
gone for a walk with your arm 
round your wife.^’* “Do you ever get 
down on the living-room floor and 

Condtnsed fro 


By Dr. Smilfy Blanton 

romp with your children?” “Has 
your family ever tried holding hands 
round the dinner-table when you say 
grace?” Such questions are designed 
to ciack the shell of isolation sur¬ 
rounding the troubled person, to 
show him perhaps the most effective 
of all channels of communication: 
the universal but sadly neglected 
language of touch. 

I have great faith in “touching¬ 
ness” as a remedy for sick souls be¬ 
cause I know what it can do. Love 
is the climate in which all living 
things flourish, and sometimes a 
single touch can evoke the atmos¬ 
phere. A father ruffles his son's hair 
lightly and in that casual gesture 
expresses infinite pride and joy. A 
husband, helping his wife on with 
her coat, rests his hands for a mo¬ 
ment on her shoulders—and thus 
says “I love you” as clearly as if he 
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had written the words in letters of 
fire. 

Hut in the last few decades 
we have persuaded ourselves that 
there is something weak, dubious 
or wrong about showing affection 
physically. W'e pride ourselves on 
our restraint, our well-thought-out 
vtrbal and writkn communications. 
Hut actu.illv we are isolating our¬ 
selves. 

Perhaps the emphasis medicine 
has placed on cleanliness is partly to 
blame, leaving in people’s minds a 
lurking fear that physical contact is 
unhygienic. Whenever I .see new¬ 
born babies in hospitals, guarded in 
the isolation of their sterile cribs by 
masked nurses, some instinct in me 
protests. As a psychiatrist I would 
rather sec those babies in their 
mothers’ arms or in cradles by their 
beds, or even held by clumsy and ap¬ 
prehensive fathers. Habies who have 
these privileges are likely to be more 
emotionally stable later on. I have 
known cases where older babies 
went into convulsions because they 
were deprived of cuddling, holding 
and rocking, never fondled, never 
touched. Too often, something of 
this clinical isolation is allowed to 
persist as the child grows into 
adolescence. 

Closeness. Tenderness. Touch. 
These are the ingredients so often 
missing in the lives of people who 
need help. Fortunately they are in¬ 
gredients that can be put back, if 
their importance is understood. 

Love is like gratitude: not much 


good unless you show it. If you have 
to scold or punish a child, it’s not 
enough just to speak reassuringly to 
him when the penalty period is over. 
You should also put your arms 
round him, literally enfold him 
with your forgiveness. 

I have always had a warm feeling 
f<^r tlie father of the prodigal son 
in the I 3 iblc parable. Fie had every 
reason to be hurt by his child’s con¬ 
duct. Hut when the prodigal came 
.home, the father did not wait in the 
door with a prim word of welcome 
and a reluctant handshake. He “ran, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him.” In contrast, I once heard a 
magistrate say that although hun¬ 
dreds of juvenile offenders and their 
parents had been brought before 
him, he never once had seen a parent 
put an arm round a youngster’s 
shoulder or show any physical sign 
of affection or protectiveness. 

With small children, I think a 
degree of touchingness in their 
teachers is an absolute necessity, 
because learning is possible only in 
an atmosphere of warmth and se¬ 
curity. An education officer told me 
that he looks specifically for this 
quality in selecting teachers for the 
younger children. Years ago his 
own infant-school teacher, a warm* 
motherly person, used to let the 
child who read his daily lesson best 
sit on her lap while she read a story 
to the class. He still remembers 
how his classmates vied for that 
honour. 

1 know of a holiday camp for 
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withdrawn, badly disturbed young¬ 
sters where it has been found that 
the most helpful thing is for gentle 
and sympathetic adults to hold these 
terribly frightened children, hug 
them, talk softly to them. What such 
a child needs most is a signal from 
the terrifying outer world that says, 
“Don’t be afraid. I’m concerned 
about you. I’m here to protect you.” 
Through the medium of loving 
touch, contact can be re-established 
—and sometimes the beginning of a, 
cure is set in motion. 

For thousands of years religion 
has been aware of the tremendous 
power that resides in touch. The 
Founder of Christianity, v»hen chil¬ 
dren ran to Him, took them in His 
arms. When He wanted to heal a 
leper or restore a blind man’s sight, 
He touched them. 

The belief that healing may some¬ 
times be effected by “the laying on 
of hands” was practised in ancient 
Babylon, in Egypt, in Greece, and is 
still being practised today. It is not 
so much a question of miraculous 
physical cures (although all doctors 
know that the healing process is 
greatly influenced by the patient’s 
state of mind); perhaps it is auto- 
suggestion. But the relief from pain 
seems to be quite real, and the re- 
‘ports are remarkably consistent. Its 


value appears to lie in helping the 
sufferers make contact with some¬ 
thing outside and beyond them¬ 
selves. 

But dramatic instances of the 
healing power of touch arc not 
limited to religious environments. 
Marta Korwin, a concert pianist, 
was in Warsaw when that city was 
besieged by the Nazis in the Second 
World War. She volunteered to 
work as a nurse in a hospital, caring 
for the wounded. 

“Late one night,” she wrote, “go¬ 
ing through the wards, I noticed a 
soldier whose face was buried in a 
p’How. In his agony, he was sobbing 
and moaning into the pillow so 
that he wnuld disturb no one. How 
could I help him? I looked at my 
hands. If I could transmit vibrations 
in h.irmony through the piano, why 
could 1 not transmit harmony direct¬ 
ly without an instrument? When I 
took the boy’s head in my hands, 
he grabbed them with such force I 
thought his nails would be embed¬ 
ded in my flesh. I prayed that the 
harmony of the world would come 
to alleviate his pain. His sobs grew 
quieter. Then his hands released 
tneir grip, and he was asleep.” 

The magic of being in touch. It 
can express love and ease pain, and 
can give mankind its humanity. 


J-m. travel books ranged in price from Rs. 10 to Rs. 30, and my sister was 
undecided about which to get for a friend going abroad. The kindly sales¬ 
woman said, *‘Weli, dear, if your friend can afford to go away and you 
can’t, then get her the one for Rs. 10.” —M. v. w. 
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Cuba’s 

Brazen Blueprint 
lor Subversion 

The inside story of Castro*s most 
audacious attempt to establish communism 
on the mainland of Latin America 


By Kenneth Gilmore 


O N THE northern coast of 
Venezuela’s Paraguana Pen¬ 
insula, there is a lonely 
stretch of beach in a small inlet 
known as Macama. Half a mile 
from this beach, in a two-room stuc¬ 
co hut, lives 24-year-old Lino Gerar¬ 
do Amaya, a wiry, quiet campesino. 
On the morning of November i, 
196:5, Lino and his i8-year-old 
brother, Pedro, set out along the 
beach in search of a lost goat. They 
came upon two men in bathing 
suits, standing on the shore looking 
out to sea. Beside them was a shiny 
16-foot aluminium boat with a 
handsome outboard motor. The 
taller of the two calmly waved his 
hand. “Hallo, Frank, how arc you ? 
Don’t you work for the Creole 
company?” 

*Tm not Frank,” replied Lino, 
“and I never worked for Creole.” 

Lino didn’t find his goat that day. 
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But shortly before 5 p.m. he and his 
brother headed back to the beach, 
Hshing poles in hand. All that day 
a thundercloud of suspicion had 
been building up in his mind. What 
were those two strangers up to? 

At the beach the brothers found 
the boat and outboard motor. And 
more. The coarse dark sand was 
scuffed with footprints—^lots of 
footprints now etched by the length¬ 
ening shadows. And something else. 
A rope mark, its coils clearly im¬ 
printed in the sand, led from the 
water towards a tree. 

Lino followed the mark, Pedro 
behind him. At its end they spotted 
the corner of a piece of canvas. They 
pulled it up. Underneath lay a large 
dark bag. They dragged it out and 
loosened a thick drawstring. Four 
automatic rifles I And layers of 
bulging cartridge belts. 

On hands and knees they pawed 
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away more sand and found more 
sacks of rides, more cartridge belts. 
And now that they looked harder, 
it was apparent that a large section 
of sand was loose and soft ahead of 
them. 

Lino sprang up. “We’ve got to tell 
the police,” he said. 

Buried Treasure. Shortly before 
10 p.m^ Lino arrived at the jada- 
caquiva police station. He told his 
story to the prefect, Antonio Lugo, 
who immediately relayed the news, 
to Police C'ommandant Eusebio 
’Olivires Navarrate, at Punto Fijo, 
the largest town on the peninsula. 
Olivares roared off for the lonely 
beach with five jeep-loads of police¬ 
men. 

Soon the police were digging into 
the sand like pirates seeking lost 
treasure, grunting, heaving, haul¬ 
ing. In 15 minutes, Olivares had 
seen enough. He switched on the 
radio in his patrol car, gave the stun¬ 
ning news to the state governor, 
Pablo Saher. 

It took four hours to hoist the 
entire deposit from its temporary 
grave. The hole in the ground was 
eight feet deep, six feet wide and 
90 feet long. The cache—automatic 
rifles, machine-guns, anti-tank 
guns, mortars, bazookas, demoli¬ 
tion charges and thousands of 
rounds of ammunition—^weighed 
three tons I 

In Caracas, the Venezuelan capi¬ 
tal, President Romulo Betancourt 
was awakened at home and briefed 
by phone. He ordered a naval patrol 


of the peninsula and sent a special 
alert to every security and military 
agency in the country. For two 
years Fidel Castro had boasted that 
he would export his Cuban revolu¬ 
tion to the mainland of South Amer¬ 
ica. Oil-rich Venezuela was his 
prime target. “With victory in 
Venezuela,” cried (Cuba’s old-line 
communist boss Bias Roca, “we 
.shall no longer be a solitary island 
in the ('aribbean confronting the 
^'ankee imperialists.” (Jastro-train- 
ed guerrillas of Venezuela’s com¬ 
munist Armed Forces of National 
Liberation (FALN) had terrorized 
the rountrysidc in an attempt to 
paralyse the nation. They had dyna¬ 
mited till pipelines and bridges, 
burned stores and warehouses, 
robbed banks, raided police stations, 
kidn ipped and murdered officials 
and blasted the streets with sniper 
and machine-gun fire. More than 50 
policemen had been cut down in 
the streets of Caracas alone, and 
twice as many civilians. 

But never before had the FALN 
been equipped with mortars and 
bazookas. Something special was 
afoot. 

A New Lead. At the heavily pro¬ 
tected Caracas headquarters of 
Venezuela’s state security police 
(Digepol), chief of investigation 
Orlando Garcia Vazquez studied a 
surveillance report that had just 
reached his desk. It was late on 
Monday afternoon November 3, 
exactly 48 hours after Lino had 
looked under the canvas. The report 
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disclosed that at 10.30 a.m. that day 
a young woman known to have 
communist connexions was seen 
near the home of Eduardo Machado, 
a Venezuelan Communist Party 
boss. She was followed to a cafe on 
Negrm Street, where she sat chat¬ 
ting with three men. Fifty minutes 
later all four drove to a complex of 
four housing units known as “Ur- 
bani/.acidn Simon Rodriguez.” 

The woman strolled to Building 
No. I and took the outside lift to a 
fourth-floor apartment, No. 49. Her 
companions loitered in the area, 
making sure she was not being fol¬ 
lowed. Two hours later she came 
back to the car and spied to the old 
section of the city, where she was 
observed talking to several leaders 
of Central University’s communist- 
controlled student federation, some 
of whom had recently returned from 
Cuba. 

Inspiector Garcia was sure apart¬ 
ment No. 49 was “hot.” Too many 
precautions had been taken. “I 
think we had better raid this place 
as soon as piossiblc,” he told his 
boss. 

Shortly after midnight five Dige- 
poL agents in two groups sauntered 
towards Building No. i, chatting 
and laughing as if returning from a 
party. Garcia and two agents took 
the lift to the fourth floor, while the 
others climbed the stairs, the only 
other exit. 

Garcia knocked gently at apart¬ 
ment 49. There was a shuffling of 
slippers. The door opx^ned a crack, 
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revealing a middle-aged woman in 
a nightgown. , 

“We’ve come with a search war¬ 


rant,” s.iid Garcia, shouldering his 
way in. “fs an)one else here.?” 

“No,” she replied. 

In a bedroom they found a young 
man in bed. “Stay very still,” 
warned Garcia. “Who arc you.?” 

“German Lopiez Mendez,” the 
man replied, and handed over his 
identification card. No. 618945— 
.German L6pez Mendez—born 
November 27, 1941—five feet six 
inches—hair brown—eyes brown. 
On the left-hand corner was pasted 
a small identity picture: a slim face, 
placid eyes, thin moustache, wavy 
hair. It matched the man. 


“What’s your occupation?” Gar¬ 
cia asked. 


“I’m a teacher. Just visiting here 
for a couple of days.” 

“O.K., don’t move while we 
search,” Garcia said. 

Bible on Terror. The men began 
to hunt, opening cupboards, pulling 
out drawers, looking under beds and 
in toilet tanks. Under one corner of 
the suspect’s bed two objects were 
extracted: the first, a small light- 
blue airline travelling bag full of 
drawing equipment and materials— 
pens, tracing paper, rulers, com- 
p.isses, crayons. 

“What are you doing with 
these?” Garcia asked L6p>ez. 

“I’ve never seen them before,” 
Lopez answered, as if bored. 

At first, Garcia thought the sec¬ 
ond item was a Bible. Book-size, 
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it was enclosed in a dark-brown 
leather ease with a /ip on three 
sides, the kind of covering often 
used for a Hihlr. Inside wav a 
loose-leaf notebcxik. (larcia flipped 
through some 70 pages. He found 
that he was holding an instructor’s 
manual on the handling of arms 
and explosives a FALN “bible.” 

Ciartia glantcd at tht man on the 
btd. “1’his behjng to 
rs(j. 

At ahoiii am Cjjrii returntd 
t(» ht.adqiiarl(.rs with Ins two sus 
pcit‘ “Keep searching,” fu told 
iwo agents left behind. “Mattresses, 
pillows, everything. When you’re 
finished, start all over again. There’s 
bound to be more than we’ve 
found.’’ 

Digepol’s files indicated that the 
woman, who claimed to be a nurse, 
was a contact for a fugitive FALN 
leader. The man who called him¬ 
self Lopez was fingerprinted, and a 
search through the files disclosed his 
real identity: Luis Eduardo Sanchez 
Madero, aged 24. On the margins of 
the FALN sabotage manual were 
notes jotted down in his handwrit¬ 
ing, among them a precise schedule 
of his last day of instruction on 
October 21: 6 a.m.—rise; 8 to 12— 
courses in artillery and mortar; 2 to 
6 p.m.—training in recoilless rifle, 
bazooka and machine-gun and 
cryptography; 8 to 10—study; ii— 
bedtime. 

Puzzle Becomes Picture. Mean¬ 
while, at apartment 49, an agent had 
found, taped to the b^tom of a desk 


drawer, a two-inch thick stack of 
papers. Included in the material 
were lengthy descriptions of arms 
and explosives plus an intricate 
checklist for pulling ofif a successful 
sabotage or kidnapping operation, 
escape routes, floor plans, guards, 
alarm .systems, cover stones, hiding 
places. 

There was also a large map ol 
( iiatas showing 'verj street and 
m i)or hniltling in the «ii\, and foui 
pic s 1)1 ti insparent pajxr -ovci 
l.ivs lor tin ma[) -dotted by rcct 
angles, circles, arrows, asterisks, 
crosses, parallel bars and triangles. 

Wh.it did It all mean ? Garcia and 
his men studied these and other 
items, cc^ncentrating on several 
papers enss crossed with neatly 
ruled lines. At the top of each per¬ 
pendicular column were large let¬ 
ters : “F,” the symbol for justl, 
Spanish for rifle; “PERS” for per¬ 
sons; “M” for mortar; “Csr” for 
canone sin tetrorew —recoilless rifle; 
and “B” for bazooka. The same 
type of arms found at Macama* 

More notes were studied, such as a 
list of apartment buildings, offices 
and streets with specific designations 
of weapons. These numbers were 
compared. The map was pulled out, 
and the overlays with their symbols 
were arranged and rearranged. At 
last the puzzle became a picture. 
The rectangular figure meant “ar¬ 
tillery,” the triangle “fixed group,” 
the open circle “troop positions,” the 
slanted parallel lines “barricade,” 
the cross “emergency station,” the 
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five-sided figure surrounded by ar¬ 
rows “object o£ attack.” Sanchez 
Madcro had drawn up a detailed 
plan for attacking Caracas using the 
weapons delivered at Macama. 

The Urdancta barracks was the 
prime objective. A walled fort 
perched on the city’s highest 
ground, it held a concentration of 
troops. Here also were tanks, near a 
jail holding lop FALN terrorists. 
'I’hc scheme: isolate the troops and 
free the prisoners to join in the 
attack. This one phase in the opera¬ 
tion (ailed for three artillery units, 
si,\ fixed groups of three to four 
men, three mobile groups plus posi¬ 
tioning of 12 FALN troop units in 
cari'fully thosen locations. Assigned 
to do the j(jb were 374 men, 195 
rifies, eight mortars, 12 bazookas, 
four rccoillcss rifles, 75 machine- 
guns. 

Apartment houses near the bar¬ 
racks were selected from where 
snipers and machine-gunners could 
pick off soldiers trying to reach jeeps 
and armoured cars. Mortars would 
knock out key exits, sabotage units 
would cut telephone lines, seize 
power stations and blow up vital 
streets; bazookas and recoilless rifles 
would be waiting for tanks—if they 
made it through the carnage. 

Fantastic? At Miraflorcs Palace 
the attack plan was laid before 
President Betancourt. “To those of 
us who have witnessed FALN’s 
murder and arson for three years, it 
doesn’t seem so shocking,” he con¬ 
fided to a colleague. “But this is 
So 


going to look fantastic to the out¬ 
side world.” » 

Indeed, the question was: Would 
the “outside world” believe it.? 
Could they prove conclusively 
where the plan had originated, 
where the arms had come from.? 

The first point hinged on Sanchez 
Madero. An exhaustive check of all 
airline b(X)kings was undertaken. It 
was a long shot but it paid off. San¬ 
chez Madcro had fled from Vene¬ 
zuela to Jamaica on March 5, 1962, 
listed as “Luis E. S.inchcz M.,” 
after an armoured-car robbery in 
whuh his fingerprints were found. 
In Jamaica he had boarded a 
K.L.M. special flight. No. 977 from 
Kingston to Havana, Cuba. He had 
ccK'kily given the airline his destina¬ 
tion address: House of Americas 
(headquarters in Havana for the in¬ 
famous Institute of People’s Friend¬ 
ship, the -processing agency for 
Cuba’s Latin-American terrorist 
trainees). 

Tracing of the arms was turned 
over to the Venezuelan army. An 
elaborate effort had been made to 
disguise the weapons. All serial 
numbers had been ground off. Near 
the trigger of each rifle, a hole had 
been cut, obviously to remove the 
insignia. But whose insignia'? 

Several of the weapons were 
rushed to the Fabrique Nationale 
d’Armes de .Guerre at Herstal-lez- 

K 

Li^ge, Belgium, whose trademark 
had been left on. Fabrique Nation- 
ale, the largest private arms-manu- 
facturcr in the Western world, had 
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completed an order by the Cuban 
army for 22,500 automatic rifles on 
March 23, 1959. Now company ex¬ 
perts examined the rifles dug up at 
Macama and reported that “the coat 
of arms of Cuba was stamped in the 
place where a cut has been made.” 
Moreover, the Cuban weapons had 
their serial numbers uniquely lo¬ 
cated on the left side of the trigger 
guard, as these had been before they 
were ground ofl. Rifles with these 
characteristics had never been deliv¬ 
ered to any country but Cuba. 

As for the “UZI” 9-mm. ma¬ 
chine-guns, the Belgian company 
also confirmed that they had been 
bought by Cuba. But the V^enezuc- 
lans went a step further. Where a 
seal had obviously been ground 
away, an etching solution was ap¬ 
plied. Slowly the chemical made de¬ 
cipherable the outlines of a legend. 
Under a magnifying glass a crest 
could be distinguished—the crest of 
the Cuban army. The case was air¬ 
tight. It was time to bring charges. 

Irrefutable Proof. The wood- 
panelled main council room of 
the Pan American Union Build- 
ii^, four streets from the White 
House in Washington, was'packed 
on December 3, 1963. Venezuela 
had called the Organization of 
American States into emergency 
session to charge Cuba with aggres¬ 
sion.* Ambassador Enrique Tejera- 
Paris of Venezuela was speaking: 
“The people of Venezuela nave been 

• See "Ineide a Castro 'Terror School'," The 
Reader's Digest, March 1965. 


the constant victims of the insults 
and attacks of Cuba's Castro regime. 
Now in the face of the new act of 
aggression by Cuba, for which there 
is definite and irrefutable proof, 
Venezuela is forced to take this ac¬ 
tion.” 

An investigating commission was 
immediately set up, composed of 
representatives of the Argentine, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Uruguay and 
the United States. On December 8, 
the commission flew to Caracas, 
together with a team of military ad¬ 
visers. There they heard detailed 
accounts from a score of witnesses 
ranging from Minister of National 
Defence General Antonio Briceno 
to Juan DeDios Marin, a young 
Venezuelan who had been in Cuba 
for several months receiving mili¬ 
tary training in the handling of 
arms and guerrilla tactics.* 

Venezuelan army officials picked 
out weapons at random, and before 
the eyes of the investigators demon¬ 
strated how the Cuban insignia 
could be raised chemically. Ward 
Allen, chief U.S. representative, was 
especially curious about the alumi¬ 
nium skiff and outboard motor that 
had been left behind on the beach 
that morning by the two strangers. 

Odd, he thought—a Johnson 
motor with the manufacturer’s 
marking: The Outboard Marine 
Corporation of Canada, Ltd., serial 
number C367809. The Canadian 
Ambassador in Caracas was asked to 
have the motor investigated. A re¬ 
port came back throu^ Canadian 
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government channels: four John¬ 
son outboard motors, including 
C3678 (j 9, had been purchased in 
Montreal and flown to Cuba on 
October i, 1963, consigned to the 
National Institute of Agrarian Re¬ 
form, Poultry Division. 

A Damning Verdict. On Febru¬ 
ary 24, 1964, the GAS commission 
presented its verdict: “The ship¬ 
ment was made up of arms originat¬ 
ing in Cuba that were surreptitiously 
landed at a solitary spot on the coast 
for the purpose of being used in sub¬ 
versive operations to overthrow the 
constitutional government of Vene¬ 
zuela. The objective of the ‘Caracas 
Plan’ was to capture the city of Cara¬ 
cas, to prevent the holding of elec¬ 
tions on December r, 1963, and to 
seize control of the country.” 

This plan, plus Cuba’s “propa¬ 
ganda methods, provision of funds, 
training in sabotage and guerrilla 
operations,” concluded the investi¬ 
gators, added up to “a policy of 
aggression.” 

A I i2-pagc report was submitted 
with a mountain of facts and proof, 
much of which is the basis for the 
preceding account. 

La Tribttna, a major newspaper 
in Lima, Peru, commented: “What 
is important is the next step: that is, 
what kind of action will be taken 
against a government convicted of 
armed intervention.?” 

Incredibly, the answer to that 
question was in grave doubt. Several 

* See "Brazil, the Country that Saved Itself," 
The Reader’s Diffcst, May 1965. 
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Latin-American countries balked 
at imposing firm meSsurcs against 
Cuba, clinging to the ancient con¬ 
cept of non-intervention which had 
originated years before Soviet com¬ 
munism moved into the hemisphere. 
Principal backsliders were Mexico, 
Uruguay, Bolivia, Chile and Brazil, 
all of whom at the time maintained 
diplomatic relations with Cuba. 

Sanctions—Or Not? Venezuela 
would not be put ofl, and pressed for 
a foreign ministers’ conference of 
the 20 American republics to punish 
Castro. It called for mandatory 
steps such as cutting off all trade, air 
travel and diplomatic relations with 
Cuba. 

“If the OAS does not apply 
sanctions to Castro’s Cuba, it means 
the bankruptcy of democracy and 
the in ter-American system,” warned 
Venezuela’s Foreign Minister Mar¬ 
cos Falcon Briceno. 

Then in April 1964 a revolution in 
Brazil led by General Humberto 
Castcio Branco, a firm anti-Castro- 
ite, ousted left-leaning President 
Joao Goulart.* Soon after, Brazil ex¬ 
pelled Cuba’s diplomatic delegation. 
Now those seeking stern measures 
against Castro felt that the contin¬ 
ent’s largest nation could be counted 
on when the showdown came. 

Still, weeks, then months, dragged 
by while diplomats argued over 
sanctions that would assure the ne¬ 
cessary two-thirds vote. Finally, on 
July 21, more than eight months 
after Lino stumbled on the arms at 
Macama, the hemisphere’s foreign 
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ministers gathered in Washington 
for the crucial voting. 

The hemisphere states should not 
maintain diplomatic or consular re- 
lations with Cuba: yes, ^ no, r 

abstain. They should suspend their 
ttade, cither diicct oi indircit, with 
Cuba, except foi humanitanan tea- 
sons: same vote. They should sus¬ 
pend all sea transportation, again 
with the humanitarian exception: 

yes, ^ no, 2 abstain. Any new 
attempts to subvert an American re¬ 
public could bring quicb. armed re¬ 
taliation without consultation: 75 
yes, q no. 

By the time the final resolution 
had passed, it was 12.15 
the day (Castro annually celebrates 
the birth of his revolutionary July 
26 Movement. At long last the 
American republics had branded an 
outlaw in their midst. Within six 
months ('hile, Bolivia and Uruguay 
broke olT relations with Cuba. More 
.significant was that key resolution 
giving the green light to OAS na¬ 
tions, alone or collectively, to strike 
back without delay should C'astro be 
caught in further subversion. 

Whether this provision will be 
used for direct retaliation against the 
Cuban sanctuary is quite another 
matter. Only last November repre¬ 
sentatives of Latin-American com¬ 
munist parties slipped into Havana 
to map out a bold new strategy 
with the Russians to accelerate Red 
revolutions. 

A secret declaration was signed 
promising “active aid” to “freedom 


fighters” in Colombia, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Paraguay, Panama, 
Haiti and Venezuela. 

Operations centre for this guer¬ 
rilla warfare is Cuba’s subversion 
and espionage agency, the ‘ DGI 
(whoio biggest unit promotes Latin- 
Amcrican revolutions), advised by 
at least five Russian intelligence 
specialists. Squads of Latin Ameri¬ 
cans arc trained by the DCI’s 
Department of Special Schools. This 
department and other Cuban organ¬ 
izations have turned out at least 
5,000 graduates. “This training to¬ 
day represents the most serious 
threat to democracy in Latin Amer¬ 
ica,” says U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State for I liter-American Affairs 
jack Vaughn. “We know of cases 
where the individuals of a given 
coumry trained in Cuba return by 
the hundreds. These people form a 
cadre of guerrilla units, and the lar¬ 
ger tlie number, the greater the 
threat that they will make a move.” 

An Appalling Scoreboard. The 
scoreboard of riots, bombings, assas¬ 
sinations, violence and espionage 
emanating from Cuba is appalling. 
Last February, during a festive pa¬ 
rade in the capital, ten Guatemalan 
soldiers were killed by a grenade 
lobbed into the back of their truck. 
Chief of these guerrillas is stocky, 
tough Marco Antonio Yon Sousa 
who has secretly received over 
Rs. 9*5 lakhs from the IX 5 I. 

Next door in Colombia, banditry 
and kidnappings, once confined to 
remote rural regions, arc closing in 
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on the cities. Former Cabinet Minis¬ 
ter [Harold Eder was grabbed by 
tommiinisi kidnappers and a Rs. 
12 lakhs price pul on his head even 
though he had been murdered be¬ 
fore the ransom demand. A newly- 
organized ('uban-backed Army of 
National Liberation (ELN) directs 
much of this violence. In Moscow, 
Pravda propagandizes that events in 
Cailombia arc “very little different 
from the dirty war being fought in 
Vietnam.” 

F'inally, look at the grim tragedy 
in the Dominican Republic. In clas¬ 
sic style a band of skilled commu¬ 
nists swiftly exploited an explosive 
chaotic /evolution. At least 77 
known communists were pin¬ 
pointed, and, as Fresident Johnson 
has disclosed, “two of the prime 
leaders in the rebel forces were men 
with a long history of communist 
association and insurrections.” He 
noted that many of the “conspira¬ 
tors” were “trained in Cuba” and, 
“seeing .1 chance to increase dis¬ 
order, to gain a foothold, joined the 
revolution.” 

Where Next? Where will the 
graduates of the Soviet-Cuban com¬ 
munist combine strike next? And 
will the United States and its friends 
be able to discover and act against 
the next blueprint for subversion 
before it is too late? 

No one can say—as long as an 
operations centre for “wars of lib¬ 
eration” functions with impunity in 
Cuba. Time and time again U.S. 
officials have said this subversion 
84 


“must stop,” yet it continues. 
Words and warnings are scorned, 
and Washington goes on merely re¬ 
acting to one Cuban-fomented foray 
after another. 

One long-overdue solution is for 
the OAS to modernize its rules and 
machinery so that it can act swiftly 
against communist “interventions.” 
Otherwise, Latin-American coun¬ 
tries must accept U.S. fast action 
when lives and liberties of nations 
arc in the balance, as in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Another solution lies in tighten¬ 
ing the economic noose around 
(^uba. Considering the mess com¬ 
munism has made of the Cuban 
economy, experts say it would col¬ 
lapse within weeks if most outside 
assistance was cut off. 

Why, for example, should a 
procession of Soviet oil tankers be 
permitted to steam into the Carib¬ 
bean to fuel Cuba’s industries 
and utilities so that this spring¬ 
board for subversion can survive? 
And why should non-communist 
nations be allowed to furnish vital 
items—867 shiploads since 1963? 

When Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk called for sanctions against 
Cuba last summer, he pointed out 
<^hat “subversion supported by terror, 
sabotage and guerrilla action is as 
dangerous a form of aggression as 
an armed attack.” And he added; 
“Today it is Venezuela which is 
under attack. Is there any one of us 
who can say with assurance, ‘It 
cannot be my country tomorrow?’ ” 






COUPLE of years ago a rather 
-V unusual pupil turned up at 
j a New York art school The 
cigar chewing, grey haired begin 
ner was cartoonist Rube Goldberg, 
who had decided, at the age of 8o to 
embark on a brand new career as a 
sculptor 

The career worked out even if the 
school didn’t “I felt like a fool with 
all those kids and beatniks,” Rube 
said So he made a sketch of what 
he wanted to sculpt, went home and 
started to teach himself 
Rube had already achieved suc¬ 
cess in several fields Though cele¬ 
brated for his comic art, he was long 
a serious editorial cartoonist and 


won a Pulil/cr Prize in 1948 He 
was well known as a witty raconteur 
and popular after dinner speaker 
In 1961 he had written his first 
novel, a burlesque of ghost written 
confession books Now he hoped to 
emulate Daumier, the great nine 
teenth century French caricaturist, 
who turned to sculpture late in life 
Today, erect and jaunty at 82, he 
IS succeeding beautifully as a sculp 
tor and still looking for new worlds 
to conquer “Find new places and 
faces,” he once wrote in a magazine 
article on the subject of growing old 
“Loosen your hold on the past and 
latch on to something connected 
with tomorrow ” 
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Rube hasn’t drawn carttwns for 
years. But some of Jiis characters and 
ideas have become part of the com¬ 
mon lore. His best kiKjwn is Profes¬ 
sor Lucifer Gorgonzola Bulls and 
his complicated, slightly mad “in¬ 
ventions.” In the professor’s blue¬ 
prints a wild device, such as an egg 
dropped into a fan, triggers an elab¬ 
orate chain reaction of improbable 
sequences that n'sults in the solu¬ 
tion of a [)K}blcm such as removing 
a gravy stain from a waistcoat. The 
term “Rube Goldberg invention” 
now describes anything outlandishly 
complicated, from space satellites to 
women’s hats. 

I first met Goldberg in the late 
1920’s when I was .1 fledgeling re¬ 
porter on the newly established New 
York Daily News and he was a car¬ 
toonist for the Et^ening Mail. I had 
followed his cartoons for vears, and 
he was just as I had always imagined 
him: big, handsome, easygoing, full 
of laughter and fun to be with. It 
has now been more than 30 


the Sistinc Chapel. “I owe much of 
what success I’ve had,” Rube says, 
“to a sign painter who at heart was 
an .irtist. He taught me the secret of 
success in art and everything else. 
I le taught me to work, ide believed 
in doing good work even on a sign. 
1 Te wouldn’t tolerate slip-shod work 
or loafing.” 

Rube pursued his studies under 
the sign painter in San Francisco, 
where he was born in July 1883. 
Rube’s father had come to Califor¬ 
nia as a penniless lad of 13, rose to 
become police and fire commissioner 
of San b'rancisco, and lived to 96. 

Dc.spite Rube’s interest in art, he 
studied engineering at the Univer¬ 
sity of California at his father’s urg¬ 
ing. 'I’here his sense of humour 
started sprouting, and he turned his 
drawing skill to cartooning for the 
student humour magazine. After 
graduation he got a job designing 
sewers for the city of San Francisco. 

_ a 

“The job was just as interesting as 
it sounds,” Rube says, and he soon 






years since that first meet¬ 
ing, and Rube remains 
, as funny, spry and salty 
^ as when I first set eyes 
A on him. 

pV Although he has 
spent a lifetime mal- 
(y ing people laugh, 
p| Rube is serious about 
J his work. He even 
^ drew Professor Butts 
ti| and his wild inventions 
^with the intensity of 
^ Michelangelo painting 


gave it up for a lowly job with the 
San Francisco Chronicle. “Fortu¬ 
nately I had chosen the right kind of 
father,” Rube says. “One who un¬ 
derstood.” 

His job was to clean the art de¬ 
partment and draw one cartoon each 
d.,y. But every time he emptied the 
wistcpaper-baskct he found his 
daily cartoon amid the rubbish. One 
day he got his first big assignment— 
to draw some cartoons of an athletics 
meeting. Excitedly, he laid out pens 
and paper to have all in readiness 
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when he returned. When he arrived 
breathless back at the ofHce there 
was a shock in store. His pens and 
paper had been shoved in his 
drawer, the drawer was nailed shut 
and all the artists were gone! Young 
Rube decided on massive retaliation. 
He nailed shut every drawer in the 
department. 

“The next morning I arrived ex¬ 
pecting a battle,” he recalls. “But 
the art department welcomed me 
like a brother. A chap who had 
nerve enough to fight back was the 
kind they wanted.” 

Before long Goldberg had become 
cartoonist for the San Francisco 
Bulletin; then at 23 he struck out for 
New York, where he got a job on 
the Evening Mad. In the beginning 
he made little splash. A group of his 
friends suggested he would do better 
if he changed his name; some read¬ 
ers might be prejudiced. “At first I 
considered changing it,” he says. 
“Then I realized that I would be 
ashamed for the rest of my life. In¬ 
stead, I determined to try to add a 
little to the honour my father and 
mother had brought to the name. 
My work became easier and my re¬ 
solve to succeed greater.” 

Success was not long in coming to 
him. 

One day he drew a cartoon of 
a man who had fallen out of a 50th- 
floor window. A woman, bending 
over solicitously, was asking, “Have 
an accident?” The man’s reply: 
“No thanks. I just had one.” The 
next day letters began pouring into 


the o/fice, and the phone rang con¬ 
tinuously. Hundreds of people were 
anxious to suggest other foolish 
questions. “Foolish Questions” be¬ 
came Rube’s first big cartoon 
success. 

Rube says that cartooning is 90 
per cent studying human nature, 
eight per tent fitting the resulting 
knowledge to an idea and two jxt 
cent attuallv drawing. Most of his 
most sutcessful ideas jie the result 
of his own »«hrtwd ohservaiion of 
people and their foibles and follies. 
For instance, a professor at ('alifor- 
nia who taught Rube analytic mech- 
.inics inspired Professor Butts and 
bis inventions. 

“Professor I'reddv Slate asked me 
to operate a mac lime he had. in¬ 
vented.” Rube says. “It was a mass 



of test-tubes, cogs, ratchets, chains, 
dials and levers which, the professor 
said, would register the weight of 
the earth. The last thing I wanted to 
know was the weight of the earth. 
I swore then and there that I would 
devote some part of my small talents 
for cartooning to lampooning the 
mechanical blight and perhaps start 
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people back on the road to original 
simplicity.” In a few years Professor 
Butts and his wonderful inventions 
were earning Rube a thousand 
dollars (Rs. 4,750) a week. 

Rube married pretty Irma vSeeman 
in 1916, and they moved into a New 
York house, where they entertained 
lavishly. For one party they moved 
their furniture to the house next 
door and brought in an entire 
delicatessen, complete with pro- 
rielor. So lavish was the Goldberg 
ospitality that Rube sometimes had 
difficulty getting guests to leave. He 
told of one who came on a visit, 
stayed two weeks, rearranged the 
furniture, made long-distance phone 
calls and otherwise made himself at 
home. ‘‘I eventually got him out 
through a ruse,” Rube confesses. “I 
told him I was moving and had our 
furniture loaded into a big red van. 
The driver kept driving round until 
the guest left.” 

In 1938 Goldberg became editor¬ 
ial-page cartoonist for the New York 
Evening Sun —a task which de¬ 
manded a different frame of mind 
and a different technique from 
comic art. It meant following world 
events and commenting on them 
perceptively with brush, crayon and 


pen. Rube’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
cartoon showed an American family 
seated on top of an atom bomb in 
the shape of the earth and teetering 
towards destruction. 

In 1948, Rube, drawing for the 
Journal American, found himself' 
red-faced when Harry Truman 
upset supposedly sure winner 
Thomas Dewey in the election for 
the Presidency. The paper had 
supported Dewey, and Rube had 
a drawing of the victorious Dewey 
all set to go. When Truman scored 
his surprise win, Goldberg found 
himself with no drawing. So he 
left his space on the editorial 
page blank—except for a line at the 
bottom which read, “Rube Gold¬ 
berg regrets.” Truman roared at 
this. He asked for the original and 
hung it in the White House. 

Rube has a happy home life and a 
multitude of friends. “Our home 
has always been filled with love and 
laughter,” his wife of 49 years says. 
Their son Tom is a modern painter. 
Their younger son, George, is a suc¬ 
cessful theatrical producer. At 80 
Goldberg retired from his editorial 
post, but he remains as busy as ever. 
He is still going strong, still work¬ 
ing with single-minded intensity. . 


fVet and ff'^indy 

^ADio announcer: “Wc hesitate to say that it is raining as the Met. Office 
doesn’t call it that, but the fog is running down the gutters” ... Beneath 
the barometer in a country hotel is the sign: “Don’t hit me. I’m doing 
my best.” —W. A. H. Scoit in The Timet, London 
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Look what you get with 

HONEYWELL instrumentation 


Fat mor» than just instruments you 
get a complete control system custom 
designed for yojr specific needs by 
men who know your processes 
You get expert interested assistance 
every step of the way w th your 
initial planning and long after your 
instruments are installed Blue Star 
assume full responsibility for the 
engineering installation and stait up 
of your system 

You get training for your instrument 
technicians in the most up-to date 


Honeywell 

Industrial Process Instruments 


maintenance methods at the Blue 
Star Honeywell Instrumentation Edu¬ 
cation Centre at Bombay 
You get prompt competent service 
from your nearest Blue Star office and 
immediate replacement of emergency 
repair parts 

These are but some of the plus values 
that comprise instrumentation by 
Honeywell and they apply regard¬ 
less of whether you buy a single 
instrument a replacement part or a 
complete control system 


Sold and atmeed in India excluaivtlj/ by 



BLUE STAR 


t Cl rcmpfcic ftem OLUB STAR flfPecs el 

Band Box House Ann s Bassnt Rd Bombay 18 
r Hare Strsot Calcutta 1 

Connaught House Connaught Circus New Psihl 1 
93ISA Second Lina Beach Madras 1 
IB Kaiser Bungalow Oindli Road Jamshedpur 
^a|AO Civil Lines Kanpur 
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HrxiorK 


IN rXIFORM 


As A signals officer in Korea, I fre¬ 
quently called my outlying posts by 
radio to give them directions for the 
movements of troops. To ensure that 
the names of villages and other land¬ 
marks were properly understood, I 
would always follow my pronunciatiftn 
of a Korean word with “And I spell 
that- 

After a particularly trying period in 
combat, our unit was due to pull back 
to a reserve position. But at the last 
moment the plans were changed. I 
had the unpleasant task of notifying 
all my posts that they would be stay¬ 
ing on the line. The only answer I 
received from one post was: “Yes, sir. 
And I spell that C-U-R!” 

—LltL’ONANl-CoiONEt. FRANCIS UOHERTY 

Throughout the U.S. Navy, pre¬ 
printed forms arc constantly used. But 
occasionally a form docs not exist for 
a particular purpose. Recently I bor¬ 
rowed a camp bed from the Navy’s 
Special Services Stores so that my 
father would be able to stay with me 
in my flat for a brief visit. Several days 
passed, and Special Services sent me 
this preprintca form: “It is requested 
that the recreation gear that you have 
checked out from this office be re¬ 
turned.” — Lieutenant I.. J. Balink 

I WAS instructing a class of N.C.O.’s 
in aircraft-corrosion control. The day’s 
lesson dealt with methods of washing 
aircraft including the use of alcohol 


and naphtha cleaners in below-freez- 
ing temperatures. At the end of the 
lesson I quizzed the class on key 
points. “And what do we use,” 1 askexi 
a flight sergeant, “to wash aircraft 
with in freezing weather?” 

His answer attested to his “old 
soldier” status. “Aircraftmen,” came 
the quick, self-assured reply. 

ShHfiiAM llrNRv Garrison 

As A part of their rehabilitation pro¬ 
gramme, prisoners in the glasshouse 
were given leadership lectures. In- 
clucicd in a series of lectures on “Con¬ 
duct as a Prisoner of War” was one on 
“Est'ape an<l Survival.” The effect on 
the prisoners was vividly demonstrated 
the next day when six of them escaped 
from detention, using techniques 
dcsciibed in the lecture. - R. C. j, 

Tnsi'Kcting the ^,000 men aboard a 
U.S. carrier, Fleet Admiral Ernest 
King demanded of a lieutenant in 
charge of a deck division: “Are all 
your men wearing socks?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young officer. 

The admiral pointed to an ehlerly 
chief petty officer and said, “Tell that 
man to take his shoes off.” 

The grizzled chief petty officer took 
off his shoes—and stood barefoot. The 
lieutenant was horrified, but a grin 
cracked the frozen face of Admiral 
King. He said, “Don’t let it worry 
you, lieutenant. Thirty years ago / 
gave up trying to make McGillicuddy 
wear socks.” — k. pouard 

9^ 
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An ()VI,RB^ARINc, officer was return¬ 
ing to the station after n night on the 
town. I le spcil past the guard on duty 
at the gate without stopping. Then he 
slammed on the brakes, staggered hack 
to the guard and stated belligerently 
that the job of the guard was to “shcx)t 
to kill” at anyone going past the gate 
without stopping. 

After the officer stopped ranting, 
the guard looked him in the eye and 
asked, “(\ire to b.ick up and try it 
again, sir^” \nnv Whson 

Oni I'ussp of our couise on explo¬ 
sives as air force recruits dealt with the 
CKacting job of removing fuses from 
live bombs anil other projectiles. After 
days of exhaustive study of many types 
of fuses, one troublesome anil ob¬ 
noxious student asked the instructor, 
“Isn’t then* an e.tsicr way to learn 
this?” 

“Yes,” the instructor riplied. “In 
your case, I strongly recommend trial 
and erroi.” -cionuDv Brainaiui 

During the Korean W.ir, I was driv 
ing an ammunition truck to the front 
when the situation became almost too 
much to bear. Enemy fire was striking 
all round me with such force that I 
stoppcil the truck and hid underneath. 
Once there, I realized I wasn’t in a 
very good position with all that 
ammunition above me. So I jumped 
back into the truck and drove through 
the hail of fire to the front. 

A few days later, when I was surn 
moned to headquarters, I was worried 
in case someone had seen me hiding 
under my truck. I could visualize a 
court-martial. I was right—several 
officers had seen me dive under the 
truck, and they had made a report. 
9a 


But I was amazed to di.scover what 
they had written: ‘‘Xhis man is cited 
for outstanding heroism. While he was 
driving ammunition to the front lines, 
his truck broke down under intense 
•enemy fire, and he climbed under to 
repair it, then continued to his destin¬ 
ation to complete his mission.” — R. S. 

Anciiorh> oh- Italy during the 
war, an American task force seeing a 
fighter plane approaching at high 
speed and low level, shot it down— 
(jnly to discover that it was a U.S. 
Air I'orcc plane. 

The pilot was fished out and brought 
aboard the flagship, unhurt but drip¬ 
ping and chastened. 

“Lieutenant,” asked the admiral, 
“what were you doing in this area.?” 

“Sir, I had completed my mission, 
and this was the shortest way back to 
my base in Africa.” 

“But,” continued the admiral, 
“didn’t your superiors tell you never 
to fly over our fleet.?” 

“Yes, sir, they did,” admitted the 
pi'ot. “But, sir, they also told me that 
the Navy couldn’t hit anything!” 

—HtNRY MRAD 

While awaiting transport overseas 
from an army base, our group was 
kept busy by a number or what we 
considered degrading duties for com- 
bat soldiers. The crowning indignity 
came on the day before we sailed—wc 
were instructccl to seed the lawn in 
front of the general’s quarters. All 
morning we worked, spading, hoeing 
and sowing grass .seed. During our 
lunch break several of us visited the 
local stores. That afternoon wc fin¬ 
ished seeding the lawn—with turnip 
and spinach seed. — Freo Kawis 



The 6mo$t cnnmon mistalies 
transatlantic traveUers make. 
(And how to avoid them.) 




holiday costs little more than an ordi¬ 
nary holiday. A recent survey of 
thousands of travellers to the States 
revealed that their expenses were far iess 
than they anticipated. (They had more 
fun than they thought they would, too.) 

How can you save money on your 
U.S.A. trip—and make your trip 
easier and more fun ? Her^are 6 ways 
you can avoid the common^t mistakes 
travellers sometimes make. 


about the customs in the various cities, 
what to wear, what to tip, whesre to eat. 
You can let yourself go! 

Don’t just setHe for California. There 
are fascinating places that are less than 
an hour away. Sparkling Las Vegas 
where you can turn a nickel into big 
money. Phoenix, Arizona, where a bus 
will take you on to the Grand Clanyon. 
Better still, see the whole country (20 
cities are yours at no extra fare on one 
ticket to New York). 


Pick the right route for you. Pan 
Am gives you a choice of three ways to 
get there. By way of Tokyo—then 
nonstop to California. Or by way of 
Tokyo and Hawaii. Or by way of the 
Middle East and Europe. Go one way. 
Come back another. Stop off where- 
ever you like for no extra fare. 

Don’t pay more tiian you need to on 
hotels. You can save a substantial 
amount with Pan Am’s hotel bargains 
in 30 citiet in the U.S.A. and Canada. 
Just Rs. 57*30 for 3 days (2 nights) in 
Honolulu. Los Angeles, Rs. 76*37, San 
Francisco, Rs. 90-70, Washington, 
D.C., Rs. 90*70, Niagara Falls, 
Rs. 87*76. New York, Rs. 83*56. 

Don’t be badiful! Americans love 
visitors. Everywhere, people are ready 
to help you. They want you to enjoy 
everything about your stay. And if you 
plan your trip with Pan Am’s bc^k. 
New Horizons^ U,S.A„ you’ll know all 


Don’t miss this chance to see Europe, 
loo. The east-bound round-trip fare to 
New York is about the same as ’round 
the world, so why not fly home throu^ 
Europe? Visit in London a while, and 
in other great cities on the Continent. 
You can read the latest facts about 
them in Pan Am’s New Horizons World 
Guide. 

Don’t do a lot of unnecessary work. 
Pan Am Travel Agents are the best in 
business. They’ll plan everything for 
you—^Jet reservations, hotels, tours, 
drive-it-yourself cars, ground traveL 
You’U save mon^r, save time—and 
have a better time. (And you’ll have a 
good feeling knowing you’ve chosen 
the very best there is: the world’s most 
experienced airline.) 


Worltfs most experienced airline 


’ini on tbo Pacific . 

in Latin AniBrica 


. a Fjm on the Atlantic 

Klvoi *ftnatffifl ihc ’World 
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Oil lights the way to 


Oil has revolutionised man's IHe, by adding to his comfort, giving him 
ieisure for fruitful occupation, and raising his standard of living. 

In India, the entire range of petroleum products, vitally essential In 
every aspect of our daily life, is now refined, transported through a 
network of pipe-lines and marketed by INDIANOtL 










economic prosperity 


Every effort is being made to ensure a continuous supply of these 
essential products, to Transport. Agriculture and Indus'try. 

0 —fl National Trust for Economic Prosperity 

INDIAN OIL GONPONATION LIMITED 
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The cult of ''the good clear-out*' is nuyor 
cause of constipation. Your intestinal tract is 
quite capable of taking care of itself 


Nature’s 
Way—Wi thou t 
Laxatives 


By J. D. Ratci u ^ 


A DVERTii»i,MtN'i"S drum rclcnt- 
Icssly on the virtues of 
JL IL “regularity” — suggesting 
that radiant good health, new 
vigour and a clear skin are to be 
achieved by taking some patented 
Livativc. Result? Millions of us have 
became laxative addicts. Expendi¬ 
tures on laxatives have steadily in¬ 
creased in the last 25 years. 

Indiscriminate use of laxatives is 
hxjlish, sometimes dangerous. They 
interfere with the proper absorption 
of foods from the small intestine, 
and with the rcabsorption of critic¬ 
ally important sodium and potas¬ 
sium in the large intestine. Mineral 
oils pick up such oil-soluble vita¬ 
mins as A and D and sweep them 


out of the body; and all laxatives 
depress production of the B vitamins 
in the large intestine. 

Use of laxatives can mask diseases 
in which constipation is a symptom; 
intestinal infections, for example. 
Or they can muffle the alarm sig¬ 
nals of kinked intestines, ulcers, 
even cancer. Moreover, some widely 
used laxatives are powerful irritants. 
If used regularly they overstimulate 
intestinal muscles to a point of 
llaccid exhaustion, and thus actually 
{a/'sc the constipation they are sup- 
f.x>S(d to combat. 

Early in this century, public 
imagination was captured by “auto¬ 
intoxication”—the theory that in¬ 
testinal wastes retained in the body 


Condenttd from Today’s He^h 
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NATURE’S WAV—WITHOUT LAXATIVES 


poisoned the blood, led to headaches, 
fatigue, and other miseries. Wiser 
doctors pointed out that if a true 
systemic poisoning were present it 
would not vanish with a bowel 
movement, any more than a drunk 
is instandy sobered by vomiting. 
Any poisons present are converted 
into harmless compounds and dis¬ 
posed of by the liver and kidneys. 

But the idea of “poisons” in the 
intestinal tract still retains a firm 
grip on the public mind. Millions of* 
people believe that the colon re¬ 
quires regular flushing, 'rhese peo¬ 
ple, say doctors, must learn that 
there is no universal pattern of 
regularity. It is not unusual'^for an 
individual to have only one move¬ 
ment a week. 

A clearer understanding of*the in¬ 
testinal tract can do much to dispel 
false ideas that some laxative manu¬ 
facturers perpetuate. Although the 
20- to 25-foot-long small intestine 
looks like a singularly unimpressive 
sausage skin, it is in reality a 
remarkable chemical factory that 
breaks food into utilizable com¬ 
ponents. With the help of a daily 
pint to quart of bile from the liver, 
plus an equal amount of digestive 
juice from the pancreas, the small 
intestine converts starch into usable 
sugars, proteins into amino acids, 
fats into fatty acids. The process is 
speeded by five to ten quarts of daily 
secretion from the small intestine's 
20 million glands. Miltons of micro¬ 
scopic villi in the lining of the in¬ 
testine at»oib digested proteins and 


carbohydrates into the bloodstream, 
and fats into the lymphatic system. 

After three to 15 hours a gruel, 
which consists almost entirely of 
mucus and cells shed from the in¬ 
testinal wall, plus undigested food 
residues, reaches the five- to six-foot- 
long large intestine, or colon. Here 
the rcabsorptive function ret]uires 
three to four hours, sometimes 
more. While the small intestine is 
mainly sterile, the large one teems 
with bacteria. Most are friends, not 
enemies- -manufacturing valuable 
viiamin.s. 

The chief function of the large 
inle'>tine is to extract water and salts 
from the material received from the 
small intestine. Hut for this, the 
body’s critically imporUnt fluid and 
mineral balance would be upset. In¬ 
deed, most babies who die bcxrause 
of diarrhoea perish from dehydra¬ 
tion—food passes through the large 
intestine so rapidly there is no 
time for it to extract the water. 
When laxatives push foods through 
the large intestine too quickly, pre¬ 
cious fxitassiurn is lost. If the loss is 
severe, breathing muscles and heart 
may be alTccted. 

Many things can upset the chain 
of normal digestive activity. Ner¬ 
vous tension and anger arc prime 
offenders. With the help of a sig¬ 
moidoscope—a tubular apparatus 
with which it is possible to look 
directly into the colon—researchers 
have reserved the effect of stress on 
volunteers. When a person is an¬ 
gry or worried the normally pink 
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tube becomes beet-red and goes into 
a spasm. 'I'his slows or halts normal 
bowel activity and allows the lower 
intestine to absorb t(X> much fluid 
from wastes passing through it. 
('onsti[)ation may result. 

IVidtiy, doctors lend to believe 
that worry is the chief cause of con¬ 
stipation. Further, they believe that 
excessive worry about elimination 
Itself can be the principal culprit. 
Observes one doctor: “It is not the 
colon which needs treatment but 
the man who surrounds it.” 

Typically, a person frets about 
missing a movement for a day or so. 
A laxative is taken, which empties 
the entire tract. Most people fail to 
realize that it will be perhaps three 
days before the tract fills again and 
resumes normal function. Noting 
lack of activity during this period, 
the person swallows another laxa¬ 
tive. Thus the first steps towards be¬ 
coming a laxative addict arc taken. 

Laxatives and cathartics fall into 
three general clas.ses: mineral oils, 
such as liquid paraffin, which act as 
lubricants; saline cathartics (Epsom 
salts, citrate of magnesia, mineral 
waters, etc.), which draw water 
from the tissues into the intestine; 
irritating drugs (cascara, senna, 
phcnolphthalein—widely used in 
patent medicines), which inflame 
the intestinal wall causing increased 
motility. All have essentially the 
same drawbacks in varying degree. 
With continued use, natural func¬ 
tion diminishes. 

There are, of course, situations 


in which use of laxatives is valid; 
emptying the intestinal tract in 
preparation for X-rays or an opera¬ 
tion ; in hospital patients whose 
digestions have grown sluggish 
from lack of exercise; in those older 
fK'oplc whose digestive tracts have 
been so abused that normal function 
is no longer possible. 

Hut the misuse of these substances 
is assuming alarming proportions. 
A study quoted by Hritain's Con¬ 
sumers’ Association showed that a 
quarter of mothers questioned gave 
children laxatives regularly whether 
they needed them or not! Reason: 
they wanted to prevent constipation. 
Many adults subscribe to the same 
silly notions, feeling that they need 
a “cleaning out” at regular intervals. 
Nothing, of course, is “cleaned.” 
All that is accomplished is the dis¬ 
ruption of the vital digestive process. 

Ilow can the insidious laxative 
habit be broken.'* 

Doctors usually advise plenty of 
fluids, perhaps six glasses of water 
a day; a diet containing ample 
quantities of cooked fruit and leafy 
vegetables to provide roughage; and 
the immediate response to nature^s 
call when it comes. Repeated post¬ 
ponement can, indeed, actually lead 
lo constipation. 

Increasingly, doctors are stressing 
a guiding principal for all of us: let 
the intestinal tract alone. It is quite 
capable of taking care of itself. If 
difficulties do arise, go to a doctor. 
He is the man best qualified to 
prescribe the remedy you need. 



Mohini 

knew 

exactly where 
her money 
went 


Radha 
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what 
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Mohini budgeted her expenditure carefully. At the beginning of every month she put a 
little away from her house money at the Syndicate Bank. Radha spent her money as it 
came. A few years rolled by. Mohini sent her son abroad for higher studies. Radha's 
son had to make do with a moderate education and take up a job. You too can learn 
from Mohini and start saving with the Syndicate. The first bank in India to open an ail- 
women’s branch, the Syndicate provides special banking facilities for women. 
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The listener should form his own opinion of 
contemporary music—posterity has always 
proved him right 


You Can Trust 
Your Own Ear 

By Abram Ciiasins 

Mtuicologist, critic and lecturer 


A S I STROLLED out of the CODCCrt 
hall, my ears buzzing from 
jL jL the symphony orchestra’s 
performance of a piece of experi¬ 
mental music, I overheard a couple 
in agitated conversation. “'I’hc 
trouble with you,” the man shouted, 
“is that you just don’t understand 
what the conductor’s trying to do!” 
“Well, what is he trying to do?” 
the woman demanded in a voice of 
grinding glass. “Obviously,” the 
man said, “he’s trying to break the 
lease!” The answer broke the ten¬ 
sion between the couple and made 
all three of us roar with laughter. 

Such comments, in varying de¬ 
grees of exasperation and humour, 
reflect public reaction to extremism 
in the art of our time. Yet most peo¬ 
ple arc hesitant or downright afraid 
to express their opinions. This lack 


of convicHtm or courage is unwar¬ 
ranted, particularly in the ordinary 
music l(wcr. In every age, it is his 
collecnve judgement that has most 
accurately selected the greatest men 
and their greatest works. Unaware 
of technicalities and uncorrupted by 
professional prejudices, the layman, 
relying on what he “likes,” has 
invariably been validated by the 
judgement of posterity. 

Why, then, have we become so 
uncertain of our reactions to the 
music around us? Because we have 
been brainwashed by the Big Lie of 
Modernism, intimidated by the 
theory that every genius is so in ad¬ 
vance of his time that few can 
understand him and that he there¬ 
fore has to await recognition from 
future generations. The belief is as 
false as it is widely accepted. 


Candensed from MtCall’s 
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If you mention Bach, you are 
talking of a genius whose sons re¬ 
ferred to him as “the old pigtail” 
because he was* writing in what was 
already regarded as an old-fashioned 
style. 

If you mention Mozart, buried in 
a paufjcr’s grave at ^5, or the 
poverty-ridden Schubert, who died 
at 31, do not equate their heart¬ 
breaking financial struggles with 
wild-eyed revolutionism in music: 
both took over a language that was 
fully familiar to their audience. As 
for Wagner, the alleged arch-victim 
of an uncomprehending public, 
keep in mind that his genius for 
music was equalled only by his 
genius for making enemies. Despite 
that, he was among the top box- 
office successes of operatic history, 
and the theatre at Bayreuth was 
built, in his own time, for the 
production of his mighty works. 

How, then, did the Big Lie come 
to be accepted as gospel ? 

The answers arc very human. 
Most people concerned with the arts 
feel that some favourite living 
creator is not getting his due. Some¬ 
times they themselves are the sub¬ 
ject of this conviction. And what 
could be more natural than for them 
to justify themselves by proving 
that no true genius ever received 
proper recognition from his con¬ 
temporaries? 

Tne easiest way to prove this is to 
dig up all the adverse comments that 
have been levelled against com¬ 
posers and compositions we now 
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call great. But when we look beyond 
the hostile commeftts, we almost in¬ 
variably find that they were counter¬ 
acted by at least equal praise. Of 
course, some great music took 
longer than it should have to be 
properly esteemed, and there were 
always critics who immortalized 
themselves by their blunders. But 
music history .shows that the public 
never remained fooled for long. Its 
final estimation and conclusions are 
* our estimation and conclusions to¬ 
day, and this should convince us 
that we do not have to leave to 
posterity the job of separating the 
great men of our time from the 
phonics, or the good works from 
the bad. 

Haven’t we been doing just this 
for the better part of our lives? 
Hasn’t the music public of London, 
Rome, Paris, New York, Moscow, 
Sydney, Tokyo, been reacting with 
amazing unanimity to many kinds 
of new musicJust look at the in¬ 
ternational concert programmes, 
recording releases and radio pro¬ 
grammes. They teem with the 
identical works of Bartok, Copland, 
Gershwin, Mcnotti, Prokofiev, 
Rachmaninov, Ravel, Shostakovich, 
Sibelius, Richard Strauss, Strav¬ 
insky, Vaughan Williams and Villa- 
Lobos. 

These men all produced works 
that found litde or no favour with 
the public. Stravinsky .especially, 
who has long been acknowledge 
as the greatest living artist in his 
field, has also sown the wind and 
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SEAMAN AND THE ELEMENT OF LUCK 


Dick Seaman, top British driver, once 
said, “Ninety-nine percent of racing is 
preparation; one percent is just luck!' 
This was borne out in the 1936 Inter¬ 
national Light Car Race, when Seaman’s 
Delage was matched against nine English 
Racing Automobiles. After five 
laps of racing in this 200 mile 
event, the Delage held an 11- 
second lead over the first four 
cars. Shifting down for a corner. 

Seaman heard a crash from his 
rear axle. Thinking the race was 
over for him, he accelerated to 
pull over, but noticed the car 
responded normally. He con¬ 
tinued cautiously, and although 
hounded by the E.R.A!s, he won 



the race by 60 seconds. Later, he learned 
that his axle gears had stripped five 
teeth. The element of luck let him not 
only finish the race, but win it. □ 
Veedol oils and greases take the guess¬ 
work out of engine and chassis lubrica¬ 
tion. Specially formulated with 
engine protecting additives. 
Veedol assures greater driving 
mileage through quicker starts 
and reduced friction. Next time 
you add or change oil, get the 
best... get world-famous Veedol. 


TIDEWATER OIL COMPANY 
International Marketing Division 
4201 Wilshiie Blvd., Los Angeles. Calif. 
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reaped the whirlwind in his exf>eri' 
mental works. A sizeable number 
of these compositions have been 
heard by .1 vast international public, 
but not often, for they were judged 
ns trivial as his earlier works were 
judged to be masterly. Inevitably, 
because Stravinsky has for almost 
50 years been the ranking musical 
genius of our day, he draws the 
heaviest critical hre when he lets us 
down by not employing his genius 
fully. A century from now, the per- 
pciuators of the Big Lie will very 
likely excavate titese criticisms, to 
sIkjw how much abuse and mis¬ 
understanding we heaped on p(X)r 
Stravinsky. What nonsense! 

As for the other composers 1 have 
mentioned, is there one who has not 
been censured for some work that 
disappointed us^ But is there a 
single one who has not also been 
cheered or even idolized for works 
that we have acclaimed as classics? 
Among them are such favourites 
as Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” and 
“The Rite of Spring,” Ravel’s 
“Daphnis et C'hloc” and “Bolero,” 
Prokofiev’s “Peter and the Wolf” 
and “C'la.ssical Symphony,” Ciersh- 
win’s “Rhap.sody in Blue” and 
“Porgy and Bess,” the tone poents 
of Sibelius, and the piano concertos 
of Rachmaninov. 

I seem to hear a chorus of pro¬ 
tests: “But they’re not really mod¬ 
ern compositions!” Oh, yes, they 
are. If we accept the dictionary 
definition of modernism as “of our 
time” or “of recent period,” it may 
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clarify some of the current con¬ 
fusion. If we agree tcfcall all the art 
of our time “contemporary” and 
only that part of it which is in total 
revolt against the past “experimen¬ 
tal,” we will understand one an¬ 
other and the art of our time far 
belter. 

Experiment is inevitable in every 
art f{>rm, in every age, because a 
living language is always changing, 
always evolving. Our world has 
•been and still is in the throes of 
genuine revolution. So is the world 
of an, and in musical art we have 
witnessed the ruthless repudiation of 
former ideals and techniques, in 
cla.ssical and popular music alike. 
Virtually no extremism has captured 
the heart of the public, yet hardly 
anyone in the Western world has 
escaped some exposure to it. No 
concert goer, no one who has a radio 
can avoid it. 

There was a recent concert at 
which the chief instrument, instead 
of a Stcinway or a Stradivarius, 
was a coiled-mclal slinky toy that 
slithers downstairs. One end of it 
was attached to two gramophone 
pick-up cartridges wired to an 
amplifier, and into these cartridges 
went a feather, strands of wire, 
toothpicks, nails, pipe-cleaners, a 
tiny Japanese parasol, and even a 
miniature flag. The “solo instru¬ 
ment” was then shaken, bounced 
and stroked, to create blasts, 
crackles, booms and shrieks, which 
Were heralded as “a new world of 
sound.” Actually, it was merely a 
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YOU CAN TRUST YOUR OWN EAR 


medley of sound effects, common to 
horror films and television chillers, 
and its claim to being a brand-new 
kind of art would give a big laugh to 
any boy who has ever tinkered with 
hi-fi equipment. 

Every clan and clique of ex¬ 
tremism has so militantly stressed 
“originality” that many otherwise 
intelligent artists feel it their duty 
to produce something .the like of 
which has never before been seen 
or heard. That is not much of a 
trick. But the public’s business is 
masterpieces, those finished pro¬ 
ducts that are as far beyond techni¬ 
cal processes as the plain man’s 
subconscious response to thl^. The 
public’s concern is with what has 
been done, not how it has been 
done; with results, not methods. 

When a creator emerges who feels 
the fundamental artistic need to 
impart and communicate, the pub¬ 
lic knows him instantly. He is too 
preoccupied with expressing what 
burns within him to give a second 
thought to whether his materials 
arc old or new. No matter what he 
chooses to utilize, the force of his 


individuality and the power of his 
organization make it his very own. 

None of us has the right to say 
that such a man may not take some 
of his inspiration from the experi¬ 
ments of our time. They may well 
stir his mind and imagination to the 
creation or convincing works of art. 

Who can tell if they arc such 
works? I think you can and will, 
as so many before you have told, 
and with prophetic vision. The age- 
old process will cease only if you 
permit the Big Lie to browbeat you 
out of selecting and rejecting. Wnen 
you encounter a piece of musical 
extremism you neither respond to 
nor understand and are asked how 
you like it-, don’t duck the issue. 
Don’t just murmur, “Interesting.” 
Express your reactions honestly. 

Inevitably someone is bound to 
say th.it every great work of the past 
has sufTered similar non-apprecia¬ 
tion from the likes of you. Make 
him prove it. In the attempt, per¬ 
haps he will realize great musical 
works were established only through 
the appreciation of the many like 
you, not by the Anointed Few. 


Holy Fire 

A LETTER in thc British Medical Journal, Stephen Power of the Royal 
London Homeopathic Hospital recdls a case where a parson’s breath 
caught fire every time he tried to blow out the altar candles. Cause of thc 
fiery breath turned out to be a duodenal ulcer which led to the build-up 
of an infiamniablc.gas inside the parson. After he was operated on, Power 
continues, “the parson was able to carry out his duties in a more decorous 
fashion.*' —ap 
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Road Building. Bulldozing. Loading. Digging. 

JOBS CHAN6E. 

Public owned track-type loaders have to tackle many 
different types of work. Caterpillar 933 and 951 track- 
type Loaders can be equipp^ with a wide range of 
general purpose and specialised buckets for economi¬ 
cal handling of varied materials. Rippers, side booms, 
back hoes, log and lumber forks, winches, and com¬ 
pactors extend the range of loader work—increase 
machine value. 

Loaders behind the tools give dependable 
production. A 933P owner in Thailand reports 
machine availability of 95% in 10,000 hours' work-^ 
typical of the reliaMe performance of Caterpillar-built 
Loaders. Rugged construction, and quality of design 
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Land Clearing. Ripping. Pipelaying. Ditching. 

CAT DEPENDABILiry DOESN’T. 

and manufacture, maintain their productivity over long 
periods. Supporting every Cat machine are the Cater¬ 
pillar Dealers. Their stocks of replacement parts and 
their qualified servicemen further assure your machine 
investment. For more information contact your local 
Caterpillar Dealer. Or vi^rite to Caterpillar Overseas 
S.A., Geneva, Switzerland. 

933F: 50 HP (flywheel); bucket range-6, If-H cu. 
yd. (.86-1.16m*). 961: 70 HP (flywheel); bucket 
range-4, all 1 ^ cu. yd. (1.16m*). 
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The Long Steep 
Hill to Victory 



A THE serpcntmc line of 
the graduation procession 
crawled slowly by, my bus- 
band and 1, like all the oth^ on¬ 
lookers, craned to see the one 
membor ctf the procession who made 
the day important^ “There,” AI 
whispered excitedly. “Coming along 
now. There’s Dave.” 


I turned my head and my eyes 
misted, so that he appeared through 
a haze—a slight boy, his face tense 
with concentration, the black robes 
blowing about his legs, his left hand 
heading the stiff leather harness of 
his guide dc^. I suppose I had never 
believed this day could come, that 
our son would actually receive a 
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degree in physics. It wasn’t an or¬ 
dinary situation for a boy bom 
blind. There had been so many 
people who had said it would be im¬ 
possible; so few who said, “Let’s 
try.*’ Only a few—and, of course, 
Dave. I diink he had never ever 
faltered—not once. 

1 let my mind go back, searching 
the years, assembling the events that 
had led to this day. Dave had been 
about ten when his father, a chemi¬ 
cal engineer, took him to visit a 
chemical plant. When they came 
home he was almost incoherent in 
his eagerness to describe the smells, 
the sounds, the feel of the experi¬ 
ence. As abruptly as that, his life 
was different. 

Dave was at a boarding school for 
blind children at that time. Along 
with his regular lessons, he studied 
braille and learned the complicated 
art of living comfortably with blind¬ 
ness. But ne came home at week¬ 
ends, and Saturdays were his. He 
awoke at dawn so that the hours 
would not be wasted in sleep. After 
that visit to the chemical plant, Sat¬ 
urdays were devoted to experiments. 

He mixed bicarbonate of soda and 
vinegar (it fizzed delightfully), he 
mashed up cereal and cleansing 
powefers, he stirred diligently at odd 
and odorous combinations. Shordy 
befcMte his eleventh birthday Dave 
began badgering us for a cdiemistry 
set. We told him he was too young, 
avending the words we really be¬ 
lieved—that chemistry sets were not 
for tdind children. Buthcf^dedso 


hard that eventually we gave in—on 
condition that he never touched the 
set unless his father was with him. 

Dave and A1 went through all the 
experiments that produced smell 
(this IS easy in chemistry sets) or 
sound or objects that could be felt. 
To Al’s immense delight, Dave 
began to understand the theories 
behind the experiments. Scon he 
was reading a university chemistry 
book pnnted in braille. I decided 
(lie time had come when we had to 
get this child of ours to face reality. 

“Dave,” I said, “listen. You can’t 
be a chemist. I don’t think there ever 
has been a blind chemist—not one 
bom blind at any rate.” 

“All right,” said Dave calmly. 
“Then I’ll be the first one.” 

“But, Dave . . .” 

“I’ll get a sighted assistant to read 
the labels,” he said stubbornly. 

But we knew that reason was on 
our side, so we took steps to intro¬ 
duce Dave to other scientists. We 
even tcok him to meet Thomas Ben- 
ham, physics professor at Haverford 
College. Benham, who had been 
blind most of his life, was wiser than 
we. He said nothing against chem¬ 
istry : he simply opened the door to 
physics, and Dave slowly walked 
thrcHigh, ciazzled and thrilled by 
what he discovered. By the time he 
was 14 , he was convinced he wanted 
to be a physicist. 

Because Dave felt a need to com; 
pete with sighted youngsters, we 
wanted him to attend our local sec¬ 
ondary school. We discovered diat 
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textbooks could be brailled or re¬ 
corded on tape;.and Dave could type 
his homework on a regular type¬ 
writer using the conventional touch 
system. The only other obvious diffi¬ 
culty was tests, and the teachers said 
that they would be willing to dictate 
them. 

A major crisis arose in his third 
year. The science teacher, Joseph 
Rogers, had decided to let Dave take 
a course in chemistry. On the first 
day in the lab, Dave went to school 
in a state of excited anticipation. At* 
long, long last he was to handle and 
touch the equipment he had only 
read about before. Because his joy 
has always been very contagious, I 
waited eagerly for his return from 
school. To my horror, he arrived 
with tears on his checks. 

“He won’t let me work in the 
lab,” Dave choked out. “He won’t 
even let me go.into the lab. I have 
to stay in the class-room.” 

I wanted very much to put my 
arms round him and let him cry out 
all his frustration and disappoint¬ 
ment. I wanted even more to go to 
Rogers and demand that he forget 
his fears and cautions. 1 knew why 
he had taken this action—he was 
afraid Dave might be injured. But 
knowing this did not help the boy 
who was so cruelly hurt. 

Somehow I didn’t hug Dave or 
phone Rogers. I just said, “Dave, 
no one ever told you life was going 
to be easy. At school you have 
to make adjustment. You have 
only one chance—to be so good at 


chemistry that Mr. Rogers will be 
forced to reverse his decision.” 

And that’s what happened. Dave 
studied with such intensity that in 
every test he got the highest mark. 
He questioned other pupils about 
lab procedures and even made lab 
reports. I do not know what day 
Rogers changed his mind. I only 
know he had the cf)uragc to admit 
he might have been wrong. One 
midwinter afternoon, Dave came 
home, his face shining with happi¬ 
ness. He was alh)wcd to help with 
lab procedures. He wasn’t difTercnt 
any longer. 

Rogers alsf) taught physics, and 
when Dave went into that class in 
his last year at the school, there was 
no q jcstion .ibout the lab, no Iiesita- 
tion, no leluctance. Later, Rogers 
stated without reservation that he 
believed our son could successfully 
enter the field of physics. 

Anxious to continue his studies, 
Dave applied to the university both 
my husband and 1 had attended. 
Dave was top of his class; he did 
well in his college entrance. We 
waited confidently for his accept¬ 
ance. 

When the answer came, the words 
leaped out like a slap in the face. 
The university had neither room nor 
proper cc|uipmcnt, they said, for a 
blind student seeking a degree in 
science. However, since his parents 
were graduates, they would be will¬ 
ing to discuss this in person. Perhaps 
if he were willing to consider an¬ 
other field. . . 
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Wc went to see the admissions 
committee. They tried to be kind, 
but their automatic reaction was 
that the whole idea was impossible. 

“How would he do maths?” one 
of them asked. 

“As he has done it before,” I said. 
“In braille, using a braille slide 
rule.” 

The man looked surprised. ”Is 
there a braille slide rule?” 

The arguments became more pic¬ 
ayune. “Our pavements get very 
slippery in the winter,” they said. 
“He might fall.” 

“Our pavements get slippery, 
too,” we said. “He’s not a cripple.” 

At last they were totally honest. 
“Frankly,” they said, “we feel it 
would be a burden on our staff.” 

We didn’t stalk out in anger. 
There was too much at stake. Wc 
pleaded for a chance. Wc told how 
Dave had coped with things at 
school. We told of his independence, 
his energy, his motivation, his meth¬ 
ods of study. 

Several weeks later Dave got a 
letter. It said, “Wc are happy to tell 
you that the committee has reversed 
its decision, and we will accept you 
on a trial basis for one year. During 
that time you will have the oppor¬ 
tunity of showing our staff what you 
can do.” 

This is not the reason a boy goes 
to university—to show the staff what 
he can do. But wc sent a registration 
fee because wc believed that Dave 
would meet this same attitude 
wherever he went. 


However, he applied at several 
other universities. One, Thiel CpI- 
lege in Greenville, Pennsylvania, in¬ 
vited us to come for an interview. 
Thiel is a small college with an en¬ 
rolment of about 1,000, but it has a 
good reputation academically, es¬ 
pecially in physics. 

When we arrived, we were appre¬ 
hensive, defensive, filled with argu¬ 
ments and persuasions. Wc needed 
none of them. We were made wel¬ 
come by friendly people who were 
quite casual about Dave’s blindness. 

“Can you take gym?” the admis¬ 
sions director asked. 

D.ave gulped. He loathed gym 
and had invented every excuse 
known to man and boy to get out 
of it at schciol. 

“Of course you can,” he was told. 
“You can take swimming. No prob¬ 
lem.” 

“I’m going to get a guide dog,” 
Dave said. “Can a dog stay in col¬ 
lege with me?” 

There was no hesitation. One 
might have thought that half the 
first-year students came with dogs. 
Ortainly the dog could stay with 
Dave. 

“Dr. Bela Kolos.svary is waiting to 
sec you,” they said to Dave. “He’s 
the head of the physics department.” 
Dave tensed. Dr. Kolossvary came 
in, spoke briefly to my husband and 
me, then strode over to Dave. He 
shook hands and spoke in a heavily 
accented voice that was vibrant with 
enthusiasm. 

“Dave,” he said, “I’m so glad to 
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meet you. And I am so excited at the 
thought of teaching you.” 

There was no denying the almost 
tangible feeling of having come 
home. All of us relaxed and sat back, 
knowing that we belonged here. Dr. 
Kolossvary went on, telling Dave 
that he had phoned Mr. Benham, 
the physics professor at Haverford 
College whom Dave had met six 
years before. The two men had dis¬ 
cussed modifications that could be 
made in his studies to help Dave 
master the subject. There was nd 
pity or softness in Dr. Kolossvary’s 
attitude, onlv confidence and affirm- 
ation. Dave grew straighter and 
more filled with hope as he listened. 

' Dave entered Thiel in the autumn 
of i960, and the four years spent 
there were filled with work and 
success and some failure—as arc the 
college years of any normal boy. He 
Joined a student club, took part in 
two plays, and completed all the 
maths and science courses necessary 
to give him a degree in both physics 
and mathematics. He had also been 
awarded a graduate fellowship at 
the University of Pittsburgh. Now it 
was graduation day, and, although 
there were future problems to be 
met, future*difficulties to overcome, 
those things belonged to tomorrow. 

The names of the graduates were 


being called. The audience had been 
asked to hold its applause until all 
the seniors had received their diplo¬ 
mas, but when Dave stepped on to 
the stage with his dog, applause be¬ 
gan. It started softly, hesitantly, and 
built up to a thunderous ovation as 
Dave took his diploma, shook the 
president’s hand and moved across 
the stage. 

I wondered, watching him walk 
down the steps, what the applause 
meant to him. When I asked him, 
he laughed. “I hardly heard it. I was 
just trying to get safely across the 
stage without falling head first into 
a pot of gladioli.”* 

But his face, when he said good¬ 
bye to Dr. Kolossvary, expressed the 
emotion that was his. He knew, as 
well as I, that the applause had been 
earned by many people -by all who 
had dared believe in him and had 
let him do his difficult task. If any¬ 
one had tried to say, “How marvel¬ 
lous to do this thing in spite of being 
blind,” Dave would have replied 
impatiently, “Just because there’s a 
knock in the engine doesn’t mean 
the car won’t go.” 

I had heard him say it many 
times. He believed it. And because 
he did, and because there were 
others who believed it, he had come 
up the long steep hill to victory. 


Sighs of Progress 

^HE air-conditioned office gains in popularity—^bur there is still some¬ 
thing to be said for the old-fashioned electric fan which gets rid of the 
day’s work by blowing it off the desk, —b. v. 
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The Art 
of Asking 
Quest ions 

Bv John Kord Lagemann 

Simple techniques 
for successful 
interviewing, 
recotmnended by 
those who are 
experienced in finding 
out the answers 

N o MATTER who wc are or what 
our way of life, it has become 
increasingly important to dis¬ 
cover what people feel and think— 
about almost every subject under 
the sun. When we hire someone or 
apply for a job, when we discuss our 
work with a boss or a subordinate, 
when wc see our doctor, our bank 
manager or the children’s school¬ 
teacher, wc interview or are inter¬ 
viewed. Even when we talk to hus¬ 
band, wife, children, friends, wc 
are often in the pdsition of the 
interviewer, trying to get beneath 


the surface and find out what recdly 
happened or what someone really 
thinks. 

How can we do this more success¬ 
fully? A number of techniques, de¬ 
veloped by experts, arc useful: 

Recognize that every encounter 
is **emotional.” There is no such 
thing as an impersonal mceiinjr^f 
minds. Look inward: there is a 
human awareness, an exchange of 
feelings, with the waiter who takes 
your luncheon order, the shop 
assistant who adds up your bill, the 
unseen person at the other end of a 
telephone wire. (Witness the differ¬ 
ence, the Impersonality of it, when 
the telephone voice turns out to be 
rec(/rded.) 

Bui to enter into any real give- 
and-take wc have to let down our 
dcfenct s. Every human encounter is 
an emotional experience in which 
we risk some of our self-esteem. 
Under stress of that anxiety, people 
may become suspicious or resentful 
or downright hostile. 

How can we penetrate this defens¬ 
iveness and find the answers we 
seek ? 

Make your purpose clear. 

“When you start asking questions,” 
says the well-known pollster Dr. 
George Gallup, ‘‘the other person 
immediately wonders, ‘Why does 
he want to know?’ Unless your 
purpose is clear, he may be reluctant 
to talk, or he may seize the oppor¬ 
tunity to tell you all about his prob¬ 
lems.” 

When you go to your doctor for 

t2l 
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an examination, the situation is self- 
defined and he can ask you intimate 
questions which you would resent 
from anyone else. In applying for a 
loan, though, you accept questions 
from a bank manager that you 
would resent from your doctor. It 
is a matter of defining the situation, 
and a clearly understood agenda 
lessens the natural anxiety that 
otherwise impedes the flow of in¬ 
formation. 

How often have you said, “But 
why didn’t you teli me what you 
were .ifter?” Once at a party some¬ 
one I had never seen before started 
questioning me alxiut an old friend. 
How long had 1 known him ? What 
did 1 think of this and that thing he 
had done? 

When I asked a little hufllly what 
business he had checking up, he 
said, “Oh, Lord, didn’t you know? 
I’m his brother!” 

Respond to expressions of 
feeling. This is a powerful tool 
which many professional advisers— 
psychologists, doctors, clergymen— 
have learnt to use in getting to the 
bottom of personal problems that 
people bring to them. Instead of try¬ 
ing to reassemble the facts (who said 
or did what to whom) or to give spe¬ 
cific advice, they listen for and en¬ 
courage all expressions of feeling, 
however faint or fleeting. State¬ 
ments that begin “I feel” or “I 
wish” or “I don’t care if,” the inter¬ 
viewer acknowledges, perhaps by 
repealing their content. Or he may 
just note, “You feel very strongly 
122 


“Is that 
;s rccog- 
or criti- 
magical 

effect in making a person open up. 
The truth comes out, and with it, 
often, self-insight. 

A friend in hospital told me 
about one of his ward-mates, San¬ 
derson, who had upset the whole 
floor with his constant petty com¬ 
plaints and even threats of lawsuit. 
Xhc sister and the resident doctor 
tried to question him in detail about 
his grievances but could get no¬ 
where. Eventually a houseman got 
to the root of the trouble. 

“They don’t care what happens 
to me,” Sanderson said. 

Quietly, the doctor rephrased the 
statement: “It seems to you the 
nurses don’t really care.” 

“It’s as if the whole world had 
turned against me,” Sanderson said. 

“It makes you feel lonely,” said 
the doctor, again responding to the 
feeling instead of impatiently brush¬ 
ing it aside to get at “the facts.” 

That was what the patient need¬ 
ed, someone who paid attention not 
merely to his ailments but to him. 
He opened up and talked at length. 
Most of the things that annoyed 
him were trifles, and, now that 
someone understood, the unavoid- 
iblc inconveniences no longer upset 
him. 

People skilled in human relations 
—notably, those women credited 
with “feminine intuition”—have al¬ 
ways used this potent technique of 


about that, don’t you?” o 
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nized, without judgemen 
cism, often has an almos 



Scientific packi^ing must keep pace with the 
pianned growth of consumer goods industries 


Each of the products listed below needs 
scientific packaging for its preservation 
and distribution And so as their pro¬ 
duction grows from Plan to Plan it is 
essential that the consumer packaging 
industry keep pace O The packaging 
industry like any other must grow by its 
own efforts By utilising its resources 
to maximum advantage By undertaking 
ceaseless research and imaginative deve¬ 
lopment By keeping constantly in touch 
with the mainstream of internatioiftl 
packaging know-how □ And while the 
packaging industry is doing and will do 


all these things it must be assured of one 
thing—adequate supplies of the basic 
raw materials it needs to keep produc¬ 
tion moving and growing CD Especially 
supplies of tinplate—the primary consu¬ 
mer packaging medium Until such time 
as the expanding local production of 
tinplate meets the packaging industry s 
requirements fully, this essential metal 
will have to be imported CD Without 
adequate tinplate the growth of the 
packaging industry will be seriously hin¬ 
dered—much of the fruits of planning 
go waste 
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Commoditios 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
I. Fish R Fish preparations 
2 Fniits R VegeuUes 
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THE ART OF ASKING QUESTIONS 


listening for emotional overtones. 
Often in this way they achieve a 
true understanding so fast that it 
baffles the purely logically-minded. 

Use the open-end question. 
Don’t ask too many questions. In¬ 
stead of the cross-examination ap¬ 
proach, professional interviewers 
nowadays often start just by getting 
people talking—about the weather, 
sport, anything. And. for depth 
interviewing they have developed 
the open-end question, which docs 
not restrict the other person but lets 
him assume the initiative and carry 
the conversation wherever he likes. 

A teacher I had used this tech¬ 
nique skilfully to release idpas and 
talents in his students. Instead of 
just lecturing, he would bring up 
a point developed in something wc 
had read, then ask one of us, “How 
about that?” or “What do you 
think?” By responding with an 
occasional “hmm,” or a flickering 
smile or a puzzled frown, he would 
keep us on that elusive rainbow path 
that leads to an original idea. We 
frequently had the experience of dis¬ 
covering that we knew more than 
we thought we knew. 

Don’t tell the other person what 
to say. According to expert poll¬ 
sters, “feedback” from the inter¬ 
viewer’s own predilections or wishes 
is the greatest single source of error 
in public-opinion polls. Quite un¬ 
consciously we throw out clues that 
suggest wnat we want people to say. 
That is why a top executive often 
has a hard time avoiding yes-men. 


Fathers often run into the same 
trouble when they try to find out 
just what their children arc up to. 

“In polls, some of the best respon¬ 
dents arc teenagers,” says an opinion 
research expert. “This always amaz¬ 
es parents, who say, ‘They never 
talk to us so openly.’ The reason fre¬ 
quently is, of course, that the child¬ 
ren feel they must doctor reports of 
their thoughts and activities, to 
avoid unpleasantness." 

Watch your wording. Finding 
in the other person just what you ex¬ 
pected to find usually means that 
you arc putting words into his 
mouth. At a birthday party for 
eigftt-year-olds, I saw the guest of 
honour reach for the last piece of 
cake while asking, “Nobody wants 
any more cake, do they?” Adults 
are hardlv more subtle. 

Because of this human tendency, 
“qucstu)n building” for professional 
polls has become an art in itself. 
Tricky or badly constructed ques¬ 
tions can push or mislead others 
into giving completely false 
answers. Questions that ask if 
people arc for something always get 
more favourable answers than those 
which ask if they are against some¬ 
thing. 

Protect the other person. Detec¬ 
tive novels and courtroom dramas 
usually show an interview as a duel 
of wits in which the object is to 
probe for the other person’s weak 
spots. In real life, detectives, law¬ 
yers, social workers and others who 
have to ask for sensitive information 
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generally follow the opposite rule— 
they lead to strength. The reason: 
looking for weaknesses always puts 
the other person’s guard up. Recog¬ 
nizing a strength creates a bond. 

Protecting the other person’s pride 
is a vital part of getting information. 
As economist Stuart Chase points 
out, “Experienced interviewers in 
an unemployment survey would 
never ask, ‘You’re not working 
now, are you.?’ but rather ‘Are you 
i(x>king for a job immediately, or 
waiting for a while.?”’ An expert 
marriage counsellor does not ask, 
“What do you and your wife 
quarrel about.?’’ but “When con¬ 
flicts arise, how do you try to settle 
them.?’* 

Start where the other person is. 

“Beginners,’’ points out one medical 
diagnostician, “often rush into an 
area of feeling where the other 
person is not yet ready to admit 
them. They sometimes build up so 
much resistance they never even 
get close.’’ 

A worried heart patient, for ex¬ 
ample, may have to discuss the 
effects of his illness on his work and 


his family before he can plunge into 
an objective discu^ion of symp¬ 
toms. A woman preoccupied with 
immediate problems of children and 
household cannot be expected to 
shift focus instantly and give an 
opinion-poll interviewer sensible 
views on foreign policy or abstract 
art. 

It is up to the interviewer to find 
out what is on the other person’s 
mind and to start from there, for 
j:he shortest distance between two 
subjects or points of view may well 
be the long way round. 

The successful interview, more 
like a good conversation than an 
interrogation, leaves the interviewed 
person feeling somehow heartened 
and uplifted. Why? A journalist, 
after many years of successful inter¬ 
viewing for radio and television, 
explains it like this: “The Greeks 
had a word for it —agape (a' ga pay). 
It’s one of the most wonderful 
words man possesses, and it means 
broadly ‘to have concern for.’ *’ 

To have concern for the other 
person, and show it, is the rule that 
makes all the others work. 


LoflTi Star 

a sheriff travelled hundreds of miles to California to pick up a 
prisoner, he tried to board a plane at a local airport for the return trip, 
only to be told that the airline didn’t allow prisoners on its planes. 

The sheriff gave that one a good think, walked his man off a few 
paces, took off the handcuffs, mumbled a few words and came back to 
try again. 

“You cannot take this prisoner aboard,’’ the clerk insisted. 

“He’s not exactly a prisoner,’’ drawled the sheriff. “I just made him a 
deputy.” —K, o. 
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In a remote German village an all-hut-forgotten 
art is still practised 
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By James Stewart Goriton 



I N THE centre of Tratzhof, a 
tiny hamlet in the foothills of 
the Rhon Mountains, north-east 
of Frankfurt, West Germany, is a 
small, red-roofed farmhouse that is 
alive with the sound of music. The 
farmhouse belongs to a stocky, grey¬ 
ing man of 52 named Christian 
Grosch. The music is produced by 
the hundred or so bullfinches 
Grosch trains to whistle old German 
folk-songs on command. Grosch, a 
descendant of a famous line of bird 
singing teachers, is one of the last 
practitioners of the dying art, using 
skill and patience fb convert the 


bullfinch from a mere whistler into a 
virtuoso. 

Grosch’s pupils are all middle 
European bullfinches, lovely song¬ 
sters about the size of sparrows, with 
terracotta red breasts, bluish-black 
bodies and grey wings. T^hey don’t 
warble like canaries, coo like 
pigeons or even hoot musically like 
owls. They whistle, with a flutclike 
purity of sound, complete songs. A 
perfectly trained bullfinch’s reper¬ 
toire consists of two songs and lasts 
about three minutes. During that 
time, the bird stands on its perch, 
beak seemingly closed, and only the 
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magnificent sound of its song and 
the slight cocking of its head indi¬ 
cate that it is singing at all. 

To reach this perfection, the bull¬ 
finches arc trained by Grbsch for 
from six to eight months with in¬ 
finite care. The graduation exercises 
Like place early each December. 
From the farmhouse comes a twit¬ 
tering, a sound of a baton being 
rapped sharply, a low-pitched 
whistle from (Ircisch and then a 
concert, as loo bullfinches burst into 
E/a// Bl/ 4 ht e '/n Bl/zn/ele/n (“Blue arc 
the blossoms of a little flower”). 
Soon the less talented pupils begin 
dropping out, and by the end of the 
song half the class has stopped sing¬ 
ing. Then without any urging, the 
remainder of the birds launch into 
a second number. Grad a//s dem 
Wirtsha/is Komm ich ra//s (“As I 
am stepping out of the pub”). Two 
minutes later, only ten or a dozen of 
the initial loo are still whistling, but 
their tone is positively philhar¬ 
monic. These are the top graduates 
—the Kommandovbgel —sent to cus¬ 
tomers all over the world and, at 
about apiece, the highest priced 
singing birds anywhere. 

Herr Grdsch’s singing academy is 
in his home. He rises each mornii-g 
at dawn, grasps his baton in his 
ham-sized fist and begins his work. 
Entering the room where the birds 
arc stacked in foot-square wooden 
cages, he raps smartly on the cages 
to waken his drowsy students. The 
birds come to life like a barracks full 
of recruits hearing reveille. When 
12B 


Grdsch feels the twittering and 
wing stretching hav£ gone on long 
enough, he turns his sharp blue eyes 
on his pupils, giving every cage’s 
occupant enough of a schoolmasterly 
glare to let him know who is boss. 
Then he starts the lesson, whisding 
first one tunc and then a second, 
every time in the same key, making 
sure that both arc exactly on pitch. 

The birds, meanwhile, like a 
roomful of schoolboys, listen with 
varying degrees of attention. The 
star pupils, who will go on to bright 
careers, watch Grdsch carefully. 
They practise the notes in bird-type 
whispers until they have mastered 
the tunc; then they burst into song. 
The less adept watch as long as their 
limited attention span permits; they 
usually bugle back the notes without 
secret practice. Those unlikely to 
make the grade keep one eye cocked 
,at the master while contriving to 
move to the side of the cage, where 
they feel Grdsch cannot see them. 
Then they sneak pecks at seeds and 
generally behave like bad little boys 
at school. 

Grdsch, however, is no man to be 
trifled with in his classroom. He be¬ 
stows warm praise on the scholars 
and scorn on the ne’er-do-wells. 
**Schdn Hdnschen’* (most pet birds . 
in Germany, by custom, are called 
Hdnschen) he coos when a bird 
responds to his teaching. *‘Du bist 
cin Stumper//* (“You are a bun¬ 
gler!”) he grates at a non-tryer. 
After a life-time of observation, he is 
able to spot early in the course which 
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birds arc going to turn into sensa¬ 
tional singers and those which are 
not. 

The bullfinch is culled the Domp- 
faff in (jcrman (the word means 
cathedral clergyman) because of the 
black cap of feathers which sup¬ 
posedly IcKjks like the biretta, the 
cap priests wear. Despite the fact 
that the finches arc the largest and 
most widely distributed order of 
birds in the world and arc found 
everywhere but Australia, the bull¬ 
finch is the only one that seems to 
be able to learn tunes. (Its natural 
song resembles a bugle call to assem¬ 
bly.) Other finches such as sparrows 
and canaries seem to lack the gift of 
rendering a tune. 

The singular talent which the 
bullfinch possesses is a two-edged 
blessing. Grosch’s best pupils must 
be zealously guarded against imitat¬ 
ing less desirable sounds—canaries, 
for example. Among bullfinch fan¬ 
ciers, there is deemed no worse fate 
than for a Kommandovogcl to pick 
up the song of a canary. 

Bullfinches imitate other sounds 
as well. One bird of which Grosch 
was immensely proud (although he 
has trained thousands of birds, he 
seems able to recall the characteris¬ 
tics of almost every one of his pupils) 
was sent to a lady bullfinch fancier 
who owned a poodle. Several weeks 
after receiving the bullfinch, the 
woman was amazed to have her 
dog, who had been dozing, suddenly 
leap to life and begin jumping all 
over her. After this had happened a 
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number of times, she discovered that 
her bird, observing that she always 
called the dog by whistling, was 
sneaking in whistles when no one 
was looking. Since then, the bird 
has inserted the whistle into the 
middle of his song, and when he 
starts to sing, the dog has to be 
hustled into another room. 

Although Cirosch receives re- 
C]uests for birds to be trained to sing 
special songs, his policy is to teach 
the entire class the same repertoire. 
Some years ago, however, he re¬ 
ceived an order too big to resist. An 
Argentinian asked Grosch to pro¬ 
duce a bird capable of singing 
the Argentine national anthem. 
Grosch agreed, although he stipu¬ 
lated that the Argentinian must buy 
the entire class. (To be sure of pro¬ 
ducing one bird he would have to 
teach the entire group.) Eventually 
(Jrosch had a bird which could sing 
the anthem. He also had a lot of 
birds which could sing half, some 
which could sing four notes and 
some which refused to do anything 
more than flick their tails. 

Because exact repetition is one of 
the keys to the training of bull¬ 
finches, Grosch once bought a tape 
recorder, whistled his two tunes on 
to the tape and planned to have 
automated teaching. The experi¬ 
ment was not rewarding. The birds’ 
response was mechanical. Grosch 
shrugs the experience off philosoph¬ 
ically. “Records,” he says, “can 
reproduce sound, but they can¬ 
not show the birds love—which you 
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need to do if you want a good 
pupil.” 

In the halcyon days before the 
First World War, (Jermany’s woods 
were full of songbirds and part-time 
bird instructors. Imported canaries 
were, at first, their specialities, and 
farmers and woodcutters, to aug¬ 
ment their meagre incomes, bred 
them in kitchens and woodsheds. 
The “Harzer Roller” (those bred in 
the Harz Moiintain.s) became world 
famous. But the woods yielded a 
steady supply of finches which, it 
was soon discovered, could imitate 
their masters as the men whistled 
folk songs. 

Today Christian Grcisch, who is 
also a successful farmer, is the only 
one taking advantage of the woods 
full of bullfinches. He is a bird man 
by inclination and descent. His 
father, Wilhelm Grosch, and his 
grandfather, August (kosch, both 
famous bird singing teachers of their 
time, travelled throughout Europe 
exhibiting their birds and .selling 
them to merchant princes and the 
nobility. 

One of August’s trips took 
him to Russia where the Tsarina, 
who had been a German princess 
and knew about piping bullfincl^cs, 
ordered one. Thereafter, it became 
fashionable for Grand Dukes, 
princes and other bird lovers to have 
a Grosch bird swinging from his 
perch in the parlour and singing 
away on command. 

Although Christian Grosch is not 
a trained ornithologist, he probably 
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knows more about the practical facts 
of life of the middle European bull¬ 
finch than anyone alive. In late 
spring every year, he scours the 
countryside for fledgelings. (No 
poacher, he has a special permit for 
supplying his singing academy.) 
Carrying a rucksack for the birds on 
his back, he tramps an area of 
roughly 50 square miles. Finches are 
migratory but tend to return to their 
previous breeding spots. Thus 
Grosch knows the location of nests 
which are most likely to produce 
good students—over the years he has 
listened to parent finches and 
tracked the proficient singers to their 
homes. The fledgelings Grosch gath¬ 
ers arc hand-fed on hard-boiled eggs 
by Frau (»rosch until, after a few 
weeks, they are old enough to eat 
seed and fend for themselves in in¬ 
dividual cages. He trains the birds 
by whistling to them three times a 
day. 

Once the training period has been 
completed, before being shipped, the 
birds arc farmed out to various 
houses in the village where they 
grow accustomed to the presence of 
strangers. 

Shipping the birds used to be a 
harder task than it is now. Today, 
when orders are filled, the birds 
are loaded into special paper con¬ 
tainers, with elaborate instructions 
in several languages about feeding 
and watering, then flown by jet to 
the far corners of the earth. 

Four of Grosch’s best customers 
are a Stuttgart engineer who orders 
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the bullfinches for ('hristmas pres¬ 
ents, a brewer from Essen, a Diissel- 
clorf stockbroker and an Athenian 
businessman. The Athenian likes 
his bullfinch so much (he is now on 
his third) that he sent Grosch a gift 
of (ireek wine. The stockbroker, a 
bachelor, falls in love each year at 
Christmastime and gives his current 
girlfriend a bird. Since 1950, Grosch 
has shipped a bundle of feathered 
alTeclion Ui 1 ^ difTcrent ladies for 
him. 

(inisch’s .songsters are in short 
supply. A woman in Scotland had 
been looking for a singing bullfinch 
for years, ever since her uncle had 
brought one from Germany when 
she was a little girl. At last she 
located Gn'KSch through the P'rank- 
flirt Museum of Natural History. In 
time, the bird arrived at her home. 


and she was enchanted by it. When 
the bird died, the Scotswoman wrote 
to (Jrosch hoping for a replacement. 
Unhappily, Grosch had to tell her 
that it would be a while before he 
could fulfil her order. Although he 
has attempted to breed Kommando- 
vogel, he has been unable to raise 
enough to fill his classes, so the 
woods are still his best source of 
supply. 

Because of the worldwide ramifi¬ 
cations of his business, CJrdsch uses 
the international banking facilities 
of the Deutsche Bank in the near-by 
town of Fulda. The bank, which 
also handles far larger enterprises 
such as tube and lyre and textile ex¬ 
ports, IS happy to take care of the de¬ 
tails for Grosch. “We consider the 
birds our most charming export,” 
the manager said. 


JVhaVs In A Name^ 

cr^ N A Dr.LioiiTiuL BOOK on language, Namtng-Day in Eden, Noah Jacobs 
amplifies a subject that fascinates me—how each nation attributes distaste¬ 
ful habits and acts to foreigners. What is called “the French disease” in 
England is called “the English disease” in France. Likewise, the phrase 
to “take French leave” is known as “taking English leave” in France. 

“Each nation,” remarks Jacobs, “associates a host of vulgarities and 
disagreeable traits with foreign countries.” The Japanese phrase for 
foreigners means “stinking of foreign hair.” The Czechs call a Hungarian 
a “pirnple.” In Hungary and Austria, the cockroach is known as a 
“Swabian,” in Poland as a “Prussian.” in Germany as a “Frenchman.” 
The Frenchman refers to a louse as a “Spaniard,” and the Italians have at 
times denoted a privy as an “Englishman.” In Czech, excessive drinking 
is “to drink like a Dutchman,” but in Holland it is “to drink like a Pole.” 
In Spain, “to work for the English” is to work for practically nothing, 
and in Yiddish “to repay in Turkish” is to do a dirty trick. 

We have come a long way from naming-day in Eden to namcolling 
day in the capitals of the world. —Sydney Harrii 
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Drama in Real Life 


I ^HE STORY began on a street 
I corner in New York. An 
A elderly man had collapsed 
while crossing the road, and an am- 
bulance rushed him to hospital. 
There, during his few returns to 
consciousness, the man repeatedly 
called for his son. 

From a smudged, oft-read letter, 
a nurse discovered that the son 
was a Marine stationed in North 


Carolina. Apparendy, there were 
no other relatives. 

Someone at the hospital rang the 
local Red Cross office, and a request 
for the boy to rush to New York 
was relayed to the Red Cross 
director of the North Carolina 
Marine Corps camp. Because time 
was short—the patient was ^ing— 
the Red Cross man and an officer set 
out in a jeep. They located the 
sought-after young man wading 
through marshes on manoeuvres. 
He was rushed to the airport in time 
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to catch the one plane that might 
enable him to reach his dying father. 

It was mid-evening when the 
young Marine walked into the 
hospital. A nurse took the tired, 
.mxious serviceman to the bedside. 

“Your son is here,” she said to the 
old man. She had to repeat the 
words several times before the pa¬ 
tient’s eyes opened. I Icavily sedated 
because of the pain of his heart 
.ittack, he dimly saw the young man 
in the Marine Corps uniform stand¬ 
ing outside the oxygen tent. He 
reached out his hand. The Marine 
wrapped his toughened fingers 
artnind the old man’s limp ones, 
sc]ueezing a message of love and en¬ 
couragement. The nurse brought a 
chair, so that the Marine could sit 
beside the bed. 

Nights are long in hospitals, but 
all through the night the young 
Marine sat there in the dimly-lit 
ward, holding the old man’s hand 
and offering words of hope and 
strength. Occasionally, the nurse 
suggested that the Marine move 
away and rest a while. He refused. 

Whenever the nurse came into the 
ward, the Marine was there, oblivi¬ 


ous of her and the night noises of the 
hospital. Now and then she heard 
him say a few gende words. The dy¬ 
ing man said nothing, only held 
tightly to his son through most of 
the night. 

Towards dawn, the padent died. 
The Marine placed on the bed the 


lifeless hand he had been holding, 
and went to tell the nurse. While 
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she did what she had to do, he 
smoked a cigarette—his first since 
he got to the hospiul. 

After a long .time, she returned. 
She started to offer words of sym¬ 
pathy, but the Marine interrupted 
her. “Who was that man.?” he 
asked. 

“He was your father,” she an¬ 
swered, starded. 

“No, he wasn’t,” the Marine re¬ 
plied. “I’ve never seen him before in 
my life.” 

“Why didn’t you say something 
when I took you to him.?” the nurse 
asked. 

“I knew straightaway there’d 
been a mistake, but I also knew he 
needed his son, and his son just 
wasn’t here. When I realized he was 
too ill to know whether or not I was 
his son, I decided he really needed 
me. So 1 stayed.” 

With that, the Marine turned and 
left the hospital. Two days later, a 
routine message came in from the 
North Carolina Marine Corps base 
informing the Red Cro.ss office 
that the real son was on his way to 
New York for his father’s funeral. It 
turned out there had been two Ma¬ 
rines with the same name and simi¬ 
lar service numbers in the camp. 
Someone in the personnel office had 
pulled out the wrong record. 

But the wrong Marine had be¬ 
come the right son at the right time. 
And he proved, in a uniquely 
human way, that there are people 
who care what happens to their 
fellow man. 
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Personal 

Glimpses 



Turkish President Cemal Gurscl 
beamed with pride as he roared away 
from Ankara’s parliament building in 
the first car ever made in Turkey, 
with a chauffeur at the wheel. 

A bare loo yards later, Gursel’s smile 
froze as the engine coughed and died. 
“We made this car with the Western 
part of our minds,” he berated the 
chauffeur, “but with the Oriental part 
wc forgot to put petrol in it.” —Time 

U.S. Secretary of Labour W. Willard 
Wirtz received a letter from ii-year- 
old Mary Grace Celucci saying that she 
had been elected “labour secretary” of 
her class. Her duties consisted of 
“cleaning the blackboard and putting 
the chalk back. On Fridays I have to 
clean gp the room and take care of 
anything that is in the wrong place. 
Please write and tell me what your 
duties are.” 

Mr. Wirtz’s reply was simply: 
“Same here.” —New York Times 

In conversation with the late J. B. S. 
Haldane, the geneticist, about some¬ 
thing whose outcome seemed to us 
premctable, I said, “It’s no use going 
on. I know what you will say next, 
and I know what you will do next.” In 


answer Haldane lay down on the floor 
and turned two back somersaults. Re¬ 
suming his seat, he remarked, "That’s 
to prove you are not always right.” 

—Ooile Soria 

Andre Maurois opened his speech at 
the American Club of Paris: “Gentle¬ 
men, I unfortunately have been asked 
to speak today in English, and, as a 
result, the language you will hear will 
be neither yours nor mine.” 

—Ri<hnril Favillc 

When Mexico’s new President, Gus 
tavo Diaz Ordaz, accepted nomina¬ 
tion, he pledged that his government 
would “protect and guar.inlcc all 
liberties but one—the liberty of doing 
aw'iy with the other liberties.” 

Diaz is expected to follow a miildle 
course that will not tolerate extremism 
from either the left or the right. He 
once remarked, “I like to operate like 
a submarine on srniar. When I am 
picking up noise from both the left 
and the right, I know my course is 
correct.” — New York Times 

Cary Grant, on an actor’s problems 
in speaking a line while drinking iced 
tea: “If I bring (he glass up too soon, 
I sound like a man hollering in a 
barrel. If I hold it up in front of my 
mouth, I spoil my expression. If I put 
it down too hard, I kill a couple of 
words on the sound track; if I don’t, 
I make it seem unreal. I have to hold 
the glass at a slight angle to keep the 
reflections out of the lens. It has to be 
absolutely still to keep the ice from 
tinkling. And, finally, I have to re¬ 
member to keep my head up because 
I have a double chin.” -Wader Wmcheii 
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Chari IF Chaw in is one of the few 
men Picasso has always admired, and 
in 1952 Chaplin Msited Picasso in 
Pans Chaplin didn’t speak French, 
nor Picasso English. The interpreters 
were doing their best, but the thing 
was dragging badly 

Then Picisso had the idea of getting 
f hiplin alone and seeing if perhaps by 
themselves they eould establish some 
kind of communicUion He took him 
upsturs to his studio and showed him 
the pictures he hid been working on. 
When he finished he* give Chaplin a 
beiw and a flourish to let him know it 
wis his turn. 

C'haplin understood at once He 
went into the bathroom and gave a 
wonderful p mtomime of a man wash 
ing and shaving, with every one of 
those little involuiitiry reflexes like 
blowing the soapsuds out of his nose 
and digging them out of his ears. 
When he h ul finished that routine, he 
picketl up two toothbrushes and, using 
them instead of breatl rolls, performed 
the famous dance of the bread rolls, 
from the New Year’s Eve dinner 
sequence in The Gold Ruth It was 
)ust like the old days. 

1 I inQOise fjilot md Cir'ton I ske 
lift With Picasio (Nelson I (ndon) 

SoMFRSLr Maucham aceumulaled 
thousands of pesetas in royalties in 
Spain which he could not take out — 
and decided to go there for a holiday 
and live it up He went to a good hotel 
and ran the bill up to just about uhat 
he had on deposit in the country 1 he 
day he was leaving, the manager said, 
“It has been an honour having you. 
You have brought much good pub 
hcity to us Therefore, there is no 

bill 1” Norton Mockridse 


I WAS lALRiNG to Profcssor Basil 
Cjilderslceve, the Greek scholar. He 
was an old man, and he had been 
honoured everywhere. 1 asked him 
what compliment received in his long 
life had pleased him most. He thought 
a moment, then said, “I believe it was 
when one of my students said, ‘Pro¬ 
fessor, you have so much fun with 
your own mind.’ ” Fdith Hamilton 

Oi'FRATic tenor Jess Thomas was 
rehearsing Oberon in Stuttgart with 
soprano Inge Borkh Both singers were 
imprisonel in heavy, awkward cos 
tumes The day was hot. The sweat 
poured 1 he rehearsal was one of those 
maddening*ones when nothing seems 
to go right During a pause of exasper¬ 
ation Miss Borkh said to Thomas, 
“Isn’t this the most frustrating, dirty, 
disgusting, aggravating —wonderful 
profession in the world •’’ 

—Ftiwird I^wnrs 

Thf sight of the Victoria University 
Library in Toronto prompted Cana¬ 
dian Prime Minister Lester Pearson to 
tell this anecdote about his enlistment 
in the bust World War “I was in 
the library in 1915, studying a Latin 
poet, and all of a sudden I thought, 
‘War can’t be thts bad ’ So I walked 
out and enlisted.” 

—^John Beat Pemrson of Canada 

Sir Aifc Douglas-Home was intro¬ 
duced at a luncheon as a man who on 
his honeymoon had created a cross¬ 
word puzzle and later sold it to The 
Ttmes Sir Alec rose to make one 
minor correction to the crossword- 
puzzle story: “I would like to make it 
clear that I did it in co-operation with 

my wife.” —New York Times 



If you can 

read this, it’s not 
surprising.Yet 

your eyes are one of the 
most precious gifts you 

have. With them you can find 
your way in busy, grit-laden 

towns, drive along noisy crowded roads, 
work hard all day in office, factory or 
home—and in the evening watch TV or 

read maga^e type this small. So look after your eyes and 
when th^get tired, soothe and refresh them withgentleMurine. 
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The 7'ewards of seeing bridges rather than pitfalls 

One Step to Adventure 

By Elizabeth Starr Hill 


O NE MORNING my husband 
phoned from work un- 
cxjjcctedly. His voice was 
exuberant: “Darling, we have a big 
choice to make. I’ve been offered an 
eight-month assignment overseas. If 
I take the job, you and the children 
would fly over with me next week. 
What do you think?” 

For a minute 1 was too stunned to 


answer. All I could see was a for¬ 
midable array of problems. How 
could I ever pack, chise the house 
and leave next weet(? Suppose our 
two small children did not adjust to 
foreign schixils? And what about 
keeping house without many of the 
conveniences we had taken for 
granted in our own home? I was 
stammering the list of difficulties, 
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wlicn, suddenly, a memory came 
lo me of another day and another 
choice. I was i6 years old, a city 
girl visiting my Aunt Alice in the 
country. One day we went for a 
walk. It was hot, the road was rough 
underfoot. 1 clung to the shade, 
worrying about sunburn. 

We came to a stream half-screened 
by beeches, with a glimpse of mea¬ 
dow on the other side. Impulsively 
Aunt Alice said, “How pleasant 
that meadow looks! Let’s wade 
across and sec what it’s like over 
there I ’’ 

I shrank back, complaining that 
we would cut our feet on the stones. 
And there would be little shade in 
the meadow; my nose would peel. 
We had walked a long way, 
this would make an even longer 
trip home, we would be tired 
tomorrow . . . 

Exasperated, Aunt Alice cut in. 
“What a misuse of imagination! 
You’re picturing pitfalls where 
bridges ought to bel ’’ 

The brusque words startled me 
into silence. She pulled off her shoes 
and stockings and plunged into the 
stream. I followed. On the other 
side, we pushed past a branch of 
beech and came upon a held of 
daffodils, hundreds of them, ju.st as 
in the Wordsworth poem—a vast 
orchestra of golden trumpets sound¬ 
ing the Hosanna of spring. Did 
my nose peel.? Did I hurt my feet,? 
I don’t remember. But I’ll never 
forget those glorious daffodils. 

With that moment again vivid in 


my mind, 1 spoke to my husband on 
the phone with more courage. 
“Well, if we do go, what a wonder¬ 
ful experience it might be!’’ 

“I think so, too,” he answered 
quickly. “If we want adventure, 
let’s take just one step towards it.” 

The next week, we flew to eight 
marvellous months in a distant land. 
We have crossed the ocean many 
times since on various assignments. 
Troubles.? Of course we’ve had 
them. But so does everybody, even 
in the most play-it-safe life. We’re 
glad that we didn’t furn our backs 
on adventure. 

So often we act as though some 
ironclad rule prevented us from set¬ 
ting foot on unfamiliar ground! We 
tend to repeat the same old things 
in the same old ways, to be wary of 
trying anything new. Yet just one 
step from our well-beaten paths of 
habit can, on occasion, take us to the 
land beyond the rainbow. 

Such a step need not be large or 
risky or irrevocable. It need not even 
have a particular goal. But, for it to 
fill our hearts with that special thrill 
of discovery, it must be a genuine 
start towards an unexplored realm. 

Sometimes it’s difficult to believe 
how short a distance we need to 
travel to put ourselves on a desired 
path. As a little girl, I was ill a lot 
and didn’t go to school regularly un¬ 
til I was almost nine. I still remem¬ 
ber clearly that first awful day. The 
other children seemed to know 
everything—^games, lessons, one an¬ 
other. How I yearned to be like 
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them, and how unlikely it seemed 
that I ever would be! 

Silent and frightened, I hid in 
corners. When break-time came, I 
stood alone at the edge of the play¬ 
ground. After a while, my teacher 
came over and commented gently, 
“It .seems hard, at Hrst, to become 
one of the gang. But if you’ll . . 

Before she could go on, I hurst 
out weeping. I told her that I knew 
she wanted me to join in games and 
talk, but I couldn’t possibly. I didn’t 
know how to skip; the rules of hop 
scotch were Clreek to me—^and so 
on. 

When at last I ran down, the 
teacher said mildly, “I was only go¬ 
ing to suggest that you go over to 
someone and say hallo.’’ 

Nothing complicated. And I man¬ 
aged to do it. And, of course, it 
worked. One step leads us to an¬ 
other and then to the next, and so we 
travel distances we never would 
have believed possible. 

I have a friend whose mother was 
a wonderful gardener, justly famed 
for her beautiful and inventive land¬ 
scaping. The mother had always 
dreamed of having enough land for 
an all-white garden. Finally she 
managed to buy the property she 
wanted—and died three wcck.s later. 

Her daughter, who inheritcil the 
property, was not noted for her 
green fingers. But she had been in¬ 
spired by her mother’s dream and 
decided that somehow she would 
create the white garden. As she took 

*The Reader's Digest, May 1965. 


her small daughter on a tour of the 
bare, unplanted gipunds, however, 
a dreadful sense of inadequacy op 
pressed her. Half laughing, half 
despairing, she asked, “Darling, if 
you wanted to make the most beauti¬ 
ful garden in the world here, how 
would you begin?” 

The child thought for a moment, 
then replied, “I’d buy a packet of 
seeds.” 

My friend did exactly that. Now, 
three years later, the white garden 
is a glowing testament to a daugh¬ 
ter’s love and a child’s common 
sense. The child had seen the first 
step, not the first pitfall. 

Trying to encourage my young 
nephew to tackle a difficult task, I 
told him about the feat of the Rev¬ 
erend Vivian Symons, a young 
English vicar, described in the 
article “The Faith 7 ’hat Moved a 
(Church.Symons dismantled an 
unwanted, war-damaged church in 
London and, virtually alone, moved 
the old timbers, bricks and stones 
17 miles. There, with the old 
materials, he built a new church. 

After I had finished, my nephew 
commented, “I see how he did it. 
He never tried to hold the whole 
church on his shoulders at one 
time.” 

Just one step with one brick is a 
good beginning. 

My father, who loved art, was 
confined to his home by illness for 
the last years of his life. Realizing 
that he would never again be aUe to 
visit museums or explore galleries, 
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he refused even to discuss art. All of 
us in the family grieved, but we 
could not seem to help. 

One day Mother showed him an 
advertisement for inexpensive re¬ 
productions of paintings. “Why not 
send for one of these she sug¬ 
gested. 

At first my father dismissed the 
idea, with a do/en objections. Later 
we saw him re-reading the advertise¬ 
ment. Finally, he sent off an order. 
When it arrived, he spent several 
hours in a half-grumbling, half- 
appreciative examination of the 
f)ictures, ending with a grudging, 
“Interesting, anyway. Wonder what 
other prints these people have.'*” 

He sent for a catalogue. Before 
long, prints, art bofjks, etchings 
were flooding into the house. My 
father was a busy man again, sitting 
on the couch with a card table be¬ 
fore him, sorting, cataloguing and 
studying. 

When Father died, he left a fasci¬ 
nating collection. Even more, he left 
shining proof of the fact that God 
rings us all round with chances for 
happiness. If one path becomes 
closed to us, we can simply step off 
to another—unless we arc afraid to 
try. 

One night I met a charming and 
animated young woman at a party. 


We found that both of us wanted to 
learn to play the guitar. “J\e heard 
that the local school has an adult- 
education course in guitar and folk 
singing,” she told me. “I’m going to 
phone them tomorrow.” 

“That sounds a good idea,” I 
agreed enthusiastically. But next 
day, thinking it over, I could not sec 
how I would find time for practis¬ 
ing. And I didn’t own an instru¬ 
ment. And the course was probably 
expensive. And... 

I met this girl a year later. She 
was sitting in the middle of a circle 
of people, playing the guitar and 
leading them in a song. She was 
obviously having a fine time, and so 
were those around her. She ex¬ 
plained that she had hired a guitar 
and taken the course, which had 
cost very little. She had also learnt 
chords and songs from self-instruc¬ 
tion books. The practising? She 
managed it by getting up half an 
hour earlier, before her toddler 
awoke for the day, or during his 
afternoon nap. She had travelled a 
happy way since I had seen her 
last. But I was still standing in the 
same place. 

The roads to adventure are never 
distant. There are many of them, 
and they all begin at our own front 
door—^just one step away. 


Autobiography 

A LIBRARY iH Hampstcad, London, a long-haired, black-stockinged 
girl said to a friend, “I never read books myself. I want to preserve my 
individuality.” —"Peterborough'* in Tkt D4uiy Telegraph, London 
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Fiction Feature 


Corporal Hardy 



A soldier remembers the 
battle of Chancellorsxnlle. One 
of the most xnoving short 
stories exer xoritten about’the 
American Cixnl fVar 

By Richard Ely Danielson 


I V THOSE DAYS, duHng the harvest 
season on our Connecticut 
farm, the farm hands were 

g iven their “dinners” out in the 
elds. 1 always carried his victuals 
to Mr. Hardy, because I liked to sit 
with him while he ate and listen 
to the stories he told in his racy 
vernacular. He was an American 
Civil War veteran. Congress had 
given him the Medal of Honour— 
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and men regarded him with respect. 

I’m sure Mr. Hardy never 
thought of himself as a hero. He 
w.is poor, he lived alone, he was 
unsuccessful. But he would accept 
no pension. “I’m able-bodied. I can 
work, can’t I?” Alas, he was not 
rc.illy able-bodied. He had been 
grievously wounded several times, 
and in 1895, when I fetched and 
carried tor him and s.it at his feet. 
It was pitiful to see his valiant efforts 
to fork hay on to the wagon or do 
the other farming tasks which re¬ 
quire muscular strength. He was 
thin and bent, but his face was 
brown and clc.m, and his blue eyes 
bright and indomitable. 

I remember the last day I served 
him. I was ten years old. I brought 
him his dinner in a basket—cold 
meat and potatoes, bread and butter, 
cold coffee and pic. He was seated 
in the shade of an oak tree, leaning 
against a stack of hay. 

“Thanks, Jackie,’’ he said. “I 
don’t seem to be hungry today. It’s 
hot and this tree don’t give much 
shade. Why, dammit, it’s like that 
mean little oak tree down at Chan- 
cellorsvillc.’’ 

I said, “Oh, Mr. Hardy, you’ve 
told me about Antietam and the 
Wilderness, but you’ve never told 
me about Chanccllorsvillc. What 
was it like.?” 

“I ain’t never told nobody about 
Chancellorsville,” he said slowly, 
“and I don’t aim to tell nobody— 
grown-up, that is. But I’d kind of 
like to tell somebody that don’t 

rS4 


know nothing—like you—about it, 
for the first and last time. You’ll 
forget it, and it would*kind of case 
my mind.” 

Mr. Hardy hoisted himself a little 
higher and made a pretence of eat¬ 
ing some bread and meat. 

“Chancellorsville,” he said, “was 
a bad battle, an awful bad battle. 
We didn’t fight good and they was 
too many of them and I lost my 
captain.” 

“Who was he?” I asked. 

“Why,” he said incredulously, 
“you oughta know that! He was 
Ckiptain William Armstrong, com¬ 
mandin’ Company B, 39th Connec¬ 
ticut. His twin brother, Ezra, was 
IcKitenant. They never was two men 
as much alike—in looks, that is, for 
they was quite unlike inside. The 
lootenant was always stompin’ 
around an’ shoutin’ an’ wavin’ his 
arms, an’ the captain he was always 
quiet an’ soft-spoken an’ brave an’ 
gentle. He was a good man. I guess 
he was the best man I ever 
knowed.” 

He paused and took a sip of his 
cold coffee. 

“Chancellorsville was a bad bat- 
de,” he continued. “Them Rebels 
come charging out of the woods 
hollerin’ and yellin’ and hell raisin’. 
The lootenant, he kept stomping up 
and down, shouting, ‘Never give 
ground boys! Stay where you arc! 
Never retreat!’ But my captain—I 
was next to him—says, ‘They’re too 
many; we can’t stop ’em. Tell the 
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men to retreat slowly. Bring as often 
as they can reload.’ Just then it hit 
him right in the chest. Thun^f was 
the noise it made. I caught him as 
he fell, and the blood began to come 
out of his mouth. He tried to speak, 
but all he could do was make faces, 
.'nd his lips said, ‘Tell Elizabeth ...’ 
and then he died. I pul him down 
and noticed we was under a mean 
little oak tree on the edge of our 
trenches. 

“I’hcn they was around us, hairy 
men with bayonets, stabhin’ and 
shoutin’ and yellin’, and the looten- 
ant was shouting, ‘Don’t retreat, 
men! ’ He got hit in the knee and 
fell down; so I picked him up and 
put him across my shoulder and 
started for the rear. He kep’ hittin’ 
me in the face and swearing, ‘You 
damn coward! You left my brother 
there and you’re making me re¬ 
treat!’ I says to him, ‘Ezra, be 
reasonable; I’m takin’ you to an 
ambulance. You ain’t fit to fight, 
and as stxin as T can I’m cornin' hack 
to bury William. They ain’t goin’ 
to shovel him into no trench,’ I said. 
So he stop|.Ted hitting me. 

“I was strong then, and 1 musta 
carried him a mile till we come to a 
place where surgeons was carving 
men up. I handed over the lootenant 
and stayed with him while they 
sawed his leg off. They havin' run 
out of chloroform, it took four of us 
to hold him. And when it was over 
he was unconscious, and they put 
him in a cart with some others and 
took him away. 
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“I went hack to a house where 
some burial men was Iqpfing. It was 
pretty ruined, but 1 found a shingle 
and 1 wrote on it: 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM ARMSTRONO 
COMMANDING CO. B., 39 CONNECTICUT 

He was an awful good man 

“Then I borrowed a spade from 
this burial party and started off to¬ 
wards the Rebel lines. It was gettin’ 
late an’ 1 decided I couldn’t find the 
captain in the dark, so 1 set down 
and tried to sleep, for I was tired. 

“When it come grey the next 
mornin’, I went along till I was 
challenged by the Rebel sentries. I 
answered, ‘Union burial detail. I’m 
cornin’ for to bury my captain.’ 
They began shootin’ at me in the 
mist, and one bullet struck me in the 
left thigh and I fell down. I took 
my belt off and strapped it real 
tight over the wound, and I got up 
and went on. 

“They stopped shootin’ and a 
man with a bayonet said, ‘Yank, 
you’re my pris’ncr.’ And I said, ‘I 
know I be, but I ain’t your pris’ncr 
till I bury my captain.’ And I held 
up my shingle and spade. He says, 
‘You may be crazy, Yank, or you 
may be a spy. You come with me 
to the captain.’ 

“So he took me away with his 
itayonet in my back ana the blood 
was squelchin* in my boot, but 1 got 
along to where his captain was and 
the captain asked questions, and the 
Rebd soldier, he told all he knew, 
an’ the captain says, 'Where’s he 
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NIVEA 

and all your skin needs it 


Shn care begins at an early age—with Nivea 1 
Nivea contains “Eucerite", the nearest-to nature substitute 
for the skin's vital oils, lost every day in bathing and 
exposure to sun and wind 

You look as young as your skin looks. And all skin needs 
to stay young and healthy, is Nivea I 

San NIVEA—the alt purpose cream 

$ol« Oittributorf * J. i. Mtriwn, S«n A J«mt Lt4., Pott Box No. 174*, 8emlnx>l 

Aiyors C-6i5 
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linUAN 

COTTOIVS 



carry the identical assurance of quality 
and shrinkage control anywhere in the world 

All fabrics bearing the label ‘SANFORIZED’, in India and the world over, 
cany the same assurance of a reliable, uniform standard of shrinkage 
control recognised and trusted by millions wherever rottons are sold. 

Last year, many of the 56 registered users of the trademark in India 
r^orded an impressive rise in exports—five, seven, eight and even nine 
times above their 1963 figures. Even more significant, India’s exports for 
the first nine months of 1964 of cloth labelled ‘SANFORIZED’ exceeded 
the total of similar exports for the whole year of 1963 by over 30%! A 
positive indication that use of the trademark helps our fabrics to earn more 
and more foreign exchange. 

Such a spectacular increase in exports is proof enough that Indian fabrics 
labelled ‘SANFORIZED’ can compete successfully in wwld markets. They 
are in demand because they conform to the same shrinkage standard as 
cloth bearing this trademark an>whtre in the world. 

Inued by Clueit, Peabody ft Ck»., Inc (IneorporataMl in the U.S.A., with 
limited liability) proprietor of the regHtered trademaift ‘SANFORIZED’. The 
proprietor wet ihu trademark or permits lU we by tegisteied wen, only for 
tested Okbne which meets iu strict residual shrinkage requinments. 

For information ; ‘Sanforized’ Service, 95, Marine Drive, Bombay 9 


CORPORAL HARDY 


lie?’ An’ I says, ‘By a mean little 
oak, where our lines was yesterday 
mornin’.’ 

“An’ the captain says, ‘That ain’t 
far away. I’ll send a detail to bury 
him.’ I says, ‘Ain’t nobody goin’ to 
bury the captain but me,’ I says. 
‘After that. I’ll be your pris’ner.’ 

“Then the captain says, ‘What is 
your name an’ rank?’ 

“ ‘Corporal Nathan Hardy, Com¬ 
pany B, 39th Connecticut,’ I says. 

“An’ he says, ‘Corporal, you and 
I an’ these men,' turnin’ U) the five 
or six Rebels who was listenin’, ‘will 
go together to find your captain.’ 

“So we went and 1 found him, 
under that mean little oak tree. He 
was lyin’ all sprawled out an’ un¬ 
dignified an’ the first thing I done 
was to brush him off and lay him 
out regular. Then I started diggin’, 
an’ it would have been easy if it 
hadn’t been for my leg and all the 
blood in my boot. Six foot four or 
thereabouts it was, and three foot 
deep—not as deep as I wanted, but I 
couldn’t dig no deeper, 1 was so 
tired. 

“Then I laid the captain in the 
grave. An’ as I stood lookin’ down 
at him lyin’ there, I says to myself, 
‘Ain’t nobody goin’ to shovel no 
dirt on the captain’s face! ’ So 1 took 
my coat off and laid it over him, 
coverin’ up his face best I could. 

“The Rebels pulled me out of the 
grave, real gentle and considerate. 
An’ then I noticed there was a 
Rebel general there, ^settin* on a 
purebred horse. He could see I was 


wounded and peaky, and he says, 
stern an’ hard, ‘Captain, what’s the 
mean in’ of this? Do you force 
wounded men to bury the dead?’ 

“The captain went over to him 
and began talkin’ low and earnest, 
all the time I was fillin’ in the grave. 
An’ when I had patted the mound 
even, and stuck the shingle in the 
new earth at the head of the grave, 
I come over to where the general 
was an’ saluted, an’ I says, ‘CJeneral, 
I ain’t a great hand at askin’ favours, 
but I was raised Episcopal, and so 
was the captain. I'd kind of like to 
say a pr.iyer before I surrender . . .’ 

“The general said, ‘(^orpr>ral 
Hardy, 1 am an Episcopalian, too, 
and you shall say your prayer.’ 

“So he dismounted and took off 
his hat, and he and I kneeled down 
by the gi IVe, and it was awful hard 
for me to kneel. I looked up for a 
minute and all them Rebels was 
standin’ with their caps off and their 
heads bowed, nice and decent, just 
like Northern people. An’ then I 
had a dreadful time, for to save my 
life I couldn’t remember a prayer, 
not a line, not a word. My brains 
was all watery an’ thin, like, an’ I 
don’ know how long ’twas till some¬ 
thin’ come driftin’ into my mind. It 
wasn’t from the burial service; ’twas 
somethin’ we used to chant in Even¬ 
in’ prayer. So I says it, loud as I 
could, for I was gettin’ awful feeble. 

“ ‘Lord,’ I says, ‘now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace, accord¬ 
ing to Thy Word . . .’ An’ I 
couldn’t remember or say any 
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m(jR 1 he. gtiicr.tl hciptd me to my 
htt ,ind, by irteptrs, they was tears 
in his bc.ird Soon as I could speak 
I says, ‘(jcncril, you’ve been real 
gcjeid to me md I think )oii An’ 
now I m vour pris’nti, wherever 
you wint to send me 

‘ ‘( orporil Harely,’ he siys, ‘you 
will IK ver be i pris’ne r of euir people 
as long ns I eeanmand this eeirps 
('ipt nn, I wint a detail of six men 
an’ a stretchei in’ a flig of truee to 
tike this bi ive soldier an (. hnsti.in 
gentleman back to the Union lines, 
an’ I want this message delivcied tei 
the commanding oflieer to be teir- 
w irdeeJ to the I’resielent ’ He pul i 
paper agiinst his saddle and wrote 
for some time 

“All this while I wis kind ol 
waverin’ around because I was tec 
ble from losin’ blood an’ the battle 
an’ burvin’ the eaptain an’ a kind ol 
tcverish fee'lin’ Things begun to 
spin around I heard someone yell, 
‘Catch him^’ An’ the next thing 1 
knowed I was in a bed of straw and 
they was probin’ tor the bullet in 
my leg Then I don’t remembei 
nothin’ till I woke up in a bed, a 
clean bed, with a nice lookin’ 
woman leanin’ over me, wipin’ my 
head with a cold, wet towel 1 s^ys, 
‘Where am P’ 

“An’ she says, ‘You’re m the Inis 
pital of the Sanitary Commission in 
Washington. An’, oh. Corporal 
Hardy,’ she says, ‘I’m so glad you’re 
conscious, for today the President is 
comm’ to give you the Medal of 
Honour. Now you just drink this 
j6o 


an’ go to sleep for a while, an* I’ll 
wake you when he comes.’ 

“Wnen I woke up again there 
was the ugliest man I ever see, 
kanin’ over and pmnin’ something 
to my nightshirt, an’ he says, ‘Cor- 
poial Hardy, even the enemy call 
you .1 brave soldier and a good man 
( (ingress has voted you this medal. 
Ciod bless you,’ he says ’’ 

Mr IIsriv closed his eyes, and 
le UK d against the h ly stack 
“But, Mr Hardy,’’ I said, “what 
h ippened to the lieutenant, and 
who was Ml/ ibeth 
“Who?’ he Slid “The looten- 
.inl ? Oh, E/ra went home and mar¬ 
ried 1 li/abeth and they went to live 
in M issaehusetts ’’ 

Just then my father came up It 
was unlike Mr Hardv to sit in the 
sh ide while other men had started 
to work again, and Father looked 
worru d 

“You’ve had all the sun you need, 
Nathan,’’ he said “I’ll send the 
wagon and they’ll take you up to 
the house, where you can be cool 
and rest for a while ’’ And, for once 
in his life, Mr. Hardy made no pro¬ 
test over having “favours’* done for 
him. Father took me aside. 
“Jackie,’’ he said, “run up to the 
house and tell your mother to make 
the bed in the spare-room ready. 
Then go to the village and tell Dr. 
Fordyce he’s wanted. I don’t like 
Nathan’s looks.” 

So Mr. Hardy was put to bed in 
the spare-room. For,several,days he 




I From old Ujjain | ^ 

1 The craftsmfn of Ujjain % herftage 

i *® have long been famed % . of fine 
for their exquisite textiles. % 

As far back as the 5th ToMiIv/S 

century A.D. fine muslins * 4 , ' 
were being exported from 
Ujjain to other parts of India. \ 

Five decades ago, the BINOD \ 

MILLS set up a modern textile \ 
mill in this ancient cotton centre. \ 

Today, BINOO's third and latest % 
unit is already in operation—the \ 

BIMAL MILLS. ' 


|BINOD-50YEARS\ 
IN INDIA’S INDUSTRY 


i^Fully airconditioned and In- 
stalled with the most modern 
equipment, BIMAL MILLS 
'.. will produce a wide range 
:^^of medium, fine and 
•v..superflne quality 
% fabrics. 



Tlie Blnoa Mills Co. Ltd. 


UJJAIN (M.P.) 
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WANTED... by 1967 

60,000 route kilometres of railway track 
OKW will help to achieve this target 


GKW has been making railway track and 
mechanical signalling equipment since 1922. 
The range of equipment and components 
includes points and crossings, crossing 
sleepers, switch point protectors and rail 
flange lubricators, cranks and compensa¬ 
tors, solid and tubular point rodding, lever 
boxes, lock bar clips, loose jaws, rail 
anchors, keys and cotters. In addition, 
GKW makes fishbolts and nuts, dogspikes. 


round spikes and other track components, 
besides many forgings and fasteners, for 
wagons, coaches and locomotives. 

These products are made to strict specifica¬ 
tions by skilled operators directed by some 
of the best engineers in the country. GKW 
caters to the needs of not only the railways 
and the wagon builders but the automobile, 
mining, structural, electrical, textile and 
many other engineering industries. 
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^ WEST, KEEN, WiLUAMS, LTD. 

For^in^ ahead with steel 
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CORPORAL HARDY 


alternated between unconsciousness 
and a mild delirium. He kept mum¬ 
bling phrases: “Take that quid out 
o’ your mouth. ’Tain’t soldierly!” 
... ‘‘Ain’t nobody goin’ to bury the 
captain but me.” 

One day he opened his eyes and 
said, “Here I am and I’m real easy 
in my mind. Call the boy in. He 
knows what I want said. He’s 
young and ’twon’t hurt him and 
he’ll forget.” So Mother beckoned 
me to come in, and I said, “Whqt 
can 1 do, Mr. Hardy?” 

‘‘You can say what I said for the 
captain when I knelt down with 
the general.” 

So I knelt down and, havmg the 
parrot-like memory of childhood, I 


said, ‘‘You knelt down and so did 
the general, and then you couldn’t 
remember any of the words of the 
burial service, but you did remem¬ 
ber something that was sung in the 
csenijig, and you said, ‘Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy Servant depart 
in peace, according to Thy 
Word , . ” And I began to cry. 

‘‘That’s right,” he said very faint¬ 
ly. “That’s it. Yes, ('aptain . . 

My mother gathered me up and 
took me out and held me very close, 
rocking b.ick and forth with me 
while I wept out how I loved Mr. 
Hardy. And that was why I was 
sent to mv aunt where I could swim 
and fish and forget about Mr. 
Haidy. But I didn’t forget. 


Back to Nature 

Somebody said of the naturalist-philosopher Thorcau: “He coultl get 
more out of ten minutes’ watching a marmot than most men could get 
from a night with Cleopatra.” —Paul Biooks. itoauicss Area 


La Fontaine, famous for his Fables, was a devoted student of nature. 
Late for a dinner party, he explained, “I have just come from the funeral 
of an ant; I followed the procession to the cemetery, and I cscoited the 
family home.” Will and .Vnet Uurant, The Age of Louit XIV 


Naturalist writer Paul Brooks spotted a small owl motionless on a 
dead limb in the woods near his home. “As the owl and I looked each 
other over,” he wrote, “I thought of a humorist’s classic reply on being 
asked if he watched birds: ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘and they watch me.’ ” 

—Roadless Area 
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Relatively Speaking 

Successful pop artist jasper Johns tells this story of his first exhibition. 

One woman said, in audible tones. “I say, that’s a beautiful paindng.” 

The woman standing next to her turned and said, “Oh, are you a relative, 

too?” — ^Leonard Lyoiu 

' 



QUIET 

Belund us the tradition of nearly a century With us a 

management service mellowed by about 75 years -Experience is 
our most important single attribute which makes us believe tnat 
steel plant efficiency is more than setting a few production norms 
and excelling them occasionally that it is a continuous process 
tied to operational research and progressive integration 

Thus when the nation needs better iron, more steel and more 
diversified end products - our answer is another two-phase 

IS OUR 



1 ' 1 

RTAt I •>f » A- 'I V > 
AND '■U-f D Mf '' 1 


THE INDIAN IRON ft STEEL CO LTD ONE OF THE MARTIN BURN OROUF 



EFFICIENCY 


expansion* programme to double annual production to 2 million 
tonnes of ingot steel We intend fi st to ntroduce the latest 
techniques, and balance our existing plant and equipment to 
increase output by 30% We hope next to look around and 
decide on the shape of phase II planning will 

ensure that each phase complements the other, 

with the lowest possible investment costs for 

the country 











A continent stretching from Scandinavia to the Mediterranean, from 
Iberia to the Balkans—a continent steeped m history and legend 
yet equally rich in modern scientific achievement—a continent 
whose many nations, cultures and languages kindled a new way 
of life round the world—a continent on which nature has lavished 
a myriad scenic splendours That is Europe From Switzerland, 
the heart of this continent, Swissair flies to ail the important cities 
in the world 

Timetable to Europe (via Switzerland) ARRIVE THE FOLLOWING DAY IN 

AMSTERDAM 1215 pm 
COPENHAGEN 10 50 am 
DUSSELDORF 9 05 am 
FRANKFURT 9 15 a m 
LONDON 9 35am 

MUNICH 935am 

PARIS 850/1010 am 
PRAGUE 9 40am 

STUTTGART 9 50am 
STOCKHOLM 12 35 pm 
VIENNA 9 30am 

ZURICH 6 20 a m 



Tuesday from Calcutta 8 25 p m 

Thursday from Bombay 9 55 p m 

Sunday from Bombay 9 55 p m 
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I Always Get 
My Figures Wrong! 



The lament of a 
man zvhose physique is 
nex^er in fashion 

\ SOURCE of wonderment and 
sorrow to me is the fact that 
- my metabolism is perpetu¬ 
ally out of tune with the times. 

During; I lie first 28 years of my 
life I was slender as a sword. Hut 
in those days it was considered un¬ 
fashionable, if not dangerous, to be 
thin. 

Even now I can hear my Uncle 
Lane saying to my mother, “That 
boy needs some meat on his bones. 
He looks peaky.” 

“Well,” she would say, “his 
daddy was thin. You remember 
Louis.” Then, darkly; “It sort of 
ran in his family” 

My uncle, who was fat as a hog, 
was an oil-drilling type and he drove 
a plump, mud-covered Buick. In¬ 
variably the Buick was almost new 
and filthy and there was something 
dashing in the idea of a fine car 

Condensed from New York Herald Tribune 
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THE READER'S DIGEST 


treated with such carelessness. He 
had three sisters, two besides my 
mother, and one or other of them 
was generally saying something 
complimentary about him whenever 
he stopped in our town. If you 
f>fTercd no comment they would jog 
you with a finger and say, “Now, 
tell me, isn’t Uncle Lane a fine 
figure of a man?” 

Once my Aunt Clara said she 
certainly hoped I grew up to look 
like him; but you could tell she 
thought I never would become so 
gross and marvellous. 

Anyway, every summer he would 
take me off for a week or so and try 
to fatten me up and make a man of 
me. 

We tramped round the woods 
surveying drilling locations, inhal¬ 
ing mosquitoes and eating in road¬ 
side restaurants where the dishes 
were divided into compartments, 
one for the greens, another for peas 
and so on. My uncle cleaned out 
hundreds of the little compartments, 
getting larger and more manly 
every day. 

But the fresh air and abundant 
food did nothing to fatten me, and 
my mother was barely able to con¬ 
ceal her disappointment when he 
brought me home. 

“He’ll fill out,” my uncle prom¬ 
ised. “Anyway he’s tougher now 
than he was.” 

The worst thing you could say 
about anyone in those times, man, 
woman or child, was that he looked 
puny or peaky. If yoii described a 
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male as skinny it meant he was a 
weakling or inclinej^ in that direc¬ 
tion. It didn’t matter that he had the 
courage of a lion, he was to be pitied 
and stuffed with food. 

Then, after the war, everybody 
started talking about dieting and be¬ 
ing trim; no one used the word 
skinny any more, it was trim. Well, 
I was still as trim as a bayonet and 
I was in vogue for perhaps six 
months. 

It took me a year after my dis¬ 
charge from the services to pack 
three and a half stone of meat on 
my bones, and at i6 stone I weighed 
about as much as my uncle did 
when we were stumbling through 
the woods. I still do. Broad and 
deep in the belly, a face maroon as 
embers. When I eat fried chicken, 
people expect me to rear back and 
Ring the bones and laugh a great 
heraldic kind of laugh. 

But nowadays it’s out of style to 
be tubby and neither my mother nor 
my sisters ever refer to me as a fine 
figure of a man. I was at home last 
week and my mother and my aunts 
were telling me about a slim¬ 
ming powder you mix with water 
and swallow instead of eating real 
food. 

While we were talking my uncle 
drove up in a Cadillac wimout a 
speck of mud on it. He had lost 
four stone and was as lean and fit 
as a wild boar. 

“You really ought to get rid of 
that extra weight,” he said to me. 
“It’s bad for the heart.” 
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f/ES' new 
Stella ’ Clock 


ALARM CLOCK 

BUILT WITH PRECISION...BUILT TO LAST 


A clock IS a piecision instrument It must be 
backed by the finest ciaftsmanship So don't 
take chances Insist on a hes Alarm Clock 
It’s made in collaboration with Chronotechna, 
Czechoslovakia, to meet the most exacting 
international specifications hes means pin* 
point accuracy and year-to-year reliability at 
a price you can afford Choose from a wide 
range of models. For tune you can trust .. 
say yes to hes. 


LOOK FOR THIS SYMBOL OF QUALITY... 
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HES' econonueal 
'Sarang’ Clock 



For full details write to: Hindustan equipment suppliers ltd . iombay 60. 


Llfltos-HES. 6-413 




Shimmering masterpieces of 
Nature*s artf these intricate 
networks assume many guises, 
from bridal x'eils to shrouils 


Sl'CliillS OF 

rill'. MMDKK S V, F.H 


{ "•^Rovi ROCK to grass blade, from 
H twig to petal, the earth is 
strung with signal lines, traps, 
love nests, nurseries and railways as 
some 40,000 species of spiders talk 
to each other, express fear and de¬ 
sire, hunger and anger through their 
complex and beautiful webs. Largely 
unnoticed by humans, thousands of 
spiders are working industriously on 
every acre of countryside. 

Tne tons of spider silk, for which 
the earth is a mere spindle, comprise 
hundreds of varieties and weaves to 
meet the multiple needs and crises 
in the spiders* lives. Where one 
thread suffices for dropping over a 
cliff, another tension, a different 
weave, is required to fasten webs to 
leaves, and still another to send 
warnings or receive messages from 
a stuck By or courting male. The 
webs of spiders are, in fact, their 
eyes, ears, voice and fingers. 

Spiders are such a different form 
of life that we cannot sav they have 
a head and body; after all, their legs 
are attached to the fronf part, a head 
and thorax, while silk glands lie in 


By Jean George 

their belly. Seven dilTercnt kinds of 
glands, not all present in all spiders, 
lead out to the spinnerets. Most spi 
ders have three pairs of complicated 
spinnerets tipped with many minute 
spinning tubes. These move like hu¬ 
man fingers.They card, pull, weave, 
twist as thev turn the fluid silk com¬ 
ing from the glands into the right 
thread for the right situation. 

The first need in a spider’s life is 



TAs construclmi oj an orb web begins with 
a framework whkk varies in shape according 
to the site. First line made by the spider is 
more or less horizorUal 
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October 


to get away from home in order to 
prevent being eaten by parent or 
sibling. To this end, the spiderlings 
Hy on a silvery thread over field and 
mountain. And they take off on this 
voyage like expert circus performers. 

Last spring I watched a hatch of 
grass spiders emerge from their egg 
case and crawl down silken avenues 
to disappear in the garden plants. As 
they went they trailed behind a veil 
ol threads that heaved and rippled 
between the leaves of the iris and 
ferns. One spidcrling eight-footed its 
way to the top of a dried chrysanthe¬ 
mum stalk, where it circled until it 
faced the wind. Then it threw up its 
hind feet and stood on its head like 
an acrobat. In this position it spun 
out two or three feet of ballooning 
thread, a dry and wide strand. Then 
it let go of the stalk, grabbed the silk 



Dropping a vertical thread from the top of 
the framework as the diameter of the web, 
the spider spins out radial tpokes 
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with its front legs, and in the best 
circus tradition went flying through 
the air. Aided by the wind, it guided 
itself round the elm in the garden by 
pulling in on the streamer and then 
letting it out. The wind bowed it. 
As it billowed away it struck the 
edge of the house and was stopped. 
There the spiderling reeled in its 
slender balloon and hurried to the 
porch roof to take off again. In this 
splendid manner it sailed out of 
sight. 

During the spring and autumn 
when spiderlings go ballooning, as 
this is called, the sky is filled with 
tons of dragline, known as gos¬ 
samer. In some places it will fall to 
earth with the rain in such abun¬ 
dance that the grass is swathed in 
white silk. In Yosemite Valley, 
California, it is periodically trapped 



Then the centre is reinforced and the spokes 
are connected by dry threads whwh anchor 
them during the final spiral construction 




igbS SECRETS OF THE SPIDER'S WEB 


in sheets between the stone arches. 
When the sheets are thick enough 
the wind carries them oif like glit¬ 
tering laundry and wraps them over 
the trees, until the forest is eerily 
shrouded in silk, like furniture in 
a deserted mansion. 

Gossamer and trapping threads 
are perhaps the best-known webs, 
but some of the lesser-known arc 
more exciting. There are the “wild 
threads,” for instance. These fine, 
almost invisible strands can sur¬ 
round a simple sheet trap—^that flaf, 
silver platform between grass blades 
—with a sunburst of trip lines. As 
clear as air, these lines arc neverthe¬ 
less tough enough to trip a flying 
insect and send it tumbling on to 
the sheet below. 

The swathing band is the most 
dramatic production of the spider 



Starting at the outer edge^ the spider draws 
a stidgf spiral line towards the centre, leavmg 
a space ^tween the completed orb and the hub 


because of its size and quantity. It 
rolls out in broad ribbons and is 
composed of strong parallel threads 
that come from the lower spin¬ 
nerets, plus a criss-cross of finer silk 
from the upper spinners. So instinc¬ 
tive is the production of this band 
that anyone can induce a spider to 
produce it byi tossing an insect on to 
its web. 

Before the thread appears, how¬ 
ever, the insect must struggle on 
the web, a rhythm that impels the 
spider to rush forward and sink its 
poison fangs into the prey. It is the 
activation of the poison glands that 
sets off the spinners. Next the spi¬ 
der’s feet turn the insect so th.\t the 
river of silk is spread evenly until 
the prey is engulfed. 

Some spiders use their webs as 
trophy walls when the meal is done. 
Because they “drink” the insect, by 
turning its interior into liquid with 
powerful digestive juices, the insect 
grows smaller and smaller as the 
feast goes on. Usually a mere dot 
remains, swathed in silk. 

The most beautiful combination 
of threads is the famous orb of the 
garden spiders. Walking one day in 
a garden I saw a spider among the 
phlox. She had just built a triangu¬ 
lar frame for her web. Now she 
began the laborious task of con¬ 
structing the orb. She walked to the 
middle of the top thread and 
dropped on a vertical line to the 
bottom. Back she climbed to the 
centre of this line, and, establishing 
a hub, she spun out spokes, using a 
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tread 

Here it i$l—acdeimed throughout the world as the 
greatest development in motor car tyres—the 
Wrap-Around' tread, row available to you In the 
Firestone OeLuxe Champion tyre The secret of 
this great tyre is the revolutionar y tread which has 
seven ribs—five mam ribs, plus two round the 
shoulders giving a new concept in stability, safety 
and economy The new 'Wrap-Around' tread puts 
more rubber on the road—keeps more rubber on 
the road, to give better gng, better traction, safer 
cornering , and obviously longer wear The Firestone 
OeLuxe Champion is the perfect tyre, round 
shouldered for greater safety and a new standard 
in safety—a tyre by which to Judge all others 




m-PERFOlHANCE 
SAFETY TREAD 

The OeLuxe Champion tread 
pattern la sclentlflcally da- 
Blpned to gWa a smooth true 
ride, with thouaands of safety 
angles precisely positioned to 
reduce the risk of sKIddin o on 
any type of road surface In 
an weather conditions 



‘SUF-R-TUF 

THE NMAIILE RUDDER 

And of course, the Deluxe 
Champion Is built with 
Sup-R-Tut, Firestone's new 
mirede rubber that pravtdaa 
thousands of addHIonrt miles 
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SECRETS OF THE SPIDER'S WEB 


dry, hard thread. Then circling out¬ 
wards from the hub she built a 
scaffolding for her wheel. Next she 
spiralled back again, leaving behind 
a line with sticky fluid on it. To 
space this shining glue perfectly she 
gave the line a quick flip and 
secured it. The line vibrated, spread¬ 
ing the fluid evenly. When the 
thread lay still, it was hung with 
droplets of equal size, nearly equally 
spaced. How, I wondered, had her 
race learnt and passed on this 
wisdom.? 

Spiders are predators, the best in¬ 
sect killers known; in fact they will 
even kill one another if there is no 
communication between them. So 
spiders, too, must be careful of 
others’ webs, for most of them work 
in the dark of night, are nearsighted 
and have no ears but their threads. 

Under these conditions it is no 
wonder that their means of repro¬ 
duction is the most copiplicated on 
earth. For the reason that every ad¬ 
vance towards a female is fraught 
with danger, the males have evolved 
a strange narcissistic love. They 
make love alone, to a web, before 
they carefully hand their cells of life 
to a female. 

The tarantula’s method is par¬ 
ticularly spectacular. He spins a 
sheet in which there are two holes, 
one large, one small. Between the 
holes he leaves a narrow band of 
strong silk, different from anything 
else he spins. He steps through the 
large hole and, hanging below, 
strengthens its edges. As he does 


this, his body touches the exquisite¬ 
ly woven band. The sensation in¬ 
duces him to release a drop of sperm 
fluid. He crawls back to the top, 
and, reaching round the weaving, 
draws the fluid into bulbs in leg-like 
attachments near his head, to be 
handed to his mate later. 

The male spider then destroys the 
web and sets out upon the risky task 
of courting and mating. Almost 
invariably the female, who matures 
later than the male and is usually 
larger, is not ready to receive his 
gift. She gives him a bad time, 
charging and threatening, and 
sometimes eating him. 

Because of the danger, the taran¬ 
tula male u^es caution. He ap 
proaches his mate. She rears in 
hf)stility. He jumps and pets her. 
She opens her fangs to bite and 
poison him; but in a quick man¬ 
oeuvre he grabs her fangs with 
hooks on his front legs and hangs 
on to them while he deposits the 
sperm in a pocket in her abdomen. 
Now he can walk away safely. 

There arc as many ways of sub¬ 
duing a female as there arc kinds of 
spiders. One of the most intriguing 
ways is that of the crab spider. He 
tics his mate down with strong 
threads. Approaching her gingerly, 
he criss-crosses her body with 
threads, until, when he is done, he 
has staked her to the ground with a 
veil of silver. This sf>ecial piece of 
craftsmanship is known as the 
“bridal veil” of the spiders. 

With the renewal of the species— 
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and it does go on in spite of the 
dangers—the female spiders now 
weave the most important webs of 
the spider world: the cases for the 
eggs. Some arc golden silk, tough, 
windproof, waterproof and resilient, 
while some are merely poorly con¬ 
structed bags. The eggs are laid in 
the sac. Some species lay as many as 
3,000, some lay only one, but all of 
them spin round their precious ofF- 
spfing a beautiful thread that is 
carded and twisted by the last spin¬ 
nerets. I’he egg cases may be glit¬ 
tering baskets, or dense whorls of 
hard thread. 

The silk of a spider egg case is 
so beautiful that a Frenchman in 
the eighteenth century wove it into 
stfxrkings and gloves. The gleam of 
the cloth impressed the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, and it commis¬ 
sioned an investigation into the 
commercial possibilities of silk from 
spiders’ egg cases. It was found im¬ 
practicable mainly because spiders, 
unlike silkworms, arc not gregari¬ 
ous. They could not be induced to 
live close enough together to pro¬ 
duce easily gathered egg cases. 

Most spiders spin certain traps 
and designs, then stop. But not the 
grass spiders. They add to their 
webs all year long until, whet: the 
frost falls, there may be yards of 
huge white sheets in the fields. We 


erroneously call autumn the time of 
the spiders. In truth«it is the end of 
the time of the spiders, for most of 
them live, as mature spiders, only 
eight or nine months, and the white 
sheets are their shrouds. 

Of all the weavings and webs— 
the funnels and snares and trip lines, 
the sperm webs, the draglines, the 
orbs—the one whose creator has the 
most faith in nature is the fishing- 
line of the bolas spider. It is a single 
line with a sticky ball on the end. It 
is swung from a limb of a tree, back 
and forth, back and forth, as the 
little spider fishes the vast night for 
a passing insect. 

I met a bolas spider recendy while 
sitting out at night under the apple 
tice. I was struck on the cheek by 
something sticky; and as I tried to 
wipe it off, my fingers became 
caught in the line. I turned my 
torch on, and at the end of the line 
was a fat bolas who looked more like 
a bud than a spider. She was balanc¬ 
ing on a web trape/e and reeling up 
her line that had struck so noble a 
bite. I jiggled her line again. She 
lifted her fangs and reeled in faster. 
Then I leaned towards her, looming 
into her world. At that she crept off 
into the leaves, and I did not see her 
again. I often wonder how she felt, 
in the limits of her spider brain, 
about the “big one that got away.” 


LAUSE in the will of Harriet Hartbyrne, who died a spinster at the age 
of 87: “I don’t want anybody to put ‘Miss* on my tombstone—haven’t 
missed as much as some people may think 1 ’’ —Th« Carpenter 
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T hey say the animals knew. 
In that last pcacetul twilight 
—Wednesday, October 9, 
1963—hares grew suddenly bold 
and, oblivious of passing men and 
cars, raced silently, intently, down 
fhe paved road—away from the 
lake As darkness gathered, cows 
milled uneasily in their stalls, dogs 
whimpered, chickens stirred in their 
coops, unwilling to sleep A couple 
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watching television were irritated 
by the unnatural, noisy fluttering of 
their caged canary. Then the flutter¬ 
ing abruptly stopped: in its strange 
panic the bird had caught its head 
in the cage bars and strangled to 
death. Husband stared at wife: 


“Something’s going to happen! The 
dam . . . ?’’ 


Life or death that night in the 
small town of Longaronc, in north¬ 
east Italy, would turn on a simple, 
single fact: how high up the hillsides 
of the river valley below the Vajont 
Dam you happened to be. All but 
those in the highest parts would 
soon die. 


An engaged couple, due to marry 
in six days, had a slight difference 
of opinion. Giovanna wanted to go 
to the cinema at Belluno, the provin 
cial capital about 12 miles away, but 
her fiance, Antonio, felt too tired 
and begged ofl. They separated for 
the night, he to his higher home, 
she to a lower one. Next morning 
he would be digging in the muddy 
waste where Giovanna, her family 
and home had disappeared, repeat¬ 
ing endlessly, “If only I had taken 
her to the cinema ... If only I had 
taken her to the cinema.” 


boy rode off to safety—never to see 
home or parents again. 

Visiting Longarone were three 
Americans of Italian descent, all 
staying in a low-lying little hotel. 
One of them retired to his room— 
never to be seen again. Two others, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert De Lazzero, 
had panted uphill nearly 150 steps 
to have dinner with his great-aunt, 
Elisabetta, and two cousins. Shortly 
before ten, dinner over, they were 
about to walk back down to the 
hotel when Aunt Elisabetta said, 
“Don’t go yet. See, I’ve saved a 
special bottle of wine for you.” 
Somewhat reluctantly, they stayed 
on a little longer. They were lucky. 

For the clocks of Longaronc 
would never strike 11 that night. 
Just before that hour, Longaronc 
and th<" hamlets clustering near it 
would be erased from the earth, and 
more than 2,000 people would die in 
perhaps the world’s most tragic dam 
disaster. 

For four years the great new Va¬ 
jont Dam had been both the pride 
and the fear of people living around 
Longarone, a sub-Alpine town not 
far south of the Austrian border. 


A teenage boy astride his motor¬ 
bike fidgeted with embarrassment 
as, from a window, his mother tried 
to talk him out of riding off to an¬ 
other village to see a girl. But from 
inside the house his father, remem¬ 
bering his own salad days, called 
out indulgently, “Oh, let him go!” 
The mother sighed, gave in and the 


Flung across the near-by Vajont 
gorge—so deep and narrow that 
sunlight touched its bottom only 
fleetingly at noon—the dam was the 
highest arch dam in all the world, 
a showpiece for visiting foreign 
engineers, a magnet for tourists. Its 
graceful curving wall of tapered 
concrete rose 858 feet above its base. 
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Its impounded lake, not yet full^ 
would provide enormous amounts 
of electricity to bring industry, jobs 
and prosperity to mountain folk for 
miles around. 

Still, many feared it. 

Kver since 1959 a swelling chorus 
of protest had demanded that the 
dam be stopped or that absolute as¬ 
surance be given that it was safe. 
But the site had been approved and 
all work had been caretully super¬ 
vised by some of Italy’s most re¬ 
spected geologists and engineers, 
('hief among them was the very 
father of the Vajont project, Dr. 
Carlo Semenza, an internationally 
known engineer who had built 
dams in several countries. He and 
others concluded that there might 
be a little minor land slipp<ige at 
first—as with nearly all new artifi¬ 
cial lakes—^but nothing to worry 
about. 

People living near by were not so 
sure. Above all, they distrusted the 
stability of Monte Toe, which an¬ 
chored the dam’s left shoulder and 
hung nearly 4,000 feet above the 
new lake. They gave it an ominous 
nickname, la montagna che cam- 
mina —“the mountain that walks.’’ 
The villagers of Erto, just above the 
lake, felt especially menaced and 
made most of the early protests 

With construction having begun 
in 1956, all was ready for a partial 
test-filling of the lake by March 
i960. The results caused concern. 
Even modest amounts of water 
produced, on November 4, i960, an 
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alarming crack in the earth high up 
on Monte Toe —2 g^ing split more 
than a foot wide and about 8,000 feet 
long. At the same time, half a mil¬ 
lion tons of earth and rock slipped 
into the still-small lake, churning up 
waves six feet high. 

Disappointed, Societa Adriatica 
di Elettricita (Sade), the firm build¬ 
ing the dam, lowered the lake and, 
its time-table wrecked, turned to 
two years of expensive testing. Also, 
it performed extensive remedial 
work: strengthening the dam, dig¬ 
ging a large bypass tunnel and 
sealing suspected rock fractures with 
pressurized concrete. 

But, less than six months after the 
warning slide, Dr. Semenza himself 
began to lose hope. In an April 1961 
letter, not divulged until after the 
disaster, he wrote to an engineering 
friend: “The problems arc probably 
too big for us, and there are no prac¬ 
tical remedies to take.” He died six 
months afterwards. Yet neither he 
nor others sharing his worries ever 
dreamed of any serious danger to 
human life. They feared only that 
landslides might so clog the basin as 
to make it useless for water storage. 

One test (No. 19) on Sade*s elab¬ 
orate scale model (i/200th of the 
actual size) of the entire dam and 
basin was to have especially disas¬ 
trous consequences. The formal 
report on this test said that if the 
la\e"s level were 75 feet below 
maximum, this would be “absolute¬ 
ly safe, even in the face of the most 
catastrophic landslide that can be 
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foreseen.” Such a fantastic slide, 
said the test, would churn up dan¬ 
gerous waves about 8o feet high on 
the lake. 

The safety measures to counteract 
this seemed obvious: if a slide 
seemed imminent, (a) get the lake 
down at least 75 feet below maxi¬ 
mum, and (h) evacuate everybody 
from the shoreline belt so that the 
expected waves could spend their 
rage harmlessly. As for people in 
Longarone, one and a half miles 
below the dam, there was no reason 
to worry. With the lake down to 
this “safety level,” only about five 
feet of water, a harmless trickle, 
could possibly go over.the dam. 

In April 1963 the situation seemed 
ripe for the new test-raising of the 
water. By now a new factor had en¬ 
tered the picture. Sade and many 
other private electric power com¬ 
panies had been forcibly national¬ 
ized under a new state power board, 
Enel (Ente Nazionale per I’Energia 
Elettric^). 

The exit valves were closed, and 
the water started up again. As the 
waters crept higher, tne old dis¬ 
heartening signals appeared. An¬ 
other long, frightening crack split 
the earth high on Monte Toci From 
July to September, small earth 
tremors shook the area. Strange 
rumbling came from deep in the 
earth; the lake water “boiled up” 
ominously. 

Sade had earlier implanted doz¬ 
ens of sentinel bench marks on the 


mountain’s Hanks. These, watched 
regularly by opticai instruments so 
sensitive that they noted even a 
hair’s breadth of movement, would 
signal any tendency of the earth to 
slip downward. And signal they 
did. 

Quiet for months, they suddenly 
began reporting an ever-rising ten¬ 
dency of Monte Toe’s earthen Hank 
to slip ... 6... 8 ... 12 ... 22 milli¬ 
metres per 24 hours—edging up 
towards the highest “danger read¬ 
ing” of 40, registered three years 
earlier at the time of the first slide. 

Perturbed, Enel-Sade halted the 
test-raising with the waters still 41 
feet below maximum, hoping that 
the earth would settle down to a 
new stability. Unfortunately, it did 
not. And, to make matters worse, 
thrice-normal rains, the heaviest in 
20 years, had made the earth un¬ 
usually sodden. 

■ Nino Biadenc, Enel-Sade deputy 
director-general for technical mat¬ 
ters, from the head office in Venice, 
declared that there would be no 
question of letting the water go any 
higher, even though it was author¬ 
ized. On the contrary, he would 
order the water to be lowered if the 
alarm signals continued. 

They did continue—and got 
worse. Thus, on September. 26— 
with disaster 13 days away—Biadene 
gave the emergency order: “Take 
the water down!” Instantly, the 
great exit valves were opened, and 
water began rushing out. But not 
too fast, tor this would too quickly 
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remove the water<ushion support¬ 
ing Monte Toe’s soaked earth and 
make it even more unstable. Experi¬ 
ence and tests had set the *‘safe” 
emptying rate at not more than 3 28 
feet per 24 hours. At this rate it 
would take ten days to get the water 
down to what Test 19 had said was 
an “absolutely safe” level. 

Dismayingly, the lowering 
brought no relief. In fact, as the 
water went down, the bench-mark 
warnings of earth slippage went up 
... 22 ... 30 ... 36 ... until on Oc¬ 
tober 3 they touched the previous 
danger-level of 40. 

Here was a desperate dilemma: It 
seemed dangerous to keep the^waters 
high, but it was also dangerous to 
lower them. The authorities com¬ 
promised by continuing to let water 
out, but more slowly. Previously the 
bench marks had been read only by 
daylight; now their warnings were 
so dramatic that great flo^ights 
were installed, baming the whole 
mountainside, so that the marks— 
fitted with reflectors—could be read 
all through the night. 

Qn Tuesday, October 8—with 
disaster one ^y off—the picture 
was swifdy darkening. The slippage 
was now up to 150 millimetres per 
24 hours and still rising. Biadene 
spent the day in furious action. 
Warning notices were rushed 
throughout the lakeside area, in 
which the local mayor urgently ad¬ 
vised ail people to leave on Enel- 
Sade trucks which would come 
at 4 p.m. this same day to remove 


families and livestock. Carabinieri 
(police) began enforcing evacuation. 

Biadene returned to Venice that 
night exhausted and depressed, but 
satisfied that everybody was out of 
the danger area around the lake. In 
fact, nearly 200 ignored the evacua¬ 
tion warning, eluded the police, and 
paid with their lives. 

And Longarone*^ As he testified 
later, Biadene so far gave only fleet¬ 
ing thought to people below the 
dam. Hadn’t the scale-model tests 
proved that only a few harmless feet 
of water could possibly slop over the 
dam into the Piavc Valley.? 

The next day was golden and 
merry in Longarone. Most of the 
harvesting had been done. The 
year’s harvest had been good: new 
factories had been coming in; ever 
more tourists had come to visit the 
dam; everybody had jobs and fatter 
wage packets. Best of all, Longa- 
rone’s famous ice-cream makers, 
who fanned out over Europe every 
March to make and sell their de¬ 
licacy, were now streaming home to 
spend the winter with their families. 
It was a gay time of homecoming, 
of matchmaking and marrying, of 
meeting old friends in the bar-cafds, 
of swapping stories of the season’s 
business over a glass of wine. 

True, the great dam above cast a 
certain shadow on the merriment. 
Word had gone round that the slip 
page rate was high today. A truck 
driver named Antonio Savi said that 
he had driven over the paved road 
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on Monte Toe and that it was buck¬ 
ling so much he refused to go there 
again. But this seemed familiar stuff 
somehow. 

Hundreds of men stayed at the 
bar-cafes later than usual that even¬ 
ing. They were ardent soccer fans, 
and at 9.55 began a television relay 
from Madrid of a match between 
the Real Madrid team and Glasgow 
Rangers. Most would never live to 
know that the Spaniards won 6-0, 
and later the match was bitterly 
cursed for luring so many to death. 
In fact, it probably made little 
difference in the final death toll; it 
doomed some, but saved others. 

Meanwhile, up on Monte Toe the 
sentinel bench marks had gone wild. 
Far in the past was the old danger¬ 
reading of 40. Now the signals were 
reading 190 ... 200! 

Just before 9 p.m.—with disaster 
barely 100 minutes away—Biadehe 
in Venice decided that it would be 
wise to institute below the dam and 
around Longarone some of the same 
precautions already in force up 
around the lake itself. By phone he 
ordered a subordinate engineer in 
Belluno to get the police to bar all 
traffic on the below-dam roads in 
and around Longarone. And from 
the dam went out a series of phone 
calls to people and establishmients 
down by the Piave—to the sawmill, 
the spinning mill, the quarry, a 
tavern—passmg on the message: 
‘TrcAably a little water over the 
dam tonight . . . nothing to get 
alarmed about.'* 


At X0.39 the mountain feU. Not 
all of it, but a greater single mass 
than has fallen in i^urope since pre¬ 
historic times—with a shock so great 
that it simulated genuine earth- 
uake effects on seismographs in 
ve countries. About 600 million 
tons came down—roughly equiva¬ 
lent to a football pitch piled with 
earth and rock to a height of ao 
miles. It did not fall slowly, oy * 
inches, as predicted, disintegrating 
as it went. Instead, the mountain 
split away cleanly, as if cut by a 
knife and fell straight into the 
lake. 

Don Carlo Onorini, parish priest 
of Casso village perched high on a 
mountain just across the lake, hap 
pened to be watching. In the bright 
glare of the Boodli^ts he saw me 
mountainside suddenly slip loose 
“with a sound as if the end of the 
earth had come." A muddy flood 
leaped up towards him and ne saw, 
just below him, the mountainside 
clawed away, a church and some 
lower houses vanish, before the 
flood fell back into the valley. An 
enormous blue-white flash fUled the 
sky as the great 20,000-volt high- 
tension lines short-circuited, fused 
and broke, plunging the valley into 
darkness. 

All round the lake shore the tor¬ 
mented water raced—not 80 -feet 
high but, in places, clawing up to 
800 feet above lakq-level. It thun¬ 
dered at the dam—and the dam 
held. But the water went over the 
dam not five feet lugh but up to 300 
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feet hi^h, and smashed to the hot- 
tom of the gorge 800 feet below. 
There it was constricted as in a 
deadly funnel, and its speed fear¬ 
fully increased. It shot out of the 
short gorge as from a gun barrel and 
spurted across the wide Piave river¬ 
bed, scooping up millions of deadly 
stones. Ahead of it raced a strange 
icy wind and a storm of fragmented 
water, like rain, but flying upward. 
By now it was more than a wave, 
more than a flood. It was a tornado 
of water and mud and rocks, tum¬ 
bling hundreds of feet high in the 
pale moonlight, leaping straight at 
Longarone. 

In the next minutes—about six— 
it thundered far up the hillside 
where Longarone stood, then re¬ 
coiled into the Piave Valley with a 
fearful sucking noise, as ir a mile¬ 
wide sink were emptying. In those 
six minutes Longarone vanished 
from the earth. 

Hardly any of the survivors—even 
those watching from so high up that 
they were never in danger—could 
give any coherent account of what 
they saw. One man remembers “a 
great milky cloud setding over our 
town.” Another, “a huge greyish- 
silverish mass that seemed so big it 
hardly seemed to move at all. Then 
I saw things swirling in the mass-^ 
bodies, timber, cars.” Most remem¬ 
ber the strangdy cold wind and the 
horrible noise *'like a thousand ex¬ 
press trains rushing on us... a noise 
so great the ears r&sed to hear it.” 

At one bar, somebody yelled, 
r9o 


“The dam's broken! Run for your 
lives!” Those spry enough got 
away; those mo old dr too dazed 
died. In another bar, those who 
jumped out of uphill windows were 
safe; those who went out of the 
front door were not. 

A girl of 12, Maria Teresa Galli, 
was just closing her balcony shut¬ 
ters when she felt a great cold wind, 
and somehow the house seemed to 
dissolve around her. Some great 
force, part wind, part water, picked 
her up and whirled her along as she 
thought dazedly: ‘Tm flying . . . 
walking... swimming I ” Two hun¬ 
dred yards away, an old couple, 
Arduino Burrigana and his wife 
Gianna, watched from the top floor 
as the flood invaded the ground 
floor—and dropped some dark bun¬ 
dle which emitted a groan. It was 
Maria Teresa Galli, tainting with 
shock, bruised, but little harmed. 

A paralysed man, helpless in his 
chair, called out in panic to his wife, 
“What is it? What is it?” She went 
out on the balcony to look. He felt 
the house tremble, and called out, 
“Where are you?” She never an¬ 
swered. A passing edge of the wave 
had flicked her away. 

The visiting American couple had 
nearly finished the special bottle of 
wine when the roar came. One of 
the cousins pulled open the door, 
stared out, danuned it shut again 
and cried, “We’re all dead 1 ” Water 
poured over them, and the man re^ 
members dazed thoughts passing 
through his mind like, “Whafs the 
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use . . . with a thousand feet of 
water over us?” Yet, in a moment, 
miraculously, the water retreated. 
He was safe, and so were his wife 
and cousins—except for fractures— 
but it had been too much for Aunt 
Elisabetta. She lay dead. 

It took some time before the outer 
world learned how enormous the 
tragedy had been. The flood had 
isolated Longarone m a sea of mud. 
The first reporter waded in at about 


MOUNTAIN FELL 

2.30 a.m., and well before dawn in 
•came 1,000 of Italy’s mountain 
troops, the Alptm, vanguard of 
nearly 10,000 rescue workers—sol¬ 
diers, police, firemen. Red Cross, 
Boy Scouts, volunteers of all kinds. 

The most eloquent journalists 
could find no words to describe what 
Thursday’s sun revealed. “A coffin 
of mud ten miles long... a Biblical 
disaster ... a Hiroshima without 
houses.” Of more than 300 buildings 
in Longarone proper, only about a 
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dozen still stood. Strange, shining 
sheets of metal sparkled in the sun 
—the remains or cars; the raging, 
sand-Hlled flood had scoured off 
every particle of paint. 

In one family group of 55 people, 
only one woman survived. Of an¬ 
other of 36, only Giacinta Vignago 
and her granason, Giacomo, rc- 
^ mained. She wept steadily all that 
day, but went on automatically 
helping others. 

An unharmed woman with an 
unharmed baby in her arms, the 
only survivors of a large family, 

I wandered from soldier to reporter 
j to priest, to anybody, begging 
I in a gende voice, “Kill me. Please 
' kill me.” 

} _ 


An old woman named Carmela 
Buttet, saved because she had been 
visiting a married daughter in an 
uphill village, came down to find 
home, husband, son, daughter-in- 
law and three grandchildren gone. 
She found a spoon and began dig¬ 
ging where she thought the house 
had been. Nobody could stop her. 

Out of every six children in 
Longarone proper, five died. So few 
children were left that when the 
government gendy suggested that 
the ^urvivors.be taken to school in 
Belluno, with one fierce voice Lon¬ 
garone refused, saying, “We want 
them here—right in front of our 
eyes!” One boy said wonderingly, 
“When I walk past grown-ups, they 
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all look at me as if they want me.” 

The search and the digging went 
on for weeks, night and day. Sur¬ 
vivors kept begging, “Oh, please dig 
carefully. My modier is in there,” 
Endless and pathetic were the things 
dug up. When a yellow vase with a 
gilded horse turnra up, a neighbour 
wept. “She was so proud of that. 
She was always afraid her children 
would break it.” Wedding photo¬ 
graphs ... a wooden box reading 
“Souvenir of Sorrento”... a twisted 
bicycle. 

Somebody Hshed up a soggy 
letter, read it, then burst into hys¬ 
terical laughter to read aloud: 
“Next time you write, tell me 
what’s happened in Longarohe.” 


The great Hood of death was 
matched by an equal Hood of com¬ 
passion ana help from all over Italy. 
While no single Italian admitted to 
any blame for the disaster, somehow 
the whole country felt responsible. 
The state radio-television network 
put on a “Let’s Rebuild Lon- 
garone” drive, which collected 
Rs. I crore. The Milan ncws- 
paf)er, Corriere della Sera, collected 
from its readers the astounding sum 
of Rs. 95 lakhs. Hardest-hit sur- 
* vivors were given savings accounts, 
or outright grants (up to Rs. 23,750 
per family), and trust funds were set 
up to help widows and orphans. The 
Italian Government has allocated 
nearl)’ Rs. 9 crores to rebuild roads, 


Shock absorbers cushion vibration and are designed to absorb the 
vertical motion of the wheels as they go over rough and 
uneven terrain. Worn or weak shock absorbers can no longer 
control wheel bounce efficiently. 

Shock absorbers are viul for driving control and to keep the 
body of the car on an even keel. 
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railways, bridges, water and sewage 
pipes; to replace vanished houses, 
shops and factories; to support 
thousands of refugees scatterea in 
Italy until Longarone is rebuilt. 

All over the world the news pro¬ 
duced horror and offers of help. 
From Australia to Canada, many 
Italian communities—often led by 
local Italian-language newspapers— 
gave money. 

A FEW months ago, with an en¬ 
gineer who had no connexion with 
the dam, I climbed a narrow, 
muddy road, still being rebuilt, up 
to the village of Casso—where, on 
that terrible night, the parish priest 
had looked across to see the moun¬ 
tain fall. Here, 800 feet above the 
lake, the whole scene lav clear before 
US. Below, to the right, stood the 
great dam, still intact save for a few 
minor bruises at the top. Directly 
below us lay the huge mass of the 
slide, looking as if it had been there 
for ever, its trees and bushes still 
growing, already being called Monte 
Nuovo—“the new mountain.” It 


nudges up against the dam and is, 
in effect, a new natural dam about 
one and half mile^ thick with earth 
and rock, towering nearly 300 feet 
higher than the man-made dam» 
now useless. 

The lake has shrunk to about half 
its former size. But Italy will soon 
need all the electric power it can get, 
and there is an unspoken hope mat 
later, when fear and feeling have 
cooled, some absolutely safe wav 
may be found to use what is left 
of the Jake for precious water 
storage. 

As we stood at Casso looking 
down, my engineer companion 
pointed with his pipe stem to the 
great dam, still a proud work of 
man. “In building things these 
days,” he said, “man can calculate 
stresses and strains just about 100 
per cent—as that dam proves. But so 
Far, not even the best experts, using 
the best equipment, can be absolute¬ 
ly sure of what goes on deep down 
in the earth. These days engineering 
is pretty much an exact science. 
Geology isn’t—not yet.” 


^ Playing it Cool 

\/ ENERAL Foods Corporationt has a huge new complex network of build¬ 
ings in Delaware, U.S.A., that boasts an extensive heating, ventilating and 
air-conditioning system. However, its most unusual installation last 
summer was not in the main building but in the contractor’s shanty 
housing two engineers. A pair of bright-yellow fisherman’s wading 
trousers was suspended from the vent in the air-conditioning ductwork. By 
pulling a string fastened to the bottom of each trouser leg, the men could 
channel die stream of cool air directly to where each one sat, —1. K. c. 
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The Light 
intheForest 


fiwm ffw book by CONIUO RICHTER 


The Light 
in the Forest 



For 11 of his 15 years **True Son*^—John Butler until his 
capture by the Delaware Red Indians—had been brought 
up as tfie adopted son of the great Red Indian warrior 
Cuyloga, enjoying a way of life that made the white 
world incomprehensible* When by treaty the boy was 
returned to his own people, his parents found him 
suspicious, rebellious and determined to go back to his 
beloved Red Indian family* 

**The Light in the Forest^' is developed from this 
dramatic situation by Conrad Richter, Pulitzer Prize* 
winner and author of such historical tales as **The 
Trees,** **The Fields** and *^The Town*** In his research 
into early records Richter was struck by the numbers of 
white captives, reunited with their own people, who tried 
desperately to return to their Red Indian foster homes* 
Based on fact, his book is an eloquent and skilful 
evocation of the remarkable frontier epoch* 



T he boy was about 15 years was in the right now? Had he un- 
old. He tried to stand very knowingly left a little white blood 
straight and still when he in the boy’s veins, and was it for this 
heard the news, for his father had that he must be returned? 
schooled him to endure pain, and to Then they came in sight of the 
be strong against hardship. But in- ugly log redoubts and pale tents of 
side him everything had pne black, the white army pitched at the Forks 
When word rekhed the Red of the Muskingum, and the boy felt 
Indian village that the Lenni sure there was in his body not a 
Lenape and Shawnees must give up drop of blood that knew these 
their white prisoners, the boy had things. At the sight and smells of 
never for a moment dreamed that it the white man, strong aversion and 
meant him. Why, he had been a Red loathing came over him. He tried 
Indian since he could remember*! with all his young strength to get 
Cuyloga was his father. Eleven years away. His father held him, then 
past he had been adopted to take dragged him, twisting and yelling to 
the place of a son dead from the the whites’ council house and threw 
yellow vomit. More than opce he him on the spread leaves, 
had been told how, when he was “I gave talking paper that I bring 
only four years old, his father had him,” Cuyloga told the white 
said words that took out his white guards. “Now he belong to you.” 
blood and put Red Indian blood in He lay among the other captives 
its place. His white thoughts and with his face down. He was sure his 
meanness had been wiped away and father had stayed. He could feel his 
the thoughts of a Red Indian put presence and smell the sweet inner 
in their stead. Ever since he had bark of the red willow mixed with 
been True Son, the blood of Cuy- the dried sumac leaves of his pipe, 
loga and flesh of his flesh. For ii When dusk fell, a white guard came 
years he had lived here, a native of up. The other soldiers called him 
this village on the Tuscarawas Del, perhaps because he could talk 
River, a full member of the family. Delaware, the name the whites gave 
How could he be torn from his the Lenni Lenape and their lan- 
homc like a sapling from the guage. True Son heard Del tell his 
ground and given to the whites who father that all Red Indians must be 
were his enemy! out of the camp by nightfall. From 

All morning on the path with his the sounds the boy guessed his father 
father^ crazy thoughts ran like was knocking the ashes out of his 
squirrels in the boy’s head. Never pipe and putting it away. Then he 
before had he known his father to be knew he had risen and was standing 
in the wrong. Could k be that he over him. 

Ctsndtnted from "The Unht in the Ferett." C i9S3 by the Curtts PuUuhing Cemf>a"y. O f 
^ Conrnd Riehter. end published by Gollanra. Lenden, The booh is now out of print 
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“Now go like a Red Indian, True 
Son,” he said in a low, stern voice. 
“Give me no more shame.” 

The boy heard his footsteps in the 
leaves. The rustling sound grew 
farther and farther away. When he 
sat up, his father was gone. Never 
before was the place his father was 
going to so clear and beautiful in 
the boy’s mind. He could see the 
village in the autumn dusk, the 
smoke rising from the double row 
of cabins, and the shining, white re¬ 
flection of the sky in the Tuscarawas 
beyond. Through the open door of 
his father’s cabin shone the warm 
red Are with his mother and sisters 
beside it, for this was the beginning 
of the Month of the First Snow, 
November. Near the fire heavy bark 
had been strewn on the ground, and 
on it lay his familiar bed and the old 
worn bearskin he pulled over him¬ 
self at night. 

Homesickness overwhelmed him, 
and he sat there and wept. 

A Message From Cuyloga 

It was a grey morning when they 
left the Forks of the Muskingum. 
For a while their way lay on the 
path by which the boy and his father 
had come. True Son’s heart rose. It 
was almost as if they were going 
home. When they came to the part¬ 
ing of the trails, something in him 
wanted to erv out. An ancient syca¬ 
more stood at the fork, one dead 
limb pointing the way east to Penn¬ 
sylvania. On the far side, a live 
branch indicated the path running 
1^8 


bright and free towards home. The 
boy’s moccasins wanted to race on 
that path. Violently fie struggled to 
escape, but Del pushed him on. 

Ttien, through the blackness in 
his heart, he heard a voice calling in 
Delaware. “True Son! Look! Not 
yonder. I am here.” 

The boy’s eyes found a young Red 
Indian, in leggings, breech-clout 
and strouding, moving in the woods 
abreast of him. He would know that 
form anywhere—his favourite cou¬ 
sin, Half Arrow, with whom he 
had ever fished, hunted and played. 

“Is it you. Half Arrow.? Do you 
still live.?” 

“No, it’s Between-the-Logs,” 
Half Arrow called back in delight, 
for Between-the-Logs was very old 
and lame and that was a joke be¬ 
tween them. “I wait a long time. I 
think you never come. Then you 
come, but I see you bound up. How 
is such a thing? I thought you were 
among your people! ” 

“I am not among my people, but 
my enemies,” the boy said bitterly. 

“Well, I am your people and am 
with you. If Little Crane marches 
with his white squaw, I can march 
with you. But let’s talk of pleasant 
things—-how we can kill these white 
devils so you can come back to the 
village with me.” 

‘*Sehe! Watch out,” True Son 
warned. “Some can understand 
our language.” But Half Arrow 
laughed, and True Son knew he 
was talking mosdy in joke, for there 
were nearly 2,000 armed white men^ 



and not all the Delaware and Shaw- 
nee warriors in the woods had 
dared attack them. 

Half Arrow brought gifts—a pair 
of moccasins embroidered in red 
by True Son’s mother and sisters, 
and the Worn bearskin that had been 
True Son’s bed in the cabin. And 
for days he accompanied him on the 
long march into Pennsylvania, keep¬ 
ing up a light chatter of such deter¬ 
mined cheerfulness that even Little 
Crane sometimes left the side of his 
beloved white squaw to listen. 

Eventually they approached the 
river where they must part. A gloom 
setded over them and silence re- 
daced the constant talk. When 
True Son’s arms were freed to let 
him carry his pack above the water, 


he lunged at a guard and knocked 
him down, determined to get his 
knife or his hatchet. Over the 
ground they rolled, while a second 
soldier drew a bead on Half Arrow 
and others came running to pull 
True Son off. 

As they tied his arms again. True 
Son still struggled. 

Half Arrow stood by, grave and 
impassive. 

“I would like to give True Son a 
message from his father before we 
are separated,” he said. 

“You can give him the message,” 
Del answered sharply. “But don’t 
try to give him a knife. If you do, 
you’ll get a bullet between your 
ribs.” 

He moved away and Half Arrow 
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spoke to his cousin. “I talk now for 
your father, True Son,” he began. 
‘‘These are his words: ‘True Son. 
Remember the time we hunted on 
the White Woman’s River? We 
came on a bear and the shot broke 
its backbone. The bear fell down 
and started to cry like Long Tail, 
the panther.’ Your father went up 
and struck it with his ramrod across 
the nose. He said, ‘Listen, bear. You 
arc a coward and not the warrior 
you pretend to be. You know our 
tribes arc at war. Had you con¬ 
quered me, I would have borne it 
with courage and died like a war¬ 
rior. But you, bear, sit and whimper 
like an old woman. You disgrace 
your tribe with your behaviour.’ 
True Son. Do you remember^” 

‘‘I remember,” the boy groaned. 
“Tell my fathei I will bear my dis¬ 
grace like a Red Indian and will 
wait to strike till the time is in my 
favour.” 

Half Arrow stepped aside and 
True Son waded into the water. It 
grew steadily higher till it reached 
above his waist. He shivered, but he 
did not turn round. Not until he 
was out and dripping on the other 
side did he look back. Far across the 
water he could make out two fig¬ 
ures. They were Half Arrow and 
Little Crane, standing at the water’s 
edge. 

Their eyes, he knew, strained 
after him. He wished he could hold 
up his hand in farewell, but his arms 
were ded. Then he passed with his 
companions into the forest, 
aoo 


**He Is Not My Father!” 

Nothing of the scene in the white 
man’s town of Carlisle would ever 
leave True Son’s memory: the 
block-like space in the centre where 
no houses had been built, the 
swarming whites in cloaks and 
reatcoats, their heads scarved and 
atted, and in their midst the sacri- 
heiai cluster of captives in simple 
Red Indian dress, with parts of their 
bodies exposed to the early winter 
wind. One unwilling young captive 
after another was brought forward, 
what was known about him or her 
announced, then a hearing given 
those who claimed reladonship. 
Several times the crowd, including 
many of the white soldiers, gave 
way to emotion, wiping eyes and 
blowing noses. Only tne captives 
took it dry-eyed and restrained. 
True Son thought their Red Indian 
fathers and mothers would be proud 
of them. 

When few were left unclaimed, 
and no one had come for him, the 
boy felt relief and hope. His white 
father did not want, nim after all. 
Now perhaps they would let him go 
back to his far-off home along tne 
Tuscarawas. 

But presently a small man rode 
up on a sweating bay horse, leading 
a saddled but riderless grey. A chill 
ran up the boy’s backbone. Surdy 
he had nothing in common witn 
this insignificant person, with a face 
as cdourless as clay and a silly hat 
on his head. But Ac man came up 
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anxiously, and his light blue eyes How could this inferior figure in a 
misted into the boy’s race while the long, fawn-coloured garment like a 
ashen hand he held out trembled woman’s be anything to him—this 
visibly. pallid creature who revealed his feel- 

Truc Son stood rigid and unmov- ing in front of all? In the boy’s 
ing. mind came the picture of his Red 

“Put out your hand and shake Indian father. How dilTerently he 
Mr. Butler’s,” Del Hardy ordered would have looked and acted. With 
in Delaware. what dignity and restraint he could 

Reluctantly the boy gave his conduct himself in any situation, in 
hand. The man spoke a st.immer of peace or war, in council or the hunt, 
strange-sounding words. with pipe or tomahawk, rifle or 

“Your father welcomes you scalping knife. This weak and 
back,” Del translated. “He thanks pale-faced man was nothing beside 
Clod you’re safe and sound.” When him I 

the boy’s lips compressed, he added, “He’s not my father,” he said. 
“C^an’t you say you’re glad after all When Del Hardy repeated this in 
these years to see your own fatherEnglish, the white man semed to 
True Son’s heart felt like a stone, recoil. He conferred briefly with the 
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red-haired guard, who then turned 
to the boy with a scowl. 

“I thought I was rid o£ you,” he 
spoke in Delaware. “Now I’ve got 
to go along and translate you to your 
own family.” 

But the boy knew instinctively 
that the armed soldier was being 
sent along mosdy to guard him. 

They left the next morning for 
True Son’s new home, the boy rid¬ 
ing near his father, silent and sullen 
as a young spider. Only when they 
took a ferry across a great river,* 
which his father called the Susque¬ 
hanna, did he consent to talk. His 
eyes took in the great stretch of 
water, a noble tide a mile wide^ with 
the Helds and the houses on its far 


shore. Then he poured out bitter 
words in Delaware. 

“What’s he saying?” his father 
asked. 

Del made a face. “He says the 
Susquehanna and all the water Bow¬ 
ing into it belongs to his Red Indian 
people. He says his Red Indian 
father lived on its hanks to the 
north. The graves of his ancestors 
are beside it. He says he often heard 
his father tell how the river and the 
graves were stolen from them by the 
white people.” 

Mr. Butler looked weary. “Tell 
him we’ll talk about it some other 
lime. Tell him he’s getting close to 
home now. If he’ll look up at those 
hills across the river, he’ll see 
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Paxton township, where he was 
born.” 

Even before he translated it, Del 
was sure the boy understood. He 
gazed at the far bank with a sudden 
look of horror. 

“Place of Peshtank white men?” 
he asked in a thick English accent. 

His father put an affectionate 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. “That’s 
right, son. Peshtank or Paxton. It’s 
the same thing.” 

The boy looked as if a whiplash 
had hit him. Suddenly, before the 
boat touched shore, he kicked his 
moccasin heels into the sides of the 
horse and plunged with him into 
the shallow water. At once he was 
urging the grey with sharp Red 
Indian yells up the high, steep bank. 

“ 7 ’hey’Il stop him at Fort Hunt¬ 
er,” the boy’s father said. 

But before reaching the fort they 
came on the boy’s horse standing 
riderless where it had shied. In the 
ground were marks where the boy 
had landed. His tracks on foot were 
harder to follow, but Del ran down 
a path that led to the river. In a 
tangle of alders and sweetbrier he 
stopped and soon pulled out the 
kicking and biting boy. Mr. Butler 
had to help drag him back to his 
horse and lift him on the saddle. 
Then, with the grey firmly tethered 
between them, they rode back down 
the river trail. Mr. Butler’s face was 
uneasy. He had looked forward to 
a time when his son would come 
back to him. But hardly had he 
counted on a homecoming like this. 
204 


A Stranger in the House 

The boy’s father turned into a 
lane lined with young walnuts. 
Ahead was a limestone tenant 
house, and beyond the opening a 
stone mansion with a wide front 
door. As the riders approached, a 
boy and a servant girl came out on 
the porch with a determined-look¬ 
ing Woman beside them. Mr. Butler 
and Del dismounted, but the boy 
had to be ordered from his saddle. 
Then Del took him by the arm and 
led him to the porch. 

“Your brother is home,” the 
father s.iid uncomfortably to the 
small boy standing there, and to 
True Son, “You never saw (jordie. 
He w.is born while you were away. 
But you ought to recollect your 
Aunt Kate.” 

The older boy stood silent in his 
Red Indian dress, ignoring all. The 
servant girl had started towards 
him. Now she stopped painfully 
while Aunt Kate stared in frank dis¬ 
approval. Only the small boy seemed 
to see nothing unusual in the scene, 
gazing at his brother with open de¬ 
light and admiration. 

“Well, let’s go in,” the father 
said, and they moved into the wide 
hall. 

“Harry! ” a woman’s voice called 
eagerly from upstairs. 

The father gave a look as if there’ 
was no help for it. “You better come 
along,” he told the soldier. 

The room they entered on the 
first Boor was large and sunny. By 
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the window a lady in a blue dressing 
gown half sat and half lay on a 
couch. You could tell by the black 
hair and eyes and by the eager look 
she gave the boy that she was his 
mother. She was an invalid, having 
taken to her bed ii years earlier 
when her son was kidnapped. 
Countless times she had mentally 
relived that nightmare. 

It had been harvest-time and her 
husband was helping the reapers. 
He had brought little Johnny along. 
They were cutting wheat in the* 
farthest Held that curved like a wide 
scythe-handle into the timber sur¬ 
rounding it on three sides. The 
savages had hidden in the woods 
and watched the reapers. With 
devilish cunning they waited till the 
harvesters were in the middle of the 
field, far from their rifles stacked 
the fence. Then they 

Tom Galaugher was killed, and 
Mary Awl, who helped in the bind¬ 
ing was wounded. The others made 
their escape, all but little Johnny, 
who had been left in the shade of a 
big hickory. When the men came 
back with help, the boy was gone. 
They had kept the news from his 
mother as long as they could, but in 
the end they had to tell her the sav¬ 
ages had her child. 

For all the notice this long-lost 
son took of her now, she might not 
have been there. Only when she 
ullcd down his head and kissed 
im did he acknowledge her prcs> 
cncc, stiffening painfully. 



along 

fire. 


“Why, you look like a Red In¬ 
dian, John!” she exclaimed. “You 
even walk like one. You’ve had a 
hard fate, but thank God your life 
was spared and you’re home with us 
again.” 

True Son wrapped himself in 
aloofness like a blanket. His mother 
turned with quick compassion. 

“Doesn’t he remember any Eng¬ 
lish?” 

“He understands a good deal, we 
think,” his father said. “Hut we 
don’t know how much he can talk. 
So far he’s only said a few words.” 

“You’ve been away a long time, 
John,” his mother said kindly. 
“Your education has been arrested. 
You’ve had to live in heathen dark¬ 
ness and ignorance. Now you must 
make up for lost time. You’re al¬ 
most a young man. The first and 
most important thing to know is 
your native English tongue. We’ll 
start right now. I am your mother, 
Myra Hutlcr. This is your father, 
Harry Butler. Your brother is Gor¬ 
don Butler. And you are John But¬ 
ler. Now repeat after me. John 
Cameron Butler.” 

The boy said nothing, only stood 
there impassively. 

“I want you to repeat your name 
after me. Say John, John I” 

Mrs. Butler seized his arm and 
shook it. 

You could tell that the boy under¬ 
stood. Resentment crept into his 
dark face. He spoke rapidly in Dela¬ 
ware. Del had to translate it. 

“He says his name is Lenni Quis. 

aoy 
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In English you’d call it Original Son 
or True Son.” 

‘‘But he’s not wifh the Delawares 
any more. He’s at home under our 
njof, and here he’ll have to recog¬ 
nize his real name.” 

The boy regarded her with burn¬ 
ing dark eyes so like her own. ‘‘True 
Son mv real name,” he said in thick 
English, having trouble with the let¬ 
ter r. “My father and mother give 
me this name.” 

“He means his Red Indian father 
and mother,” Del explained. 

Mrs. Butler flushed, “Well, I 
think that will be enough for to¬ 
day,” she said. “He has spoken a 
few words in English at any rate.” 

She took from beside her some 
clothing she had been mending. A 
feeling of constriction crept over the 
boy when he saw they were a pair 
of light grey pantaloons and a yel¬ 
low jacket. 

She went on. “When I heard you 
were coming home, I borrowed 
these from your cousin Alec. Now 
I’d like you to put them on and see 
how they fit.” 

The boy stared with loathing at 
the breeches and jacket. You might 
as well ask a deer to dress itself in 
the hide of its enemy, the wolf 

“Do you hear your mother^” Del 
asked sharply and repeated the re¬ 
quest in Delaware. 

The boy still held back. How 
could he touch such things.? Then 
Gordie reached out and took them 
for him. 

“When you put these on, will you 
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give me your Red Indian clothes, 
True Son.?” he asked eagerly as they 
went from the roomr“Then I can be 
a Red Indian.” 

The older boy did not say any¬ 
thing nor did he take off his Red 
Indian dress when they reached the 
room where Ciordie took him, but 
for a moment a look of mutual 
respect and understanding passed 
between the brothers. 

The Peshtank Story 

• That nicht the boy lay in the 
alien place provided for him and 
Del. 

Walls and ceiling had been closed 
up with some kind of thick mud. 
To make it airtight, his white people 
had covered the dried mud with 
paper. 

The only holes in the walls had 
been blocked off by wooden doors 
and glass squares. 

He felt sealed up as in the grave. 
He knew now why the English 
looked so pale. They shut them¬ 
selves off from the living air. They 
were like green grass bleached white 
under a stone or the pallid ghost 
pipes that grow in the dark woods 
where no sun reaches. 

But what mostly kept the boy 
wakeful this first night was the feel 
of his enemies around him. He 
could still hear in his mind the 
“Peshtank story” that had swept 
through his village and the other 
Indian towns like a pestilence. 

“It was the month that the white 
men claim their good, kind Lord 
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was born in,** his father had told 
him. “Our Conestoga cousins had 
taken the white man’s religion. 
They were only a handful, living at 
peace among the white men. Then 
the white savages from Peshtank 
came on horseback with guns and 
hatchets. The Conestoga were true 
to their religion. They made no 
resistance. Only those away from 
the village escaped.” 

“How many escaped?” True 
Son’s sister, A’astonah, had asked. 

“None escaped in the end,” her 
father had said harshly. “When the 
Conestoga who were away came 
home, there was no village. Their 
cabins had been burnt. Their 
brothers were killed. So they went to 
the white man’s town of Lancaster. 
They asked to stay in the white 
man’s jail. Here they would be safe, 
they thought. They had lost their 
Red Indian caution. They had lived 
too long among the white people. A 
day or two before the birth^y of 
their Christian chief the white bar¬ 
barians came again. They broke 
down the doors of the jail, and no 
white man in the town lifted a hand 
to stop them. 

“The young Conestoga called out 
not to kill them, that they liked the 
Yengwes. Now you know it is the 
custom of us Red Indians to adopt 
prisoners who like us. We make 
them one of us and everything we 
have, they have. But the white men 
do not want the Red Indians even to 
share the common air.” 

True Son could still hear in his 
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mind his father’s great wrath and 
scorn for the white cowards as he 
spoke the names of their victims. 

“Shalehaha, a little boy, and 
Exundas, another boy. Tonquas was 
just a whip of a boy and Hyyennaes 
not much bigger. Koquaneunquas 
was the name of a little girl, Karen- 
douah another girl, and Canukie- 
sung the littlcst girl of all. Not 
satisfied, the white barbarians 
scalped them. They chopped off the 
hands of the men and squaws. They 
put guns in the mouth of one of our 
Conestoga cousins while he was 
yet speaKing and blew his head to 
pieces.” 

Tonight True Son lay cold with 
hate just to remember. Hardly could 
he bear even this white soldier, now 
m deep sleep beside him. At each 
snore, the boy began moving away 
from him, little by little, first one 
foot, then the other It took a long 
time to work his way to the bed’s 
edge and still longer to lower him¬ 
self clear. Like a panther cub he 
crawled to the fireplace where em¬ 
bers glowed. Here he stretched out. 

It was good to feel the hardness 
and coolness of the hearthstone be¬ 
neath him. A little air drifted under 
the door and across his face. He 
pulled his worn bearskin over him. 
Its familiar smell calmed him. It 
took him back to his father’s cabin, 
blotting out the offensive scent of 
these white people. 

With the fur moving from his 
breath, he fell asleepr 

The next day he still could not 
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bring himself to put on the hated 
jacket and pantaloons. At breakfast 
his white father and Aunt Kate 
looked disapprovingly at his Red 
Indian dress. He did not see his 
mother, (kirdic told him that you 
did not go into her room of a morn- 
ing. 

When True Son came to the mid¬ 
day meal still in hunting frock and 
leggings, his Aunt Kate was very 
stern. 

‘Tve had enough of this, John¬ 
ny,” she said. “Your own relatives 
are coming to sec you and we won’t 
have you' rigged out like a dirty 
savage. You’re to put on those 
ckithcs. And you’re going to wash 
yourself all over first or I’ll do it 
for you!” 

True Son flinched. This strong, 
ugly-looking squaw looked as if she 
meant it. 

Gordie caught his brother’s in¬ 
voluntary reaction and stepped in 
quickly. 

“I’ll show him how. Aunt Kate!” 
he promised. 

Eagerly Gordie taught him how 
to sop soap and water on his body 
from the white crockery basin, inter¬ 
rupting again and again to ask ques¬ 
tions of his brother about his lire as 
an Indian. 

When the washing was done, 
True Son drew on the despised 
garments of the white boy and 
presented himself to his mother in 
her room. By that time the guests 
had arrived, and slowly he went 
downstairs. His father led him 


around the big parlour. A dozen 
people shook his hand, white uncles, 
aunts and cousins. 

Seeds of Hatred 

At the end his father took him to 
his two uncles. The lean and rangy 
one with loose skin on his jaw was 
his Uncle Owens. “Well, you can 
thank your lucky stars you’re out 
of the clutches of those devils, 
Johnny,” he said. 

His Uncle Wilse, a powerful, 
heavy-set man swept the boy with 
less friendly eyes. “He still looks 
like a Red Indian to me,” he grunt¬ 
ed. “How long was he with those 
savages Eleven years. Well, once 
a Red Indian, always a Red Indian.” 

“johnny is not Red Indian,” the 
boy’s father said uneasily. “He has 
the same white blood as you and I.” 

“It might have been white once,” 
Uncle Wilse admitted. “But those 
savages brought it up red. It’s the 
heathen notions they drill into him. 
Bad is good and good is bad. Steal¬ 
ing’s a virtue. Lying’s an art. Butch¬ 
ering and scalping white women 
and young ones is the master ac¬ 
complishment. Look at him now. 
Standing there cold-blooded as any 
redskin. I’ll warrant he’s hatching 
out deviltry in his heart.” His slate- 
blue eyes flamed with a smoky, 
violet light that had only smoul¬ 
dered in them before. “Tell the 
truth, boy! Isn’t that what you’re 
doing.^” True Son gave no indica¬ 
tion that he heard. 

“What’s the matter with him?” 
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Uncle Wilse growled. “Is he deaf? 
Why doesn’t he give his betters a 
civil answer?” 

Del Hardy repeated the questions 
to the boy in Delaware. 

“What kind of language is that? 
Can’t he talk English, only that 
scrub Red Indian stuff?” Uncle 
Wilse demanded. 

Del translated. The boy felt he 
could be honourably silent no 
longer. Holding himself as erect as 
he could, he made an answer in 
Delaware. 

“He says Delaware is not a scrub 
language,” Del translated again. 
“When Indians of different tribes 
meet, they talk to each other in 
Delaware. It is the master lan- 
guage. 

“He says white people talk the 
Delaware language, too,” Del went 
on. “He says we say tomahawk^ and 
wigwam and Susquehanna and 
other Delaware words. He says it’s 
not a poor but a rich language. 
There’s so many ways of saying the 
same thing. You can always say just 
what you mean. He says, in English 
we say God. But his Red Indian 
father Cuyloga told him there were 
more than 20 ways to say God in 
Delaware, and each one means 
something different.” 

“I can’t stand this!” Uncle Wilse 
interrupted. “You mean this heath¬ 
en, Cuyloga, who stole Johnny and 
claims to tc his father, talks about 
God before he goes out to murder 
Christian men and women?” 

The slur on his Red Indian father 


made True Son’s hackles rise. Sud¬ 
denly a translator was too slow for 

4 

him. He spoke to his Uncle Wilse 
direct, as best he could. “Uncle. You 
talk about being Christian, but you 
murder the Conestoga I ” 

The heavy face flared. “So you 
were lying to us when you said you 
couldn’t talk English!” 

“I no lie. 1 say nothing.” 

“No, but you tried to deceive us 
just the same, keeping quiet and 
making believe you didn’t under¬ 
stand. That’s a Red Indian trick, 
and that’s why the (Conestoga got 
their just deserts at last. They only 
pretended they were Christians so 
they could murder white people 
without being suspected or caught.” 

“You had 40, 50 men. You had 
horses, knives, tomahawks, rifles. 
You blow heads off Red Indian 
men. You kill Red Indian women 
and young ones. You scalp, you 
chop. Yon cut off hands.” 

Uncle Wilse did not bother to 
deny the accusation. Instead, he 
threw an angry, meaningful glance 
at his brother-in-law. “All I have to 
say, Harry, you better watch him. 
If he goes around siding against his 
kin and neighbours, he’s liable to 
get hurt.” His head swung back to 
True Son. “I’ll tell you something 
else. No Red Indian friends of yours 
better come to see you around here. 
If you expect that neathen abductor 
of yours, you better send him word 
to stay away.” 

A sudden fear struck the boy as he 
thought of the possible coming of 
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his Red Indian father. Bitter words 
poured out at his white uncle. 

“Once a white man lived with 
Red Indians. He married Red In¬ 
dian woman along the Muskingum. 
They had three young ones. All 
girls. One day white man makes 
mind he goes back to his people. He 
kills his squaw and three girls. He 
takes their scalps back to Philadel¬ 
phia for scalp money. His name 
David Owens. Maybe you are his 
brother.” 

I 

With the quickness of a giant cat, 
his Uncle Wilse moved to his feet 
and slapped the boy. The force of 
the blow almost knocked him down. 

“No, I am not his brother!” he 
shouted. “But I wish I was. He only 
did his duty to his country and his 
people. He believed in getting rid of 
vermin and so do I! ” 

With great difficulty, True Son 
regained his posture. Now he stood 
straight and rigid. No more words, 
he told himself, would come out of 
his mouth today. Around that 
mouth the white mark of his uncle’s 
hand still lay. At the owner of the 
hand his eyes burned with black, 
consuming hatred. 

Chafing Bonds 

That evening True Son pulled 
off the tainted clothes of his cousin 
Alec and no one could induce him 
• to let them touch his body again. 
Each day he put on his Red Indian 
dress. When his father forbade his 
coming downstairs in k, he made a 
prison of his room. In a few days 


Peter Wormley, the township tailor, 
came. He drew a painful face at the 
rude hunting frock and leggings. 
What was he coming to, he com¬ 
plained, to dress a half-naked Red 
Indian boy.? 

A shoemaker arrived to measure 
his feet, and in time clothes and 
new footwear were ready. True Son 
ignored them both. Then, one night 
when he lay asleep. Aunt Kate came 
in and carried away his moccasins 
and Red Indian dress. And if the 
boy did not want to languish in bed, 
there was nothing for him to do but 
put on his prisoner garb and clatter 
about in his hard leather boots. 

Del went back to his regiment. At 
first True Son welcomed his going, 
but once away, he missed him keen¬ 
ly. He’d been the only link to Half 
Arrowand his people along the Tus¬ 
carawas. He had no one to speak 
Lenni Lenape to any more. 

And now all the odious and joy¬ 
less life of the white race, its incom¬ 
prehensible customs and heavy 
ways, fell on him like a plague. 
Every afternoon but the sixth and 
seventh he must be a prisoner in his 
mother’s bedroom learning to read, 
making the tiresome Yengwe marks 
on a slate. On the seventh morning, 
he must sit, a captive between his 
father and Aunt Kate, in what they 
called the Great Spirit’s Lodge. The 
whites were very childish to believe 
that the God of the whole Universe 
would stay in such a closed-up and 
stuffy place. The Red Indians knew 
better—-the Great Spirit loved the 
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freedom of the w(X)ds and streams 
where the air blew pure, where the 
birds sang sweet, and nature made 
an endless bower of worship places. 

Most of January, the Month 
When the Ciround Squirrels Begin 
to Run, he stood at the window 
looking north through the small 
panes at the Kitlaniny Mountains. 
Near its foot a broad path ran level 
to the westward. It must be a Red 
Indian path, the boy told himself. In 
his mind he could see it running on 
and on, fording the Saosquahana- 
unk, crossing the mountains and 
rivers beyond until it reached the 
Tuscarawas, where blue smoke rose 
from the cabins and quiet peace 
lay over all. 


Then it was February, the Month 
When the First Frog Croaks. One 
day the cold went rfhd the rains 
came. He thought he could smell the 
forest as it smelt along the Tus¬ 
carawas after rain, with the trees 
soaked black as ebony, and mosses 
on the bark and ground, green as 

splashes of paint. 

The boy’s heart filled with a wild 

longing. 

“He’s a trial to all of us but Gor¬ 
die,” his Aunt Kate declared. ‘‘He 
still thinks lie’s a Red Indian. He 
say Red Indians don’t have regular 
meal hours so he doesn’t want to 
come to meals except when he’s 
hungry. He believes Red Indians 
are sinless and perfect. He even 
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believes it’s right to lie and steal.” 

‘‘I’m sure that’s untrue,” Myra 
Buder said quickly. 

• ‘‘Well, if it’s untrue, then things 
here walk off by themselves. First 
it was one of your butcher knives. 

. Then Harry’s rifle went. I’ve missed 
► meal. In fact, twice the bin was 
lower than I remembered.” 

One day in March True Son 
^ stealthily saddled Dock, the grey 
^ horse he had ridden from Carlisle, 
put bread and cold beef in the 
saddlebag, and set off for a distant 
mountain. He had heard that C'orn 
Blade, an ancient Red Indian who 
spoke Delaware, lived there, and he 
hungered for the sight of a dark 
Red Indian face and the sound 


of a familiar, friendly language. 

“True Son! Where are you go¬ 
ing? Take me along!” Gordie 
caljed, running after him. And he 
lifted the boy to the front of the 
saddle and rode away with him. 

They had not even reached the 
narrows, five miles away, before his 
father and Uncle Wilse caught up 
with them and brought them back. 

‘‘I told you what to expect, 
Harry,” Uncle Wilse said. 

No one knew what to do with the 
boy, and Parson Elder, the pastor of 
the Derry church, volunteered to 
come out and talk to the culprit. 
Most boys brought in front of the 
formicLtblc parson were reluctant, 
some terrified, all uneasy. True Son 
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stood before him without fear or 
inferiority. The long and earnest 
lecture which ensued ended with the 
admonition that you should “treat 
your father and mother with love 
and obedience.” 

“Always I treat my father and 
mother with love and obedience,” 
the boy asserted. 

“He means his Red Indian father 
and mother,” Aunt Kate explained. 
“He won’t believe that his Red 
Indian father ever did anything bad 
and horrible like scalping white 
children and dashing their poor 
brains out.” 

“Is not true! ” the boy cried. “I see 
many scalp but no children scalp in 
our village. My father says men are 
cowards who fight children.” 

“What can we do, Pastor?” Mrs. 
Butler asked piteously, when her 
son was gone. 

“Just what you have been doing. 
Be grateful that God has given John¬ 
ny back while he’s still a youth with 
a pliable mind. Teach him daily. 
Don’t get discouraged. Despite him¬ 
self, his English is better. Already he 
walks and gestures less like a Red 
Indian. Guide him little by little. 
One day he’ll notice some pretty and 
desirable girl. Pray God he takes a 
fancy to her. Then it won’t be lone 
till he’s settled in our white way m 
life.” 

A Stubborn Sickness 

“The reason why whites act so 
strangely is because they are not 
original people,” Little Crane had 
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commented as, spending the last 
possible hours with his white squaw, 
he had marched widi the column of 
returning captives. “The Great 
Being made us from the beginning,” 
Little Crane went on. “L^k! Our 
hair is always black, our eyes and 
skin dark, even True Son’s here. 
But the whites are of colours like 
horses. Some are light, some are 
dark, some in-between. Some have 
black hair, some have light hair, 
some even red. It’s because they are 
'mixed people, and that’s what 
makes them so foolish and trouble¬ 
some. The Great Being knows their 
disposition. He had to give them a 
Good Book and teach them to read 
so they could learn what is good and 
bad. Now we Red Indians know 
good and bad for ourselves without - 
a book or the cumbersome labour of 
reading.” 

After his months of exile, True 
Son knew just how right Litde 
Crane had been. 

The ways of the whites were 
foolish beyond bearing, and, ever 
hopeful of rescue, the boy continued 
to watch the far hills, strain¬ 
ing for sight of a word-bringer 
from his people. Surely when 
Hatawaniminschi, the dogwood, 
bloomed, there would be some word 
from his Indian father, some mes¬ 
sage to keep up his courage. But the 
dogwood came into bloom, and 
afterwards its petals began to fall, 
and still he heard nothing. Then it 
came over him that he was dead to - 
his Red Indian people, his name 
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forgotten as last autumn’s leaves. 

The worst of it was that some- 
thing had happened to his un¬ 
quenchable Red Indian soul. When 
first they had taken him from the 
Lenni Lenape, he would have 
fought an army for a chance of re¬ 
turning. But now he had stayed in 
the insidious company of the white 
people too long. Their milk-warm 
water had got into his blood. He had 
become tamed, submissive as ‘ a 
plough horse in a field. 

At first he had rebelled against the 
hoe. He had told his white father 
how once when he was a small boy 
the squaws had got him to help 
them hoe their corn. His Red Indian, 
father had reproved him. He was a 
man and should never dishonour 
himself with the labour of squaws. 

But his white father could see no 
point in the story. “We look at 
things differently here,” he said. 

A day or two later old black Be- 
jance, a Negro slave, came hobbling 
up the road. He gazed gravely over 
the fence at True Son and his hoc. 

“They got the harness on you,” 
he said. “The straps is buckled and 
the singletree fastened.” 

The boy kept on down the row. 
That evening his white father spoke 
to him. “It wasn’t so bad, was it, 
Johnny?” he smiled. “You did tol¬ 
erable well for the first time.” 

His praise meant little to the boy, 
coming as it did from this man 
whose fondest place was his desk, 
his bald head, bulging like a store¬ 
house with useless figures of land, 
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crops and money. He was incompre¬ 
hensible to his son. 

At length True Son fell ill. The 
pain in his forehead refused to be 
wiped away. It was just his eyes, he 
told himself, and came from looking 
too hard for word from his Red 
Indian people. But the sickness grew 
worse, and he was put to bed. Lying 
flat, the dark eyes in his flushed face 
gazing straight up at the ceiling, the 
boy seemed deaf to all. When his 
father spoke to him, he at first gave 
no sign, then eventually responded 
briefly and mechanically, as if the 
older man were a complete stranger. 

Dr. Childsley came, looked grim 
and muttered that the boy had lived 
too many years among the Red In¬ 
dians, subject to their uncivilized 
fare, hardship and mode of life. Red 
Indians were liable to mysterious 
forest miasmas, the doctor said, and 
at times died like pigeons. All he 
knew definitely was that the boy 
had some unknown fever, probably 
a result of his long, unhappy cap¬ 
tivity. Sooner or later it would reach 
a crisis and send the boy either into 
slow recovery or the grave. 

A Visit From Half Arrow 

One evening True Son became 
dimly aware that something unusual 
had happened. He heard the gallop 
of a horse. Later the sounds of com¬ 
motion rose from the back porch. 

“Go ’way! Vamoose!” he heard 
Aunt Kate call. She sounded very 
cross. 

Soon Gordie came to the big bed 
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the boys shared. He was excited. He 
said Aunt Kate had seen a Red In¬ 
dian looking through the kitchen 
window. The Red Indian had run 
like a coward when she went to the 
door with her broom. 

True Son lay very still, letting the 
words sink into his mind. One o£ his 
people was near! Perhaps the long- 
awaited message had come. At the 
thought, a hard lump inside him 
melted. A door opened in his breast, 
and the first trickle of life-giving 
substance came through. Motion¬ 
less, he waited till Gordie slept. 
Then he sat up. 

He felt very weak but stronger 
than he expected. After a while he 
put his feet to the floor. His Red 
Indian dress hung beside his white 
man's clothes. Since his illness. 
Aunt Kate had returned it, hoping 
it might console him and her own 
conscience as well. From time to 
time he rested on a chair from his 
small exertions as he put it on. At 
last he climbed out of the open win¬ 
dow, lowering himself till his moc¬ 
casins touched the roof tiles of the 
low kitchen wing. Then he let him¬ 
self fall and slide like a spider down 
to the lap of his mother, the Earth. 

Across the big field of corn, he 
stopped where the fence row of sas¬ 
safras trees made a shadow in which 
he could hide. Into the stillness he 
threw out the regular spaced notes 
of Chingokhos, the big-eared owl. 
After an interval he called again, 
telling a listener what white men 
would never notice: that, although 


owls called from near and far in 
flight, his own calls came from the 
same place. He callctfthe third time, 
and now he added the unmistakable 
rasping whoo-haw of Schachachgok- 
hos, the barred owl, on the end. 

An answer rang so close from 
across the fence row that he almost 
jumped. 

Auween Khacl^ev? Who are 
you.'*” True Son called very low in 
Delaware. 

“Lenape n*hac/{ey. I am Red In¬ 
dian.” The voice was guarded, but 
he was sure he had heard it before.- 

“Lenni Lenape ta kpom? Dela¬ 
ware, where do you come from?” 

“From the town on the Tuscara¬ 
was,” the answer came, and now 
True Son was sure of the voice. A 
surge of joy lightened him. 

“Half Arrow! Do you still 
breathe!” he cried. In the dim light 
the two boys rushed to. one another. 
They embraced and cried out, grip¬ 
ping each other’s arms. 

“Cousin! I didn’t know you. 
Your voice was like a Yengwe’s 
trying to be Red Indian.” 

"Ehih! Am I that bad?” True 
Son muttered. 

Then Half Arrow told of being 
chased away from the house, and 
True Son explained that the white 
people were young and hadn’t 
learnt yet the hospitality of the In- ( 
dian houses. “If 1 ask them,” he 
said, “they will feed you.” 

“No, I am not hungry. I ate yes¬ 
terday with Little Crane.” 

“Little Crane I ” True Son said the 
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THt UGHT IN THE FOREST 


name with delight. *'Does he still 
breathe t And how is his feeling for 
his young white squaw?” 

“All the way from the Tuscara¬ 
was he talked of her. But she is still 
two days’ journey off.” 

“I hope he’s not gone to her so I 
can still see him.” 

“No, he’s not gone, and you can 
see him,” Half Arrow promised, 
but his voice sounded strange. 

On the way, one ahead of the 
other, True Son plied questions, and 
Half Arrow answered. It was like 
medicine to hear the familiar tongue 
with the good whistling sound of 
the Red Indian consonant which the 
white people did not have. His 
spirits lifted so that he didn’t notice 
where they were going. Then sud¬ 
denly he saw they approached a 
pasture. 

Half Arrow had stopped speak¬ 
ing and was moving with slowness 
and caution. 

“Why do you drag.?” True Son 
asked. “If you whistle like the crane, 
then he will answer unless he has 
become deaf.” 

“He is deaf enough,” Half Arrow 
answered, moving from tree to tree 
where he listened as if for an enemy. 
At last he halted. 

“Here he is,” he said. 

True Son strained his eyes 
through the shadows. Slowly he be¬ 
came conscious of a dark mark on 
the ground. He had taken it for 
one of the short logs of the white 
people. 

He came closer. Even in the 


dimness he could make out the i 
familiar design of the matchcoat 
Little Crane had worn last autumn. 

It had been spread like a blanket, 
but the body beneath it neither | 

moved nor spoke. ! 

“That which lies like a cut tree ; 
isn’t Little Crane?” he asked. J 

For answer Half Arrow ran and 
knelt at the dark mound. j 

He lifted the coat from the body, ' 
and True Son saw with horror that 
their friend had been scalped. 

I 

Good Red Indian Hate 

“Hai.f Arrow ! Who did this evil j 
thing?” ! 

“The shots came from behind. i 

When I looked the butchers were ' 

over there behind the trees.” 

“Cousin! Where were you and 
what did you do that men would 
shoot after you in peace?” 

“W'e did nothing and stopped at 
only two places. The first place we 
asked for you. They sent us to the 
second place. It was your white 
uncle who has men making kegs 
and barrels.” 

That was his Uncle Wilse, who 
operated a cooper shop, the man 
who had slapped him. 

“Did you or Little Crane say any¬ 
thing to make him cross?” 

“Cousin. Before we went in, 
Little Crane said we must remember 
we are guests of the white man. We 
must be happy and tell happy 
stories.” 

True Son stirred uneasily. How¬ 
ever gay and humorous Little Crane 
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had been, he had somehow offended 
—and was now dead. 

“Let us give Little Crane rest,” 
he said. “Then we go to my white 
unde and ask him who is the 
murderer.” 

With Half Arrow’s knife and 
tomahawk, they cut out a shallow 
grave. Then, weak with exertion 
and covered with sweat. True Son 
led the way to the two-storey house 
with the cooperage beside it. A shed 
was piled with hoop poles and 
stacked with new barrels and kegs, 
shining white as skeletons in the 
moonlight. True Son knocked and 
the short thick form of Uncle Wilse 
came to the door. At the sight of 
him, the boy’s hate rose and his 
voice with it. 

“Where’s Little Crane?” he 
accused shrilly. 

“If that’s one of those Red Indians 
that was here,” his uncle said, “he’s 
where he won’t do any more mis¬ 
chief.” He suddenly recognized the 
caller. “So it’s you boy! I thought 
you were sick and going to die. Does 
your father know where you’re at? 

I reckon I better keep you till I tell 
him.” 

His stubby fingers shot out and 
caught hold of the boy. True Son 
struggled to free himself, but the 
powerful, hairy hands easily held 
him fast. 

''hschemill Help me! ” he gasped, 
and with a rush Half Arrow came 
out of the shadows. He struck with 
such force that the unprepared man 
went down. Even so he was more 
228 


than a match for the two boys. Par¬ 
tially rising he threw Half Arrow 
back with one hand while he choked 
the kicking and writhing True Son 
into submission with the other. 
Things were going black before the 
boy’s eyes when he saw Half Arrow 
return. 

The good Red Indian hate was 
on his face and a hoop pole swing¬ 
ing in his hands. It struck the head 
of the white man who grunted and 
fell forward. 

'Half Arrow pulled out his knife. 
“Now watch me cut out his black 
heart!” 

"Matta. No,” True Son said. “He 
calls himself my uncle.” 

“Well, anyhow, we will take his 
hair like he took Little Crane’s. 
Lachil Quick!” Half Arrow gave 
him his tomahawk and the two set 
to work together, one cutting, one 
hacking. 

But before they had got very far 
steps sounded on the floor above 
them, and a cooper hand who 
boarded with Uncle Wilse ap¬ 
peared suddenly on the stairs. With 
an exclamation of dismay, he hur¬ 
ried back. 

“He goes for his gun,” True Son 
said. “Let us run together.” 

Giving up their trophy with re¬ 
gret, the two youths faded into the 
night. True Son led the way across 
the fields to his father’s farm. In the 
pitch blackness of the barn, he felt 
his way to a mow where he bur¬ 
rowed deep under the hay. He 
brought out a bag of meal, a wallet 
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of lead balls, a knife, a horn heavy 
with powder, his old bearskin and 
a long rifle. 

Half Arrow exclaimed with 
delight at the sight of the rifle. 
“What a pity we did not have this 
at your uncle’s. Then we could have 
got his scalp and the other white 
devil’s, too.’’ 

“Listen,’’ True Son said. “Some¬ 
body goes for help against us.’’ 

They could hear plainly the gallop 
of a horse across the valley. Most of 
their way to the wall of Kittaniny 
Mountain, the sounds followed 
them of other horses pounding the 
roads, raising the alarm in Paxton 
township. 

True Son shivered with wet and 
cold. Since the day before yesterday 
he had tasted no food save raw meal 
and water. And yet now as he 
climbed out on the western Saosqua- 
hanaunk shore, he felt around him a 
golden and purple brightness as if 
the sun had risen over the moun¬ 
tains behind him. He had escaped 
from his Peshtank prison at last. 

His only shaft of regret was leav¬ 
ing Gordie. He could see him in his 
mind now, lying alone on their wide 
bed, a chattering squirrel by day, a 
bed-warming stone by night, only a 
little minny of a fellow waiting for 
his Red Indian brother who would 
never return. For a long count while 
Half Arrow watched silently. True 
Son stood on a point of land, gazing 
down the broad watery road 
through the mountain gaps towards 
his white father’s house. 


“You sorry.? You don’t want to 
go.?’’ Half Arrow asked. 

“Cousin. I leave a small white 
brother. Out along the Tuscarawas 
I have only sisters. From today on, 
you must be my brother.” 

Only twice did the boys have to 
lie in the woods while parties passed, 
once when three white men came 
suddenly on foot, and another time 
when a train of pack horses swung 
by. Every bale of pelts on the horses’ 
backs was a message from home. 
Surely, Half Arrow chattered, they 
were on the right track, for those 
pelts could only have come from 
Red Indian country. 

I’hey travelled for several days till 
they came *0 the Allegheny River. 
Then they took a dugout from a 
trader and floated downstream at 
night, lying up and hiding each 
morning. 

Just before the break of the second 
dawn they passed Fort Pitt, stand¬ 
ing bristling on a point between two 
rivers. Then their dugout sped 
silently to the great meeting of the 
waters and passed into the sweep of 
the Ohio beyond. 

“Indian world now,” Half 
Arrow said. “Nobody comes after 
us here.” 

Their eyes feasted on the passing 
richness of the forest. Mile after mile 
it stood, untouched as the Great One 
had made it. Here were no roads 
bringing a plague of Yengwe carts, 
no prison flelds, no fences, no clocks 
enslaving the fun. Where small 
rivers flowed into larger, they saw 
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the good bark shelter of Red Indian 
camps and villages. Twice canoes 
shot out to hail them in their own 
tongue for news from the English 
fort. All the while, there was before 
them the constant wheeling unfold- 
ment of the river. 

At sunset the deserted mouth of a 
creek drew them in. Cautiously they 
paddled up to hnd a place for the 
night. The great butts of the forest 
stood on either hand, guarding the 
watery glade. It was utterly still. 
Only the drip from the lifted pad¬ 
dles ringed the glassy water. The 
last slanting rays of their father, the 
Sun, laid a red benediction on them. 
Then suddenly the thick darkness 
of the forest fell. 

What kind of place it was they 
could not be sure of till morning. 
When it came they found them¬ 
selves lying on a ferny bank looking 
up through a lofty network of 
branches. Their sister-in-law, the 
Creek, crept slowly past them. Their 
brother-in-law, the South Wind, 
rippled her with his breath. 

“It’s a place prepared for us,” 
True Son said. “We mustn’t offend 
the Preparer by going away without 
tasting it.” 

They didn’t leave next day or the 
next. This was the fortune they had 
dreamed about as boys in the vil¬ 
lage, the greatest boon the Lord of 
Heaven could give them, a life of 
fishing and hunting, abandoning 
themselves to the forest and the 
bounty of its wild beasts. Up to now 
they had gone as wards and lackeys 
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of their fathers. At last they were 
their own masters. 

They passed their days in a kind 
of primitive delight. On moonlight 
nights in the forest they saw what 
the deer saw. Swimming under 
water with open eyes, they knew 
what the otter knew. No one stood 
between them and life. They took 
their joy and meat direct from its 
hand. 

Part of each day they squatted by 
the fire, cutting each other’s ears 
to make them seemly, pulling the 
other’s unnecessary hair, their wet 
fingers dipped in ashes. Only the 
long centre growth on the head was 
left hanging. They were in no hurry, 
drifting with the day, mingling with 
slow time. Always the fertile forest 
spread around them. Abundance 
supported them. Completeness was 
for the taking. Days unfolded, rich 
and inexhaustible. 

But even though they wished it, 
they could not stay for ever. Their 
families would be wondering. After 
the Month When the Deer Turns 
Red came the Honey Bee Month. 
Soon would follow the Month 
When Corn Is in the Milk. The sun 
had passed its northern meridian 
and was bennning its slow return 
south. The foliage of the great forest 
wall had turned from light green to 
dark. It was time to leave. 

The first thing they did when at 
last they reached the mouth of the 
Muskingum was to bathe in the 
home waters. And now every bank 
and sandbar was familiar until they 
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rounded the final bend and there 
among the great trees stood the bark 
village with blue smoke rising from 
the high-pitched roofs, with the 
forms of home villagers moving 
among the cabins and the sun 
throwing long shadows across the 
river over bank and street. It was as 
True Son had seen it so often in his 
mind, but never had he trembled 
like this at the sight. 

By the time they beached the dug- 
out, a little group of squaws and 
young }x:ople stood smiling an*d 
chattering to them from the high 
bank. The two youths answered 
with fitting restraint. Weren’t they 
men now, and hunters, home from 
an alien land? With dignity they 
picked up their belongings and 
stalked up the bank, trying to see 
no farther to the right or left than 
they had to. 

At the door of his cabin his 
mother waited. He saw her look of 
joy and that she had quickly fas¬ 
tened buckles to her blanket at news 
of his coming, but now she drew 
back to let him pass first to his father 
who stood straight in the shadows. 
Cuyloga’s face was strong and im¬ 
passive. Not a line could you read 
from its muscles, but from his eves 
True Son thought he di.sccrned a 
deep welcome. Here in the shelter 
of the cabin, while others who had 
the right crowded in and many eyes 
watched from the doorway, they 
embraced. 

Do you livc^yet, True Son! 
And are you come home to stay?” 


his father said, breathing heavily. 

For several days the village cele¬ 
brated the boys’ return. The cabins 
of True Son’s father and uncle stood 
open to friends to come and share 
their rejoicing. The delicacies of 
bear’s oil and tree sugar were poured 
on hominv and venison and ofTcred 
to the men. Warriors and hunters 
went from one house to the other, 
visiting, smoking, eating. 

But I’rue Son was aware that not 
all the men of the village joined in 
the festivities. I’he coiKsins of Little 
Oane did not come. They sat on a 
log in a group with their cronies 
and refrained from greeting I’rue 
Son when he passed. 

“If we had fetched back your 
white uncle's scalp, this would not 
have happened,” Half Arrow said. 
‘‘Hut take nt) notice. Mv father says 
it will pass.” 

Just the same both boys felt un¬ 
easiness when the brother of Little 
Crane came from the Killbuck. His 
name was Thitpan, which means 
Bitter, and his mouth was puckered 
up as from a mocker nut. With him 
were High Bank, his father-in-law, 
and Niskitoon, which means Put- 
on-Paint, whose skin was tattooed 
from head to foot with signs of 
valour; also others, including Check 
Hone, a Shawnee. They carried 
rifles, mallets, tomahawks, and 
packs for the trail. With Thitpan’s 
cousins they met in the council 
house. Here they started beating a 
drum. 

True Son knew from his father’s 
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face that this was serious. Not often 
had he seen his father so unbent, 
even jovial, as since he had returned 
to him. But now his father’s joking 
and easy bearing were gone. Grimly 
he listened to the drum and the 
songs for vengeance and war. 

“Look this way!’’ Little Crane’s 
brother kept calling from the coun¬ 
cil house. “The cause of my brother 
is loud I It cries for blood I It’s high 
in the sight of Heaven I ’’ 

“It’s not necessary for everybody 
to join,’’ True Son’s mother ven¬ 
tured in the cabin. 

“No, but I am not everybody,’’ 
Black Fish, the father of Half Ar¬ 
row, answered. “My son was Little 
Crane’s companion. He walked 
with him on the journey when he 
was scalped. How can I turn my 
back?’’ 

“Your back and mine are too 
broad to turn,” Cuyloga agreed 
gravely. “It was going to visit my 
son that deprived Little Crane of his 
life. E^ih! In my son’s own white 
village.” 

“It you go, you wouldn’t take 
True ^n and Half Arrow along! 
They are only boys!” his mother 
begged them. 

There was no answer from the 
two fathers. Behind their backs. 
Half Arrow and True Son ex¬ 
changed glances. Anyone could sec 
they were bursting to go. When the 
war party in the council house sang 
its war songs, both were filled with 
excitement. The chanting moved 
them so that scarcely could they 
2^6 


contain themselves at the fearful 
scalp yells that followed. The long 
0W‘W-w-w-w-w ttSrning into a 
sudden uw-w^w-w-w-w-w-w-w and 
held on a fierce tingling note set 
their blood on fire. 

Eagerly to each other they made 
the swift motions of tomahawking 
and scalping. 

True Son’s mother watched bit¬ 
terly. “Cuyloga. Think what the 
whites will do to our son if they 
catch him. They will burn him as a 
traitor to, their side.” 

“Woman. Stay home and boil 
your pots,” Cuyloga reproved her. 
“It is something I have no choice in. 
True Son is nearly a man. It would 
not look good for him to stay be¬ 
hind. Our friends would say he is 
surely white, see he is unwilling to 
fight against his white people.” 

. “I go,” True Son said quickly. 
He felt the flush of a great exulta¬ 
tion. 

He stood very straight, looking 
away not to see the quick pain in 
his mother’s and sisters’ faces. They 
were women and couldn’t be ex¬ 
pected to understand. 

Much was healed between the 
friends of Little Crane and them¬ 
selves when Cuyloga and Black Fish 
with their sons joined. Now they 
were all brothers in arms against the 
white murderers. Under-the-Hill, 
with an old purple wound in his 
cheek, also joined; as did Pepal- 
Ibtank, Disbeliever and several 
others. 

It is the custom that he who first 
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Early one morning in a 
Kathiawar village, a man lies 
hidden near a well. It is 
time for the women to draw 
water and, as they arrive, 
they are politely guided by 
him into a cave at the point 
of a gun. There the man, 
Mhowa Sadhwani, quietly 
relieves them of all their 
jewellery, pleading with 
them all the while to tell 
their husbands that they 
had been treated with the 
utmost courtesy ! 

The wily Mhowa lived and 
operated in the last century 
in the Kathiawar region of 
Saurashtrq. Many fruitless 
attempts were made by the 
government to capture 
him. At last a reward of 
Rs. 5,000 was announced. 
Tiring of his risky life, the 
cheeky outlaw arianged 
hjs “capture” through an 
“informer”, who duly 
received the reward At the 
case instituted against him, 
Mhowa engaged a leading 
lawyer whose substantial 
daily fee was met out of the 
reward! In all, Mhowa had 
to spend Rs. 3,000 to secure 
an acquittal, leaving him 
with a clear Rs. 2,000 with 
which to start a lawful life. 

The many deeds of Mhowa 
Sadhwani are today familiar 
legends in Saurashtra. To 
hear the legends and myths 
of our country is one of the 
pleasures of motoring. And 
you discover so much more 
when you go by road. 
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proposes going to war is the leader. 
As Thitpan did, the others followed. 
When he tied up his pack, they tied 
up theirs. When he took his musket, 
tomahawk and death mallet, the 
others took up theirs. When he sang 
his war song of farewell and prom¬ 
ise not to return save with scalps and 
captives, the others made the chorus 
of brave ferocity and death noises. 
True Son felt a savage sweetness he 
had never known before. He saw 
before his eyes a redness that col¬ 
oured all things like blood. He* 
tasted a violence wilder than any 
root or game. Then Thitpan led the 
way out of the council house, fol¬ 
lowed in a single line by the rest. 

The First Scalps 

By the tree moss and slant of the 
sun, True Son knew they travelled 
with the east wind on one side and 
the south wind on the other. At a 
deep sand bank they crossed the 
Ohio and climbed hills strange to 
him. Then in a forest valley they 
divided. One party under Black Fish 
stayed on the path, and another with 
Thitpan, Cuyloga and others turned 
to the south, where Disbeliever said 
were white men’s cabins. The two 
boys went with the party under 
Black Fish. 

Late that afternoon when all were 
met again. True Son noticed at once 
that Thitpan’s party carried booty 
and something else. A leaping ran 
through his blood like quicksilver 
as he saw their Hrst scalps, one an 
ugly dark roan like rusted iron, one 


brown streaked with grey and a 
smaller one with long hne hair the 
colour of willow shoots. 

‘*]u\eUa! Oh, that I had been a 
lucky one!” Half Arrow wished. 

By the fire that evening the two 
boys listened to a recital of the bat¬ 
tle. The whole course of stratagem 
was recounted, every sign and move¬ 
ment, the successful deception and 
ambush, all the cowardly efforts of 
the whites to escape and appease 
them, together with the foolish and 
fruitless words they cried in their 
religion which was no help to them. 

Eagerly the two boys watched the 
takers of the scalps dry them, 
stretching them on red hoops and 
trimming off the uneven pieces with 
their knives. Each time a piece was 
dropped. Half Arrow picked it up. 
With deerhide thread he sewed a 
small makeshift scalp for himself. 
The two boys put it on a pole and 
danced around it, singing fierce 
words of scorn and victory. 

But all the time the tender pieces 
of discarded scalp with long soft 
hairs the colour of willow .shoots in 
the spring kept entering True Son’s 
blood like long worms clotting the 
free wild flow. He tried to forget 
what he had said to his white 
mother, that never had he seen a 
child’s scalp taken by his Red Indian 
people. 

Before he lay down for the night, 
he spoke to his father. 

“Then the very young of the 
whites arc our enemies, too?” 

His father did not answer, only 
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sat there strong with a look of aloof¬ 
ness, as if to say this was none of his 
doing. But Thitpan, who claimed 
the young scalp, answered angrily. 

“They are our enemies, yes. Was 
my brother young or old? He was 
not much more than a youth and 
yet he was murdered by your white 
uncle.” 

“It is clear to me now, cousin,” 
True Son said humbly. “I ask you 
to forget my ignorance. 1 did not 
know we fought children.” 

• His words produced a murmur of 
disapproval. “Young cousin. 1 don’t 
fight children. On our way home I 
should have taken her prisoner. But 
a child holds us back on our way 
forward. It was lighter for us to 
carry her scalp than her body.” 

True Son said nothing more, but 
he was conscious of dark eyes resent¬ 
ful at criticism from a boy. 

Next day they came on a wide 
river. When Under-the-Hill joined 
them from downstream, he said that 
a boat of whites had just passed. 
Had they been an hour earlier they 
might have enticed it to shore and 
enriched themselves with rifles and 
powder. The warriors held quick 
council. They would wait for 
another boat. 

“Now your son will be good for 
something,” Thitpan said to Cuylo- 
ga. “Tomorrow he can call in his 
white cousins. When the boat comes 
close, we will fall on them with lead 
and hatchet. 

In the morning, Thitpan and 
Disbeliever instruct^ the (toy in the 
2 ^ 
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meritorious art of decoy. First they 
made him wade in the .river ana 
wash off his war paint with sand. 
They bade him pull on a pair of 
pantaloons and a blouse they had 
taken from one of the white cabins. 
Then Disbeliever and Cheek Bone 
went up the river to watch. 

All day True Son waited for word 
that a boat was in sight. But the day 
passed and the next, and the only 
creatures that passed on the river 
were Those-Which-Go-Sclf-Sus- 
pended, the birds, and Those- 
Which-Go-Crooked, the butterflies. 
By the third day Thitpan said they 
had waited long enough. They took 
a vote to cross the river, but then 
Disbeliever, who had never deserted 
his post, came running down the 
path. He had seen a large flatboat 
of whites just round the upper bend. 
Hurriedly True Son was helped on 
with his white clothes and sent into 
the river. The water felt mild 
enough as he waded in, and yet the 
boy found himself shivering. 

The boat was larger than he ex¬ 
pected, filled with white people and 
their possessions. For a moment the 
thought of all the scalps and plunder 
gave his blood a fierce upward 
surge. Surely some should be al- 
lott^ to him, for without him the 
others could do nothing. He lifted 
his empty hands and sent Yengwe 
words across the water. 

“Brothers! Help! Brothers. I am 
English. I have white skin like 
you!*’ 

The boat slowed visibly. There 
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were both oars and poles among the 
men, but their use was suspended 
now. With its passengers staring, 
the craft drifted on the current. 
Presently it had lessened its distance 
enough for True Son to recognize 
the dress of several women. 

“Mothers Take me with you! 
Mothers! See, I am white boy! 
Mothers! Take me or I starve.” • 

He could hear the burden of argu¬ 
ment-rising from the boat and un¬ 
derstand most of the words. Some 
believed him and wanted to pick 
him up. Others shouted to go on. 
They mistrusted this strange youth 
in the river. Why did he say 


Brothers and Mothers, like the 
savages, and why was his hair cut 
round the edges in the Red Indian 
fashion ? One man declared he 
would come no closer even though 
the boy had a Bible in his hands. But 
one of the women called them 
cowards. She said with spirit that if 
they were afraid to pick him up, she 
would take an oar and do it herself. 

Some of the men gave in to her. 
Little by little the heavily loaded 
flatboat slanted across the river. At 
his back True Son could feel the 
rising exultation of his hidden 
friends. 

Then someone in the boat moved 
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THE UGHT IN THE FOREST 


and disclosed a child. It was a boy 
about Gordie’s age, in a dark-grey 
dress with a broad light band 
around it such as his small white 
brother used to wear. True Son 
stared and his begging abruptly 
ceased. Could it be that his white 
father and mother were on this boat, 
coming west to find him, and that 
they had taken Gordie along? 

For the moment he forgot who 
and where he was. He was conscious 
orily of this child so like Gordie com¬ 
ing closer and closer to the unseen 
rifles and tomahawks of his com¬ 
panions. 

Once the child spoke to its mother 
and at the sound of the slendervoice, 
True Son felt himself shaken. 

“Take him back! It’s an am¬ 
bush ! ’’ he suddenly screamed. 

For a moment the men on the 
boat stood startled. True Son saw 
terror and incredulity on the face of 
the white woman. Then in a panic 
the men bent their oars and poles to 
return the boat out of range. When 
it was seen that the prize was es¬ 
caping, a volley of Red Indian shots 
rang out. True Son ducked as bullets 
went over him. He saw a stout man 
in the boat fall back, but distance 
kept most of the shots from taking 
effect. While the Red Indians came 
out on the bank yelling, reloading 
and firing again, the boat made ofi 
downstream, hugging the farther 
bank. 

Not until the boy turned back to 
shore did he realize^ the gravity of 
what he had done. He had betrayed 


his own brothers. None had wel¬ 
come for him as he climbed the 
bank. ‘Even Half Arrow turned 
away. 

What could he say that they 
would understand? He didn’t un¬ 
derstand himself. He stood wet and 
miserable while the warriors with¬ 
drew to discuss him. From time to 
time he caught the words: achgooi(, 
snake; schupijaw, spy. Then Dis¬ 
believer and Under-thc-Hill seized 
the boy. They bound his hands and 
feet with creepers. Disbeliever took 
charcoal from the fire and blackened 
half of True Son’s face. Undcr-the- 
Hill fetched white clay from the 
river-bank. With this he chalked the 
remaining sidrf 

The boy knew well what it meant. 
Here in their court under the roof 
of the Red Indian forest they would 
decide his fate, whether to do to him 
as the charcoal signified or let him 
remain alive. 

Thitpan voted first, throwing a 
heavy stick on the fire to show his 
choice for burning. One after an¬ 
other followed, tossing sticks. When 
he saw how it was going, Half 
Arrow turned and stumbled off in 
the forest. True Son in pity watched 
him disappear among the leaves. 
His own father, he noticed, waited 
till last. Then deliberately he went 
to the fire. True Son’s heart sank. 
He felt sure that his father joined in 
the vote against him. But he saw 
that his father carried no stick. In¬ 
stead he picked up a charred one 
from the fire. Silently he began 
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THE READER’S DIGEST 


blacking his own face, not one side, 
but both and the backs of his hands. 
When he was done, he faced them. 

“brothers. What do you expect of 
me—to stand idly by while you burn 
my son ? My son has brought death 
to none of us. The scratches he gave 
us arc not on our bodies but our 
pride. Brothers. How if my son is 
burnt do I go back and face her who 
iivcs with me in my house? How 
do I look in the eyes of his sisters 
who think the rainbow arches over 
him? Brothers. It is easier for me to 
fight you all than go back and say 
that Cuyloga stood by and did no¬ 
thing while his brothers in anger put 
his son to the fire.” 

With the quicknAs of Long Tail, 
the panther, he took his knife and 
cut the boy’s thongs. Then he stood 
there waiting for the attack, but 
none came. The warriors were too 
astonished. They watched, sullen 
and yet fascinated by the drama. 
This was the great Cuyloga at his 
bravest that they looked upon, and 
none knew what he would do next. 

When he saw that they hesitated 
to fight him, he turned to the boy. 
His manner was not softened. He 
spoke, if anything, with sterner dig¬ 
nity. “True Son. When you were 
small, I adopted you in my family. 
You were to me like my own son. I 
taught you to speak with a straight 
tongue. I showed you right and 
wrong. You were taught the kinds 
and signs of game. You were taught 
to hunt and shoot. I told myself that 
when my bones creak, you will keep 
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me in bear’s oil and venison. When 
the ashes of life cool, you will be the 
fire to warm my old age. Never did 
1 think that you would turn against 
me and that I would have to send 
you back to your white people. All 
this time I looked on you as Red 
Indian. I leaned on you as a staff. 
Now it is broken.” 

True Son heard with emotion. 
“My father. Never will I go back to 
the whites. They are strange to me. 
They are my enemies. My father. If 
you send me away, I must go, but 
never to the white people.” 

His father looked at him with 
sternness and pity for a long time. 

“True Son. Maybe not now, you 
think. But after you are away from 
us for a while you will go back. 
True Son. Your heart is Red Indian. 
Your head is Red Indian. But your 
blood is still thin like the whites. It 
does not mix with the brave redness 
of Red Indian blood. 

“True Son. I and you must leave 
here together. When we come to a 
white man’s road you must go one 
way, I must go the other. After¬ 
wards the path will be closed be¬ 
tween us. We arc son and father no 
longer. We are enemies. When 
.sometime you meet me in battle, 
you must kill me, for that is what I 
must do to you.” 

The boy’s mouth was stopped. He 
could say nothing, only look at his 
parent whom he had never loved so 
much as at this moment. 

Both gathered up their packs. 
There was no leavetaking. Cuyloga 
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THE READER’S DIGEST 


had already' left and True Son 
moved up the river-bank path after 
him. Near noon next day they came 
to a ford. A wide trail led down 
from the north and crossed the river. 
With a sickening feeling, the boy 
saw the track was rutted by white 
men’s carts. His father spoke bleak¬ 
ly. “This is the parting place. This 
is where the path must be closed 
between us. My place is on this 
side. Your place is on that. If you 
come back, I cannot receive you and 
they will kill you.” 

The boy stood there a long time. 
He knew his father was waiting for 
him to go. At last he made the Brst 
movement, but at the edge of the 
water he turned. 

“My father. Do we say good-bye 
to each other now 

“Enemies do not do so,” Cuyloga 
told him harshly. “I am no longer 
your father, nor you my son.” 

“Then who is my father.?” the 
boy cried in despair and turned 
quickly to hide the blinding wetness 
in his eyes. 

There was no reply from behind 
him. After a moment he forced him¬ 
self into the water. It came to him 
then that this was the second time 
he was made to go through this 
living death. Not a year ago had he 


been forced to part from Half 
Arrow and Little Crane. Then, like 
his father today, they*had stayed on 
the afternoon side of the river. Then 
he had felt the same bitter grief as 
now. Then as today he was made 
against his will to take up his life 
among the white people. 

But gladly would he exchange to¬ 
day for yesterday, if he only could. 
Then, no matter the ordeal, he coiild 
always go back. Then Half Arrow 
and Little Crane had waited faith- 
ftilly On th^ bank while he crossed. 
So long as his trail ran by. the water, 
he had seen them still standing on 
the afternoon side, raising their 
hands to him in loyalty and affec¬ 
tion. But today when he came to the 
morning side and turned, no one 
stood watching him from the distant 
shore. 

His father was gone. He stood 
alone in the forest by the river. 

Ahead of him ran the rutted road 
of the whites. 

It led, he knew, to where men. of 
their own volition constrained them¬ 
selves with heavy clothing like har¬ 
ness, where men chose to be skves 
to their own or another’s property 
and followed empty, desolate lives 
far from the wild beloved freedom 
of the Red Indian. the end 
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It Pays to Increase 
"Sbur Word Power 

By Wiu'Rkd Funk 


Ti) HI-. sjiN.snivi-. to words is to l>c alive to our chan^in^ world. 
In the followin{{ list, tick the word or phrase you believe is martst 
in meaning to the key worth Answers are on pa^e iK. 


(1) isthmus (is' mus) A: land jutting into 
the sea. B; river mouth. C; connecting 
strip of land. D: long, narrow gulf. 

(2) hiatus (hi ay' tus)- A: interruption. 
B; flaw. (^: Red lndi|kn symbol. D: 
forgiveness. 

(3) milieu (me lyii') -A: milling crowd. 
B: confused circumstances. (^. high 
society. D: environment. 

(4) acclaim (a klame')—A: to make a 
speech. B: show enthusiastic approval. 
C: insist upon. D; brag about. 

(5) regimen (rej' i men)—A: political fac¬ 
tion. B: body of troops. C; systematic 
manner of living. O: dictatorship. 

(6) equate (c kwate') - -A: to become ac¬ 
quainted with. B: treat as equal to. 
C: tell a lie. D: place in the middle. 

(7) permeate (per' me ate)—A: to spread 
through. B: change the order of. C: 
harden. D: force a way through. 

(8) amotf^oua (a mor' fus)—A: pertain¬ 
ing to sleep. B: soft. C: dark. D: formless. 

(9) condone (kdn don')—A: to approve. 

' B: accept. C: pardon. D: compromise. 

(10) euphoria (u for' la)—A: pastoral 
scene. B: loss of speech. C: loss of 
memory. D: sense of well-being. 


(11) opaque (6 pakc') -A; transparent. 
B; impervious to light. C: translucent. 
D: thick. 

(12) exultation (eg r.ul tay' shun) -A: 
triumphant joy. B: forced exhalation. 

swelling. D: collapse. 

(13) redolent (red' o lent)-- A: ornate. 
B: round and full. C: flourishing. D: 
fragrant. 

(14) autocracy (or toe' ra si)—A: inde¬ 
pendence. B: absolute government. C: 
members of the House of Lords. D: 
coalition of politica] parties. 

(15) genteel (jen tccl')- A: shy. B: gay. 
C: sturdy. D: well-bred. 

(16) delineate (dc lln' c ate)—A: to enclose. 
B: do away with. C: set forth accurately. 
D: give detailed instructions. 

(17) stereotyped (stfir' 6 6 typt)—A: seen 
as in three dimensions. B: without 
originality. C: giving the effect of coming 
from two Of more directions. D: unique. 

(18) succinct (suk singkt')—^A: quick. 
B; deliberate. C: concise. D: blunt. 

(19) opulent (dp' u lent)—A: extravagant. 
B: rich. C: comfortable. D: productive. 

(20) minuscule (min ds' kulc)—A; very 
small. B: fishlike. C: difierence between 
two numbers. D: fragile. 

(JNw t$im t9 ptff fS) 
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It Pays to 
Increase Tour 
Word Power 

Answeis to the quiz on page 13 

(1) isthmus—C: Narrow strip of land 
connecting two larger land areas; as, 
the isthmus of Sviez. Greek istbmos, 
“narrow passage." 

(2) hiatus—A: Interruption or lapse in 
continuity; gap; break; as, a hiatus be¬ 
tween reports. l,atin hiatus^ from hiare 
“to gape, yawn.” 

(3) milieu—D: Environment; setting; as, 
a congenial milieu. Old French mi, 
“middle," and lieu, “place." 

(4) acclaim—To show enthusiastic 
approval; as, to acclaim the winner, 
ijitin acclamare, “to shout at." 

(5) regimen—C: Systematic manner of 
livii^, or course of therapy; as, a strict 
r^^tu of diet and exercise. Latin reffmen, 
from regjnre, “to rule.” 

(6) equate—To treat, make or regard 
as equal or equivalent; as, to e^te 
capitalism with democracy. Latin aequatus, 
from aeguare, “to make even or equal.” 

(7) permeate—^A: To spread or pass 
duough; pervade. “Qmfidence uid op¬ 
timism permeate the company.” Latin 
permeatus, from permeate, “to pass 
through.” 

(8) amotphoua—D; Formless; shapdess; 
as, that amorpbous entity called public 
oplnitMi. Greek amorpbos, 

(9) condone—C: To pardon; overlook; 
as, to eot^kme an offensive remark. Ladh 
etmdoaare, “to forgive.” 

(10) eufdioria—^D: Sense of well-being, 
often without apparent cause; as, to be 
in a constant state of mq^e^. Gredk 
eetphorast “healfoyr” 

iS 


(11) opaque—B; Impervious to the rays 
of visible light; hence, ifbt transparent; 
obscure; unintelligible; as, an intention¬ 
ally op^ue and misleading explanation. 
Latin opacus, “shaded, dark.” 

(12) exultation—A: Triumphant joy; ju¬ 
bilation; as, a day of wild exultation. 
Latin exsultatio, “leaping from joy.” 

(13) redolent—^D: Fragrant; full of a 
pleasant odour; hence, suggestive (of); 
evocative; reminiscent; as, a day redolmt 
of spring. Latin redolentere, “to emit a 
smell.” 

(44) autocracy-r-B: Absolute government; 
as, many countries are still governed by 
an autocracy. Greek autokrateia, “having 
full power.” 

(15) genteel—D: Well-bred, or trying to 
appear so; refined; polite; as, a genteel 
rejoinder. Middle French gentil, “gentle.” 

(16) delineate—C: To set forth accurate¬ 
ly; outline; as, to delineate every facet of 
the problem. Latin delimare, “to sketch 
out.” 

(17) stereotyped—B: Without originality 
or individuality; trite; as, stereotyped 
opinions. Greek stereos, “solid,” and 
typos, “impression.” 

(18) succinct—C: Concise; terse; as, a 
succinct summary. Latin suecinctus, from 
suecingtre, “to tu^ up.” 

(19) opulent—B: Rich; having a large 
estate or property; h^ce, amply pro¬ 
vided; abundant; as, reminders of an 
opulent past. Latin optdens, “rich, wealthy,” 
from “power, help.” 

(20) i[iminu8cule—A: Very small; tiny; as, 
ddkate, minuscule drawings. Latin mmus- 
ctdnt, “rather small.” ‘ 

Vocabulary ftadngt 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct... .good 

15>-13 cQfxectt...fair 









By Boeing jet, you can get there in hours east to west and 3 hours north to south. Even a 
rather than days. Once you’re there, rested and normal vacation period is time enough to visit 
relaxed, ^ing jets can take you quickly to any the U.S.A. 


part of the country. For information and planning help, ask your 

See its great cities, scenic wonders, cultural travel agent, any U.S. Travel Service office, or 
and entertainment centers. The U.S.A. offers a the airline you fly. Discover a new world. Visit 
world of contrasts — rugged mountain ranges, the U.S.A. t 


deserts, lush farm lands, cosmopolitan cities. 


quaint rural villages-Nordic climates, lush sub- 
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Correct washing 

(youboyVarMty. . 
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BI‘KMO'IS 



HOW DO PAINTS 
GET THEIR COH3UR, 
AND BAHERIES 
THEIR LIFE ? 


FROM PIGMENTS MADE BY KAMANI HETAUIG OXIDES 



Kamanis supply large quantities 
of litharge and red lead to India's 
biggest battery manufacturers... 
zinc oxide, litharge and red lead 
to the Indian Paint Industry. 

These metallic pigments serve in 
many ways. They are vital to the 
rubber, rayon, glass, ceramic, 
chemical and pharmaceutical 
industries. They ensure longer 
life and continuous output from 
storage batteries, on which so 
many of our factories and com¬ 
munication systems depend. 


Kamani Metallic Oxides—aware of the 
industrial importance of metallic pig¬ 
ments—take great care to keep their 
standards high as ever. They progres¬ 
sively produce more, too, so that 
growing demands are continuously met. 



SYMBOL OF INDUSTRIAL VITALITY 


KAMANI METALLIC OXIDES 
PRIVATE LIMITED. 

Agra Road, Kurla, Bombay 70 AS 


A tourist s retreat 
when visiting 
Ajanta and Ellora j | 

Situated at the railhead for the world famous Ajanta and Ellora 
Caves, this renowned hotel offers every thing that is modern 

in gracious living. Well, appointed rooms — 3 of which are 

/ 

airconditioned — courteous service and superb cuisine both 

' _ A 

Indian and foreign. 
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will be an 
added delight. 

For partfeuhrs 
& reservations 
contact: 

THE MANAGER. 

Aurangabad Hotel. 
Aurangabad. 
Telegranas: 
•RAILTOTEl*. 

Aurangabad. 
Telephone No. 329 
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LUXURY BATH SOAP 

• 

Pamper your skin with the luxury of 
Moti. You’ll love its cieamy lather«its 
exotic perfumes., .(fulab, Ghameli, 
Khus...its three lovely pastel colours.' 












Niur hi fan *a\ then suih a dramatit 
thauge in thi look ihi fiel the 
uruilihix of fashion fahnis in 
liat} NAII ON RHODIATOCE has 
niolulionised tht enure isorld oj 
sittlhitH textiles Ilading Indian 
Mills are dipinding on it for tfuir 
qualm fahriis and inodtrn disigns 

Rhodiatoii Nylon made under prottss 
66 Hhuh offtrs knoun advantagis la 
the knitting industry is asailahli to 
mtel your requirements 

Direct inquiries to _ 

MODELLA PRIVATE LIMITED 

Inlirnational Disision 
4C Vukan Insurance Building 
\eer Nariman Road Btnnbas t 

Telephone 241900 


modella 





























Points to Ponder 


Some say kissing is a sin, but if it 
was na lawful, lawyers would na 
allow it; if it was na holy, ministers 
would na do it; if it was na modest, 
maidens would na take it; if it was na 
plenty, puir folk would na get it! 

—^Robert Bums 

Old age is the most unexpected of 
all things that happen to a man. 

—iJbon Trotaky 

w HAT are the most delicious scents? 
Everyone could make a list. Mine 
would contain sweetbrier in the air, 
so vague and elusive that search can¬ 
not trace the source. Pine trees on a 
hot day. Mint sauce. Newly split 
wood. Cinnamon. Ripe apples. Tea 
just opened. Coffee just ground. A 
racing stable. A dairy farm. Cigars in 
a box. A circus. And I have said 
nothing of flowers ! — E. V. Lucas 

The first symptom of true love in a 
man is timidity; in a girl it is boldness. 
The two sexes have a tendency to ap¬ 
proach, and each assumes the qualities 
of the other. — ^Victor Hugo 

M ANY ^ple die, as Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes said, with their music 
still in them. Why is this so? Too 
often, it is because they are alwajrs 
Mtting ready to live. Before they 
know it time runs out. Tagore wrote, 
**l have spent my days stringing and 


unstringing my instrument, while the 
song I came to sing remains unsung.’* 

—^Robert Youngs 

One of the striking differences be¬ 
tween a cat and a lie is that a cat has 
only nine lives. 

-—Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wtlson , 
(Chatto 8c Windus, London) 

w HO would succeed in the world 
should be wise in the use of his pro¬ 
nouns. Utter the You 20 times, where 
you once utter the I. —John Hay 

The word “lady” is somewhat out 
of favour. Many a woman would 
rather be thought womanly than a 
lady, which has acquired overtones 
of smelling salts and screaming at 
snakes. Yet, a true lady is as lovely a 
phenomenon as she is hard to define. 
A start is made by the old rule: a lady 
is a woman in whose presence a man 
is a gentleman. 

—^Peg Bracken, I Try to Behave Myself 

I am impatient with the notion that 
this age is one of the worst in the 
world’s history. Matthew Arnold 
claimed the honour for the age before 
this. Wordsworth claimed it for the 
last but one. And so on back through 
literature. It is immodest of a man to 
think of himself as going down before 
the worst forces ever mobilized by 

God. —Selected Letters of Robert Frost, 
edited by Lawrence Thompeon 
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Necessary evil ? 

Yes—and understandably. An FAO Survey reports one-third of 

India’s food crops go waste. 


No one likes to queue up for anything. 
Least of all for food. And yet when food 
is not plentiful, restricted but equitable 
distribution is the only answer. Worthy 
of everybody’s support. 

Basically the problem is that the nation 
does not produce enough food. Worse still, 
as much as a third of what is produced rots 
away before it can be consumed. 

The permanent solution is to grow more 
food. And growing more food has been 
given top priority in the Fourth Plan, by 
the end of which a 50% increase in food 
production is envisaged. 

But more food produced may mean more 
food wasted. Unless we lower the rate 
of spoilage. 

One way to prevent spoilage is to process 
and preserve more food and more varieties 
of food. A recent report issued by the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of 
the United Nations says “Practically all 


the spoilage of food that now occurs... 
could be eliminated by known methods 
of preservation." 

That’s why the consumer packaging indus¬ 
try must grow fast. 

We at Metal Box believe that this growth 
must be made to happen. And to this end 
all our know-how in packaging, all our 
research and development facilities and 
our access to the mainstream of inter¬ 
national packaging technology are at the 
service of the packers. 

At Metal Box we can’t grow mote food. 
9ut we certainly can help save more of 
it. And that, you will agree, is almost 








Mix milk and sugar to taste... 

leave the rest to Brooke Bond. 


In taste, in flavour, in the number of 
cups you get from a packet... your 
Brooke Bond Tea never varies. Nor 
does it vary in freshness. 

How? 

To produce a single blend expert tea- 
tasters at Brooke Bond sample over 
600 types of tea—then select some for 
their body, others for their flavour. 
Mixed together these teas give you 


the taste you like. Every time. 
Without fail. 

And, as for freshness, Brooke Bond 
deliver fresh supplies of their teas 
every week to over 600,000 shops 
alt over the country. 

You can't beat that. 

Keep on reaching 
for Brooke Bond. 

It's your cup of tea. 
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The Indian Tube Company offers on short deliveries, SEAMLESS . 
water well casing tubes complete with SEAMLESS couplers in the 
size range 4^'' o.d. to 6^ o.d. The |olnts are screwed to API specifi¬ 
cation and designed to give trouble-free service at high pressures. 

The joints are leak-proof and the tubes SEAMLESS, which means no 
problem of leaking welds or preferential corrosion when sunk. And 
the extra wali-thickness ensures longer life In service. 

SEAMLESS TUBES - made for the job and made to last! 

\ 

INDIAN TUBE 

THE INDIAN TUBE COMPANY LIMITED 
A Tata-Stewarts and Lloyds Enterprise 
Calcutta Bombay New Delhi Madras Ahfhedabad 
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Whatever the message, 



the gift to convey it is 



Order now—and save 
up to Rs.8.00 . . . 


The usual subscription rate is reduced 
for your gift subscriptions YOU SAVE 
Rs4 00 on one gift subscription 
Rs 8 00 on two Send us your instruc 
tions now (on the voucher opposite) 
and we will send the Digest for a year- 
post paid to any address in India—for 
only Rs 20 00 (the usual pnce of a year s 
subscription is Rs 24 00 post-paid ) 


The Reader's Digest 


Whdt d boon to hnd at least one Christmas present that is a 
suitable vehicle for every kind of message— from a dignihed 
W ith AU Good H i\he\' to an afTectionate “ tVirh Love" 
t hat present is a gift subscription to The Reader's Digest 
twelve monthly issues of The Reader's Digest magazine, 
delivered post tree to the home of a relative or friend, and 
announced by us with a charming Christmas card, hand- 
signed in your name 

A Gift that delights EVERYBODY 

Whether your message is one of good wishes or of something 
warmer, no gift will convey it more suitably than a Digest gift 
subscription For this is a magazine that everybody enjoys 
Intelligent without being "highbrow", entertaining but never 
trivial, the Digest's immensely varied contents appeal to 
every taste 

I TWELVE Gifts in ON El 

I And since any message of goodwill certainly bears repetition. 

I you have an additional reason for choosing the Digest as 

I I your gift For this is a present that renews itself twelve times, 
oai^ new monthly issue is a separate gift in itself—a fresh 
and welcome reminder of your ihotightAilness and good 
wishes / 


... and You get a 
Present, too I 

Wherever you live you will on our 
receipt of your order be sent a gift 
yourself—this attractive Pocket Diary 
for 1966 Handsomely bound in red and 
gold with a satin-silk ribbon bookmark, 
this fine pocket-book is more than just 
a diary it is also a compendium of 
useful information It has been specially 
produced this Christmas as a personal 
gift to readers who give Readers 
Digest gifts 

SEND NO 
MONEY — 

ORDER THESE 
GIFTS TODAY 




I eave -an thp details to us 
Hub Gilt Service »s FREE lo You 


You supply just the generous impulse 
—^the Digest does all the rest' This 
comprehensive FREE gift service sives 
you time and trouble 

Your gift w announcod for you 

Each gift that you order will be 
announced with a charming greetings 
card We sign the card by hand for you 
—to your exact instructions—and post 
It at our expense m good time to reach 
your friends at Christmas 

Your gift is despatchad for you— 


avary mdnth All twelve issues of 
each gift subscription will be des¬ 
patched diffot to the homes of youi 
friends W jiay all postage rhirgos 
on yuur gift subsciijirions 

Sand no monay 

Write your gift instru tions on the 
post free voucher below take out this 
entire page and fold it as instructed 
overleaf No stamp is necessary We 
pay the postage 
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Gift Service Voucher 


To The Reader s Digest 
Association Private Ltd, 
do International Book 
House Private Ltd. 

9 Ash Lane. 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Fort, Bombay I 


MY NAME 

(CAPITALS PLEASE) 
ADDRESS 


Please send The Reader's Digest for one year to: 


Plosaa sand ma my NAME 
196S Diary by VPP. (Capitals please) 

I will pay tha postman ADDRESS 
for my subscriptions. 


N.B. 

Please do not repeat 
on this form any order 
you have already given 
us in reply to a mailing, 
and if you are already a 
subscriber, do not use 
this form to renew your 
own subscnption 


Sign the gift card From 


NAME 

(CAPTALS PLEASE) 
ADDRESS 


Sign the gift card From 
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REMOVE THIS PAGE AND FOLD INTO 
A REPLY.PAID ENVELOPE 


2. Fold hore 


Postage 
will be 
paid by 
Addressee 


BUSINESS REPLY 
ENVELOPE 


No Postage 
Stamp 
Necessary 
if posted in 
India 


BOMBAY G P 0 

PERMIT Nb: 727 


i: international Book House Private Ltd. 
9 Ash Lane, 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Fort, BOMBAY, 1 


3. Fold here and tuek In 


Fold this form as indieatod and post today 
IT NEEDS NO STAMP 




INDUSTRY AND 
ENGINEERING 
Archicecturc * 
Air Conditioning 
Chemistry & Chemical 
Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Diesel Engineering 
Electronics 

Electrical Engineering 
industrial Management 
Mechanical Engineering 
Motor Engineering 
Quantity Surveying 
Radio Engineering 
Refrigeration 
Struttural Engineering 
Store*Keeping 
Textile Technology 
Television 
Work Study 
GENERAL EOIICATION 
Good English 
Foreign Languages 
Mathematics 
COHMERCE AND 
MANAGEMENT 
Accounting & Auditing 
Beek'Keeping 
Business 


Business Management 
Cost Accounting 
Hotel Management 
Office Management 
Sales Management 
Secretarial 

ADVERTISING, ART 
AND WRITING 
Commercial Art 
Free Lance Jburnalism 
General Advertising 
Short Story Writing 

HOBBIES 

Dressmaking 
Etiquette & Entertaining 
Oil and Water Colour 
Painting 
Photography 
Interior Decoration 


EXAMINATION COACHING FOR 

Institution of Engineers (India) 

Institution of Works Managers 
Institute of Work Study 
Institute of Inc. Work Study Technologist 
Institute of Personnel Management 
Institution of Engineering Designers 
institution of Mechanical Engineers 
Institution of Production Engineers 
institution of Struaurai Engineers 
British Institute of Management 
British Institution of Radio Engineers 
City and Guilds Institute: Television & 
Radio-Electrical 
Society of Engineers (U.K.) 

Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
Corporation of Secretaries 
Inst, of Cost and Works Accountants (U. 
Indian Inst, of Cost and Works Accountai 
Association of International Accountants 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 49, Lekshmi Building, Sir Pherozsheh Mehta Road, 
Bombay i 

Examination Students are coached until successfu 

PLEASE SEND FREE BOOK ON. 

NAME:.age .... 

. 

OCCUPATION. 
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have to feel it 
to know it’s pure new wool 




$HB|.IWS-S 



PUIIC NEW WOOL 


THIS IS YOUR ASSURANCEI 

Feeling the material is one of the ways of testing pure 
new wool. Calls for a sure touch. Now the Woolmark 
takes care of all that Now you don’t have to feel it for 
yourself... it’s all been done for you' For prestige, there’s 
nothing to compare with fabrics made from pure new 
wool—stamped Woolmark—the international symbol 
of pure new wool. 


tarn MM «miM fM Issutd b» the INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRET ARIA T 


-rr^ rr t “The Amul Baby Book” 40 valuable pages on pregnancy,mother- 
t/KpHU • hood and child care Send SOP stamps towards expenses to Voltas 
Limited, Dr Ambedkar Road, PO Box 7803, Bombay-33 (DO) 



4Vniut tins contain 
more baby food 
than you think 


i 


Amul Milk Food comes to you iu 500-gram 

and 1,000-gram tins. The SOO-gratin tin 

contains 45 grams more than 1 lb. The 1,000-gram 

tin contains 92 grama more than 2 lb. Think of this when 

you compare prices. And consider the superior packing methods. No 

clumsy paper packets I The tins are food-lacquered inside (look for 

that golden colour), to protect the precious baby food. And all air is 

removed from the tins by vacuum process. Thus the vitamins ^ 

your Little One needs will remain fresh, with no danger of 

oxidation. So good for your baby! llljji I 

AwnlMItK roOD, mads mOM viiesh milk, contains thb t vitamins youk baby nbbob 
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“Man Belongs to 





By Albert Schweitzer 

• > 

The world-famom theologian, philosopher 
and missionary doctor, who died in Septe7nber, 
founded his personal creed on reverence for life 


-^HREE KINDS of progfcss are 
I significant: progress in 
JiL knowledge and technology; 
progress in the socialization of man; 
progress in spirituality. The last is 
the most important. 

As soon as man does not take his 
existence for granted, but beholds it 
as something unfathomably mysteri¬ 
ous, thought begins. Ethical affirma¬ 
tion of lim is the intellectual act by 
which man ceases simply to live at 
random and begins to concern him¬ 
self reverently with his own life, so 
that he may realize its true value. 
And the first step in the evolution of 
ethics is a sense of solidarity with 
other human beings. 

To the primitive, this solidarity 
has narrow limits. It is confined, first 
to his blood relations, then to the 
members of his tribe, who represent 
to him the family enlarged. I have 


such primitives in my hospital. If I 
ask .111 ambulatory patient to under¬ 
take some small service for a patient 
who must stay in bed, he will do it 
only if the bedridden patient be¬ 
longs to his tribe. If that is not the 
case, he will answer me with wide- 
eyed innocence: “This man is not 
brother of me.” Neither rewards nor 
threats will induce him to perform 
a service for such a stranger. 

But as soon as man begins to re¬ 
flect upon himself and his relation' 
ship to others, he becomes aware 
that men as such are his equals and 
his neighbours. Gradually he sees 
the circle of his responsibilities 
widening until it includes all human 
beings with whom he has dealings. 
In the preaching of Jesus, as in that 
of Paul the Apostle, it is a funda¬ 
mental tenet that man has a duty 
towards every other human being. 
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The idea of the brotherhood of all 
human beings is inherent in the 
metaphysics of most of the great 
religious systems. Moreover, since 
antiquity, philosophy has presented 
the case for humanitarianism as a 
concept recommended by reason. 

Throughout history, however, the 
insight that we have a wider duty 
towards human beings has never at¬ 
tained the dominance to which it is 
entitled. Down to our own times it 
has been undermined by differences 
of religion and nationality. 

Man belongs to man. Man is en¬ 
titled to man. There is much cold¬ 
ness among us because wc obey a 
law of proper reserve and do not 
dare to be as cordial as we really 
arc. The ethics of reverence for life 
require that all of us somehow and 



in something shall act as men to¬ 
wards other men. Those who in 
their occupations have nothing so to 
’ give, and who possess nothing else 
they can give away, must sacrifice 
some of their leisure, no matter how 
sparse it may be. 

Fortunate are those who find 
some good cause in which they can 
act as a man for other men. Their 
own humanity will be enriched. 

Open your eyes and seek another 
human being in need of a little time, 
a little friendliness, a little company, 
a little work. It may be a lonely, an 
embittered, a sick or an awkward 
person for whom you can do some¬ 
thing, to whom you can mean some¬ 
thing. Perhaps it will be an old 
person or a rhild. Or else a good 
cause that needs voluntary workers. 
Do not lose heart, even ir you must 
wait a bit before finding the right 
thing, even if you must make several 
attempts. 

None of us knows what he accom¬ 
plishes and what he gives to human- 
ity. That is hidden from us, and 
should remain so, though sometimes 
wc are allowed to see just a little of 
it, so we will not be discouraged. 

Our age must achieve spiritual 
renewal. A new renaissance must 
come: the renaissance in which 
mankind discovers that ethical ac¬ 
tion is the supreme truth and the 
supreme utilitarianism. By it man¬ 
kind will be liberated. 

Condemtd from “The Teaehmg of Revrrence 
for Life” C 196S by Holt, Rinehart tt Wimton, 
to be published in Jatmary by Peter Owen, 
London. ^ 



Nmv that they have nuclear power, there is 
real danger that the Chinese will continue to 
believe that they could survive a nuclear war 


THE BOMB: 

Is China Playing 


With Fire? 


C HINA CAN, in a very few years, 
become the world’s most dan¬ 
gerous nuclear power—^not 
because she can match the West’s 
might, but because her leaders do 
not seem to understand nuclear war 
and therefore may not be rationally 
deterred from starting one. 

Chairman Mao Tse-tung and the 
men under him show signs of hold¬ 
ing the unbelievably dangerous de¬ 
lusion that their country might 
survive a nuclear war. Thus, for 


In the pioneering days of nuclear physics, 
Dr. Ralph Lapp served as assistant laboratory 
director of the first A-bomb project. Later he 
was executive director of the Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Research and Development t 
in the U.S. Department of Defence. 

Condtnttd 


By Dr. Ralph Lapp 


them, the unthinkable conflict is 
thinkable. In 19 O 3 , when Russia and 
C'hina quarrelled publicly over a 
nuclear test ban, Khrushchev re¬ 
ported that Mao Tse-tung said, “If 
half of humanity was destroyed, 
the other half would still remain, 
but imperialism would be destroyed 
and there would be only socialism 
in all the world. Within half a cen¬ 
tury or a whole century the popula¬ 
tion would again increase even by 
more than Half.” 

Mao Tse-tung’s estimate is not 
incredible. But there is no rational 
way to account for his weird view 
that “socialism,” which he obvious¬ 
ly equates with the Chinese nation, 
would emerge triumphant from 

from Life 
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such a war. There are some “facts** 
which appear to support his rea¬ 
soning. But Mao Tse-tung (know¬ 
ingly or unknowingly) uses “facts** 
as a drunken man uses a lamp- 
post: more for support than illu¬ 
mination. For example: 

Fact No. I —China is the most 
populous nation on earth, with some 
750 million people. Mao Tse-tung 
told a visiting Yugoslav in 1957, 
“We aren’t afraid or atomic bombs. 
What if they killed even 300 million 
Chinese? We would still have plenty 
more. China would be the last 
country to die.’* 

Fact No. 2—Only one-seventh 
of China’s teeming population is 
crowded into cities. Perhaps Mao 
Tse-tung believes that his country, 
therefore, is protected from oblitera¬ 
tion by the dispersion of its people. 

Fact No. 3-Ui;hina is on a very 
low rung of the economic ladder. 
Mao Tse-tung appears to believe 
that, in the event of a nuclear war, 
this condition is a positive advantage 
—China has less to lose. 

Will Western Power Intimidate? 
A man misled by such “facts’* is 
a dangerous man in a position of 
power. True, the nuclear might of 
the West is great. The U.S. stock¬ 
pile has reached a point where nu¬ 
clear production to meet military 
demand has actually been reducea. 
The U.S. Strategic Air Command 
has hundreds of B-52 bombers, each 
able to carry horribly destructive 
bombs in its belly—the 25'megaton 
bomb, for example, which is the 
42 


equivalent of 25 million tons of 
T.N.T. In addition, the U.S. arsenal 
includes more than 850 nuclear- 
tipped ballistic missiles. 

Surely, the ar^ment goes, even 
when China’s influence as a nuclear 
power grows. Western superiority 
will prevail. After all, Khrushchev 
backed down before President Ken¬ 
nedy’s Cuban ultimatum. Won’t 
Mao Tse-tung, or his successor, be 
equally intimidated? 

The answer is that China is not 
kussia, and Mao Tse-tung is not 
Khrushchev. Ultimately, nuclear 
deterrence depends on a state of 
mind, and what we know or can 
deduce about Mao Tse-tung’s state 
of mind is quite alarming. Khrush¬ 
chev clearly grasped the essential 
nature of nuclear weapons, but Mao 
Tse-tung in an interview last year 
with E&ar Snow, U.S. correspon¬ 
dent and author, made it clear that 
he had been doing some homework 
on fall-out—and that he was draw¬ 
ing the wrong conclusions. For 
example, Mao Tse-tung told Snow 
that he had been reading reports 
on follow-up studies conductra at 
Bikini Atoll in the Pacific, where 
manv nuclear weapons were tested 
in tne 1940*5 and ’50’s. Mao Tse- 
tung not^ that scientists have since 
observed flounshing wildlife and 
vegetation on the islands. He in¬ 
ferred that fall-out wasn’t so bad— 
animals and, presumably, people 
would live on. 

Mao Tse-tung has this all mixed 
up, but part of ^e blame can be laid 
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at the doorstep of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. In its early 
zeal to continue testing nuclear 
weapons the Commission originally 
pooh-poohed fall-out, using a wide 
variety of adjectives to describe its 
relative insi^ificance. This was a 
short-sightea policy. No nuclear 
power should undermine its own 
deterrent policy by playing down 
the potency of its weapons. 

Megaton Warfare. Up to now, 
almost all U.S. thinking about niv- 
clear deterrence has focused on the 
Soviet Union. So that the men in the 
Kremlin shall have no doubt about 
the consequences of nuclear war. 
Secretary of Defence Robert Mc¬ 
Namara has widely publicized the 
extent of U.S. power. But he has not 
made public any estimates of what 
a nuclear strike at China would 
accomplish. 

If war should come in the 1960*$, 
the attack would be made principal¬ 
ly by the Strategic Air Command’s 
heavy-bombers and by carrier-based 
jets. In the 1970’s the burden would 
shift to missiles. Suppose Mao 
brings on nuclear war in the next 
three or four years.? 

This is what would happen in a 
manned-bomber attack on China. 
We can make the conservative as¬ 
sumption that the equivalent of 400 
bomos of the 25-megatDn dlass could 
be dropped on mainland targets. 
The total: 10,000 megatons—equal 
to 10,000 million tons of T.N.T., 
or more than 13 tons for every man, 
woman and child in China. 


A single 25-megaton bomb is a 
fearful instrument of destruction. It 
is 1,250 times more powerful than 
the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
The blast wave from one siu h bomb 
could destroy almost alt Chinese 
housing over an area of 250 square 
miles and kill 80 per cent of the 
population. 

Moreover, when a monstrous 
megaton explosion takes place on 
the earth’s surface or close to it, the 
fireball sucks in immense quan¬ 
tities of pulverized debris to which 
atomic fragments of uranium glue 
themselves. This mass of radio¬ 
active particles is then sucked up¬ 
wards by the draught of the bomb 
cloud. Most of it falls back to earth 
within hours, sometimes as visible 
powdery dust, more often as a faint 
drizzle that eludes the eye. This 
“dirty” fall-out adds a new dimen¬ 
sion to warfare—and this Mao Tse- 
tung seems not to understand. 

The fall-out from a single 25- 
megaton bomb can coat 15,000 
square miles (nearly half the area 
or Natal) with a residue of lethal 
radioactivity. In some areas the con¬ 
tamination would be so intense that 
one hour’s exposure would mean 
death. To survive this rain of death, 
Chinese peasants would have to 
underground. Even if they did, tnc 
world into which survivors emerged 
would be far from safe. 

Death on the Gewd Earth. How 
much of China would be drenched 
by fall-out? China’s borders enclose 
3,657,765 square miles—about the 
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size of Canada. But the bulk of the 
population is packed into the more 
fertile 13 of China’s 22 provinces. 
Thus 500 million people live on one- 
fifth of China’s land area—the Good 
Earth of China, which has long de¬ 
fied permanent conquest. It is not a 
large area when we consider the fall¬ 
out patterns that would be created 
by 400 super-bombs. 

Analysis of the overlapping zones 
of contamination from a 10,000- 
megaton attack shows that the pre¬ 
vailing westerly winds would spread 
death on a colossal scale, potentially 
killing 350 million Chinese and 
severely injuring 100 million more. 
No nation could survive such 
slaughter. Even if it managed to 
summon the collective will to sur¬ 
vive, the disruption of welfare ser¬ 
vices like public health would make 
it impossible to maintain the ele¬ 
mentary needs of society. Disease 
would make an unimaginable hell 
of what life remained. 

War is a dirty business and always 
has been. But nuclear war .has a 
special dirtiness, the full nature of 
which is still hardly perceived. The 
special factor is radiostrontium, or 
strontium 90. This is an atomic age 
atom produced when the uranium 
atom is split. It has a half-life of 28 
years, meaning that if war broke out 
this year, half of the strontium 90 
produced by nuclear bombs would 
still be present in 1993, and a quarter 
of the original amount would persist 
in the soil until 2021. Because of its 
chemical similarity to calcium, this 
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clement would be absorbed into 
foodstuffs and would therefore enter 
human bodies and “lay down’’ to 
produce bone tumours and cancer. 
The potency of strontium 90 is such 
that it can inflict “agricultural de¬ 
feat’’ upon any nation in the world 
—including China. 

The conclusion is clear: China 
would be destroyed in a nuclear 
attac\. 

If Chinese leaders truly under- 
5;tand these facts, they will almost 
certainly be deterred from nuclear 
recklessness in the present decade. 
We must make sure that they 
acquire this understanding. 

The Chinese Capability. Mean¬ 
while, what is China’s strike capa¬ 
bility likely to be.? Granted that her 
first test explosion at Lop Nor last 
year was the equivalent of tests in 
the West of over 20 years ago, we 
cannot assume that the West is so 
many years ahead of China. 

China does not have to follow the 
same arduous trail blazed by us. 
Because of what the West did in the 
1940’s, the Chinese are more ad¬ 
vanced now—they have had some 
benefits of our research. Also, there 
is considerable native Chinese talent. 
It will not be cheap or easy, but by 
the early 1970’s China should possess 
impressive nuclear power. 

Optimists who assume that China 
will have no missile delivery system 
by then would do well to recall that 
the Chinese invented the rocket 
nearly 1,000 years ago. Dr. Martin 
Summeiiield^ professor of aerospace 
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propulsion at Princeton University, 
warned recently: 

“From my contacts with many 
Chinese students, professors and 
engineers over the past 30 years, 
I would say it is a serious under¬ 
estimate to believe that they can¬ 
not plan and execute an emcient 
research, development and pro¬ 
duction programme for practical 
missiles, and it is a serious under¬ 
estimate to believe that they are not 
already close to their objective.” 

When China does possess the 


capacity to challenge the West, 
millions of lives will hang in the 
balance. One fervently hopes that 
such an apocalyptic confrontation 
can be avoided. In a sense, nuclear 
power is an idiot’s weapon—if it has 
to be used, then it has failed in its 
purpose. But until some alternative 
international security arrangement 
is devised, we must make certain 
that our nuclear arsenal is adequate 
to keep the peace that Winston 
Churchill defined as peace main¬ 
tained through “mutual terror.” 


UlilllllDdllP 


Cartoon Quips 

Woman GOL^ER to husband: “Now if there s anything I do wrong, or 
you see something you can correct for me—^just keep your big mouth 
shut!” 


Triumphant father to mother watching teenage son mow lawn: “I 
told him I lost the car keys in the grass.” 

Bank manager to customer: "And one of life’s disappointments, sir, is 
discovering that the man who writes the bank’s advertising is not the one 
who makes the loans.” 


Doctor to obese patient: “I’ve done all I can to get your weight down, 
Mr. Murphy—I suggest that you just learn to be jolly." 

Wife greeting husband at front door: “Hallo, dear— where’s for 
dinner?” 

* 41 * 


What a Relief! 

4k * 

In a home cookery book, published in Canada in 1877: “To restore 
from stroke of lightning, shower with cold water for two hours. If patient 
does not*show signs of life, put salt in water and continue to shower for 
an hour longer.” — m. w. 
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The history of 
women*s dress: a running 
battle between prudery 
and exposure 

By James Laver 

'' I ^ OPLESSNESS—that is, the cx- 
JL posure of the breasts in public 
—has recently made several attempts 
to become accepted. But in every 
case (except perhaps in a variety of 
night clubs, where topless wait¬ 
resses have gained a degree of pub¬ 
licity) it has been cracked down 
on by the police. 

Condenstd from ' 


Yet toplessness has been con¬ 
sidered fashionable several times in 
history, notably at the Court of 
King Charles 11 and, in France, 
during the Directoire period. These 
two epochs are therefore labelled in 
history books as immoral. Yet why 
should one part of the female body 
be more “immoral” than any other? 

Fashion is essentially a game of 
hide-and-seek. It requires two play¬ 
ers, prudery and style, and the game 
has been ^oing on for a long time. 
Psychologists, who have been slow 
in grappling virith this pi^lem, have 
come forward with an explanadon. 

it Wttk Magaidn/* 
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They call it “the theory of the shift¬ 
ing erogenous zone.” 

The theory amounts to this: 
Woman as a whole is a desirable ob¬ 
ject, but man cannot take all of her 
in at once. He is therefore compelled 
to concentrate upon one particular 
bit of the female body. It is the 
object of fashion to draw attention 
to one bit at a time, to emphasize it 
in every possible way—by exposing 
it, or arawing the clothes tightly 
around it, or exaggerating its size. ^ 
Once a particular emphasis has 
been established, no woman feels 
^ell dressed without acceptirtg it. In 
^ - i860, a woman who 
was not wearing a 
crinoline felt slight¬ 
ly indecent. The 
same was true of the 
exaggerated posterior 
of the bustle epoch and 
the flat chest of the 
1920’s. Today a wo¬ 
man whose skirts are 
too long feels out of place. 

But, after a short time, this exces¬ 
sive concentration on an area brings 
its* own penalty. The portion of 
the body in question brcomes too 



James Laver was born 66 years ago in 
Liverp>ooI. A critic, playwright and poet, he 
is best known as a nistorian of fashion and 
taste, especially in clothes: several of his 
books on the subject have become classics. 
For 31 years he was Keeper of the Depart¬ 
ments of Engraving, Illustranon and De- 
sim, and of Paintings, at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London, receiving the 
C.B.E. for his work there. Mr. Laver is 
married with two children, and now lives 
in Blackhead, London. 


familiar; it becomes a bore; or, as 
psychologists say, it “exhausts its 
erotic capital.” Now the emphasis 
changes, the zone shifts. The new 
zone always seems a little indecent 
at Brst. But that emotional impact 
is the real reason for the change. 

Occasionally there comes a time 
when the “zone shift” game seems 
to be played out, when women cover 
themselves up completely. We then 
speak of a period of prudery. But it 
is never quite as prudish as it pre¬ 
tends to be, and it never lasts 
long. 

The shifting- 
zone theory does a 
great deal to ex¬ 
plain the vaga¬ 
ries of fashion. 

Nowadays we 
take fashion for^ 
granted, and see 
nothing strange in 
women chang¬ 
ing their styles, even their shape, 
every few years. Yet fashion, in our 
sense, hasn’t always existed. In 
ancient Greece there was nothing 
recognizable as fashion. And from 
the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, 
styles changed hardly at all. 

Then, suddenly, in the luxurious 
courts of France and Burgundy, at¬ 
tractive women began to compete 
for the attention of the King or 
Duke by inventing, or having in¬ 
vented for them, the three most 
potent weapons in fashion’s arm¬ 
oury; tight-lacing, d^colletage and 
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funny hats—or rather headdresses 
with elaborate veils, no longer hid¬ 
ing the hair and face but rising 
triumphantly in horns, crescents 
and steeples. 

Of course, these developments 
were received with disapproval by 
the moralists of the period. Preach¬ 
ers pictured the torments of hell of 
those who in life had worn “im¬ 
modest” clothing—that is, any 
“fashionable” garment. The later 
Puritans were equally vehement. 
Any clothes that were more (or less) 
than protection against the weather 
were condemned. Did they not pro¬ 
mote the lust of the eye^ Of course 
they did. That was their object. 

So fashion and prudery began 
the fencing match that has lasted to 
this day. 

Most of the fifteenth century was, 
in Western Europe, 
a period of con¬ 
siderable erotic 
emphasis, notable 
for pinched-in 
waists and low- 
cut bodices. By 
contrast, the 
clothes of women 
in the Early 
Tudor period seem almost prudish. 
Then, a few years later, there was a 
change back: Queen Elizabeth I 
was extremely d^colletee ail her life, 
and the fashion persisted into the 
next century. 

In the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the Puritan domination 
brought in a more modest style of 



dress. But with the Restoration of 
Charles II, modesty was thrown to 
the winds. The Lely portraits at 
Hampton Court show us a series of 
“Court beauties” who certainly 
wear their clothes in no prudish 
spirit. 

Curiously enough, the eighteenth 
century was prudish about shoul¬ 
ders. The corsage might be cut very 
low, but no respectable woman ever 
appeared in public with the point 
of the shoulder exposed. The peri¬ 
od following the French Revolu¬ 
tion had entirely different notions. 
Clothes were now light and flimsy. 
The legs, which had been hidden 
for so long, became discernible be¬ 
neath the often semi-transparent 
gown. And it was no longer the 
“cleavage” of the bosom that was 
visible but its rounded forms above 
the high, ribbon-encircled waist. 

Fashion worked by suggestion in 
the late nineteenth and early twenti¬ 
eth centuries. Skirts trailed so long 
that they had to be lifted when a 
woman walked—thus revealing a 
froth of frilly lace petticoats. This 
was a period when the suggestion of 
underclothes 'was deliberately ex¬ 
ploited. The exploitation can be seen 
in its extreme form in the Toulouse- 
Lautrec can-can dancers. 

A certain d^olletage in evening 
dress was considered fashionable, 
but at other times of day the cor¬ 
sage was extremely proper, a neck¬ 
line up to the ears being deemed 
essential. It is amusing to note that 
when this lyas abandoned, the 
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so-called V-neck which resulted was 
denounced from the pulpit as im¬ 
moral and by medical men as likely 
to lead to pneumonia I 

All this, however, was nothing 
compared with the horror evoked 
by the postwar styles of the 1920’s. 
Women were showing their legs! 
That shook contemporary moral¬ 
ists. Even the most “immoral” peri¬ 
ods of the past had been content 
with the glimpse of an ankle. 

Yet the ’20’s were curiously prud¬ 
ish about one thing: the bosom. 
Film censors were particularly 
disturbed about what they called 
“cleavage.” It was the suggestion of 
duality that mattered. The “bosom” 
of the flapper was one. 

If the cinema had been invented 
a generation or so earlier, censors 
wouldn’t have bothered about cleav¬ 
age. But they would have banned 
immediately any film that drew at¬ 
tention to the female leg, which was 
considered highly stimulating. And 
of course, at the time, it a/as, for legs 
had been concealed for a long while 
and had thus accumulated consider¬ 
able “erotic capital.” 

By the end of the ’20*s, legs had 
become a bore, however, and the 
emphasis shifted again, this time to 
the back. Evening dresses and even 
some daytime ones were open to the 
waist at the back, and they stayed 


like that almost to the outbreak of 
the Second World War. 

During the last few years there 
has been a deliberate return to the 
modes of the ’20’s and a new em¬ 
phasis on legs. But it is possible that 
legs have overshot the mark. If 
skirts rise too far above the knee 
and tights are worn underneath, 
the effect of exposure 
will be lost; 
then the ero¬ 
tic emphasis 
will have to 
shift to some¬ 
thing else. 

Whit 

“something ' v« 
else”? If fa¬ 
shion progresses 
from copying the 1920’s to aping the 
1930’s, attention may be switched 
from legs to back: no dress at all 
down to the waist, and the material 
drawn tightly over the posterior. A 
few years ago, there was a shift to 
bare midriffs, and recently fash¬ 
ion designers have attracted atten¬ 
tion with the “fish-net” look, which 
is perhaps an attempt at a kind of 
compromise toplessness. 

As a historian, however, I am 
compelled’to admit that the whims 
of fashion arc never completely pre¬ 
dictable. Who knows what it may 
cover—or uncover—next? 





<s»^T IS easier to suffer in silence if you are sure someone is watching. 


-j. M. H. 
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By Harry Levinson 


Here are the elements that go into it—-plus yardsticks 
for calculating your efforts to attain or maintain it 


S iGMUM) Frlud said that in order 
to have mental health a person 
had to be able to love and to 
work. Well, what goes into being 
able to love and to work.? 

To answer this question we have 
to understand what motivates man, 
particularly his feelings. For man’s 
behaviour is guided more by his 
feelings than by his rational 
thinking. 

Man’s feelings come from the in 
teraction of four major forces: 

I. Love and Hate. On6 construc¬ 
tive and the other destructive, a pair 
of drives form the basis for the feel¬ 
ings of love and hate. When the 
energies of both are combined and 
directed into solving problems, man 
is using them in his own interest 
and on behalf of others around him 


—in supporting his family, pursuing 
his career, attacking social problems, 
building a business. The aggressive 
energy is tempered and guided by 
the constructive energy. When, 
however, these energies are diverted 
from ideally useful channels, a per¬ 
son makes less efficient use of them 
and to that extent is less healthy 
mentally. 

For example, a man may control 
his feelings of aggression yet fume 
internally with anger or hate. This 
produces tensions which literally 
wear away his body organs and 
result in physical ailments called 
psychosomatic illnesses. Or a man 
may, instead of directing his anger 
to solving problems, transfer it to 
his wife, children, subordinates, 
shop assistants, waiters and other 
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people who cannot defend them¬ 
selves against him. This is the mech¬ 
anism that lies behind scapegoating 
and exploiting others. Or a man 
may turn his anger on himself, 
in which case we see men who 
are their own worst enemies, 
who have painful accidents, or re¬ 
peatedly get themselves into trouble, 
or, in extreme instances, commit 
suicide. 

The same kind of thing can hap¬ 
pen with feelings of love. Some 
people, tragically, can love only 
themselves, and find it extremely 
difficult to have affectionate two- 
way relationships with others. Still 
others are so narrowly confined to 
themselves that they spend inor¬ 
dinate amounts of time treating 
themselves and talking about their 
illnesses. These ways of mishandling 
love, of course, drive other people 
away. 

2. Conscience. We are not born 
with a conscience; we acquire it. It 
is made up of values we are taught, 
such as religious values, moral 
precepts and proper behaviour. 

Each of us, too, has an ego ideal, 
which is part of the conscience—a 
vision of ourselves as the people we 
could be if only we could achieve 
those aspirations our parents and 
other respected figures hold out for 
us. Our aspirations usually far ex¬ 
ceed our achievements; so we are 
rarely satisfied with ourselves. 

Finally, each of us has an internal 
magistrate which calls us to account 
if we have violated our values or are 


not working towards achieving our 
ego ideal. This judging induces 
feelings of guilt. Inasmuch as the 
conscience must be strong if we are 
to conduct ourselves reasonably 
without constant control by some¬ 
body else, we all have a goodly share 
of guilt feelings which make us feel 
unworthy. 

3. The need to master. Every¬ 
one wants to have the feeling that he 
is in charge of himself and that, as 
times goes by, he is more and more 
in charge of the forces that affect 
him. If a man feels he cannot do 
anything about these forces, he stops 
trying and becomes apathetic. 

This is what happens to people 
when they are unemployed for long 
periods, or spend their whole lives 
on relief. They become depen¬ 
dent on someone else and, being 
dependent, feel childlike. Their 
consciences then make them feel 
even more worthless, and they re¬ 
direct their drives to themselves, 
being at once angry and pre¬ 
occupied with themselves. This is 
what we see as apathy; apparendy 
these people just do not care. Or 
sometimes they get angry at the 
world and strike back by commit- 
ing a crime. Any situation in which 
people are discriminated against, 
manipulated or degraded pr^uces 
the feelings of being a target. It is a 
major social problem that so many 
people feel like this. . 

To be master of himself and the 
forces that affect him, a man must 
continue to grow psychologically. 
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He must have the feeling that he is 
becoming wiser as he grows older, 
that he is discovering new and 
interesting things about the world, 
that he has a more adequate perspec¬ 
tive on what goes on in life and that 
he enjoys close, affectionate rela¬ 
tionships with friends. In a word, 
to glow IS to feel ever richer. 

Man has many ways of trying to 
increase his mastery. For some, re¬ 
ligion provides an important ave¬ 
nue; for others, science and reason; 
for still others, expertise in their 
work or profession; and, for many, 
the acquisition of money. Most peo¬ 
ple evolve some combination of 
these means of achieving mastery. 
Yet there are some who are afraid of 
growing up and who for ever re¬ 
main dependent and childlike. 

4. Environment. The three inter¬ 
nal forces—love and hate, con¬ 
science, and the need to master— 
interact with the things that go on 
outride the person, in his environ¬ 
ment. A person may or may not be 
able to master some aspect of his 
environment, depending on how his 
parents and schools teach him to 
cope with problems, what skills he 
has opportunities to develop, and 
what freedom he has to act on his 
own. 

The most induential elements of 
the environment are other people. 
We may love them, hate them, 
laugh at them, sympathize with 
them. They may love us, become 
angry witn us, boost our self¬ 
esteem, deflate our aspirations, 
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attack us, nurse us, amuse us, en¬ 
rage us. Whatever they do, they 
stimulate our own feelings of love 
and hate, increase or decrease our 
feelings of adequacy, and support or 
thwart our wish to master. 

Certain non-human forces have 
some of the same effects: a depres¬ 
sion, which may cause a man to 
lose his job; an accident, which may 
make it di^cult to pursue his 
career; the loss of a loved one in an 
accident or in war; a fortunate break 
on the stock exchange which eases 
financial pressures. 

Man keeps trying to maintain his 
equilibrium by balancing all of these 
forces all of the time. Let us remem¬ 
ber that it is easier to stand erect on 
ice skates or to remain erect on a 
bicycle when one is moving, acting, 
doing—and that the same is true 
for maintaining psychological equi¬ 
librium. This is what mental health 
really is. When we say that a man is 
mentally healthy, we mean that he 
is doing a good job of maintaining 
an equilibrium among the four 
forces that give rise to his feelings 
about himself and others. 

How DOES one act to maintain men¬ 
tal health ? There are as many pre¬ 
scriptions as there are people. Every 
prescription is based on a conception 
of mental health, either tack or 
explicit. The conception I like best 
was derived from a study made by 
Dr. Charles Sollcy and Dr. Kennetn 
Munden at the Menninger Founda¬ 
tion in Kansas? These men asked 
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each of 14 senior members of the 
Foundation’s clinical staff to describe 
eople he considered to be mentally 
ealthy. They then analysed the 41 
descriptions they were given and 
concluded that mentally healthy 
people behave consistently in five 
important ways. 

• They have a wide variety of 
sources of gratification. 

This does not mean that they 
chase phrenetically from one activity 
to another, but that they find pleaS' 
ure in many different ways and 
from many things. If, for , any 
reason, they lose some of their 
sources of gratification they have 
others to turn to. For example, a 
person who loses a good friend by 
death mav grieve, but if he has 
other good friends, he draws psycho¬ 
logical sustenance from them and 
recovers. But if a man loses his only 
good friend, he has little else to fall 
back on and continues to grieve in 
his loneliness. A person has the 
same problem if his only interest is 
his job, or his immediate family, or 
a single hobby. 

• They are flexible under stress. 

This means simply that they can 

roll with the punches. When faced 
with problems, they can see alterna¬ 
tive solutions. Flexibility under 
stress is closely related to having a 
wide variety of sources of gratifica¬ 
tion. With more supports to fall 
back on, a person is less threatened 
by situations that produce fear and 
anxiety. With a wider, fuller range 
of experiences and relationships, he 


can tackle his problems from 
varying perspectives. 

• They recognize and accept 
their limitations and their assets. 

Put another way, they have a 
reasonably accurate picture of them¬ 
selves and they like what they see. 
This does not mean that they are 
complacent about themselves, but 
that they know they cannot be any¬ 
one else, and that is all right with 
them. 

• They treat other people as 
individuals. 

This is a subtle phenomenon and 
an important one. People who are 
preoccupied with themselves pay 
only superficial attention to others. 
They are so wrapped up in them¬ 
selves that they cannot observe the 
subtleties in another person’s feel¬ 
ings, nor can they really listen. Men¬ 
tally healthy people really care about 
what other people feel. 

• T hey are active and productive. 

Mentally healthy people use their 

resources on their own behalf and on 
behalf of others. They do what they 
do because they like to do it and 
enjoy using their skills. They do not 
feel driven to produce to prove 
themselves. Thev are in charge of 
their activities; tne activities are not 
in charge of them. When they are 
chosen for leadership of one sort or 
another, it is because they have the 
skills to lead in i given situation, not 
because they have to exercise power 
over others. They seek achievement 
for what they can do, not for what 
they can be; for when a man tries to 
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be something or someone, he is 
never satisfied with himself even if 
he achieves the desired goal. 

One of the best examples of a per¬ 
son in whom the prime character¬ 
istics of mental health were evident 
is Albert Einstein. Though he was 
a shy and gentle man, sometimes 
even remote from others, he had 
close ties to a number of people, to 
his work, his music, the sea and 
other phenomena of nature. 

“He was,“ says his friend Dr. 
Thomas Lee Bucky, “the only per¬ 
son I knew who had come to terms 
with himself and the world around 
him. He knew what he wanted, and 
he wanted only this: to understand 
within his limits as a human being 
the nature of the universe and the 
logic and simplicity of its function¬ 
ing. He knew there were answers 
beyond his reach. But this did not 


frustrate him. He was content to go 
as far as he could.” 

Einstein turned down the presi¬ 
dency of Israel because he knew he 
did not fit the job. He could teach 
a boy to play with a yo-yo, another 
to sail a boat, and express his com¬ 
passion for others in simple, elo¬ 
quent communications. Medals, 
honours, fame—^these meant no¬ 
thing to him. Einstein never tried 
to be; he was content to do, and to 
let whatever he could do speak for 
itself. 

How does one obtain this con¬ 
dition called mental health.^ As 
a matter of fact, you cannot get 
it. Mental health is had in the work¬ 
ing towards, in the process of 
pursuit. 

Life is short. It is to be lived. He 
who has good mental health lives it 
to the fullest, and he who lives it 
enjoyably has good mental health. 



Many Happy Returns 

A MAN lost his wallet, with Rs. 880 in it, at a race meeting. Two weeks 
later the wallet was returned in the post. His papers were'intact, and the 
Rs. 880 had grown to Rs. 1,120. There was also a thank-you note, explain¬ 
ing that the finder had won Rs. 1,320 with the unexpected stake, and was 
returning it with a Rs. 240 bonus. AP 

A London housewife parked her new car at a meter, and it was stolen. 
A week later she got a letter which read: “Your car is parked at Red¬ 
bridge station. It is locked, and you'll find the key beneath the petrol cap. 
The car has been carefully run in. At no time did it travel over 50 m.p.n. 
The radio is sensitive to the ticking of the clock. Maj^ need attention. 
Brakes pull too much to the right. Need adjusting.” —JL. S. 
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By Clarence Hall 


Neighbours 

lo All 
the World 


An extraordinary 
programme is dedicated 
to the proposition that 
the needy prefer a hand up 
rather than a hand out 


I N April 1951, a slim young pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy sat in his 
study running through a sermon 
he was to give as guest preacher the 
following Sunday. When Professor 
John Peters had Bnished, he idly 
switched on his radio. Coming over 
the dir was the voice of General 
Douglas MacArthur, making his 
farewell address before the U.S. 
Congress. The professor’s sermon 
slipped unnoticed to the floor as Mac¬ 
Arthur described the Asian masses, 
hungry and leaderless, failing 
by the millions to communism. 
Warned MacA'^thur, “If we will not 
devise some greater and more equit¬ 
able system to help these peoples, 
Armageddon will be at our door.” 

Peters had faced Armageddon. 
He could remember a shattering day 
six years before when, as a U.S. 
Army chaplain in the Philip¬ 
pines, he had held in his 
arms a mortally wound¬ 
ed farm boy. Power¬ 
less to save the lad, 
he had vowed, “If I 
get out of here alive 
I’ll do something, so 
help me God, to keep 
this thing from happen- 
ing again!” Yet, actually, 
what had he done ^ 

His mind aflame after hearing 
MacArthur, Peters worked on a new 
sermon throughout that night and 
the next day. When he stepped into 
the pulpit on Sunday, he spoke in a 
voice he scarcely recognized as his 

Condensed from Christian Herald 
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own. Peters described the Asian 
poor as he had seen them during 
the war: “Mothers bringing their 
emaciated and fever-ridden babies to 
our first-aid stations, begging for 
medicines to check their suffering; 
long lines waiting patiently under 
the blazing sun or in the driving 
rain for the privilege of dipping into 
our dustbins to relieve their con¬ 
stant, gnawing hunger. Those mil¬ 
lions ask, ‘Who will help us?’ and 
far too often the only voice they hear 
and the only hand they see are the 
voice and hand of communism.’’ 

He closed with a challenge: 
“There are men of means and in¬ 
telligence listening to me this morn¬ 
ing. This is the hour when, under 
God, they need to rise and show 
what they can do for their world! ’’ 

The sermon’s effect was electric. 
At the door, a group of laymen 
surrounded him to say, “John, we’re 
ready to practise what you’ve 
preached. Tell us what to do!” 

A New Approach. Peters pro¬ 
tested that he had no blueprint for 
action; he was only laying out 
“broad basic issues.’’ Undeterred, 
the laymen called a meeting for 
the next day and, within hours, dis¬ 
patched the professor to confer with 
mission boards and foreign-aid 
specialists, private and governmen¬ 
tal, and to tring back “a workable 
plan of action.” 

Before long he resigned from the 
university, named the infant move¬ 
ment World Neighbours and was 
off on a world trip to survey needs. 
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Today, 14 years later. World 
Neighbours touches the lives of 
more than five million people in 
the world’s neediest areas, and has 
put more than 3,000 villages of Asia, 
Africa and South America on the 
road to self-sufficiency. Operating 
on an annual budget of around Rs. 
19 lakhs, World Neighbours com¬ 
mands the time and energy of some 
2,800 workers (mostly unpaid volun¬ 
teers), who supervise more than 90 
major schemes in 18 countries—co¬ 
gent proof of what limited funds, 
carefully invested, can accomplish. 

Three basic guidelines make 
World Neighbours extraordinary; 

• Material aid must be kept to an 
absolute minimum; World Neigh¬ 
bours will offer “a hand up, not a 
hand out ” Says Peters: “We are 
not called to be our brother’s 
keeper; we are called to be our 
brother’s brother.'* 

• World Neighbours must work 
only at the village level, with the 
“man in the rice paddy”—the man 
who is by-passed in most grandiose 
foreign-aid schemes. 

• Most important, World 
Neighbours must go where the need 
—^and therefore the peril—are most 
pronounced. And WN will go there 
with no pre-packaged formula to • 
impose. Instead, it will find some¬ 
one who has already started a sound 
work but is having difficulty sus¬ 
taining it, get into harness with him 
and, as Peters says, “sec how far we 
can pull it together.” 

A logical pla<!fe to begin was South 
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India, where poverty seemed direst 
and where, in 1952, millions of 
people voted communist. ' 

At Katpadi, 90 miles west of Mad¬ 
ras, Peters found “someone already 
attempting something”: agricultur¬ 
al missionary Dr. J. J. DeValois. 
He had started a small, struggling 
agricultural institute to train or¬ 
phan Indian boys. The dream he 
held to, though ’■here was little 
chance of ever realizing it, was a 
“total community-development pro¬ 
gramme” for the surrounding inr- 
poverished, famine-stricken vil¬ 
lages. 

In the next few months the two 
men put together a team of agricul¬ 
tural advisors who knew some¬ 
thing about helping people to help 
themselves. By the end of 1952 they 
had four specialists in agriculture, 
literacy, public health and village in¬ 
dustries, with nine assistants drawn 
from the near-by area, hard at work 
in a score of villages. 

Their first concern was to increase 
farm yields. New crops were intro¬ 
duced, their values demonstrated. 
Farmers were then encouraged to 
experiment with their own plots. 
Soon villagers were doubling their 
flroduction. 

Following basic World Neigh¬ 
bours procedure, nothing was given 
away. At Katpadi, villagers 
“bought” improved seed for an 
equal amount of poor, devitalized 
seed; a wizened native cock was 
traded for ^ pure-bred White Leg¬ 
horn rooster; a wooden plough 


exchanged for a steel one. Later, 
when goods, equipment or tools 
were needed to begin approved 
schemes, funds were advanced by 
World Neighbours and repaid into 
a “revolving loan fund,” run by the 
villagers themselves, on a long-term, 
low-interest basis. 

Says Dr. Walter Judd, a mem¬ 
ber of WN’s board of trustees: 
“World Neighbours resists the 
temptation to give material away, 
not because it needs what the people 
are able to pay, but because the 
people need to pay it, as an essen¬ 
tial part of the process of developing 
resourcefulness.” 

Within a few years scores of vil¬ 
lages in South India were trans¬ 
formed. Pre- and post-natal clinics 
were established; a training pro¬ 
gramme set up for midwives, all- 
important where doctors and nurses 
were almost non-existent. Literacy 
clubs—members’ first task after 
learning to read was to teach others 
—were formed. Rural youth clubs 
sprang up, with such schemes as the 
increased planting of papaya trees 
and vegetable gardens, the making 

even improving 
and building new 

Value for Money. World Neigh¬ 
bours’ early successes in India 
sparked enthusiastic response from 
Americans. While no “big 
money” came in, thousands began 
making small contributions. Then, 
in September 1952, a group of 50 
American business and religious 
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or compost pits, 
drainage facilities 
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leaders concerned with promoting 
“private responsibility in the 
achievement of world peace” com¬ 
bined forces with WN. 

Although World Neighbours has 
taken on a national character, its 
home office has remained modest. 
Says WN’s director of administra¬ 
tion, Dr. William Harmon, “We’ve 
seen too many organi/,ations like 
ours grow in staff and facilities to 
outsize and inefficient proportions.” 
Oi World Neighbours’ total budget, 
about ten per cent is spent on such 
administrative items as salaries, 
travel and maintenance of head¬ 
quarters. 

The big expense in most foreign- 
aid schemes, Peters believes, accrues 
from doing for people instead of 
challenging them to do for them¬ 
selves. “In eme^ent nations,” he 
says, “many officials are drawn 
from privileged classes who tradi¬ 
tionally scorn those below them. 
The villager senses that scorn, and 
returns it measure for measure. But 
give him a chance to prove that he 
can raise himself economically, and 
he is quick to respond.” 

Joy in Helping Others. As proof. 
World Neighbours can point to 
Bago Bantay in the Philippines. 
Five years ago it was a bitter com¬ 
munity of a thousand families 
ousted from their squatter homes in 
Manila in 1953 ana dumped on to 
rocky, barren land ten miles from 
the city. There were no roads, no 
lights, no water; and all appeals for 
these amenities had been ignored. 


Bago Bantay quickly became a hot¬ 
bed of anti-government sentiment. 

Invited to Bago Bantay, a WN 
husband-and-wife team named Ro¬ 
man and Belen Almazan setded in 
to help the villagers rehabilitate 
themselves. Disease-ridden, Bago 
Bantay’s first need was obviously 
sanitation; gutters were awash with 
sewage and paths piled high with 
refuse. Almazan brought in a 
mould for an inexpensive toilet 
bowl, got the people to provide 
'cement, showed them how to make 
the bowls and also how to hollow 
bricks for septic tanks and refuse 
pits. From there the self-help club 
took over—and soon there were 


more than 300 families with their 
own toilets and refuse pits. 

Next, an army bulldozer was bor¬ 
rowed to buila roads, the people 
paying for the fuel and the opera¬ 
tor’s wage. When surfaces had been 
levelled, the village made a fiesta 
of lining the new roads with white¬ 
washed stones. Jobs for 150 were ar¬ 
ranged with a near-by coconut fibre 


factory. 

Seeds for vegetable gardens were 
obtained. Back-yard piggery and 
poultry schemes were begun; un¬ 
employed teenagers were soon learn¬ 
ing bamboo crafts and other skills 
from their ciders. A Good Neigh¬ 
bours club, started by the women 
to teach sewing ana handicrafts, 
was soon producing items for sale 
in Manila shops. In a matter of 
three years Bago Bantay was a bus¬ 
tling, thriving community, drawing 
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envious visitors from neighbouring 
districts. 

When one o£ these, Bahay Toro 
—an impoverished community of 
600 families—asked, “How did you 
do it?” the people of Bago Bantay 
proudly went to Bahay Toro to de¬ 
monstrate. Within six months, Ba¬ 
hay Toro was well on its own way 
to self-rehabilitation. 

A Vote for the Bullocks. In many 
areas where World Neighbours has 
been active, communists have either 
departed or defected. A prime exam¬ 
ple is a man named Ponnuswamy, 
who was sent by the Communist 
Party into an impoverished valley 
in the Telegu section of South 
India. Charged with stirring up dis¬ 
cord, he won over 14 of the valley’s 
brightest young men to com¬ 
munism. 

But one day Joseph John, direc¬ 
tor of a World Neighbours-sup- 
ported project in the area, learned 
that Ponnuswamy’s wife was des¬ 
perately ill. John approached the 
communist. “Without medical 
care,” he said, “your wife will die. 
Let us help you.” 

Hesitandy, Ponnuswamy brought 
his wife to the dispensary, where 
her disease was brought under con¬ 
trol. While she was recovering, Pon¬ 
nuswamy hatched landless labou¬ 
rers getting land of their own, liter¬ 
acy classes operating, mothers’ clubs 
learning child care. Seeking out 
John, he said, “I became a commu¬ 
nist because I was concerned about 
the needs of the masses. I was 


taught that only communists care. 
Yet you are doing what we’ve only 
talked about. What makes you do 
these things?” 

Replied John: “We know that a 
better world can come only from 
men who love their neighbours as 
themselves.” 

Abruptly, Ponnuswamy blurted, 
“I would like to be that kind of 
man. Can 1 join you?” 

Today Ponnuswamy is the val¬ 
ley’s social-education director, teach¬ 
ing literacy, preaching democracy 
based on Christian concern, writing 
dramas exposing communism’s 
weaknesses. 

In India at election time the Con¬ 
gress Party’s symbol of two bul¬ 
locks and the Communist Party’s 
symbol ot .1 sickle are a common 
sight. 

When, during a recent election, 
communist leaders came to Ponnu¬ 
swamy’s valley to discover why the 
communist vote had fallen to almost 
nothing, they were met with this 
reply: “For years we were your 
sickle, reaping votes for you, and 
nothing happened. Now we have 
bullocks and ploughs; we no.longer 
wear the rags of the outcaste. Do 
you wonder why we vote for the 
bullocks?” 

Hc^eful Hearts. In recent years 
World Neighbours has multiplied 
greatly its schem^ in Africa and 
Latin America—largely under the 
direction of its energetic overseas 
director Merlin Bishop. There 
is, for example, Galindo on the 
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C^auca River in northern Colombia. 
Here, in one of the world’s dreariest 
backwaters, World Neighbours in 
19G2 found C^arlos Delgado. 

A small, intense man, Dcig.ido 
was dedicated to emancipating his 
people from the grip of feudiil land- 
loros. With little schooling he had 
nevertheless studied enough medi¬ 
cine, dentistry, law and pedagogy 
to meet the people’s minimum 
needs. Freeing them from econo¬ 
mic serfdom, however, was more 
difficult. Seasonal Ihiods regularly 
washed olT the topsoil and wiped 
out their crops. Wealthy landowners 
grazed their stock on the only pub¬ 
lic land available to peasants. Pro¬ 
fiteers bought their raw rice for a 
quarter of what it later cost the 
people to buy it back processed. 

’ Igado was struggling to form 
a V. <-1 icc co-operative when WN 
came to his aid. A small loan pro¬ 
vided a generator, rice mill and 
other needed equipment. Filled 
with new hope, the villagers accom¬ 
plished the backbreaking task of 
erecting a waterproof rice barn, 
witli storage space for grain and 
equipment; hauled tons of earth to 
lirt the edifice above the flood line, 
made 4,000 concrete blocks, felled 
and hand-sawed trees to complete 
the structure. 

The basic fopd shortage now 


overcome, income from surplus rice 
is paying off the debt on the new 
equipment. Legal rights to use 
public lands have been obtained, 
new tracts f)f land cleared, and 
members ol the co-operative are sav¬ 
ing for a new school. Other poor 
villagers along the Cauca River 
h.ive come to Galindo to marvel 
and gone back to start, with World 
Neighbours help, their own regen¬ 
eration. 

Says Delgado: “For the first 
time in memory, my people’s bellies 
are filled with enough food. But, 
better yet, for the first time their 
hearts are full of hope! ” 

A Thousand Open Doors. World 
Neighl)ours schemes have proved 
conclusively that implanting the 
self-help incentive is the surest route 
to lifting the vast millions of the 
world’s poor and disinherited. Says 
John Peters: “Once people are 
touched with the magic of pride in 
doing for themselves, they are on 
the way to a self-transformation 
that nothing can stop. Across the 
world there are a thousand doors 
standing ajar for those who will 
join hands and hearts in real people- 
to-people effort. The power of ‘just 
people’ is limitless. But it’s a power 
that somehow becomes dissipated 
when delegated to bureaucratic 
institutions or to government.’’ 


errJ- FATHER told his daughter that in his day young girls knew how to 
blush. “Whatever did you say to them?’’ was her reply. 


—R. S. 
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The first "snapshots^' of Mars looked bke this—because only '^riough/s'^ and 
"ones'* could be transmitted to earth from Manner IV. But IBM computer 
helped to convert them into photographs— including the remarkable 
"close-ups'* of ciaters never before seen by man 


I AST July man saw the first close- 
up photographs from Mars. 
-J Above you see how they ar¬ 
rived on earth—in a maze of mil¬ 
lions of numbers. The way scientists 
changed these numbers into photo¬ 
graphs is a fascinating story. 

The problem was this. When 
Mariner IV snapped its pictures, it 
was 135 million miles in space— 


with just enough power to speak 
back to earth in the simple digit 
language of “noughts” and “ones.” 

The camera on board Mariner IV 
took only still photographs. These 
pictures were scanned and broken 
into 64 different shades of grey. 
Each shade became a number, and 
the numbers in sequence were trans¬ 
mitted to the tracking stations of 


Reprinted from an IBM advertisement 
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America’s National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory. 

The signals were faint when they 
reached earth —only one trillionth of 
41 watt strength. They were ampli¬ 
fied, taped, and fed into IBM com¬ 
puters. Each sequence of six 
“noughts” and “ones” became a 
piece of visual information, which 
was then reconverted into one of 64 
shades of grey to make a picture, 
much as the tiny dots make up the 
picture on a television screen. 

But in the long trip from Mars, 
these electronic signals had been 
affected by “space noise”—inter¬ 
ference from interplanetary space 
as well as from earth. How can 
it be eliminated to produce even 
sharper pictures? 


The IBM computer can analyse 
^0,000 points in a given picture 
frame. By comparing each scan line 
with others, it spots the “space 
noise” and is eliminating it. 

The transmitted signals also car¬ 
ried new clues to Mars’ environ¬ 
ment, such as the nature of its mag¬ 
netic field, and the density of its 
atmosphere. This data was “un¬ 
scrambled” and made usable by 
IBM computers. 

Mariner’s rendezvous with Mars 
is the longest and most precise feat 
of marksmanship in all space his¬ 
tory. Many months of analysis will 
be necessary before scientists can ab¬ 
stract all the information gathered 
by Mariner. But man has made a 
historic step in the exploration of 
interplanetary space. 




Explanation Points 

A FIVE-YEAR-OLD, reprimanded for interrupting, explained: “But I must 
interrupt to get started.” —d. c. 

An old man had lived in an old hou^e in the same town for 50 years. 
One day he surprised everybody by moving next door. When they asked 
him why he moved, he replied, “I suppose it's just the gipsy in me.” 

—L. c. M. 

Columnist Ralph Reppert says, “I cannot indulge in such sports as 
water-skiing, mountain climbing and water polo because of my poor 
back—it has a big yellow streak running down it.” 

A WOMAN paid her psychiatrist Rs. 10,000 then told friends she wasn’t 
going to make any more appointments with him. She explained with a 
sigh, “I’m afraid that if I pay him any more money, it’ll give him a guilt 
complex.” —M.T. 
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Quarrying for Carrara marble tn the Apuan mount atm oj not them Italy 


MARBLE, ilu- Slone 

C’onu's U) Lilc 


Matchless in texture^ limitless in variety, 
the substance of eternity' is experiencing a 
welcome modern renaissance 


By Ervfst Hausfr 

DERRICK gently manipu- 
I latcd the 30-ton block of 
stone to the quariy floor, 
where it lay like a fallen animal, 
white with blue veins Its owner, 
72 year-old Alfio Franzoni, scram¬ 
bled on to It, his experienced eyes 
searching for flaws. Then, he put 
his tanned hand on the stone in a 
caressing gesture. “Sound marble,” 
he pronounced. 

Wc were high in the marble- 
beanngmountains above the ancient 


northern Italian town of ( arrara— 
world capital of the marble business 
The product quarried there todiy is 
still the same tough, sugary stone 
from which Imperial Rome turned 
the columns of its Forum; from 
which Michelangelo carved his 
“Pieta ” 

Signor Fran/oni, head of a small 
family-owned company, is a living 
link in one of many proud Carrara 
dvnasties Three generations of 
Fran/onis have hewn into this 
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mountainside, and tlicrc is still no 
end to the marble. (Jazing up the 
300-foot-high clifif from which the 
great blocks had been cut, he 
pointed to a mark made by the 
cutting tools. 

“My grandfather started at the 
trjp in JH83, and wfjrkcd down to 
that line," he said. “Downward 
from liicrc, my father worked the 
(juarry. And that point" -he tossed 
a bit of marble up against the clilT 
--“is where I came in." Two .sons 
are with him, and h'ran/.onis may 
be breaking rnarlile here for genera- 
tion.s to come. 

Marble is coming back into popu¬ 
larity. Hecause of its close association 
with overbearing Victorian ckxor, 
the modern world for years rele¬ 
gated marble to the .scrap-heap in 
favour of concrete, steel and glass. 
Then in the late i95o’s architects 
noticed that ;i dreary blank wall 
would come tf) life when faced with 
marble, that a few marble touches 
Would brc.'ik the monotony of 
modern citv streets. Since then, the 
durable stone, no more costly than 
certain glass or metal plates, has 
taken its place among modern 
materials. M.trble now graces en¬ 
trance halls and stairways, theatres, 
sup>ermarkets, banks and res¬ 
taurants. 

Marble is very special stuff. The 
very word, derived from the Greek 
tnarmairein —“to glitter"—^breathes 
grandeur. Beauty, nobility and per¬ 
manence are its chief attributes. 
Ever since, some 5,000 years ago, 
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Greek fishermen used the trans¬ 
lucent stone found on their islands 
to carve idols—now precious objects 
in the world’s museums—mafble 
has been the substince of eternity. 
What was to last for ever was 
wrought in marble, for though it 
will slowly wear away under the 
gnawing force of wind and rain, it 
stands the battering of centuries 
belter than most materials. 

Symbol of Power. From the 
start, the stigma of “con^icuous 
consumption" has been affixed to 
marble. Quarried in distant moun¬ 
tains at risk of life and limb, shipped 
to the market place at a huge cost in 
time and money, marble was for the 
rich and powerful. The “great 
stones, costly stones, and hewed 
stones” (I Kings, 5:17) that went 
into Solomon’s Temple may well 
have been imported marble. The 
Roman Emperor Augustus boasted 
that he haci found a city built of 
brick and left it one of marble. After 
the decline and fall, the palaces and 
monuments of Rome were stripped, 
and some of its famous churches, 
such as St. Peter-in-Chains, were 
built with marble columns snatched 
from pagan ruins. 

As empires flourished and died, 
marble stayed close to the centres of 
power. Istanbul’s St. Sophia, for 
nearly a millennium the largest, 
most sumptuous church in Christen¬ 
dom, is a sample case of the earth’s 
choicest marbles. Pure white marble 
encrusted with precious stones 
forms the glittering envelope of the 
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matchless Taj Mahal. The Cathe¬ 
dral of Milan is marblc-turned-to- 
lace. Louis XIV, the Sun King, 
adorned Versailles with the most 
precious marbles he could Hnd. 

Yet, like its distant relative the ' 
diamond, which is no more than 
crystallized carbon, marble is of 
humble origin. Its parent is the 
common limestone, formed in pri¬ 
meval oceans by the remnants of 
myriad tiny shellfish. Later—per¬ 
haps 25 million years ago—^when 
mountains heaved and seas receded* 
great heat and pressure transformed 
some of the limestone mass into a 
crystalline rock: marble. Break it, 
and—^without a magnifying glass— 
you will see the crystals. 

Despite its durability, marble is 
relatively soft; granite is twice as 
hard. You can scratch marble with 
an iron nail, but you cannot scratch 
glass with marble. Its tough texture 
makes the stone so malleable that, 
chiselled by a sculptor’s skill, it will 
assume any shape desired. No other 
raw material, for instance, could 
have produced so perfect an illusion 
as that wet, filmy, wind-blown gar¬ 
ment that clings to the nearly nude 
body of the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace. 

Among marble’s charm is its 
translucency. Daylight will pene¬ 
trate its surface to a depth—depend¬ 
ing on the stone’s compactness^—of 
up to two inches. Reflected by the 
deeper crystals, the rays can trans¬ 
form the stone’s whiteness, into a 
close semblance of living flesh. The 


famous statue of Hermes attributed 
to Praxiteles seems to pulsate with 
the warmth and vigour of youth. 

Nature’s Lavish Pigments. In 
fashioning marble. Nature dipped 
her brush into the same rich paints 
that mark her treatment of the but¬ 
terfly. In the prehistoric writhings 
of our planet, all kinds of foreign 
matter became mixed up with the 
original limestone mass; folded in 
with the marble, like chocolate in a 
marble cake, these alien minerals 
and pigments show up as spots and 
veins, bands, clouds and flames. I 
have sampled reds and pinks, 
greens, blues and purples, yellows 
and browns. Solid colours arc rare 
—three-tone and even four-tone 
marbles arc common. I have seen 
marbles that reminded me of 
watered silk, bronze, snakeskin and 
rosewood. 

Of the earth’s several thousand 
types, no two marbles are quite 
alike, nor will two slices cut from 
the same block show precisely the 
same pattern. Prices vary enormous¬ 
ly; thrce-quarter-inch slabs can sell 
at from Rs. 5 to Rs. 33 a square foot. 

Few countries arc entirely devoid 
of marble lodes. Italy, Greece, 
Spain, France, Turkey and the great 
northern shelves of Africa abound 
with the precious stone. The princi¬ 
pal marble-quarrying area or India 
is in Rajasthan, but there arc also 
important quarries near Jabalpur. 

Men Against Mountains. Marble 
quarrying is a risk-fraught business. 
In an Italian quarry, I looked on as a 
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block of statuary white came off the 
mountain and split down the mid¬ 
dle. The quarry owner’s face turned 
marble-white. A hidden fissure 
had rent the block, and Rs. 24,000 
worth of stone had, in the twinkling 
of an eye, shrivelled to Rs. 9,000. 

Men labour in remote, inhospit¬ 
able mountains, exposed to snow 
and freezing winds. Climbing steep 
hillsides, strewn with slippery 
rubble, they are apt to fall; serious 
accidents are frequent. For the em¬ 
ployer, there is no security. “It’s not 
like mining ordinary minerals 
where you know what you’ll have 
when you refine them,’’ a quarry 
supervisor told me. “In marble, it’s 
the blocl{ that must be sound! Earth 
pockets, fracture lines, or patches of 
bad colour eat away its value. More 
losses are incurred in slicing up your 
block. What’s-left over in the end is 
often less than onc-sfth of the mass 
you started out with: But, marble or 
no marble, the weekly wages must 
be met.’’ 

The marble business is run by a 
brotherhood of quarry managers, 
merchants or saw-mill owners 
whose respect for the stone verges 
on love. In Italy, today’s mc»t 
marble-conscious country, some 300 
quarrying companies work the 
Apuan Alps above Carrara, mining 
an annual 600,000 tons of marble. 
(Italy’s total annual output of a mil¬ 
lion tons of crude marble maintains 
an easy lead over all rivals.) 

Carrara talks, eats, dreams and 
merchandises marble. In sprawling, 
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sun-baked yards, it is stacked five or 
six blocks high. In humming work¬ 
shops, electric gangsaws slice up 
lumps of stone as if they were so 
many loaves of bread. Carrara’s little 
port is alive with freighters, loading 
and unloading blocks and slabs. The 
central clearing house for the 
world’s stone trade, Carrara buys, 
processes and sells every brand of 
marble known to man. “Whatever 
out-of-the-way stone an architect is 
looking for, the chances are he’ll 
find it in Carrara,’’ one of the largest 
dealers told me. The whole Carrara 
coast, a crowded, 20-mile-long strip, 
tinkles with marble. Tourists in the 
local resort browse in shops where 
souvenirs arc wrought in statuary 
marble. 

Sculptors are drawn to these hills. 
Late one afternoon, I met Henry 
Moore, the greatest sculptor of our 
time. He had nosed about the quar¬ 
ries, and he was stirred by what he 
had seen. “I carved my first small 
block of white Carrara as an art 
student in London,’’ he said, “and I 
have loved the touch of marble ever 
since. Who knows, I might find the 
ideal block whose shape will lead 
me on to something big.’’ 

1 looked at his inspired face, and 
then at the mountains where the 
white patches of the quarries still 
stood out dimly in the fading light. 
I could sense the magic of a stone 
whose empire was of both mind and 
matter, idea and form, imagination 
and reality. Men would go on 
dreaming, I was cure, in maible. ' 



LAUGHTER 

THE BEST MEDIOIISTE 


One zealous art student went to a 
gallery and spent a bewildered hour 
looking over abstract and cubist 
works. She was finally attracted to a 
painting consisting of a black dot on 
a field of white and framed in brass. 
“How much for thi<?’’ she asked. 

“That’s the light switch,” she was* 
told. — ^Vikki Carr 

A FELLOW phoned his wife from his 
favourite club to tell her he’d been 
working overtime and would be late 
for dinner. “Don’t give me that old 
rubbish about working late,” came the 
voice from the other end of the phone. 
“Get out of that club immediately. 
This is a recorded announcement.” 

—^Robert Sylvester 

Some American nuns felt under¬ 
standable concern over the choice of 
Italian actress Sophia Loren to play 
the leading role in a forthcoming film 
about the life of Mother Cabrini, the 
only American citizen to be canonized 
by the Roman Catholic Church. They 
didn’t mention the awkward master of 
her disputed marriage to Carlo Ponti; 
they didn’t fuss about her earthy film 
roles. “Mother Cabrini,” the nuns ex¬ 
plained with admirable tact, “was a 
small, slender woman. Miss Loren is 
bulky.” —Th 0 SatufiUioi*Jv 0 Hing Pott 

A MOTORIST was cruising along with 
his wife and mother-in-law in the back 
seat constantly bombarding him with 


directions. Finally, the poor soul could 
take no more. He pulled off the road, 
slammed on the brakes and whirled 
round to face his wife. 

“Look,” he shouted. “Who’s driv¬ 
ing this car, you or your mother?” 

—Dan Seinpler 

Theke’s nothing like a little girl to 
greet you after a long hard day at the 
office, reports a father whose seven- 
year-old met him at the door with a 
hug, a kiss and the comforting words, 
“Guess who was sick at school today. 
Daddy ? ’ ’ —Roger Allen 

In the capital of a shaky European 
country, they tell this story. One man 
asks, “What’s the difference between a 
bikini and our government?” 

The answer : “No difference. Every¬ 
body wonders what’s keeping it up, 
and everybody’s hoping it will fall.” 

—^Leonard Lyons 

During the First World War, Will 
Rogers was delivering his monologue 
in the Ziegfeld Follies one evening 
when a hatchet-faced woman in the 
ninth row called out, “Why aren’t 
you in the army?” 

Rogers gave everybody in the 
audience tihie to turn round and 
look at his heckler, then drawled, 
“For the same reason, madam, 
that you aren’t in the Follies: physical 
disabilities.” — BonnettCerf 
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In his home-made^ 
jet-propelled Green Monster, 
Art Arfons set a neiv 
land-speed record 


R olling up to the starting line 
at Utah’s Bonneville salt 
^ flats on October 5, 1964 was 
a racing car that looked like some¬ 
thing designed by Emett. It had 
“Green Monster” emblazoned on its 
side, and it was so ugly that spec¬ 
tators called it “the garbage truck.” 
Over the cavernous jet intake on its 
nose was a stubby wing that looked 
like a cofTee table. Bulging from its 
side was a cockpit in which the 
driver steered the car lying almost 
supine. But the Green Monster soon 
demonstrated that it was no truck. 
Howling like a banshee, it 
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By John Reddy 




Condensed from Discovery 


Streaked through the measured mile 
at 396-34 m.p.h. Then it turned 
round and sped back through the 
mile once more, this time at ^9*62 
m.p.h. U.S. Auto Club omcials 
checked their electronic timers 
which averaged the two runs with 
corrections for wind and other con¬ 
ditions. Art Arfons, the Green 
Monster's builder and driver, had 
set a new world's land-speed record 
of 434*02 miles an hour ( 

Easygoing Mechanic. A lean, 
easygoing six-footer, Arfons, 40, is 
something of a frekk in the dan¬ 
gerous, &rcely tompetitive world 
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of speed. For decades land-speed 
records had been held by British 
drivers, backed by multimillion- 
pound subsidies from industry. Ar- 
fons built his car out of bits and 
pieces in a ramshackle garage in 
Akron, Ohio: it had a 1951 Dodge 
truck axle, a 1955 Packard steering 
system and an instrument panel 
from an old aeroplane. 

The speed king was born in 
Akron, where his father had a feed 
mill powered by a car engine. As 
youngster Art learned how to keep 
the engine running. Later on at 
secondary school he took special 


parts from used-car junk yards and 
set to work in a little corrugated- 
iron garage Art built near his house. 

Before long the place looked like 
a junk yard. Weeas grew amid the 
car parts scattered round it. Soon 
Art and Walt and a friend named 
Ed Snyder were building one drag¬ 
ster after another, always seeking 
more speed. Because Art painted 
them with war-surplus green paint 
they became known as “green mon¬ 
sters.” They were not pretty, but he 
began winning races with them. In 
1955, jusi one year after he built his 
first dragster, he won the World 



evening classes in welding and air¬ 
craft mechanics. But he displayed 
no interest in racing until after the 
Second World War, when the fam¬ 
ily feed business began slackening 
off. Art, by then married, looked 
round for some way to make a litde 
extra money. 

Weeds in the Parts. One day in 
1954 he attended a drag race—a con¬ 
test in which pairs of stock cars or 
specially%built racers zoom over a 
straight quarter-mile course from a 
standing start. It looked like fun, 
and he decided to build a dragster. 
He and his brother Walt scrounged 


Drag Racing Championships at 
Lawrenceville, Illinois. 

In 1959 Art decided to go into 
racing full time. He and Ed Snyder 
built a dragster flowered with an 
Allison aeroplane engine and in 
i960 took it to Bonneville. A typical 
Arfons home-made product, the 
machine looked like a turtle, with 
Art seated in a protruding nose 
cockpit in front or the engine, an 
exhaust like a stove-pipe jutting up 
behind his head. The contraption 
averaged 270 m.p.h. over the salt 
flats—impressive for a dragster, but 
far shy of the land-speed record of 
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394 m.p.h. held by John Cobb. In 
1961 Art got the same car up to 
31378 m.p.h.—^still far short of the 
record. 

Friendly Tinkerer. All the rest 
of that year Art raced at week-ends 
to win grocery money, and during 
the week he and Ed worked in his 
crowded garage. They "picked up a 
jet engine, a surplus J-47, and Art 
splurged 5,000 dollars getting a de¬ 
signer to make a special stream¬ 
lined body. In 1962 the new 
machine, literally no more than a jet 
engine on wheels, made a run of 
342 m.p.h.—fastest yet for Arfons, 
but still no record. 

Experts and other drivers at 
Bonneville considered Art an ami¬ 
able eccentric, more a friendly 
back-yard tinkerer than a threat to 
the world speed record. But he 
didn’t see anything funny about his 
bargain-basement methods and un¬ 
usual cars; to him they were 
beautiful. 

“That Technical Stuff.” Un¬ 
daunted by three years of fruitless 
effort, Art and Snyder returned to 
Akron to build yet another car. 
They bought a J-79 jet engine—^the 
finest type, 17,000 horse-power—that 
had mistakenly been declared sur¬ 
plus because it was damaged. It had 
originally cost more than a quarter 
of a million dollars. Art got it for 
5,000 dollars, then set about repair¬ 
ing the 60 damaged turbine blades, 
patiently filing them down and re¬ 
balancing them. To test the jet they 
lashed it up between two trees 
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behind the garage. The blast broke 
windows half a mile away. ‘Tt even 
dried up the marsh at the back of 
the garage,” Art recalls. “The 
police came running every time we 
tested her.” 

This time he couldn’t afford a 
fancy custom-built body. For 35 dol¬ 
lars he and Snyder made a gadget 
that duplicated the work of a 10,000- 
dollar metal-shaping machine, and 
built their own Ix^y for next to 
' nothing. To expel the braking 
chutes which halt the car after its 
high-speed runs he rigged up a 
12-bore shotgun bought for three 
dollars in an Akron pawnshop. 
Such releasing devices normally cost 
1,000 dollars each. 

The finished car weighed three 
and a half tons and was 21 feet long 
—very small for a high-speed car. 
“We had to make it short,” Arfons 
explains, “so it would fit in the 
bus we had to haul it in.” The bus 
dimensions also meant he could 
allow only three-quarters of an inch 
clearance for each foot of length in 
his car, under the Green Monster. 
“An engineer told me you have to 
have one-inch ground clearance per 
foot, otherwise you can’t move the 
air underneath. I don’t understand 
that technical stuff, so I ignored 
him.” (Actually, what he did was 
'u> work out a way to suck the air 
under the car up into the engine.) 

A car has a tendency to b^ome 
airborne at great speed. Several 
drivers had been killed at Bonne¬ 
ville when their ^rs took off and 
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crashed, so Art worked out an aero* 
plane tail to give the car stability, 
and also a stub of a wing to hold the 
front wheels down. 

He and Snyder worked nearly a 
year to build this latest Monster. 
The total cost was 20,000 dollars— 
an insignificant sum for big-time 
racing. Firestone agreed to furnish 
wheels and tyres and sent a team 
of crack engineers. “They asked me 
for a blueprint,” Art says with a 
grin. “I didn’t have any. I just 
handed them a hub.” The engineers 
built him special tyres, treadless and 
inflated with nitrogen, made to 
withstand speeds up to 600 m.p.h. 

Fastest Man .. . for a Day. In 
that first trial in October 1964, Ar- 
fons drove the Green Monster to a 
record 434-02 m.p.h. This stood just 
long enough for him to get back 
home to Akron. Then Craig Breed- 
lovej a Californian fireman and 
hot-rod racer, drove his eight-ton, 
three-wheeler “Spirit of America” 
through the measured mile at an 
incredible pace. On the return 
run, his steering system failed at 
539 m.p.h. and he veered off 
course, splintered a telephone pole 
ploughed through a 12-foot dike, 
bounded into the air and plunged 
into a 20'foot-deep lake. Although 
.the “Spirit” was demolished, Breed¬ 
love was able to swim to safety. He 
had set up a fantastic new record 
of 526 m.p.h. 

Art was tinkering with the Green 
Monster in Akron when he got the 
news. “O.K.,” he said quietly. 


“we’ll go out there and get the 
record back.” 

On October 26, the night before 
his next record try, Art was jittery. 
He thought of his wife June, who 
had urged him to give up his endless 
quest for the record, and of his two 
sons. He thought of the men who 
had lost their lives on the salt flats. 
He became almost physically ill and 
slept very litde. 

He was still nervous the next 
morning. The flats, ordinarily silky- 
smooth, had been chewed up by 
Breedlove’s wild run, so Art’s test 
runs had been bumpy and disap¬ 
pointingly slow. His usually ruday 
face, burned by the wind and sun 
of the salt flats, seemed white as his 
crew closed the canopy over his 
head. 

One Long Blur. But the nervous¬ 
ness drained away as soon as he 
felt the wheel in his hand and 
heard the unearthly scream of the 
jet engine. 

The shimmering white flats 
stretched away for ten miles in 
front of him—two miles for accel¬ 
eration, one for speed, seven for 
deceleration. Lying back in his 
cramped cockpit, Arfons experi¬ 
enced a feeling of elation as the 
Monster gained momentum. 

When his car roared into the 
measured mile, it was travelling like 
a projectile. Art tried to focus his 
vision about 800 feet ahead. The 
whistling of the wind grew so loud 
that it drowned the roar of the hot 
jet engine only an inch away from 
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his right e.ir, The bleak hills on 
cither side flashed by in a long blur 
and the flats seemed as rough as 
cobblestones. It tfxjk just under 
seven seconds to flash through the 
mile, and five miles to bring the 
Monster to a stop. He had negoti¬ 
ated the first lap at 515-98 m.p.h. 

“You’ll have to do better than 550 
on the return run to break Breed¬ 
love's record,” Snyder told him. 

Trigger the Chutes. Now the 
Monster was roaring into the meas¬ 
ured mile on the return lap. Art’s 
eyes flickered to the air-speed indi¬ 
cator. It registered 500 . . . 525 . . . 
540. The threc-and-a-half ton ma¬ 
chine began to buck and bounce 
sideways. If he cut in his after¬ 
burner, it would give the cai an 
additional burst of speed, but it 
might also throw it out of control. 
Art cut it in. The Monster bolted 
forward. 

Smoke from the afterburner 
blackened the white spume of salt 
rising beyiind the streaking car. The 
indicator kept climbing . . . 550 . . . 
560 . . . 575. The Firestone people 
had warned Art not to go over 600 
m.p.h.; the tyres were built to stand 
only that much. But he was making 
an all-out effort. He kept tramping 
on the accelerator. The Monster was 
going faster than 600 m.p.h. as it 
flashed across the finishing line of 
the measured mile. 

Suddenly his right rear tyre ex¬ 
ploded ! The careering car swerved 
but kept going. Smoke poured into 
the cockpit. Pieces of the batteries 
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flew off. With only seven miles of 
flat left—travelling at nine miles a 
minute—Art cut his power and 
pushed the button to trigger his 
first parachute. It popped out and 
was torn away. Still travelling at 400 
m.p.h., he triggered the emergency 
chute. It tore to shreds, but slowed 
down the rampaging racer. He 
stepped on his brakes and they 
burnt out. Still the distance mar¬ 
kers flashed by like boards in a 
picket fence. Finally, almost at the 
end of the ten-mile course. Art 
wrestled the Monster to a stop. His 
speed for the second run was 559-179 
m.p.h., and, with corrections for 
wind and weather, this gave him an 
average of 536-7. 

He was again the fastest man on 
wheels. 

High Flyer. Art is proud to have 
captured the land-speed record for 
the United States. His objective 
now is to hang on to the record by 
pushing it ahead again. “The Mon¬ 
ster can do 650 m.p.h. if they can 
build tyres that will take it,” he 
says. “All I have to do is push that 
pedal down a little more.” 

The biggest kick Arfons got was 
in flying home. The captain of the 
arliner made the customary an¬ 
nouncement over the loudspeaker— 
giving altitude and speed, noting 
that the plane was cruising at 550 
m.p.h. 

Then he sent the stewardess back 
to Arfons to say, “We know you’re 
used to travelling faster. Please 
be patient withes!” 




IN VIETNAM: 

The Village^ 
that Lost 
Its Soul 


By Malcolm Browni 

Though the Viet Cong's ambushes 
and massive attacks get the 
headlines in the new% from Vietnam, 
it is their silent subversion of the 
countryside that keeps the war endlessly going. Here Associated 
Press correspondent Malcolm Browne, who wo*i a Pulitzer Prize for hif 
reporting from Vietnam lailyeat, shows, step by step, how today's communist 
guerrilla warfare achieves its insidious ends. Says Browne: “/ do not mention 
the name of the hamlet for the reason that I have drawn details from several 
villages as a kind of composite. But I want to assure the reader that none of 
this is fiction. And the protagonist of the story, Thuan, was very real," 


I T WAS dusk when ten strangers 
arrived in the hamlet of A. The 
day’s ploughing was over, and 
the water buffalo were tethered in 
their open sheds next to the huts. 
Rice was steaming in big aluminium 
pots over charcoal fires, and the 
smell of nuoc mam, a fermented fish 
sauce, was heavy in the air. The war 
had not touched the village in all 
these years. 

The strangers carried guns, but 
they were smiling as they walked 
into the cluster of nuts. Their leader 
saluted an old bearded resident. 

Condtnted from 


“Chau bac. Manh (Hallo, 

Uncle. Are you welP)” 

The old man responded with 
equal politeness, but looked the 
strange group over closely. The 
leader, who called himself Thuan, 
was an intclligentdooking man of 
about 30. He was wearing a wide- 
brimmed bush hat, and black shirt 
tucked into khaki trousers, and san¬ 
dals made from pieces of car tyre. 
The only one in the group without 
a gun was a girl of about 25 who was 
carrying a guitar. Her face was seri¬ 
ous, her eyes were warm, friendly. 


The New Face of War,** O 196S by Malcolm W. Browne, 
publtthed by Catsell, London 
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Thuan addressed the old man. 
“My people have not had anything 
to cat for two days. I wonder, Uncle, 
if we could impose on your hamlet 
for a little rice.” A dozen villagers 
l^ad gathered around the group. 

“Certainly,” the old man said. 
“You shall eat your fill.” (A stran¬ 
ger is never turned away by a Viet¬ 
namese farmer.) 

“It is very kind of you,” said 
Thuan. “Earlier today we passed 
through a hamlet where we hoped 
to get something to eat, but it was 
impossible. The same old story: the 
Americans had dropped poison over 
everything. No one can cat the rice 
there without a terrible death.” 

Sweet, Sad Songs. The group 
was fed, and after dinner Thuan 
suggested that they repay their hosts 
with some entertainment. When all 
had gathered in one of the larger 
huts, the girl played her guitar and 
sang. She had a soft, sweet voice, 
and her songs were the sad, old- 
fashioned songs of lonely fishermen 
in their sampans. The eyes of some 
of the older villagers turned moist 
with nostalgia, and quite a few more 
people gathered outside to listen. 
Then the travellers shouldered their 


rifles and disappeared into the night. 

A few days later they came back, 
this time during the midday siesta. 
“We came to repay our debt to 
you,” said Thuan, “We noticed that 
some of your houses need repairs. 
Also, some of your children look 
ill. Miss Nga, tne girl who played 
her guitar tor you, is a nurse, and 
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she has brought some medicine.” 

This time the girl carried a kit 
bag over her shoulder instead of a 
guitar, and was wearing a Red 
Cross armband. 

“All of us must be able to do 
many things to help the people effec¬ 
tively,” Thuan explained. “We 
have had to learn these things in 
the National Liberation Front.” 

The NLF agitation and propa¬ 
ganda (agitprop) squad came back 
to the village again and again. It 
began holding “group meetings.” 
“We shed our blood to destroy the 
French devils at Dien Bien Phu in 
1954,” Thuan said to the men of the 
town. “Then a new aggressor came, 
with bombs and germs and pioison. 
Soon the Liberation Front will de¬ 
stroy the new aggressor, too! Da 
Dao My! (Down with America!)” 

The girl, Nga, gathered around 
her most of the women in the vil¬ 
lage. To them she said: “My sister, 
who was only 16, died because of 
the Americans. They raped her 82 
times, and then cut off her breasts 
and hung them from a tree. The 
Liberation Front is the only hope for 
Vietnamese women. Da Dao My!** 

Then, late one afternoon, Thuan 
and his group arrived at the villa^ 
with disturbing news. “To-day the 
Americans and their puppet troops 
tried to destroy a hamlet 20 kilo¬ 
metres from here. I’m afraid they 
may strike here, too. If you could 
help us a little——” 

“What is it you need?” some¬ 
one asked Thuan. 
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• “We need foot traps to halt the 
enemy’s advance. You take ordinary 
nails and sharpen them. Then you 
sink four or five, with the point up¬ 
wards, in a block of concrete or piece 
of wood. Even a child can make 
them. Would some of you and your 
children help us defend our home¬ 
land?’’ 

By the end of a week most of the 
hamlet was involved in making 
nail boards. The sharpened nails, 
which could easily penetrate the 
sole of an army boot, were treated 
with tetanus-infected buffalo urine. 

The next time the team came 
back, I’huan called the villagers to¬ 
gether. “I have something impor¬ 
tant to tell you,’’ he said. “The 
aggressors have heard that we are 
making nail boards, and now we 
must prepare to save ourselves. 
They will try to round up all your 
young men for conscription into 
their puppet army.” 

“We Must Fight Together.” 
And so it began. Each day, Thuan 
held drills for the young men, who 
would scatter into the fields and 
jungle. Some hid in rice paddies, 
and Thuan showed them how they 
could breathe under water through 
a straw without being seen. Others 
hid in the tunnels that were begin¬ 
ning to honeycomb the hamlet. 

The agitprop team worked as 
hard as anyone else on the tunnels 
and other fortificatidhs. Mud em¬ 
bankments with gun ports began to 
go up, so skilfully camouflaged that 
they looked like normal paddy 


dikes. Sharpened bamboo stakes 
bristled from these embankments, 
and nail boards were planted in the 
water fields around them. The visi¬ 
tors also helped to keep the farms 
going. “We work together, eat to¬ 
gether and live together. Some¬ 
times we must fight together,” 
Thuan told the villagers. 

Then one morning Thuan and 
his team came to the village drag¬ 
ging a prisoner, a young South Viet- 
n.imese army officer. Three of 
Thuan’s men lashed him to the flag¬ 
pole. “Comrades, come here,” 
Thuan shouted. “I want to show 
you an enemy of the people.” The 
villagers gathered round curiously. 
“This man,” Thuan said, “is Lieu¬ 
tenant Nguyen Dinh Thao, the U.S. 
lackeys' district chief. We caught 
him last night while he and his men 
were raiding a hamlet not far from 
here. They were arresting all the 
young men to put in the puppet 
army and stealing rice from the 
people. He must pay his penalty.” 

One of Thuan’s men unsheathed 
a dagger, stepped in front of the 
struggling ofneer and spat in his 
face. Then, with a series of swift 
strokes, he plunged the knife into 
the'man’s belly five times. 

The days passed at A., and life 
underwent more changes. Soon, 
Thuan made his next bid—his 
boldest so far. “It is not enough to 
be able to hide from the aggressor,” 
he told the villagers. “When we 
can, we must hurt him. It is our 
duty to defend our fatherland by 
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force.” He turned to Due, a young 
villager. “I want you to gather the 
village defence squad for an impor¬ 
tant secret meeting tonight. It is 
time for us to prove ourselves.” 

Due grinned and saluted, proud 
of his status. 

At eight o’clock that night, Due 
and nine other frightened but ex¬ 
cited village militia boys arrived at 
the hut that Thuan had designated. 
Inside, a single candle flickered. 
Thuan and two other men dressed 
like him, both strangers, stood be¬ 
side a large table on which an 
enormous tray filled with mud had 
been placed. Miniature buildings, 
walls and watchtowers had been 
built of mud in the tray; rows of 
bamboo toothpicks marked fences 
and barricades. The whole creation 
was an exact model of a South Viet¬ 
namese government outpost, com¬ 
plete with miniature flag. 

The Plan. Thuan greeted them. 
‘‘Ah, my friends, two of our com¬ 
rades from the People’s Army have 
joined me tonight to help explain 
some business we have in hand. But 
why do you look so serious ? This is 
a joyful occasion. If you act like the 
revolutionary soldiers you now are, 
your mission will be completely 
successful. And you will have good 
wcap)ons as your reward. 

“There is one thing you muk 
remember, though. From now on, 
everything you do must be in 
secret. If you betray your comrades 
through cowardice or malice or bv 
accident, the Liberation Front will 
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deal with you as traitors. The dis¬ 
trict chief we brought to your ham¬ 
let was a traitor to the people. Do 
not forget what you saw.” 

Thuan turned the meeting over 
to one of the strangers, who spoke 
in a hard, nasal voice about the 
model on the table. He described the 
outpost in minute detail. 

“Our plan is simple,” he said. 
“But it depends on strict discipline, 
silence and cartiouflage. We shall 
take two sampans, approaching the 
hamlet from opposite directions. 
Tlic sampans will slop 200 metres 
from the post, and we shall crawl 
the rest of the way. Three of you 
will have wire cutters, with which 
you will make corridors through 
the barbed wire at three different 
points. Three others will carry ex¬ 
plosive charges through the fence 
and place them against the towers. 

“At exactly 2 a.m., the fuses will 
be lit. When the charges go off, you 
will wait while three of us from 
the People’s Army clean out the 
running dogs with machine guns. 
When we give the signal, you will 
all go over the wall into the post and 
finish off with your daggers any¬ 
one who is left. Carry off everything 
that is valuable. Besides their 
wc apons, they have a radio we want. 
We also want their documents, 
money and food.” 

The lecturer paused and looked 
round. “From this moment on, you 
are under the discipline of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Armed Forces,” he said. 

The group left«the hut and 
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marched along a dark trail to a 
clearing where a fulhscale dummy 
post had been marked out on the 
ground. Stakes and lengths of string 
marked the outline or the towers, 
moats and walls. A canal ran near 
by, and all night long Thuan, the 
two strangers and the ten recruits 
practised the planned assault on 
the dummy post. After each re¬ 
hearsal one of the strangers would 
make a critique of the exercise. 
Finally, the instructors were satis¬ 
fied, and the recruits marched home 
to bed. They were under orders to 
sleep all day, since the real a-itack 
was planned for the next night. 

Two mornings later, as a glaring 
red sun was just slanting up over 
the flat horizon, the ten recruits 
straggled back into A. Their black 
clothing was torn to rags, but each 
one was grinning broadly and carry¬ 
ing a brand-new weapon. The 
enemy post had been wiped out 
without a single Liberation Front 
casualty. Mothers and sisters rushed 
to embrace their returning soldier 
boys. Each had a story to tell, and 
each was strutting like a peacock 
with his new weapon. All were 
ready for a new operation. 

But now, of course, the village 
would have to prepare for reprisals 
“from government forces. Thuan 
and his team stepped up the lectures 
and meetings ana a work schedule 
was mapped out for every resident 
of the hamlet. Big clay pots were 
buried up to their lids for use as air¬ 
raid shelters. Secret hiding places 


were dug under most of the hamlet. 
One large hiding place could be en¬ 
tered only by diving into the canal 
and swimming through an under¬ 
water tunnel in the bank. The 
roomy hiding place had air vents 
skilfully concealed by bushes. 

The Combat Hamlet. Thuan 
personally supervised the building 
of a large underground chamber 
with a bell-shaped roof pierced by 
three apertures above ground, each 
facing in a different direction. 
Thuan was very fussy about the ex¬ 
act shaping of the interior of this 
chamber: the shape of the walls 
would amplify sounds coming 
through the apertures in such a way 
that a sentry inside could hear an 
approaching helicopter as far as 15 
miles away and tell exactly the 
direction from which it was coming. 

So, little by little, A. became a 
Viet Cong “combat hamlet.” There 
were villagers who didn’t like the 
idea; older people, especially, were 
afraid that all these preparations 
would expose the hamlet to war. But 
it was too late to object. Thuan’s 
group was in control. Every man, 
woman and child was somehow 
committed to the new way of life. 

Everyone was now organized into 
cells. There were self-defence cells 
for the men, first-aid cells for the 
women, flag-making cells for the 
children, building cells, agricultural 
cells and, above all, political-study 
ccllsi Nearly every cell included one 
member from Thuan’s group, who 
kept an eye on activities. 
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In all this time, a period of a 
year or so, the National Liberation 
Front was unhindered in its work at 
A. The self-defence cell, initially 
only ten recruits, grew to more than 
50 men under arms, all of whom 
participated in oecasional forays on 
government posts. 

The Guerrillas. Due and a few 
others eventually left the hamlet. 
They had been spotted by NLF 
talent scouts as tough, reliable sol¬ 
diers, and had been asked to join 
the regional liberation guerrillas 
who ranged throughout the prov¬ 
ince, assigned more important mis¬ 
sions than knocking out isolated 
enemy posts. They specialized in big 


ambushes, often taking on even 
enemy armoured columns. 

In the village, several transistor 
radios were kept tuned to “Libera¬ 
tion Radio,” the secret Viet Cong 
transmitter in Tay Ninh Province. 
News reports each day gave glow¬ 
ing accounts of victories by the 
Front against Saigon forces and the 
Americans. Reports also told of 
ghastly atrocities being committed 
by the Americans: disembowelling 
women, violating children, eating 
the livers of peasants, spreading 
poison over crops. There was news, 
too, of NLF support from the out¬ 
side world. The English aristocrat. 
Lord Bertrand Russell, had come 


Among Western experts on guerrilla warfare, perhap.s none possesses 
more impressive credentials than Sir Robert Thompson, until recently 
head of tW British Advisory Mission to South Vietnam. For most of his 
adult life, Thompson has been either a guerrilla or a guerrilla fighter. 
During the Second World War, he operated behind Japanese lines in 
Burma. Later, he commanded the first official British anti-guerrilla unit 
in Malaya, and helped devise the "strategic hamlet” operation that was 
largely responsible for suppression of the communist uprising there. In 
1961, at the request of the late President Ngo Dinh Diem, Sir Robert went 
to South Vietnam as an "ideas man” on counter insurgency tactics and 
stayed on in that capacity for nearly four years. Recently Sir Robert dis¬ 
cussed the Vietnamese war with Netvsweel^s Frank Melville. Extracts 
from their conversation: 

Q. You have said that the war in Vietnam could be lost within a year. 
How so? 

A. The Viet Cong have over the last two years established, for the limi¬ 
ted purposes required by insurgents, control over the great majority of the 
country’s villages and hamlets. At the same time they have eroded the 
government and produced an unstable situation in Saigon. Unless the 
momentum of their advance is halted at this stage, there is grave risk that 
cither the morale of the South Vietnamese forces or the whole of the South 
Vietnamese Government will collapse under the strain. 
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out against the imperialists in Viet¬ 
nam. Even American university 
students in New York were demon¬ 
strating in favour of the Vietnamese 
National Liberation Front. 

So, all in all, it looked from A. as 
if things were pretty well buttoned 
up for the National Liberation 
Front. In any case, A. was now pre¬ 
pared to fight the imperialists and 
their lackeys to the death. Thuan’s 
mission had succeeded. 

1 ’hc end of the story was predict* 
able. One afternoon South Vietnam¬ 
ese forces attacked and destroyed 
A. I went along on the attack, and I 
saw Thuan’s shattered body among 
many villagers who fell. Next to 


his body I found a blood-stained 
pocket notebook with his name in¬ 
side. The book was meticulously 
written in long-hand, and obviously 
had been* dictated by an instructor 
from a handbook on insurrection. 

The hamlet had fought well, and 
its defenders managed to shoot 
down three American helicopters. 
All the huts in the village were 
burnt down, but the artillery and 
bombs never touched the under¬ 
ground hiding places. Thus many 
of the vnilitia escaped into the forest 
to fight another day. When Saigon 
troops came in, they found, as usual, 
only women and childiren and a 
handful of old men. 


Q. What about President Johnson’s, decision to commit U.S. ground 
troops to Vietnam ? 

A. I think it was unavoidable that American combat troops should be 
committed in order to raise the morale of the Vietnamese forces on which 
this war depends. It has become necessary to commit larger-scalc forces 
because the Viet Cong guerrilla units over the past few years have ex¬ 
panded from platoons to companies and battalions and can now even 
operate at regimental combat-team strength. 

Q. Do you see any chance that U.S. bombing of North Vietnam can 
force Hanoi to the bargaining table? 

A. I think the effects will be limited to raising the morale of the South 
Vietnamese and slowing down infiltration from the North. 

Q. Could there be a political solution in Vietnam that avoided an even¬ 
tual communist take-over? 

A. At the moment I do not see either Hanoi or the Viet Cong agreeing 
to any political solution that forced them to surrender what they have 
already gained. 

Q. How long do yoif think the U.$. will have to fight in Vietnam? 

A. It took 12 years in Malaya, and Britain was in a more advantageous 
position than the Americans in Vietnam. I do not think it would be a wild 
estimate to say that it may be necessary to soldier on for at least five years. 

—Ntv>fv>0tk 
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The oldest excuse in the world—but 
can it possibly be true? 


“I Dicuri 

Know He 
Was Married 



9 9 


By Chester Crowell 


A SK ANY woman if she thinks she 
yL\ can tell, after a brief ac- 
1 M. quaintance, whether a man 
is married or single and she will 
assure you that she can. Indeed, nine 
women out of ten would consider 
the question stupid, like asking the 
difference between blue and green. 

Nevertheless, when a scandal 
comes out, one of the standard alibis 
of the woman is, “I didn’t know he 
was married.” And the alibi does 
work. 

Undoubtedly some married men 
succeed in passing themselves off as 
single, but 1 shall have to see one 
perform the trick before I can be¬ 
lieve implicidy that it is possible. No 
matter how many affairs a man may 
have had, he remains—even to my 
poor, astigmatic, male eyes—halt- 
baked until he has experienced 


marriage. And women are vasdy 
keener judges than any man could 
possibly be. They pay more atten¬ 
tion. The first thing they want to 
know about a man is whether he 
is married or not, and he lets them 
know with about the third Bicker 
of his eyelid. 

I recall an amusing lunch engage¬ 
ment with a woman who was in¬ 
troduced to me over the telephone. 
We met to discuss an important 
contract. 

As it happened we ordered a 
meat dish garnished with spinach. 
By the time this arrived, we were 
both keenly interested in our con¬ 
versation. I noticed that the spinach 
was prepared in a way my wife 
doesn’t like, and absent-mindedly 
following our custom'I took all of 
it. There was a cqrtain cut of meat 


Condensed from Plain Teik 
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which my wife prefers and I care¬ 
fully served that on to my guest’s 
plate. 

When she poured out the coffee, I 
noticed that she placed one lump of 
sugar in her cup and three in mine. 
I never take three lumps. 

We were both talking furiously 
while all this went on but when she 
handed me my cup we stopped— 
and laughed. 

“You’re married, aren’t you?’’ 
she remarked. • 

“Yes,” I answered. “And so are 
you,” as I fished out the .oggy 
lumps of sugar. 

Several years ago I made a sea trip 
alone. After my first meal I retired 
to the smoking-room. On the deck, 
just outside, I noticed some children 
playing. Presently one of these chil¬ 
dren, a pretty little girl of about 
three years of age, appeared in the 
doorway. 

Immediately the men called out 
greetings to her but she didn’t come 
in; she stood there looking them 
over appraisingly. I recognized 
the expression at once. That child 
wanted something and was trying to 
pick out the man who would under¬ 
stand. 

Her eyes met mine and immedi- 
'ately she stepped into the room, 
came straight to me, then turned 
her back and with a familiar baby 
gesture showed me thaf her panties 
were hanging by one button. 

She didn’t have to be a mind 
reader to know that I had met 
babies and their needs. The way I 


looked at her must have shown that 
quite plainly. I gave the requisite 
attention and she scampered back to 
her gang unmindful of the laughter 
in the smoking-room. Every man 
there knew I was a father. 

I have been told that married 
people sometimes decide to be single 
for the duration of a voyage. I 
wonder how many of them get away 
with it. 

For instance, later on that same 
trip, 1 was conscripted to make a 
fourth at bridge. 'The other players 
were two young women and a 
young man, all of us just ac¬ 
quainted. When I joined them we 
mumbled names in the usual man¬ 
ner. Then w'e began to play. From 
time to time I would catch the 
women studying either me or the 
other man. They were deciding 
whether or not we were married. 
Women, old or young, married or 
single, always do that; it is their 
favourite sport. 

I recall that occasion rather vivid¬ 
ly because I had never before ob¬ 
served so clearly the difference 
between the questioning gaze of a 
girl and of a married woman. 

One of those women was mar¬ 
ried: the brunette, 1 judged, because 
she looked me over as one inspects 
a familiar object. The other’s gaze 
was more alert and intent, like that 
of a child at the zoo. 1 noticed 
another thing, too: the married 
woman liked her husband. A mar¬ 
ried woman who likes her husband 
is much more attractive to men than 
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one who tioesn’t. The reason is ob¬ 
vious : she feels friendly towards his 
sex. 

It’s much easier to like a woman 
w'ho contidenlly expects the best of 
you than one who has been soured 
by unpleasant experiences. 

7 ’he married woman who instinc¬ 
tively likes men because she likes her 
husband not only makes Friends for 
herself but performs the interesting 
mir.ule of making all her men 
friends like each other. Socially she 
is humanity’s highest achievement. 

You will have inferred from these 
remarks that I liked my brunette 
bridge partner. I did. And not being 
devoid of male vanity I was Mattered 
by little evidences that she liked me. 
In short we were having a pleasant, 
mild flirtation. Not so the other 
pair. It was evident that they liked 
each other; yet they could not corh- 
municate until thev had made some 
blunt declaration. 

At the conclusion of our play 
Sf)mcone suggested that the intro¬ 
ductions be repeated. To my amaze¬ 
ment the brunette was “Miss” and 
the other was “Mrs.” I simply 
couldn’t believe it. But 1 made no 
comment, and our talk turned to 
books. 

Now it is an unfortunate fact that 
you can’t get a great deal more out 
of a book than you bring to it. As I 


listened to the young women’s com¬ 
ments on books it again seemed to 
me that the brunette was the mar¬ 
ried woman and that the one I had 
identified in my own mind as “the 
big girl” was single. She spoke of 
just those passages in books that I 
should expect to interest a single 
girl; she had apparently not noticed 
the humour or pathos that would 
impress a marHed man or woman. 

While we were talking an elderly 
gl'ntleman joined our party and 
said. “Bedtime, young lady.” The 
“big girl’s” father. The cat was out 
of the bag. She confessed. Pretend¬ 
ing to be a young wife amused her. 
And later I found that the “Miss” 
was a married woman who used the 
“Miss” because she was the owner 
of a business run under her maiden 
name. She told me that it had taken 
her about ten seconds to see that I 
was married. 

Men, you see, arc utter failures as 
deceivers of women. I have even 
heard them quote their wives while 
in the midst of a flirtation! I’d like to 
watcK some bright lad while he de- 
;eives'a woman. Mind you, I don’t 
assert that it can’t be done. But I 
have never seen it done and I never 
expect to. 

Whenever I hear a woman say: 
“I didn’t know he was married,” 

I roar with laughter. 




a man 


iGN in a school corridor: 

I* 


'It is easier to build a boy thal! it is to mend 
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Prayers for Everyday 

CoUected by John McCombf 
Exci-utive Secretary, Ameritan Bible Society 

*‘Hoiv do you pray^ Do you use special prayers zvhen you 
are by yourself? fVhen you are zvith your family? 'Are 
there a fezv prayers that mean a great deal to you?” A 
friend asked me these questions not long ago. Here are 
the prayers I sent him. Some of them are like the throzv of 
a javelin; some hare the slozvpozve? of a breaking sunrise; 
all of them help to provide what my family calls our 
^‘invisible means of support.” 


FOR THE INNER MAN 

Give me beauty in the inward soul, for outward beauty I’m not 
likely to have. May I reckon the wise to be wealthy and those who 
need the least to be most like the gods. —Socraut 

FOR COURAGE 

O God, let me not turn coward before the difEculties of the day or 
prove recreant to its duties. Let me not lose faith in my fellow men. 
Keep me sweet and sound of heart, in spite of ingratitude, treachery 
or meanness. Preserve me from minding little stings or giving 
them. —Anonymout 

FOR SERENITY 

Slow me down* Lord! Ease the pounding of my heart by the 
quietening of my mind. Steady my hurried pace with the vision of 
the eternal reach of time. Give me, amid the confusion of my day, 
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the calmness of the everlasting hills. Inspire me to send my roots 
deep into the soil of life’s enduring values that I may^grow toward 
the stars of my greater destiny. —Author Unknown 

FOR A HUSBAND’S GUIDANCE 

Lord, place Your hands on his shoulder. Whisper Your voice in 
his ear. Put Your love in his heart. Help him to fulfil Your plan 
for his life. —Prayer of a Wife 

FOR PEACE 

() Lord, make us instruments of Thy peace. Where there is 
hatred, let us sow love; where there is injury, pardon; where there 
is discord, union; where there is doubt, faith; where there is de.spair, 
hope; where there is darkness, light; and where there is sadness, 

joy. — St. Francis of Assisi 

FOR ZEST 

Teach us, good Lord, to serve 

Thee as Thou deservest; to FOR SIMPLICITY 

give and not to count the cost; Lord, temper with tranquillity 

to fight and not to heed the My manifold activity, 

wounds; to toil and not to seek That I may do my work for Thee 

for rest; to labour and not to Jn ^rery great simplicity, 

ask for any reward save that of —Author Unknown 

knowing that we do Thy will. 

—Author Unknown 

FOR A SPIRIT OF SERVICE 

O Thou who art the Light of the minds that know Thee, the Life 
of the souls that love Thee and the Strength of the wills that serve 
Thee, help us so to know Thee that we may truly love Thee, so to 
love Thee that we may fully serve Thee, whom to serve is perfect 
freedom. — Author Unknown 
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CLEVITE TT AND MICRO bearings 

handle more power with precision performance 

l^or all engines designed for many uses 
CLEVITE bearings are meant to fit and func¬ 
tion Tough , dur able and long resistant to cor¬ 
rosion, CLEVITE bearings bring tr ue ec onomy 
with high quality. In bearings CLEVITE means 
class. 
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How to make a trip 
toEurope- 
the easy way. 





"Jgt “ Some people have to 
be in Europe fast. 

Others have plenty of time and 
want to make many stopovers along 
the way—for business wtt/pleasure. 

Whatever your needs, next time 
you’re travelling to Europe, fly with 
the world's most experienced air¬ 
line. It’s a great convenience. 

Here’s why it makes sense. 

Pan Am leaves for Europe from 
both Calcutta and New Delhi. Pan 
Am has westbound flights to many 
of the major cities in Europe. And 
Pan Am can write your ticket to any 
European destination. When you 
fly to Europe with Pan Am you 
don’t have to change planes. You’re 
at your destination in a matter of 
hours. 

Westbound travellers with time to 
spare can squeeze in many extra 
cities at no extra fare, when they fly 
with Pan Am. 

On a Pan Am ticket to London, for 
example, you can stop off in places 
like Karachi, Beirut, Istanbul, 
Vienna, Munich and Frankfurt 
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without adding to the price of your 
round-trip ticket. 

Keep in mind that a Pan Am Jet 
Economy ticket Round the World 
from Calcutta actually costs only 
Rs. 29 more than a return first-class 
to London. On a Round the World 
ticket you get to see the U.S.A.— 
20 cities border to border, by 
domestic airline, at no extra fare. 
And Hawaii by Pan Am on your 
way home. 

Everywhere you go in the U.S.A., 
Pan Am has bargains waiting—on 
hotels, ground travel, sightseeing. 

All along the way you’ll bask 
in splendid service, rave about 
the cuisine—by MaxinCs of Paris, 
and best of all, you’ll have a good 
feeling knowing you’ve chosen the 
very best. 

Call your Pan Am Travel Agent. 
Or call Pan Am. We have offices at 
Calcutta, New Delhi, Bombay and 
Madras. 

Woildls most experienced airline 

First on the Pacific First on the Atlantic 

First in Latin America re First ’Round the World 





Master 
of the 
Mountain 
Peaks 

By George Kent and John Reddy 

Walter Bonatti, 
**the greatest mountain 
climber of all time” 
pushes human courage 
and endurance to the 
utmost—and comes 
oxit on top 


AS Di’SK fell last February 20, 
/A hundreds of the inhabitants 
X A.of the Swiss village of Zer¬ 
matt left their houses and clustered 
in silent groups along tlie main 
street. There was a current of anxi¬ 
ety in the air. They were waiting 
for a signal, all e)es riveted on the 
mighty Matterhorn, the brooding. 




triangular mountain peak that 
dominates their village. 

A century earlier, an Englishman, 
Edward Whymper, had been the 
first to climb to the top of this 
14,690-foot mountain, thereby 
launching the sport of A 1 pine climb¬ 
ing. *51006 then, tens of thousands of 
climbers had come to Zermatt to 
scale its heights, usually by the rela¬ 
tively easy southern approach. But 
now the great Italian Alpinist, 

• See "A Mjn and a Mountain,” The 
Reuder’a Digest for July 1965. 
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Walter Bonatti, was attempting 
wh.it experienced climbers called 
“the impossible”—a direttisstma, a 
direct iseent of the sheer, ice- 
sheathed northern face of the moun¬ 
tain, a route so perpendicular that 
guides spoke* of it as “the route a 
drop of water would take ” Never 
before h.id one man attempted this 
spear str ught, 3,550-foot climb in 
the dead of winter 
For two days the people of Zer¬ 
matt hid trained their binoculars 
and telescopes on the tiny hgurt as 
he inched his way upwards Clad in 
a yellow windbrcaktr, knee-high 
red gaiters and a red stoeking-cap, 
he looked like some exotic insect 
climbing an immense white wall 
Silently the villagers waited for 
Honatti’s nightly signal a green 
flaic if he was going on, a red one 
if he was turning back Precisely at 
eight o’tlcKk, a faint are of green 
light shone high on the mountain¬ 
side Bonatti was not giving up 
Bivouacked at 12,144 feet, with 
the lights of Zermatt twinkling far 
below, Bonatti lay shivering in his 
“bed”—a hammock suspended in 
space by ropes attached to two pi 
tons* driven into the rock wall. If 
a piton worked loose or the rope 
snapped, he would plunge to his 
death on the Piefmatten Glacier 
more than half a mile below. 
Bonatti melted some snow with his 
alcohol burner, made a cup of coffee 

* A piton IS a steel spike with an eye on the 
end to which a snap hook *ind a rope can be 
attiched Driven into a crack or crevice, it la 
the essential tool of the Alpinist 
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and ate a few mouthfuls of biscuit 
and dried chamois meat. 

The cold was penetratine. Bo- 
natti’s sun goggles had cracked in 
the sub-zero temperature, leaving 
him half-blinded as icy gusts beat 
against the clitf. His fingers were 
swollen, cracked and bleeding—he 
climbed much of the time without 
mittens, preferring to feel each rock 
prf)jcction and crevice with his bare 
hands, to test its strength. Often he 
had to smash the ice above with his 
axe before he could find a place to 
hook his fingers or anchor a piton. 

To keep his feet from freezing to¬ 
night, he would have to do the same 
thing he had done the previous 
night: force himself to stay awake 
and, by drumming his feet against 
the mountainside, keep the blood 
circulating in them. He had now 
gone 38 hours without proper sleep. 

The next day, his third, Bonatti 
grimly clawed his way upwards. It 
was then that he felt loneliest, and 
he talked to the teddy bear given to 
him by a friend’s son for luck. 
Finally, so exhausted that he could 
scarcely see, he found a small niche 
for his final bivouac. There he dozed 
fitfully, knowing that the morrow 
would bring an end to his trial—one 
wayor another. 

• At first light on the fourth day, 
Bonatti looked above him. Unable 
to see the summit, he cljeckcd his 
pocket altimeter and reckoned that 
there were 1,240 feet left to climb. 
But this was up a treacherous stretch 
of icy, overhanging rock that would 


certainly drain his last reserves of 
strength. To lighten his pack (it 
weighed 66 pounds at the start of 
the climb) for the final assault, he 
jettisoned most of his remaining 
provisions and secondary equip¬ 
ment. 

At 3.12 that afternoon spectators 
in small planes and helicopters hov¬ 
ering near the summit saw a mov¬ 
ing, triumphant sight. Bonatti had 
surmounted the last overhang on 
his route and was standing at the 
base of a short snowficld that slanted 
upwards towards the Matterhorn’s 
pinnacle. He gazed for a long 
moment at the six-foot iron cross 
erected at the crest as a memorial to 
the scores of Alpinists who have lost 
their lives on the mountain. Then, 
as if hypnotized, he staggered 
through the snow towards the cross, 
his arms out-stretched. Reaching it, 
he knelt and embraced it. 

Walter Bonatti had conquered. 
The most daring climb in the his¬ 
tory of Alpine climbing—79 hours 
of superhuman effort—was over. 

Bonatti’s direttissima conquest of 
the north face of the Matterhorn 
established him as the world’s great- 
e.st living Alpinist. The French 
newspaper Le Figaro hailed him as 
the greatest of all time. Elsewhere in 
the European Press the 35-year-old 
Italian was called “the bravest of the 
brave,” “the climberwithout equal,” 
“the god of the mountains.” 

Even before his Matterhorn tri¬ 
umph, Bonatti’s climbing feats had 
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made his name legendary. He had 
scaled all the major walls and 
peaks in the Mont Blanc massif, 
and bla/.ed trails for many new and 
more difficult routes of ascent. He 
had climbed the highest peaks in the 
Peruvian Andes of South America. 
When only 23, he was chosen to be a 
member of the Italian expedition 
that reached the top of K-2, the 
Himalayan mountain which, at 
28,250 feet, is second only to Mount 
Everest as the highest in the world. 

The Bonatti climbing career has 
been filled with harrowing ordeals 
and miraculous escapes. In 1956, 
while he was struggling up Mont 
Blanc by way of a peak called the 
Poire, two of his three companions 
died of cold and exhaustion. Bonatti 
himself plunged 60 feet into a crev¬ 
asse while crossing a gl.icicr and 
wound up dangling head down 
from a rope attached to a compan¬ 
ion. Though suffering from frost¬ 
bitten feet, the companion braced 
himself and held fast—whereupon 
Bonatti climbed hand over hand up 
the rope to safety. 

One of Bonatti’s most hair-raising 
experiences occurred during the 
ascent of K-2. A Hunza guide sud¬ 
denly went mad from cold and ex¬ 
haustion, and began runningamuck, 
brandishing an ice-axe. Bonatti 
tackled the frenzied man repeatedly 
and held him in the snow. Once he 
stopped the guide from stepping ofT 
a precipice. Finally, they both strug¬ 
gled back to a camp 1,500 feet below. 

Bonatti’s extraordinary courage. 


endurance and ingenuity have al¬ 
ways pulled him through tight spots 
where other climbers have died or 
gone mad. A striking example oc¬ 
curred in 1955, during a climb up 
the south-west shoulder of the Petit 
Dru, a 12,244-foot red-rock peak 
near Mont Blanc. Twice before he 
had attempted to scale it with other 
climbers; both times they had been 
forced back, once by an avalanche 
that almost swept them to their 
deaths. After a third try, an unsuc¬ 
cessful solt) attempt, Bonatti decided 
to try once more—again alone. 

Bad luck dogged him from the 
outset. The first day he smashed a 
finger while driving a piton into 
the rock face. Despite the pain, he 
continued to claw his way up the 
sheer, ice-covered rock. That eve¬ 
ning he found that a piton in his 
knapsack had pierced his alcohol 
burner. I lalf his food supply was 
soaked with alcohol and had to be 
thrf)wn away. More serious, he now 
had no way to melt snow and make 
a warming drink of cofTee or tea. 

Four days later came his severest 
test. Hanging from a rope attached 
to a piton, he had swung round a 
bulge on the rock face and landed 
on a narrow ledge. The overhang 
above him was so great, however, 
that is was impossible to scale it. 
And he could sec no way either to 
descend directly or to retrace his 
original route. Meanwhile, in front 
of him stretched a chasm 40 feet 
wide and unknown thousands of 
feet deep. Bonatti closed his eyes 
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in silent prayer, then began to 
stutly his predicament with detach¬ 
ment. He had outwitted death 
many times before; perhaps he 
could do it again. 

On the other side of the chasm 
he saw several small rock spurs 
slicking up like fingers. Could he 
possibly catch a weighted rope be¬ 
tween them? And if he could,would 
the spurs be strong enough to hold 
him if he swung over? There was 
no choice but to try. 

Bonatti weighted one end of his 
rope with rings and pitons. Then 
he tossed the weighted end across 
the void. It missed the spurs. He 
tried again. Again he missed. It 
took him ten tries to get the rope’s 
end caught between two of the 
spurs. But when he tugged, the rope 
broke loose. He kept trying. Finally 
it caught again. He gave the rope a 
hard pull. It held. 

Now Bonatti held his breath and 
swung out into space, clinging 
tightly to the rope. For an instant 
he had the feeling that he would 
keep on dropping. Then, suddenly, 
there was a jerk, and he found him¬ 
self thrashing about like a trout at 
the end of a fishing line. The rock 
spurs had held firm! 

Now, gently, he pulled himself up 
hand over hand until he reached a 
narrow ledge affording a foothold. 
The worst hurdle was over. He was 
across the chasm. 

But other difficulties remained. 
Soon afterwards, as he was trying to 
drive a piton into the rock-face, a 
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huge chunk of rock broke off and 
struck his leg. Though his leg be¬ 
came numbed, he kept on climbing. 
Finally, after six days and five 
nights, he reached the summit—the 
first and only man to climb it alone. 
Today this south-west route to the 
top of the Petit Dm is named the 
Bonatti Pillar in his honour. 

Why does Walter Bonatti under¬ 
go almost unbearable hardships and 
risk his life to climb mountain 
peaks? One explanation is that the 
mountains hold a mystical attrac¬ 
tion for him. In one of his books 
he has written, “I believe in the les¬ 
sons nature can teach us. Therefore 
I am convinced that the mountain 
with her beauty and severe laws is 
now more than ever one of the best 
schools of character. Up there on the 
mountain one truly learns to suffer 
—and endure. Real Alpine climbing 
is a struggle and a victory within 
ourselves.’’ 

It is not that Bonatti is fearless. 
Rather, climbing brings him the ex¬ 
altation of facing raw fear and con¬ 
quering it. His triumph is the 
spiritual life that he gets from driv¬ 
ing his body to achievements beyond 
ordinary human capacity. “Beware 
if you GO not experience fear in the 
mountains,’’ he says. “Not to feel 
fear deprives you of the supreme 
joy of mastering it.’* 

Bonatti, who makes his living 
by writing and lecturing, never 
star6 a climb tmtil he has spent 
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weeks rigorously preparing for it. 
In the case of the Matterhorn, he 
planned months ahead, studying 
maps and photographs, reading 
studies of the rock strata. Through¬ 
out January and February he did^ 
handstands and headstands, and 
swung on parallel bars, to make his 
5 foot 0 inch, ii-stone body strong 
and supple; squeezed rubber balls, 
and grip machines to strengthen his 
fingers; did slaloms on skis to forti¬ 
fy his ankles. To harden himself 
against the bitter cold, he spent ten 
nights sleeping out of doors in sub- 
freezing temperatures. (Bonatti’s 
heart beats 40 times to the minute 
compared with the average 75, and 
his white corpuscles renew them¬ 
selves more rapidly than those of « 
the ordinary man. These facts help 
explain his stamina and his relative 
imperviousness to cold.) 

And every day, on a 1,000-foot- 
high mountain wall (which he calls 
his “gymnasium”) not far from his 
home at Courmayeur, in the Italian 
Alps, he practised climbing up, 
down and across the steep surface in 
all kinds of weather. On such prac¬ 
tice climbs he disregards pitons and 
other aids. Clinging by nis fingers 


to the smallest cracks and faults, 
gripping the rock wall with his mus¬ 
cular legs, he climbs with a grace 
and skill that make it look easy. 

When the moment to begin a real 
climb arrives, Bonatti is thoroughly 
prepared, not just physically but 
mentally. “While preparing for the 
Matterhorn climb F lived as if I 
were in a state of grace,” he wrote 
later. “I saw in my dreams a more 
beautiful, more living, more inviting 
Matterhorn.” 

As Bonatti descended the Matter¬ 
horn after his epic climb (he used 
the easy southern route going 
down), planes swooped over him, 
dipping their wings in salute. When 
he reached Zermatt, he was wel¬ 
comed with bands and fireworks as 
an all-conquering hero. Congratu¬ 
lations were showered on him from 
all over the world. 

Not long afterwards. President 
Saragat of Italy presented him with 
a gold medal struck in his honour. 
Accompanying it was a citation that 
moved Bonatti to tears. It read: 
“Walter Bonatti has become a sym¬ 
bol of the superiority of the spirit of 
man over material things.” 


Fares Please 

<=»^New York City taxi driver told a passenger: “I get two kinds of fares. 
One kind says, ‘Take me to Grand Central Station.’ Him I don’t talk to. 
The other kind says, ‘Please take me to Grand Central Station.’ I know 
I can talk to him. It’s funny how that little word makes the difference 
between a stuffed shirt and a friend.” * —Charlie Rice 
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It zcas a dampening experience for all concerned 

The Car in 
the Swimming Pool 


By Arnold Benson 


I N 1953 my brother and I, both 
single at the time, bought a 
new car. It was the colour of 
cream-of-iomato soup, had white- 
wall tyres, a fixed arm-rest and over¬ 
drive. 

We put mileage on the car for 
two months, uneventfully, until a 
’X)ld winter night when we were 


on our way home from visiting 
some friends. It was between two 
and three on a dark Sunday morn¬ 
ing; my brother was driving with 
skill and determination, and 1 was 
twisting the radio dial. 

1 had just about given up the 
radio when we hit sc»nething on 
my side of the car—^a guardrail, we 


Condensed from Sports illustrated 
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discovered later—and swerved ob¬ 
liquely across the road; I was aware 
that we were bouncing along some 
unimproved terrain for quite a 
distance. Then the nose of the car 
was down, and water was coming 
in. Very cold water. 

“Hold your breath,” I told my 
brother. I am older and therefore 
the clearer headed. 

When the car came to rest, gently, 
it was full of water to the roof. I 
tried to open the door on my side, 
found It jammed from whatever we 
had hit, and turned to see how my 
brother was doing. He had turned 
oFF the ignition, taken the keys and 
departed, thoughtfully leaving his 
door open. 

1 swam out, and up to the surface 
of what was probably the biggest 
and certainly the coldest private 
swimming pool I’d ever swum in. 
My brother’s wet, angry head was a 
few feet away, and we swam the 
few yards to the diving board and 
pulled ourselves out. 

We stood for a moment, shiver¬ 
ing and gasping, but filled with ad¬ 
miration. Tne car’s headlights were 
still on. The water was very clear, 
and under eight feet of it the white¬ 
wall tyres and tomato-soup shade 
of the car contrasted nicely with the 
duck-egg blue of the pool’s sides. 

We made for the house nearest 
to the pool. The people were not at 
home. The baby-sitter was scared 
and wouldn’t let us in. “For 
heaven’s sake,” I yelled at her 
through the door, “we’re turning 
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into icicles out here. Call the police 
and let us in.” 

She called the police and didn’t 
let us in. We spent five shuddering 
minutes jumping about on the front 
porch to ward off pneumonia, and 
then the owners of the house and 
pool arrived. 

“You’re not going to like this,” 1 
said to the man, “but there’s a car 
in your swimming pool.” 

“Well, let’s get into the house 
where it’s warm,” he said. He be¬ 
haved as if people put cars in his 
swimming pool every night of the 
week. He took us into the down¬ 
stairs games room while his wife 
ran upstairs to find towels and 
something dry. He set three glasses 
on a coffee table and poured three 
brimming shots of whisky. 

“Good luck,” he said, raising his 
glass, and we drank with our new 
friend. 

After a while the police came, and 
we gave them our garbled version 
of the whole affair. When they left, 
they said something about filling in 
forms the next day. By now it was 
four in the morning, but the head¬ 
lights were still shining in the pool. 
The host kept looking out or the 
window at the glow coming from 
the water. My brother asked him 
why there was water in the pool in 
the winter. He sounded a litde 
resentful. 

“I only built the pool last sum¬ 
mer,” the man said. “It’s a do-it- 
yourself triumph, but 1 forgot about 
a drainage systelh.” 
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I phoned some friends who lived 
near by. They had just got back 
from a party and were getting ready 
for bed. My embarrassment was 
deepening. 

“Listen, Bea,” I said, “we drove 
the car into a swimming pool a 
while ago.” 

“Oh, I know the pool. Donald 
will be right there to get you,” she 
said, and hung up. Donald came, 
carrying blankets. 

I woke up in the awful grey day¬ 
light in a room hung with soggy 
clothes, and a soggier brother. Don¬ 
ald was knocking on the door. 

“The police are on the phone,” 
he was saying. 

“You talk to them,” my brother 
said, putting his head under the 
pillow. 

The police officer was calm and 
reasonable, but curious. He wanted 
to know why the headlights were 
still on when he got to the pool. I 
think he had some kind of careless- 
parking charge in mind. I changed 
the subject and asked him if he 
knew anybody who wanted to buy 
a wet motor-car. He didn’t. 

When we went to the pool we 
found a scattering of the curious. 
The owner told us he didn’t know 
what all the fuss was about. Once 


during the war he’d driven an H.Q. 
car into a river in India, into 12 feet 
of water, and he understood these 
things. He also ran a garage and 
knew what kind of equipment was 
needed to raise the vehicle. He 
assured us he’d take care of every¬ 
thing. He walked with us to 
Donald’s car when we were leaving. 

“As soon as summer comes,” he 
said, “let’s have a submersion 
party.” 

, “Good idea,” my brother said 
hollowly, and we left. 

On Monday the local papers car¬ 
ried the story, written by a gifted 
staff humorist, with a two-column 
photograph of the car being hoisted 
from the pool. An uncle of ours 
rang up that night and said when 
he first saw the picture he thought, 
what kind of damn fools would do 
a thing like that.? 

“Then I read the story,” he said, 
“and I knew.” 

We never did have the submer¬ 
sion party, though we still pass the 
pool occasionally. Most of our 
friendly local comedians seem to 
have forgotten about the affair, ex¬ 
cept when the subject of sports-car 
racing comes up. Then someone is 
sure to ask me, “What have you 
been driving in lately?” 


Stick to It! 

e^N THE office cloakroom, late one Friday afternoon, a pretty secretary 
heaved a long sigh and said, “You know, every Friday at this time I feel 
as if the only thing holding me together is hair spray!” * —charlotte Ruueii 
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By Gordon Gaskiil 


A LL DURING the loDg night o£ 
Zjk Na/i occupation, the people 
JL JL of Chartres—and, indeed, of 
France—had held their breath, hop¬ 
ing the Germans would spare the 
mighty Chartres Cathedral, one of 
man’s noblest creations. From time 
to time rumour had warned that the 
Germans might blow it up—either 
to punish the French for their re 
sistance work‘or, when retreating, 
as a cruel gesture of revenge. 


At last, on August i6, 1944, the 
great cathedral’s safety seemed cer¬ 
tain. General Patton’s Third U.S. 
Army was on the edge of Chartres, 
the Germans were falling back and 
the cathedral was still intact. 

Yet on this very day the cathedral 
faced Its greatest peril of the war 
Three guns were trained sc^uarcly 
on It, at point-blank range, under 
the command of a young lieutenant 
determined to blow off, at the very 
least. Its two great spires. And the 
guns were not German, they were 
American. 

The evening before this, and a 
good 50 miles to the west, three 
American war correspondents had, 
almost by accident, become interest¬ 
ed in the fate of Chartres Cathedral 
Clark Lee, Bob Reuben and 1 , at 
Third Army headquarters, had been 
standing, with a crowd of others, 
before the war map which showed 
Patton’s plunging drive across 
France. Everybody else had eves 
only for the great gqal—Pans—^but 
Lee put his finger on a spot about 
half-way between us and Pans and 
said, “Here’s Chartres. I wonder 
what’s happened to the cathedral?” 

The more we talked about it, the 
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more important Lee’s question be 
cam'e Wasn’t Chartres the world's 
finest Gothic cathedral ^ It had been 
built in the thirteenth century, in a 
sfrangc sudden flowering of devo¬ 
tion by rich and poor alike, on the 
site of an earlier church partially 
destroyed by fire. Notre Dame de 
Chartres was dedicated to Mary, and 
possessed a reliquary believed to 

t 



contain the veil she wore when the 
Angel Gabriel announced to her 
that she would be the mother of 
Jesus. Its carvings were of incredible 
beauty, Us rich stained glass perhaps 
the loveliest on earth 

“Let’s hope,” a colonel said to us, 
“that Jerry doesn’t hurt It Of course 
wc won’t, cither, unless absolutely 
necessary In such matters we’re fol¬ 
lowing Eisenhower’s directive to the 
letter ’’ 

General Eisenhower had ordered 
Allied troops to make every effort to 
spare any historic builoing they 
came up against in battle, and never 
to fire on it unless a commander was 
certain the enemy was using it for 
military advantage But only rarely, 
in the fog of battle, can a com¬ 
mander be sure what’s happienmg in 
enemy-held ground. If his men are 
being killed by accurate enemy artil¬ 
lery, he is likely to look with great 
suspicion on any high point where 
an observer may be stationed to 
direct the guns And, in flat land, 
the highest point is likely to be a 
church spire. A few months earlier, 
Allied commanders in Italy, misled 
by faulty intelligence, had decided 
that the Germans must be using the 
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ancient abbey of Monte Cassino, 
crowning a hill that blocked the ad¬ 
vancing forces’ path, as a strong¬ 
hold. Only after Allied bombers had 
destroyed it did the officers learn 
that this was not the case. 

Might something like this happen 
to Chartres, whose spires stand 
more than 350 feet over the sur¬ 
rounding plains? We three decided 
to go .»nd see for ourselves. Early the 
next morning--August 16—we set 
out by jeep. As wc curved out of a 
forest into open country, Lee 
shouted, “There she is!” Far on 
the horizon, the soaring cathedral 
queened it over the flat plain of 
Heauce, like a ship in a calm sea. 
Shortly before notjn wc reached the 

j 

city and within seconds were en¬ 
gulfed by an exultant French crowd. 

Here I came into my own. 
Neither Lee nor Reuben could speak 
French, but I could—of a sort. My 
accent was bad, and Frenchmen had 
trouble hiding a smile when 1 
assaulted their language. But with 
good will they could make out what 
I was trying to say, and, if they 
spoke slowly and looked me in the 
eye, I could understand what they 
were saying. Thus, from the babble 
of the happy Chartrains, I was able 
to get our first solid, dependable 
news of the cathedral. 

’'Mais oiti!” cried a fiercely 
moustached man who looked like a 
pirate but turned out to be a chemist. 
“Tout va bieni Not a stone of it has 
been touched.” The rest nodded 
happily. It was obvious that their 
104 


beloved cathedral was only slightly 
le.ss dear to them than home and 
family. 

The chemist leaped on to our jeep. 
“Allons! 1 will show you a short cut 
to the cathedral.” Something loud 
exploded a few streets away. “Boche 
shells,” he said. “They fall now and 
then, here and there. They seem to 
be aimed at nothing in particular— 
only to harass us.” 

We soon reached the cathedral. It 
was open, and a sexton received us 
as delivering angels. It was dim 
inside the cathedral, a glowing, 
peaceful dimness. Although the pre¬ 
cious stained glass had been re¬ 
moved for safe keeping, all seemed 
well with the ancient shrine. The 
sexton wanted to show us every¬ 
thing, and this could take hours, and 
wc said we’d come back in the after¬ 
noon. Our main quest seemed over, 
and we were now concentrating on 
a less artistic matter—lunch. 

“Let’s find the best hotel in 
town,” Lee said. “War or no war, a 
good hotel can usually rustle up 
something.” 

The proprietress, a middle-aged 
woman who obviously delighted in 
her own cuisine, welcomed us in ec¬ 
stasy. She fumbled eagerly in a 
cupboard and produced a bottle of 
Scotch which she had hidden from 
let Boches and sworn to share with 
the city’s first liberators. We had our 
best lunch for months—afresh eggs, 
salad, sausage. But in- the midst of 
this carefree feast, a Frenchman ran • 
in breathlessly. “The Americans,” 
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THE DAY WE SAVED CHARTRES CATHEDRAL 


he almost sobbed, “are going to shell 
the cathedral!” 

We jumped out of the low win¬ 
dow to get to our jeep faster. A large 
square only a few hundred yards 
from the cathedral was almost filled 
with strangely silent Frenchmen. 
They kept a respectful distance from 
the focus of all eyes—three lank-like 
vehicles mounting snub-nosed guns 
for close-range shelling. Their 
snouts were raised towards the cath¬ 
edral towers. ^ 

Puzzled, we pushed our way 
through the crowd until we reachr-d * 
the young lieutenant in charge of 
the guns. Talking to him vehement¬ 
ly—^but fruitlessly--was a white- 
faced Frenchman in major’s uni¬ 
form. (Later we learned he was a 
reserve officer who had donned 
uniform for this great day.) It was 
quickly obvious that the French¬ 
man knew no word of English, 
and the American knew no word of 
French. 

I asked the lieutenant what was 
up. He pointed to the cathedral and 
said, “The Jerries must have left 
some artillery spotters behind, up 
there. We’re going to knock them 
out.” 

How did he know that German 
spotters were in the cathedral ? 

“Bound to be,” he said. “Can’t 
* you hear those shells falling.^ That 
means they’ve got a spotter some¬ 
where around, and these towers are 
the obvious place.” 

The French major broke in to ask. 
urgently, “Do any of you speak' 


French.?” I replied, modesdy and ac¬ 
curately, “£/« peu.*’ 

“Tell him, for the love of God,” 
he said, “that as a soldier myself I 
realized very well the Americans 
would be suspicious about the cathe¬ 
dral. We organized a guard which, 
for the last three days, has kept close 
watch on it. 1 can assure you that 
there is not one single German in 
the cathedral, and thus there is no 
need to fire on it.” 

I translated all this to the lieu¬ 
tenant. He was not impressed. 
“A-h-h-h,” he said in disgust, “1 
don’t trust him.” 

Though the major did not under¬ 
stand the words, the lieutenant’s 
attitude was all too clear. Now the 
major turned to us and said plead¬ 
ingly, ‘'Mats, messieurs, surely you 
can see this is not observed artillery 
fire!” 

Ignoring us, the lieutenant gave 
his men some orders about loading 
and aiming. From the anxious 
crowd came a low moan of horror, 
and the French major said to me 
desperately, “Tell him that all I ask 
is 20 minutes—only 20 minutes!—to 
take a patrol to the very top of the 
cathedral and thus prove no Ger¬ 
mans are there. He can send some 
of his own men with me.” 

This seemed reasonable enough 
but, after I translated, the lieutenant 
turned to us correspondents with 
narrowed eyes. “What the hell are 
you guys butting in for.?” he ac- 
plodra. “You’re civilians. It’s none 
of your damn business what I do!” 

toy 
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He was absolutely right. Our 
“assimilated” officer’s rank and uni¬ 
form conferred not the slightest 
authority. And yet, rightly or 
wrongly, this seemed to us no time 
to stand on technicalities. 1 told him 
that we were making it our business 
right now. I recalled Eisenhower’s 
clear directive in such a case, which 
ordered him not to fire on the cathe¬ 
dral unless he was sure that the 
enemy was using it militarily, to our 
harm. 

“As of now,” I said, “there is no 
evidence at all that he is using it and 
every evidence that he is not using 
it. Even if you don’t trust this 
Frenchman’s story you ought to 
know that this is not observed fire. 
It’s falling at random. It has not 
yet hit a single American soldier or 
vehicle. It’s hitting and killing 
Frenchmen, not Americans, and yet 
it’s the Frenchmen who insist that 
there’s no German up there guiding 
the fire. Why don’t you let this 
French major settle the matter once 
and for all, and give him the 20 
minutes to take a patrol up there?” 

He didn’t even answer. Then I 
played my trump card—unfairly 
perhaps, but I felt that too much was 
at stake to worry about that now. 

“We’ll take your name, lieu¬ 
tenant,” I said, “and we’ve got good 
witnesses. If you damage this cathe¬ 
dral and if it turns out afterwards, as 
we’re sure it will, that there were no 
Germans up there, wc’Il let the 
whole world know just who the 
trigger-happy guy was who knocked 


down this cathedral—needlessly. 
Furthermore, I’ll take your name 
personally to Eisenhower, and I can 
promise you that you’ll be the sorri¬ 
est lieutenant in the American 
Army.” 

This wasn’t a blufl. I had spent 
several days interviewing Eisen¬ 
hower and had built up a certain 
entree which I could have, and 
would have, Used in this case. 

Glowing with anger, the lieuten¬ 
ant said tightly, “O.K. Twenty 
minutes, but that’s all. I’ll be watch¬ 
ing and waiting, right here.” 

When I translated this, a sigh of 
relief came from the crowd, and the 
French major’s face lit up. He and 
several of his men piled on our jeep, 
and we raced to the cathedral. They 
knew every inch of its confusing 
interior. We split into two parties, 
one for each spire, and we Ameri¬ 
cans followed the group headed by 
the major himself. 

Up, up and up we climbed, dn a 
narrow, endlessly curving staircase 
which soon made us puff and pant 
for breath. Now and then small slit¬ 
like windows looked out, and we 
paused at each, partly to get back 
some breath, partly to wave re¬ 
assuringly to show that—^at least so 
far—we had found no Germans. In 
the square we could see the lieuten¬ 
ant’s three guns, their muzzles still 
trained on the spires. 

At last we climbed as far as any¬ 
body could go, and stood on the 
rough wooden 0oorin^ just under 
the great bells, ihe major had been 
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absolutely right; there was nobody 
here, or in the other spire. He em¬ 
braced us emotionally, and we 
waved our jackets to show every¬ 
body below—and especially the 
lieutenant—that the cathedrd was 
clear. 

I looked at the mighty bells, won¬ 
dered how long they had hung 
silent, and decided that now was the 
time to let them ring out. I seized 
the heavy clapper of the largest one 
in both hands and swung it hard 
against the great brass shell. I 
banged it three times in quick suc¬ 
cession, and then a fourth, final, 


lingering stroke. Bong-bong-bong 
. . . b-o-n-n-g-g-g; Three shorts and 
a long. V for victory. A great, exul¬ 
tant roar welled up to us from the 
watching French crowd far below. 

We went down more slowly. 
From a slit window we noticed that 
the lieutenant and his guns had 
vanished. As we emerged from the 
cathedral’s dhpaness, blinking in the 
strong sunlight, we were almost 
mobbed by happy Chartrains. 
Madame of the hotel was there, too. 
She rushed up, tears in her eyes, 
crying, “We will never forget you— 
you who saved our cathedral! ’’ 


Tall Story 

A SINGING group on tour in Australia, wanting to see some aborigines, 
drove into the bush country where, on a bumpy road, their car hit a 
kangaroo. They got out and saw that the victim appeared to be stone- 
dead. They dragged the animal off the road and propped it against a tree. 
Then they took turns being photographed with it. C 5 ne of the group took 
off his expensive sports jacket and draped it round the beast. He jammed 
a costly trilby on the kangaroo’s head. He was posing beside the bedizened 
victim when the kangaroo shook his head, pulled himself together and 
took off across country. 

No one knows what the sight of a kangaroo in sports jacket and hat may 
have done to the nerves of other«, hut it has impaired those of the owner of 
the clothing. In the sports jacket were his passport and wallet with 
Rs. 6,680 in cash. —D. G. 


Last Testament 

Three sisters who lived with their nandmother often discussed how her 
things would be divided up after she died. Most of the discussion was 
about “The Lincoln Letter,” a treasured and valued epistle that grand¬ 
mother had kept safely tucked away for years. Observers thought that 
there might be a terrible family row over the inheritance of this heirloom. 

Eventually Grandmother died. When they opened her possessions they 
found that “The Lincoln Letter” was a letter she had written to President 
T inrnin and. for some unknown reason, had never posted,' —j. B. 
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How Quick-Witted 

Hy TlltODORE BeRLANI) 


A cciiJFMS don’t “just happen ’’ They happen bccauic the situation has 
/\ betn set up for them, because someone has lacked an awareness of 
Jl. JL what’s coming and what to do 

How do yon react in a eritual situation? Here are six emergencies that 
give you a chance to cheek vour quick-wit cjuotient The answers are on 
page 114 Score yourself like this 6 correct—you’re a C|uiek wit, 3-5 correct 
—you're reasonably safe to be with; under 3—stay in bed. 


Are You? 


/: You're steering your 
outhoatd motor boat, throttle 
open, along a deserted rivet 
Suddenly you spot a fallen 
ttee in your path It sUetches 
ftom ban\ to ban\ 



2 : You're strolling on a 
pavement A little girl dashes 
across your path and into the 
street after a ball—oblivious 
of a car speeding towards her. 


Condensed from 
Popular Mechantes 





HOW QUICK-WITTED ARE YOU? 


3: After spraying your 
flowers, you return to the tool 
shed to find your three-year- 
old son’s hands and face cov¬ 
ered With insecticide powder. 



4 : You find your small 
children playing with the 
contents of a cupboard you 
thought was lodged. In it, 
you \now, are a shotgun and 
cartridges. As you approach 
the chddren, one of them—in 
fun, of course—aims the gun 
at you. 



5: The s1{y is dar\, but it 
IS a sweltering afternoon on 
the beach. You start swim¬ 
ming towards a raft out in the 
water. When you^re half-way 
there, rain begins to fall. You 
hear thunder, and flashes of 
lightning stril(e near by. 
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How Quick-Witted Were You? 

Safety experts recmmneml these emergency reactions 
in the quiz situations on pages 112 and 113 


1. Close the throttle! Make a sharp 
turn, even if it means you will beach 
your craft. Brace yourself, and warn 
your companions to hang on. 

2 . If the child is close enough, grab 
her or trip her. If she’s not, you must 
yell at her; she can stop in less distance 
than the car. 

3 . Wash his hands and face with 
water (some insecticides can penetrate 
unbroken skin), grab the container 
(the ingredients—^and sometimes first- 
aid advice—^may be listed on the label) 
and call your doctor. 

If you can’t reach a doctor, make 
the child drink plenty of water, and 
get him to vomit by placing your 
finger far back in his thrrat. 


4 . Drop to the floor. Point to an ob¬ 
ject off to the side and say, “1 bet you 
can’t hit that.” This will divert the 
gun from you and give you time to 
grab it. Don't shout, ‘‘Don’t shoot!” 
The child might become flustered and 
pull the trigger. Assume that the gun 
is loaded. 

5 . Go back to shore and find shelter 
in a building. Don’t try to reach the 
raft. Remember that lightning strikes 
at the highest projection; on a raft, 
you’d be it. 

6 . Yell at the driver. Drop the par¬ 
cels, unbutton the coat and whip it off. 
You may have to run a few feet as the 
bus starts to move, but it takes time 
for a bus to really get moving. 



Back to the Beginning Again 

U.S. CoNGEfissMAN Howard Smith, who takes a dim view of govern' 
mental :^nding, complained about a 64,000 dollars federal research pro¬ 
ject studying man’s resistance to persuasion. “Some J^boe^ht Adam and 
Eve settl^ that question with the apple,” he grund>ied. —j. D. 
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The light in that projector 



The laughter, the wonder, the 
thrills of cinema, are yours to 
enjoy because of the light pro¬ 
duced by two tiny arc carbons. 


The cinema has come a long way since 
the bioscope you knew as a child Much 
of the progress made has resulted from 
great technical advances One of these 
and a vital one is the development of the 
irc carbon And Union Carbide India's 
1 iternational associates have played a 
leiding part in perfecting it 

Now Union Carbide India has started 
manufacturing the world famous 
NAiioNAL Arc Carbons to meet the grow¬ 
ing demands of India's film industry The 
Carbon Products factory will also make 
carbon electrodes for dry batteries and 
electrical machinery The local manu¬ 
facture of these products will save the 
country valuable foreign exchange 



is brighter than the sun! 



Union Carbide India b Carbon Products 
factory is but one seed of industry that 
the Company has sown m India The 
variety and value of products made by 
Union Carbide India today show how 
the resources and know'how ol a world¬ 
wide organisation can ser\e the needs of 
a developing economy 


UNION 

CARBIDE 


UNION CARIIDE PRODUCTS FOR INDIA'S 
HOMES. INDUSTRIES, AGRICULTURE : 

EVEREADY Torch Batteries, Torchts, Torch Bulbs, 
Ridio Batteries, Transistor Batteries, Photoflash 
Batteries, Hearing-Aid Batteries, Dry Cells Telephone 
Cells. Railroad & Industrial Cells Mantles NATIONAL 
Arc Carbons 

UNION CARBIDE Polyethylene Resins, Polyethylene 
Film, Polyethylene Pipe, Plastics, Chemicals, Acetic 
Acid Butyl Alcohol, Butyl Acetate, Ethyl Acetate, 
Agricultural Chemicals, Zinc Addressograph Strips, 
EMMO Photo-engravers' Plates, UNION CARBIDE 
Carbon and Graphite products. Welding and Cutting 
Equipment Ferro Alloys and Metals Hard Facing and 
Corrosion Resistant Materials 


sot4;ing the seeds of progress 
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T EiE EM’ERTs kccp tclIing US—and their 
voices have become a little shriller of 
late—that we married viromen arc en¬ 
slaved by housework and imprisoned by our 
children. I’hey tell us we are squandering our 
potentials. They tell us to take off our aprons, 
put our children in day nurstries and go out 
and fulfil ourselves. And I think they arc 
wrong. 

This frenzied search for female identity, this 
me, me, me, what am I, what do / want, is 
the kind of self-preoccupation that can send 

'n 1C Woman 
in the Middle 

Ih Jo^CE Lubold 

j There is a happy medium 

in the housewife's choice 
betzveen children and a career 


anyone down the path to complete isolation— 
which IS not a path the wife and mother can 
follow. 

Surely there is a middle ground between the 
exhausted mother surrounded by toddlers and 
chained to the stove, and the brilliant woman 
at the other end of the feminine spectrum who 
spends her day in free cold intellectual specula¬ 
tion. The experts tell us we must choose one 
extreme or the other, but I h,now there is a 
middle ground because Tm standing on it 
right now. And so are a lot of other women. 

Condensed from ’'This Half of the Apple Is Mme,” 

C) 1965 by Joyce Kusoek Lubold 
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Let*s consider first that bugbear 
of emancipated womankind: House¬ 
work. That monster loses a lot of his 
teeth when you look straight at him. 
When, for example, that advertising 
fellow tells us how easy it is to get 
the family wash sparkling bright, 
he’s almost right! It is easy. Most of 
us can do a week’s wasning in a 
couple of hours of loading, unload¬ 
ing and pushing buttons. While the 
clothes are washing, the time is all 
yours. You can toss off a few other 
chores, or drink a cup of coffee, or 
read Tom Jones if you missed the 
film. 

Feeding time, too, can be coped 
with faster than we like to admit. 
Getting dinner these days takes only 
45 minutes, on days when 45 
minutes is all we have. Of course we 
can spend hours making profiteroles 
or paella, but we need do that only 
when the spirit moves us. Those nice 
people who dazzle the housewife 
with shelves of frozen vegetables, 
cake mixes and just-add-water- 
homemade-soup have not laboured 
in vain. 

Which brings us to the question 
of the boredom and repetition of 
housework. I admit you often meet 
yourself at the end of vacuuming the 
bedrooms, getting ready to sweep 
up the living-room again, but you 
can’t tell me that the lady physicist 
doesn’t have days when the sight of 
yet another nasty neutron nauseates 
her; or that the woman who has 
become an intericMr decorator doesn’t 
once in a while want to scream at the^ 


sight of one more sample of tan¬ 
gerine rep. Even our men get bored 
sometimes with the same old 
customer or industrial disputes or 
production charts. Boredom, I say 
rather grandly, is what vou make it, 
and at least the housewife can tell 
herself she’s working for people she 
loves, which is more than you can 
say for the stockbroker or the bus 
driver. 

But what about all those children 
we keep having? Aren’t we terribly 
exploited by the toddler set, throw¬ 
ing ourselves away on finger paints 
and I'Spy games ? My answer to this 
is that 1 had the children, and I plan 
to take it from there. 

The idea of “maternity leave”— 
allowing a woman time off to have 
a baby before she whips back to her 
lofty pursuits—makes it sound as if 
parenthood were limited to the 
maternity ward. There seems to be 
some chance that the immediate 
future of the world has something to 
do with the guidance and care we 
give our children after they leave 
hospital. Whenever we try to teach 
our children, by word or example, 
what “responsibility” or “equality” 
means, whenever we spend time try¬ 
ing to pass on some of the hard- 
fought truths of living, we are, as 
someone said, “involving ourselves 
in eternal consequences.” And when 
it comes to eternal consequences, I 
want to take care of my own. 

I admit that there are years in any 
woman’s life when, no matter how 
she tries to arrange her time, she 
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Bnds most of it taken up in domestic 
duties. Well, of course! That’s what 
we signed up for I Marriage may be 
moonlight and soft hands and place 
settings in the never-never land of 
advertising, but the whole system 
actually is based on the idea that 
Father goes out and earns the bread, 
and Mother spreads the butter on it. 

But even during those years there 
is some leeway. We may be on 24- 
hour duty, seven days a week, but 
we have mor^ free dme than anyo/ie 
working the nine-to-five shift. I 
don’t mean sit-about-and-eat-fhoco- 
latcs free time, of course, but I do 
mean what-do-I-want-to-do-nextfrec 
time, and that’s almost as good. And 
into this tight schedule we can 
squeeze the time and energy to de¬ 
velop our own individual interests. 
Show me a banker who can take an 
hour after lunch to practise his 
guitar, for example. Yet 1 have two 
hardworking housewife friends who 
are able to do just that. 

Of course, many women may de¬ 
cide wisely that their greatest con¬ 
tribution to the world lies outside a 


family situation, or that their own 
completeness can best be enjoyed by 
being on their own. For the rest of 
us, however, the women in the 
middle, it is possible to live free as 
birds within, and probably because 
of, the family framework we have 
chosen. Even in our busiest years, we 
can develop skills and interests to use 
later when things calm down. Then 
we can write a symphony or go to 
medical school. Right now, when 
the confusion of family life is at its 
greatest, we can prepare ourselves 
for a quieter time to come. 

Because this is how we women in 
the middle live. We are, if we have 
chosen this way, wives and mothers 
first, ard we work pretty hard at it. 
But, as our free time and talents 
grow, we begin to use them. It’s veiy 
simple, really. Yet people keep tell¬ 
ing housewives they can truly find 
themselves only in the outside 
world. 

We say that the outside and inside 
worlds meet in the middle where we 
stand, and that small acts, added to¬ 
gether, can have major importance. 



On the Threshold 

K little boy, my son collected toy soldieiii. Whenever he was ill in 
bed, he would spend the day putting them through manoeuvres. After 
he had outgrown the various childhood illnesses, the toy models were 
forgotten and relegated to the attic. When he was ii, he nad to spend a 
day in bed. Looking at me rather sheepishly, he took his box of soldiers 
with him. Within a very short rime he carried them downstairs. “They 
don’t talk to me any more,” he said. — Betnr LeOere 
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It never ends really because Bird-Heilgers like to ensure that every customer continues 
to receive personal attention. With enquiries, with correspondence, with products, 
with installation, with service, with . weil, the chain is almost endless. And at every 
stage, the men at 'Bird*Heilgers can draw on the extensive range of products and 


services offered by the Group. 
Today, thousands are dealing with 
B ird'Heilgers. them why and 

the answer will be the same: 
“Good products, good service and 
pleasant people". 

Contact the BirdoHeitgers Group 
at Chartered Bank Buildings, 
Caleutta,or in Bombay, New Delhi, 
Madras end Kanpur. 
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After agonizing years 
in deiiign atid construction, 
this great gleaming 
Cinderella plane may yet 
pay off—as a test model 
for the air transport 
of the future 

The Birth of 
a Supersonic 
Monster 


By Keith Whbbler 


Condensed from Life 


I ooRED at from any angle, the 
thipg is both impossible and 
.^weirdly beautiful. Partly it is 
the sheer size, 185 feet from end to 
end, 105 feet from wing tip to wing 
tip. No eye can absorb in one look 
the craning stretch of snout, the 
flared triangle of wing, the six black 
caverns under the tail. It has been 
called a heron homesick for the sky, 
a seasick sea serpent, a cobra striking 
from on top of a crate. The thing is, 
in fact, an aeroplane, the XB-70. 

Nobody ever built a plane like this 
before. It has cost Rs. 7,125 crores, 



taken ten years, required the efforts 
of some 3,000 engineers. When the 
thing was first conceived in 1955—as 
potential successor to the U.S. Stra¬ 
tegic Air Command’s B-52 heavy 
bomber—plenty of doubt existed 
that it could ht built at all. Yet there 
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it is, with a single sister ship com¬ 
pleted earlier this year. Neither will 
ever be a bomber. The Pentagon, 
caught in wavering arguments 
between missiles and manned- 
weapons platforms, long ago down¬ 
graded the B-70 programme to only 
two aircraft. It thus became the 
XB-70A (X meaning experimental.) 

The two experimental XB-7o’s 
stand for a kind of knowledge in 
high demand. They are unique in 
the world, the only pieces of tru^y 
heavy hardware ever designed to 
shoulder a mighty load, get up to 


much about supersonic Bight, and 
nobody knew anything, except in 
theory, about flying a Ng aeroplane 
long distances at 70,000 feet and 
Mach 3. North American Aviation 
engineers took two years to decide 
they could produce the big plane. 
The air force then gave North 
American Rs. 171 crores to see what 
it could do and General Electric 
Rs. 55 crores to work on engines. 

An idea of what was involved may 
be derived from the conditions in 
which the plane was to function. At 
70,000 feet the air is so thin that, 



70,000 feet and cruise from one con¬ 
tinent to another at Mach 3, three 
times the speed of sound* or about 
2,000 m.p.h. 

Plane of the Future. When the 
U.S. Air Force first asked for a suc¬ 
cessor to the B-52, few people knew 


without artificial pressurization, a 
man’s blood would boil and his in¬ 
ternal gases would explode him like 
a balloon. At Mach 3, friction of the 
plane’s passage through minus 65 
degrees F. (minus 55 degrees C.) 
would generate plus temperatures 

zap 
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up to 650 degrees F. (345 degrees C.) 
—enough to roast a man like a 
Christmas turkey. And the need for 
the aircraft to hurtle thousands of 
miles without refuelling demanded 
that it be economical. Yet the 275- 
ton XB-70, at maximum exertion in 
climb, would need two-thirds of all 
the power packed into a 85,000-ton 
nuclear aircraft carrier. 

What the designers had in mind 
was a future-generations aeroplane 
—^built by this-generation men. A 
full-scale wooden mock-up was built 
by March 1959, approved by the air 
force, and a go-ahead given. 

But Will It Work? Hideous prob¬ 
lems confronted the engineers. One 
was that as a supei sonic wing flew 
faster its centre of lift travelled aft. 
If the movement slid back far 
enough, the aircraft would flip end 
over end and disintegrate. 

The engineers decided on a delta 
wing unl^e any ever conceived be¬ 
fore. Shaped like an arrowhead, it 
would be fantastically knifelike— 
relatively thinner than a razor blade 
—and 500 square feet of each wing 
tip would be hinged, so that in high¬ 
speed flight the outer hinged wing 
tips could be canted down by eitlier 
25 or 65 degrees. 

Theory said that folding the 
wings would convert the wing tips 
into great weather vanes to “stiffen” 
the XB7 o’s directional stability, 
and help shove the plane back into 
balance by destroying some lift 
at the rear. 

Several years before. National 

I tn 


Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion researchers had come upon a 
strange phenomenon they called 
“compression lift.” This indicated 
that at a certain velocity a properly 
shaped object might convert the old 
enemy, the sound barrier, into an 
ally by climbing on top of its own 
shock wave and riding it like a 
speed-boat. Now the engineers con¬ 
toured the XB-yo’s wing to the exact 
size and shape of the shock wave it 
would generate at Mach 3, and 
shaped the craft’s wide, flat under¬ 
body like that of a speed-boat. 
Theory said it would work; proof 
would have to wait. 

At this point the XB-70 suffered a 
stunning setback. In December 1959} 
the U.S. Defence Department de¬ 
cided to downgrade the plane from 
a future fleet to a single prototype. 
Despite the blow, work went on. 
Then, late in i960 the project took 
a new turn, this time upwards. New 
Defence Department orders called 
for a number of the aircraft. 

Tough but Intractable. Now 
hell’s own hurdles reared up as 
engineers contemplated materials. 
Highest hurdle was heat. For years 
aeroplanes had been made of alumi¬ 
nium, but at Mach 3 temperatures 
the strength would go out of the soft 
metal and everything inside would 
sizzle in a gigantic rotisserie. The 
XB-70 needed sterner stuff. 

But what.^ Engineers, prowling 
through metallurgical and physics 
laboratories, began turning up ex¬ 
citing finds. Acetal called titanium 
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My doctor says 
ordinary powders 
won*t do... 


We babies 
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was known to be tough—but intract¬ 
able; ways had to be round to mould 
it into the plane’s overhanging 
snout. Eventually these were found. 
The taming of titanium alone won 
an “Advancement of Research’’ 
award from the American Society of 
Metals. 


The engineers’ weightiest single 
problem was to develop a material 
strong enough to carry the main 
weight and stress of the aircraft, in¬ 
sulated enough to shield dozens of 
tons of combustible fuel from the 
awful heat of its passage, but light 
enough to fly. They developed a 
“honeycomb sandwich”—sheets of 
thin stainless steel soldered to either 
side of a delicate, many-celled core 
of the same stuff. The exacting pro¬ 
cess required hospital cleanfiness, 
ceramic moulds to control distortion, 
and X-ray inspection of the bond. 
They made acres of honeycomb. 

Gradually a giant metal fantasy 
took shape. But, in March 1961, 
orders came from Washington: no 
fleet, not even a bomber; two re¬ 
search aircraft and no more. 


Still the job went doggedly for¬ 
ward. Engineers were contriving 


big engines, so hungry that, at full 
power, just one of the six in the 
XB70 could gulp 60,000 pounds of 
paraffin fuel per hour—8,500 ni¬ 
tons. Most of the revolutions that 


were wrought are classified secrets. 
They include such exotic concepts 
as using fuel to soak the heat out of 
lubricating oils. The results add up 
to a monster engine delivering 
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30,000 pounds of thrust, or six 
pounds of push for every pound it 
weighs, capable of sustained opera¬ 
tion in ferocious temperatures. They 
called it the YJ-93-3. 

Moment of Truth. Early in 1964 
six YJ-93 ’s were mated to the fan¬ 
tastic air-frame. At last the XB70 
stood complete. Flight day came on. 
September 21. Chief test pilot A 1 
White and-co-pilot Colonel Joseph 
Cotton were sealed in the cockpit, 
each harnessed into an individual 
oyster-shell capsule. If anything 
went seriously wrong they could 
snap the shells shut and be rocketed 
out of the'plane to come down by 
parachute. The engines were firca, 
and men working underneath 
could feel their bones quivering 
under the impact of sheer noise. 
Finally the clutter of ground sup¬ 
port—hydraulic pumps, electric 
power, nitrogen and ammonia sup¬ 
ply trucks and air-conditioning— 
was cleared away. The behemoth 
taxied out to the end of the runway, 
its pilots 30 feet in the air and 100 
feet ahead of the nosewhcel. 

This was the moment of truth. 
Suspended in the XB-yo’s bomb bay 
was a three-ton computer. From all 
over the aeroplane, 866 sensory 
points fed the computer readings of 
strain, temperature, flutter, pressure, 
roll, pitch, yaw and acceleration. 

White and Cotton went through 
a cockpit check of 260 items on 18 
pages. At last a voice said, “20001, 
cleared for take-off.” White’s voice 
came back, “Ready. 5-4-3-2ri. Wc 
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go.*’ Immediately the afterburners 
cut in—throwing tongues of flame 
in which bright, sharply defined 
diamond patterns gave brilliant 
shape to the shock waves. The 
XB-70 began to move. 

Down the long desert runway the 
XB-yo gathered its violence. lxx>k- 
ing like a creature for or from an¬ 
other world, it went up—slowly, 
majestically at first—ancl the next 
anybody knew it was out of sight. 
Nothing was left but a far-off moan 
in the sky and the voices of the pilots 
coming down to report the aircraft’s 
condition. Nine years of effort were 
up there—^nine years, and Rs. 7,125 
crorcs. 

New aircraft arc expected to be 
full of snags, flaws and revealed 
human error. The XB-70 did not 
escape. On an otherwise perfect 
landing, for example, a brake 
bound, locked the rear wheels of the 
left landing gear and burnt up two 
tyres in a spectacular torrent of 
flame. But the XB-yo’s personal 
crimes were misdemeanours and not 
felonies. She flew a second time on 
October 5 and did even better. 

On Flight No. 3 White ran into 
“some problems” at about 740 
m.p.h. The problems inve^ved direc¬ 
tional stability; the X&70 didn’t 
want to stay on course. 

“Nobody knew what it was,” he 
said later. “We took the data from 
the plane’s computer and cranked 
it into the flight simulator. The 
simulator *flew* the same way the 
plane had. Then it was perfeedy 


explainable. At that speed, it was 
time to fold the wing tips.” 

Flight No. 4 was to be a big 
jump; they would fold down those 
enormous wings and learn for cer¬ 
tain whether they had a monster or 
a miracle. But now trouble came on 
them. The XB-70 bounced out to the 
runway and began the take-off roll. 
But half-way down the strip White 
reported, “I’m aborting.” A brake 
had bound, one engine had stalled 
and the pressure was failing in one 
hydraulic system. 

The flight was rescheduled for 
October 24. This time everything 
worked. She came down the runway 
like a bolt out of hell, clawed her 
way off the ground, reached for the 
sky and vanished. Two hours later 
j White and Cotton were reporting 
to an audience of engineers aero- 
dynamists, vice-presidents, presi¬ 
dents, colonels and generals. 
They had got to 45,000 feet, 
nursed the speed up to Mach 1*4 
—^roughly 1,000 m.p.h.—^and had 
fended the hinged wings for the first 
time. “She flew beautifully,” White 
reported. 

“That plane,” Cotton added, 
“was bom to fly with the wings 
down.” 

The testing of any aircraft pro¬ 
ceeds by carefully planned stages. 
On her fouiteentn night, last July, 
the XB-yo set a new record for con> 
tinuous supersonic flight: 84 min¬ 
utes. She flew a total oione hour and 
44 minutes at a top speed of 1,870 
m.p.h. and a ^k altitude of 68,000 




Controlled power, that is. Power that 
can be directed promptly and efficiently, 
and in large quantities, into building and 
maintaining the sinews of modern in* 
dustrial and sociai structures. Whether 
it be derived from wind, coal, oii, water 
or atomic energy—it’s electric power 
that does the big job in spelling out 
progress toward fuller, richer living 
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feet. She is expected to reach her 
designed speed shortly. 

Showing the Way. Since the XB- 
70 will never be a bomber, what did 
the American taxpayer get for his 
Rs. 7,125 crores? The answer is: 
knowledge of inestimable value. 
The U.S. aviation industry is on the 
threshold of an entirely new dimen¬ 
sion of commercial flight: the SST 
(supersonic transport), intended to 
carry ordinary travellers at multiples 
of the speed of sound. In the XB-70 
there is a treasury of knowing what 
to do and what not to do beyond a 
new frontier. 

Take an example: Among the 


main worries about creating an SST 
is the sonic boom, the continuous 
shock wave which unrolls like a 
strip of carpet behind a supersonic 
plane. The XB70 is the only exist¬ 
ing instrument big enough and fast 
enough to demonstrate the size and 
nature of the problenx for an SST. 
Here, alone, the XB-70 can earn 
its keep. There are other SST equa¬ 
tions to be solved aloft. Will the 
people who pay for tickets be com¬ 
fortable? Will they be safe? It lies 
within the capacity of the XB-70 to 
prove whether Grandmother may 
safely venture where professional 
test pilots now tread. 


Child Psychiatry 

A PAEDIATRICIAN uscs old typewriters to keep children amused in his 
waiting-room. He cut down the legs of a table and placed several type¬ 
writers on it for them. Now his small patients cry only when they leave. 

—H. P. 

A DENTIST has found a way to make children's visits a bit more pleasant. 
He hands the youngsters a water pistol to use in rinsing out their 
mouths. —A. B. 

Five-year-olds normally twist and turn continuously in their straight- 
backed classroom chairs. As an experiment last year, an inspired teacher 
installed rocking chairs for her firi>t-year reading class. The children rocked 
quietly instead of squirming and were later found to be a month ahead 
of their normal reading level. ■—M. j. 


* * * 

Forbidden Fruit 

Famous gastronome Brillat-Savarin raised this interesting question: 
“You first parents of the human race, who ruined yourselves for an apple 
—what might you not have done for a truffled turkey?#.’ —Sydney Harris 
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The story of I.T.I. is a story 
without an end, a story of 
growth and expansion. 

THE BEGiNNINe; I.T.I. was 
the first public sector under¬ 
taking to be started for 
manufacturing the full range 
of equipment required for the 
development and mainten¬ 
ance of the country’s telecom¬ 
munication needs. Previously, 
most of this equipment was 
imported. 


skilled Indian technicians, 
supervisors and engineers, 
and with them, the technical 
know-how needed for tele¬ 
communication equipment 
manufacture. 

ACHIEVEMENTS; In the last 
ten years, during which the 
number of .telephones in the 
country had multiplied seve¬ 
ral fold, I.T.I's contribution 
has been phenomenal. I.T.I. 
has been indigenously manu- 


the story 
without 
an end 


THE GROWTH ; In seventeen 
years Dooravaninagar, the 
telephone city, has grown 
into a major industrial centre. 
Manufacture ranges from nuts 
and bolts to giant telephone 
exchanges. In a few years 
I.T.I. had a group of highly 


factoring and supplying auto¬ 
matic exchanges, carrier 
equipment, V. F. repeaters, 
telephone units etc. to the 
P & T Department. Items like 
private automatic exchanges, 
measuring instruments and 
traffic signals are also manu- 
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factured to meet the require¬ 
ments of other consumers. 
Its share m the export mar¬ 
ket has been noteworthy. 

THE FUTURE . With its skill¬ 
ed technicians and technical 
know-how, research and de¬ 
velopment, I.T.I IS planning 
major expansion in the com¬ 
ing years. Preliminary work 
on starting the manufacture 
of Cross-bar telephone equip¬ 
ment, a radically new design 
of switching which is faster 
and more efficient, in colla¬ 
boration with the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Company has been 
completed and the first equip¬ 
ment IS expected to roll out 
shortly. I.T.I. is now teeming 
with activity, purposeful acti¬ 
vity that works for an end, 
but, which never ends itself. 
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Surprising and interesting things 
happen to those who keep their ears and 
their minds open and alert 


The Art of 
Intelligent Listening 


Bv James Nathan Miller 


W HILE 1 was visiting the 
monkey house at the zoo 
recently, a strange feeling 
of what the French call d 6 jh vu 
swept over me. Somewhere, not long 
before, I had been part of another 
scene much like this. 

Where was it? I closed my eyes 
and absorbed the atmosphere round 
me: the josding crowa, the cease¬ 
less yapping of the monkeys—every¬ 
one of them chattering away, none 
paying attention to the others, none 
of them listening. 

Nobody listening! Now I remem¬ 
bered. That cocktail party last week. 
The crowded room. The full-speed, 
full-volume chatter with nobody 
really saying anything, and nobody 
listening anyway. 


With monkeys there’s no loss. But 
people pay a price; in a recent study 
a leading public-opinion analyst 
found that our failure to listen to one 
another is both cause and symptom 
of some of our most serious personal 
problems. ‘‘People talk right past 
one another,” he says. “Fathers talk 
past sons, mothers talk past daugh¬ 
ters, teachers talk past students.” 
Too often conversation is a com¬ 
petitive exercise in which the first 
^^rson to draw a breath is declared 
the listener. 

We miss so much. Conversational 
give-and'take is among the most 
enjoyable and rewarding of mental 
activities. Like study, it informs. 
Like travel, it broadens. Like friend¬ 
ship, it nourish^ the soul. It calls, 


Condetiitd from Btnptre 
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however, for a willingness to alter¬ 
nate the role of speaker with that of 
listener, and it calls for occasional 
“digestive pauses’* by both. 

In most of today’s ping-pong con¬ 
versations you find no such pauses, 
no interval between the cessation of 
one person talking and the clamour 
of a “listener” to get his oar in. 
Wc allow our minds hardly any op¬ 
portunity for the essential process of 
assimilating what has come in and 
organizing what is to go out in 
response. We regard any conversa¬ 
tional pause as awkward, a dagger 
signal that people are getting bored 
or running out of topics to discuss. 
The resulting rush to fill the void 
turns into a no-holds-barred race to 
take over. 

Look at the so-called “listeners” 
in a conversation, and you’ll often 
see their impatience. They remind 
me of my Labrador retriever when 
I throw a stick for him, then tell him 
to “Stay.” At that command he 
freezes into a rigid statue, but his 
nose and rear legs quiver in antici¬ 
pation. At the command “Go! ” he’s 
off like a ballistic missile. How often 
I’ve seen that dog’s expression mir¬ 
rored in a group of “listeners”! 

Small wonder that so many con¬ 
versations fly apart, or hop about 
from subject to subject and double 
back on themselves as bewilderingly 
as a rabbit dodging across a fiela. 
Since nobody is listening to the sub¬ 
stance of what is being said, the sub¬ 
stance is lost. 

Recently I have tried tracking 


conversations and their patterns of 
subject-change. In one case I was 
able to reconstruct the thoughts in 
the minds of two “listeners” whom 
I shall call “X” and “Y,” while 
speaker “A” held the floor. The se¬ 
quence went like this: 

A: “Very interesting thing. After 
hundreds of years of mystery about 
what the Druids were up to at 
Stonehenge, a professor has at last 
found an explanation.” 

X (Thinking): “Druids. Ancient 
civilizations. Good. I can talk about 
my trip to the Far East.” 

Y (Thinking). “Professor. Uni¬ 
versity. I’ll tell the one about the 
time Henry and I had the argu¬ 
ment with that lecturer.” 

Sure enough, as soon as A ran out 
of breath there was half a second’s 
pause and then X and Y were rac¬ 
ing each other towards the breach. 
X won: “Those ancient civiliza¬ 
tions certainly are mysterious. Last 
year when Margaret and I were in 
Cambodia we visited Angkor Wat, 
and-” 

So we were off, from Cambodia 
to a monologue about the excel¬ 
lence of the French postal system, 
then to the lecture incident—^and on 
and on through the evening. 

Actually, a worthwhile exchange 
requires no more than thoughtful 
listening, and a thoughtful listener 
need be no brighter than the rest of 
us. He simply knows that a true 
conversation is an opportunity to 
learn something about one another 
and from one another. From this 
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basic fact stem certain conversational 
rules which, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, most good listeners follow. 

First: There is no such thing as a 
worthless conversation, provided 
you know what to listen for. The at¬ 
tentive listener doesn’t always tune 
his ear to what people think they’re 
saying. Sometimes he listens for 
what people unconsciously reveal 
about themselves while they’re talk¬ 
ing. Thus he can derive meaning 
from a conversation even though 
the other person may be talking non¬ 
sense. Sometimes, too, the listener 
can spot unconscious clues in an 
otherwise dull conversation that 
open up wide vistas of interest. 

On a plane trip last winter, for 
example, I sat next to a salesman 
who talked endlessly about his busi¬ 
ness : fluorescent light bulbs. As he 
outlined his problems with the 
wholesalers and appliance manufac¬ 
turers, my attention flagged. But 
eventually I caught a fleeting refer¬ 
ence to a minor product he was hav¬ 
ing trouble selling: a bulb designed 
for growing flowers indoors with¬ 
out sunlight. 

Since I had always failed in my 
attempts to start plants in my living- 
room window, I questioned him 
about the bulb. 1 discovered that he, 
too, was an enthusiastic gardener, 
and for the rest of the trip 1 was 
treated to a delightful dissertation 
on indoor greenhouses. As a result, 
last spring I successfully grew my 
own seedlings. 

Second: The question mark is 


mightier than the exclamation mark. 
The good listener is not afraid to ad¬ 
mit ignorance by asking questions. 
And questions are the breath of life 
for a conversation. 

From my own experience as a re¬ 
porter I have found that perhaps 
the single most powerful tool for 
making a conversation worth while 
is the simple two-word question, 
“For instance?’’ It lets the speaker 
know that you’re interested in what 
he’s saying and simultaneously chal¬ 
lenges him to move from the surface 
generality to the illustrative particu¬ 
lar. Pressed for specifics, he often 
blossoms out with a wealth of first¬ 
hand anecdotes—^which can illu¬ 
minate the most obscure subject. 

The listener, in other words, must 
often lead the conversation. This is 
because most of us do not think 
very well while we are talking. 
Without help from those round us, 
we sometimes get lost in our own 
words. 

You’ve seen it happen dozens of 
times. Somebody starts off with a 
clear and forceful statement like, “I 
think there are three main objections 
to that point of view.” So you wait 
for his three objections—^but he be¬ 
comes so embroiled in Objection 
No. I that his mind sinks into a 
swamp of verbal disorganization 
and never reaches 2 and 3. 

A good listener can help us over 
this hurdle. For years I've been 
carrying on a running argument 
with a woman about the quality of 
education in our local school. Our 




HAVE A SIGNP 


Yes indeed. The Crab in the Zodiac. 

However, we are reaiiy talking about the dread disease cancer, that kiiis over 
200,000 peopie a year in India. This cancer has many signs. And most of them, 
deceptive. Cancer resuits when certain celis in the body start muitiplying wiidly, 
destroying the essentiai ceils, and cannot be checked. Why this happens, 
nobody knows. Nor is there any pain at first to warn one. To detect cancer, be 
alert to its danger signals. It could mean life because cancer is curable if 
treated in the early stages. 

Cut out and koep this guide on cancer 


Commonest types • Danger signals | What steps to take 

o# oanoer In Intf la t ( See a doctor immediately. 

Cheek & Tongue } Small ulcer or caullflower'llke J Get frequent check>up* 


Throat 


Breast 


Uterus 


Stomach 


Bones 

Lung 

Colon 

Prostrate gland 
Eye 


1 Small ulcer or caullflower-llke 
< growth. 

' Sensation of foreign body sticking in 
> the throat. DifFIculty in swallowing 
i or breathing. Change in voice 

j Any lump or growth even if it Is 
* not painful. 

! Unusual bleeding or discharge 
particularly after menopause. 

( Sudden loss of appetite or pain in 
the abdomen or vomiting blood 

Unusual swelling even though 
without pain. 

Persistent hoarseness or cough with* 
out cause. Blood-stained sputum. 

Any change in normal bowel 
movements. 

Presence of blood In urine. 

Any opacity, or golden or whitish 

f iart in the pupil, paretieulary In 
nfants and children. 

Any change in wart or mole or 
persistent ulcer. __i 


I What steps to take 

( See a doctor immediately. 
I Get frequent check-ups 
after the age of 45 even 
in the absence of any sign. 

Avoid smoking. When to¬ 
bacco IS burnt, the high 
temperature produces a 
chemical known as 3, 4- 
benzyprine, one of the 
most powerful cancer- 
producing substances 
known today. 

Avoid ‘pan* with chunam 
and tobacco. 


'GOOD HEALTH 
IS VITAL- 
SO IS LIFE I 
INSURANCE I 
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discussions invariably get bogged 
down in trivia. The other night, 
though, 1 heard her arguing with 
one of the teachers. This man is a 
listener. Whenever she wandered 
off into a dead end, such as how her 
son was treated last week by the 
sports master, he would ask a quiet 
question that pulled her back to the 
main thread. As I listened to him 
skilfully listening to her, I was able 
to understand for the first time what 
her main points were—and I sud¬ 
denly discovered that I agreed with 
her. 

The basic fact about conversation 
as this: it is a partnership, not a 


rivalry. Pit the most articulate, best- 
informed conversationalist against 
a non-listener, and the result is as if 
you tried to bounce a ball against a 
feather pillow. Conversely, subject 
an ordinary, run-of-the-mill “dull 
talker” to the gende, exploratory 
probing of a good listener, and he 
often turns out to have wells of in¬ 
terest and information that nobody 
has bothered to tap. 

The good Hstener, the person who 
does not regard lively talk as mere¬ 
ly an exercise in self-assertion, add:, 
immeasurably to the art of true con¬ 
versation—and to the enjoyment of 
those around him. 



Liquid Assets 

A RESTAURATEUR in the West German village of Flein has bought an 
abandoned 5,28^-gallon wine barrel and converted it into a tavern seating 
20 people (T.I.N.). ,. An English cider firm has found a profitable sideline 
—selling its old cider barrels as garages for small cars (N. a.) ... In Kansas 
City, they have made a cocktail lounge out of an old airliner; called 
“Flight 42,” it is ideal for people who want to get high without having to 
fly (N. N.) 

* * « 

\ 

Swing Your Partner 

On discovering that 1 was an enthusiastic square dancer, fellow campers 
in an international study camp in Switzerland asked me to teach them. I 
managed to get some records sent from the States and, amid explanations 
that women don’t usually call dances, I started teaching. By the next 
afternoon Swiss, German, Greek, British, Scandinavian and American 
campers were all doing well, and I was so hoarse I couldn’t speak. 

“This is one of the most interesting camps I’ve ever been to,” I heard 
one of the Swiss campers excitedly ten a visitor. “Why, we even have an 
American call girl! ” 4^ —Osei Eatriidn 
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While stationed in Japan, my 
brother, an army lieutenant, was im¬ 
pressed with the efficient maid service 
in his bachelor officers’ quarters. But 
he always hid his prized Nikon camera 
before leaving his room. One day he 
forgot and left the camera out on his 
bed. He was worried on his return dto 
find it gone—until he discovered that 
the maid had put it back in its proper 
hiding place 1 —Mrs. R. Pepping 

The navy had arranged for groups 
of Cubs to tour a submarine, and I had 
volunteered to go with them. Ladders 
provided the only access to the sub, 
and a sailor was stationed at the foot 
of each ladder to assist us. Though 
wearing a billowing skirt, I descended 
bravely, giving the sailor whatever 
fringe benefits his duty offered him. 
Noticing my embarrassment, he 
grinned and said, “Don’t feel too bad. 
Only married men are stationed at the 
ladders.” — Sylvia Ehrlich 

On manoeuvres in Germany, our 
infantry platoon was ordered to fall 
back across a river. Everyone managed 
to wade across except the radio opera¬ 
tor, who stepped into a hole and sank 
from sight. Weighted down by the 
radio strapped to his back, the operator 
calmly walked along the bottom until 
he reached shallow water and 
emerged. Our keen young lieutenant 
rushed up to praise the radioman for 
exemplary behaviour in a frightening 


situation. “Without the benefit of 
army training and discipline, do you 
realize where you’d probably be 
now?” he asked dramatically. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the dripping 
soldier. “At home.”— Vernon Richardson 

One problem of an aircraft carrier 
the size of the U.S.S. Constellation is 
that during rough weather the accom- 
anying destroyers can’t keep up with 
er. Once when the weather was par¬ 
ticularly bad the officer of the deck 
asked me to contact the destroyers and 
find out their position and how they 
were riding the weather. The reply 
was: “We are not sure of our position. 
Will call you back as soon as we 
surface.” —d. p. b. 

At our air force base it seemed as if 
everywhere I went there was a box or 
tin soliciting contributions. I decided 
to join the others in their fund-raising 
activities and placed a container on my 
desk with a sign that read: “G>n- 
tributions for the Children of Israel 
Accepted Here.” The collections were 
good until one of the regular contri¬ 
butors looked at my desk nameplate 
and realized who the “Children of 
Israel” were. — Sergeant Frederick Israel 

A friend of mine recently reported 
to training camp. In his first letter 
home, he wrote: “It’s certainly a 
new experience having wall-to-wall 
brothers!” —Dale Rachman 
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During an army exercise in Ger¬ 
many, the order was issued: “No 
soldier will enter a Gasthaus for the 
purpose of buying beer.” 

I returned to the small German vil¬ 
lage where my tank platoon was bil¬ 
leted and was shocked to see one of the 
12-foot 105-mm. guns lowered point- 
blank at a Gasthaus window. All that 
rolled out of the tube, however, were 
five well-aimed German marks, which 
lantled in the hands of the Gasthaus 
proprietor. He in turn put five bottles 
of beer into the gun tube. As the tank 
backed away, raising its gun higher 
and higher, the welcome beer slid 
down into the hands of my ingenious 
sergeant. — I.in unam Philip Foloer 

My win. is a recent addition to the 
naval community at the port where 
I’m stationed on a destroyer, but she 
IS rapidly becoming adjusted to navy 
life. We are expecting a child, a fact 
that has recently become apparent. 
The other day I heard her telling a 
friend, “I feci as if I’m really in 
the navy now that I have a sonar 
dome I” — w. F. s. 

Wt WLRE being briefed on a target 
mission on which wc were to fly over 
the east coast of Labrador in winter¬ 
time. I asked the briefing officer why 
wc hail to wear the uncomfortable Mae 
West life jacket, since life expectancy 
was so short if we were forceil down 
in the freezing water. 

“It makes the body easier to find,” 
was the officer’s comforting reply. 

—T. N. c. 

My husband, who had been wound¬ 
ed in fighting abroad, was flown home. 
Although he had nearly recovered, a 
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couple of young orderlies were handl¬ 
ing him as though his days were num¬ 
bered. Slowly and carefully they drove 
the ambulance from the airfield to the 
hospital, and gently carried the 
stretcher up a stairway to a side en¬ 
trance. At the top of the stairs the 
orderly in front ran into a problem;* 
the screen door opened outwards, and 
he could not let go of the stretcher. 

Realizing the situation, my husband 
jumped oft the stretcher and opened 
the door, bowing graciously. After the 
astonished boys carried the stretcher 
inside, my husband climbed back on, 
and they continued on their way—but 
not so carefully. — Mrs. D. Pollock 

Beiore the landings on the Pacific 
island of Saipan, the Marine battalion 
surgeon was briefing his men on the 
hazards to be encountered. In the surf, 
he said, beware of barracuda, sharks, 
anemones, razor-sharp ^ coral, poison 
fish and giant clams that close up on a 
man like a bear trap. On land, he 
went on, there are leprosy, typhus, 
filariasis, yaws, typhoid, dengue fever, 
dysentery, sabre grass, hordes of flies, 
snakes and giant lizards. 

“Eat nothing growing on the island, 
don’t drink its water and don’t ap¬ 
proach its inhabitants,” he wound up. 
“Any questions?” 

A private’s hand shot up. “Sir,” he 
asked, “why don’t we let tne Japs keep 
the island?” —c. w. p. 

A POPULAR method of sending whis¬ 
ky to men overseas in the war was to 
put it in a hair-tonic bottle. One year 
I received a parcel with an ei^ty 
bottle and a note on the label; “Inis 
made our hair stand oti end—so we 
destroyed it.” — g, R. Sims 




from the book by PEARL BUCK 
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FOR ALL CHILDREN, 

WELCOME! 

T he moment of physical birth 
must seem frighteningly sud¬ 
den to the newborn child. He 
is expelled from the safe old world. 

If he fails to adjust to the new 
atmosphere, the unknown environ¬ 
ment, he dies. He must do what he 
has never done before; he must 
draw a breath. He makes the 
effort, and lives. 

Who can gaze at a newborn baby 
and not wonder again at The Mira¬ 
cle? Who can explain the mysteri¬ 
ous individual spirit living in this 
tiny new baby? No one knows what 
this spirit is or how it will grow or 
what it will become. The potential 
in any child is infinite. Yet it is mal¬ 
leable. It can be shaped, dwarfed or 
developed. 

In the knowledge of such respon¬ 
sibility we are awed, we arc stirred 
to self-examination. Arc we worthy 
of assuming power over these 
children? 

Looking at the faces of children, 
whatever their race and kind, we 
see the same look, so touching in its 
gaiety, its wonder, its trustmoess 
and readiness to love. Children ale 
incredibly forgiving and continue to 
love when all reason for love is 
gone. It is very difficult to kill love 
in a child's heart, but it can be done. 

And when it is done, when the child 
knows he is betrayed, the wound 
can never be mendra. 

Coudtrued from "Tho Joy of ChSdron," O 1964 by Ao National Committft for ChUdron and 
YouA, toxt C 1964 ^ Ptarl S.^uek^hou^ephti l4^Swumn« Smoim; 
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1 am not pleading for a soft, sen¬ 
timental love of children. Healthy 
children sooner or later will instinc¬ 
tively try to escape from such love. 
They must in order to grow. And 
growth is essential if the child is to 
live. The love that is essential to 
growth is an unselfish love, demand¬ 
ing no response except in the child’s 
own development. 

I know of no joy in life greater 
than the joy of seeing a child grow 
in mind and spirit and body, the 
small self-absoroed creature chang¬ 
ing into the responsible, eager, 
active human being. This is the 
happy child, feeling himself free and 
yet under a firm and just discipline, 
one which teaches sdf-discipline. A 
baby learns more in his first year 
than he ever learns again in any 
single year. It is a bold beginning. 
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A SECURE FAMILY 

OTHER-LOVE CRD bc taken 
for granted It serves best 
for cuts and bruises and 
falls on slippery floors. Mother-love 
is sheltering arms But father love is 
necessary, too, for a child’s growth 
The best way the father can show 
his love is never to fail his child. 
Absolut; truJi in his dealings with 
the child, his word always kept 
when given, or if a promise must bc 
broken, then full and early explana- 
uon, the building of a confldence so 
complete that the child can trust his 
father with his whole heart—this is 
the foundation of a child’s security. 
For every child admires his father 
/50 


and wants to find him worthy 
of love 

One can judge a family’s life by 
the way the children behave outside, 
the way they meet strangers, the sclf- 
discipline they show in a dentist’s 
chair If they arc secure at home, if 
they trust their parents and believe 
what they have been told in prepa¬ 
ration, they meet crises with con 
fidence in themselves and in others 

A child can stand an amaz¬ 
ing amount of change in envir¬ 
onment if his family remams 
stable, constant 

DAVID LIVTOX 






THE GREAT 
ADVENTURE 

C HILDHOOD is the time for 
discovery; it is Nature’s way 
of accommodating the ex¬ 
panding intelligence and the grow¬ 
ing spirit. “You want to know?’’ 
Nature enquires. “Go and find out 
for yourself.” 

Let parents echo the command 
and let teachers repeat it at school. 

Of course the cat may scratch 
the baby. They arc making mutual 
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enquiry Let them make mutual an¬ 
swers If the cat scratches, the baby 
will remember claws and cope with 
his own knowledge more easily than 
with his mother’s fears. 

Sand on a beach is another world, 
upon which one leaves footprints, 
and a pond is a place for mud and 
frogs, fish and reflections. A child 
grows through wonder and curiosity 
and new experiences with nature, 
animals and human beings. 


IVHO AM I? 

T he child is an individual in 
his own right and from birth 
should be so treated. W^th 
self-respect come certain virtues, 
including pride in one’s own be¬ 
haviour. Something is expected, and 
pride in one’s self, which is totally 
different from conceit, responds to 
expectation. At the same time, satis¬ 
faction wu!h one’s self removes 
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inhibitions. Self-confidence, once 
gained, provides a kind of security 
which helps make a person dare to 
live and with joy. 

A child’s moods should not be 
lightly ignored. A tear in the eye, a 
finger in the mouth, constitute a 
need. There is a break in self-respect. 
Pity is all wrong, and sympathy may 
not be wise. What the child needs is 
intelligent concern, and a calm 
and friendly approach is the means. 
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OF WORK AND PLAY 

I F I were asked what element is 
most important in a child’s life, I 
would say the element of beauty. 
Children crave it, they accept it with 
ecstasy, but they cannot always 
create it or even find its where¬ 
abouts. 

They must be taught to dis¬ 
cover beauty in Nature, in art, in 
music and books, in noble human 
beings, living or dead, in the loyal¬ 
ties of friendship and family, in the 
love of country and of God. With¬ 
out the perception of beauty the 
wings never spread, the mina lives 
in shadow, and the heart fails. 

Shown what beauty is, however, 
the child pursues it, and in the pur¬ 
suit he discovers his own talents and 
so himself. He tries many pathways 
of experience. At school, beyond his 
books, he tries music and drama 
and sport. In church he learns the 
beauty of worship and of the soul 
inspired. In museums he sees the 
Work of other dedicated men and 
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women, those who devote their lives 
to creating beauty through art. In 
the presence of the great dead, he 
learns of dedication to the high 
demands of country and mankind. 
The flag becomes a precious symbol 
and he knows himself one of a great 
company called a nation. 

When a child learns to read, it is 
to come to know a greater host of 
men, women and children and to be 
identified with them. Above all, the 
child learns the joy of learning. His 
world is infinitely enlarged, and 
ahead of him he sees the illuminated 
path of more and more to know, as 
long as he lives. 

There must also be time and space 
for play: solitary play, when the 
mind can create in fruitful loneli¬ 
ness; play, too, in which the whole 
family shares. Outdoor play is 
essential. 

Blessed are the children who 
live in peaceful places, in space and 
beauty. But anywhere that children 
are, they play, imitating the life they 
sec about them. In play the child 
finds satisfaction for his entire 
being, his body is strengthened, his 
mind refreshed, his imagination 
inspired. 

For adults the most satisfying 
hours of life arc those spent in inter¬ 
esting and absorbing, exciting work. 
What such work provides for adults 
is provided for children in play, 
stretching their capacity to enjoy, 
to perform, to achieve. The cnild 
discovers first in play the lasting 
values of his life. 


OUR BEST 
INVESTMENT 

O UR CHILDREN are our greatest 
joy and treasure. In this most 
challenging age of human 
history, we need them all. Who 
knows what brilliant scientist, what 
talented artist, is lost in a city slum ? 
Our investment of love—wise, un¬ 
derstanding* guiding love—is the 
best investment we can make. For 
our children are what we make them. 
They come to us helpless, malleable, 
dependent upon what we provide. 
They leave us as men and women, 
the next generation, the blessed or 
the doomed. Brought up in the 
security of love, our children arc our 
strengA, our future and our pride. • 
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THE 

CHANGING 


Kulti. Neighbour to a steel town Precursor of 
a proud tradition It all really beg^n at Kulti 
way back in 1870, here was the oldest 
successful unit m India producing pig iron by 
modern methods With production upgraded 
at Burnpur the blast furnaces closed down 
in 1958 But obsolescence never overtook 
Kulti Its integrated iron, steel and non-ferrous 
castings foundry is still one of the largest in 
the East—the spun pipe foundry one of the 
best Kulti's present consumption of pig iron 
exceeds 20% of that for the whole of India. 
It can, in fact, take in more, if available 

Thus Kulti continues in a career of planned 
growth. Serving Burnpur, serving other steel 
plants—and India's railways, chemical and 
sugar industries with complicated castings 
Spinning out pipes as well by full train loads 
for the projects and utilities as no other unit 
does. And Kulti today is confident of adding 
on to Its achievements 



FACE OF 
KULTIi 
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The pens shown here are 
also available with aeroma 
tic filling system at a sligh 
tly enhanced price 


has a wide range to choose ti^m 


For the gift minded there s the lovely FILOT gift set of Pen 
and Ball Point 

PILOT writes smoothly even on coarse paper 

Pick your favourite from awPde range of attractive colours 

and designs 

PILOT writing products are made in India in technical collabo 
ration with the world famous PILOT Pen Company of Japan 


Remember a PILOT wri 
tes best with PILOT Ink 


THE PILOT PEN COMPANY (INDIA) PRIVATE LIMITED 

Administrative Office Catholic Centre Armenian Street, Madras 1 
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Early to Bed 
and Late to Rise... 


There are soine mornings when it just doesn*t pay to 
get out of bed—such as Monday to Friday 



I ’ve decided that getting up and 
going to work is just a form of 
nervousness, so I keep calm and 
stay in bed. It takes arrogance and 
courage, but I stay right there until 
I get some work done. Then I may 
go dow'n to my office and play. 

When I say play, I mean dictating 
letters, answering the telephone, 
holding “conferences” and doing 
those other office chores that most 
people call work. 

One of the reasons I stay adamant¬ 
ly in bed in the morning is that I 
am an unusually energetic person, 


without a lazy bone in my body, and 
my natural impulses are to leap up, 
shave and dress in a jiffy, rush to 
the office, and start the day busily, 
achieving practically nothing. In¬ 
stead I force myself to start what I 
consider real work at seven o’clock 
or eight, or whenever I wake up, 
and to stay at it and finish it before 
I waste any pep on the useless, un¬ 
important. conventional movements 
of rising and getting to an office, or 
distracting myself with the morning 
paper and the morning post. 

1 never look at my post until the 
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afternoon. Looking at the post first 
thing in the morning is nothing but 
sheer boyish curiosity, mixed with a 
certain amount of laziness. A man 
who attends to his morning post in 
tiie morning is letting other people 
decide how he is to spend his day. 

Bed is also the one place in the 
world where other people leave a 
man alone. People somehow regard 
bedrooms as sacred territory and do 
not, as a rule, crash in uninvited. 
Furthermore, people feel that a 
man in bed fairly late in the morn¬ 
ing must be sick, perhaps with some¬ 
thing infectious. Let ’em think so! 

Ruskin was grasping for a seclu¬ 
sion similar to that which bed gives 
when, upon entering on a serious 
spell of work, he sent out cards read¬ 
ing; “Mr. J. Ruskin is about to 
begin a work of great importance 
and therefore begs that in reference 
to calls and correspondence you will 
consider him dead for the next two 
months.” 

Mark Twain was, of course, the 
patron saint of all bed workers. He 
was a sensationally sensible man, 
and he saw no point in getting up 
to write. 

A more recent advocate of bed 
work was Winston Churchill, who 
remained in bed until late in the 
morning, and went to bed again 
after lunch and, I believe, again later 
in the day. Thanks to this conser¬ 
vation of energy, he lived into his 
hearty nineties. 

Another famous bed worker was 
Rossini, the composer. There is a 
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story that once, while composing an 
opera in bed, he dropped one of the 
arias and it slid some distance away. 
Instead of getting up to retrieve it 
he merely wrote a new aria. 

It is said Voltaire did most of his 
scribbling in bed, and that Disraeli 
wrote some of his greatest speeches 
while stretched out on the floor. 
And lawyer Louis Nizer says, “I 
prefer to work from a reclining 
position. Eve A my office chair tilts, 
and a hidden footrest permits me to 
recline sufficiently, without offend¬ 
ing my client’s notion of dignity. I 
have found justification for my lazy 
posture in medical journals which 
suggest that it takes strain off the 
heart and increases stamina as well 
as thinking powers.” 

My own theory is that an office 
is one of the least efficient inven¬ 
tions of modern man, and that it 
should be stayed out of as much as 
possible. If housewives only knew 
how most executive husbands frit¬ 
ter away their days, their awe of 
“Father at the office” would become 
one more shattered schoolgirl illu¬ 
sion. Most men get more real work 
done on their trips and holidays 
•■han they do all the rest of the year. 

I tell myself that my work is 
somewhat mental, and that a person 
can come nearer to being one hun¬ 
dred per cent mental in bed than 
anywhere else. His braces don’t 
chafe, his shoes don’t hurt, the angle 
of the chair does not annoy him. If 
he has a brain, he’s practically no¬ 
thing but brain ^ . in iTcd. 
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GOOD ^E^VS FROM 
THE SOUTHERN 
SIATES 


Lurid newspaper reports too often conceal 
the fact that, slozvly but steadily, a heartenhig 
climate of tolerance is emerging as the struggle for 
integration continues in the American South 

T o Mi"cn of the world, the executive director of the National 

South is Selma, Alabama. But Association for the Advancement of 

there is another South, a region of Coloured People, says, “We’ve al- 
quiet, solid, if often agonizing, pro- ready won. I don’t mean we’re all 
gress.Thatothcr South, all too easily through. But the back of segrega- 
overlooked, was not created this year tion is broken.’’ 
or ten years ago; it was not brought Towards Sanity. There are still 
into being by an act of the U.S. many pockets of resistance. The 
Supreme Court or by the exertions South still accedes to Negro de- 
of the civil-rights movement. It has mands reluctantly. But a majority 
long existed in the hearts of some of southerners are now resigned to 
men. But only lately has it begun the irrevocable fact that the Negro’s 
to make its true weight felt in the demands must be granted under the 
balance of events. Constitution. 

Nothing said about the South can Police Commissioner Claude Ar- 
ever be said without qualification, mour of Memphis, Tennessee, a 
Cynics point out that “new eras’’ in town with an excellent integration 
the South have been proclaimed be- record, says, “I had to face the de- 
fore. Still, in the past decade the cision whether we were to have fear 
Negro has gained more tlian in the and bloodshed, or whether we 
whole preceding century. Today, were to enforce the law. I decided 
fundamental resistance to Negro we would enforce the law and have 
civil rights is dying. Roy Wilkins,^ peace, so that’s what we have done.’’ 

. Condensed from Time 
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Only two states—Alabama and 
Mississippi—still approach unanim' 
ity in their bitter segregationist 
stand; the next toughest is Louisi¬ 
ana. But there are signs that even 
these last strongholds arc crumbling. 
Much of the credit for the change 
must go to businessmen troubled by 
evidence of economic damage: a 
sharp decline in the acquisition of 
new industries. 

Alarmed and irritated by Selma, 
leaders of Alabama commerce and 
industry called for protection of 
voting rights and an end to employ¬ 
ment discrimination. 

Mississippi’s Governor Paul John¬ 
son is obviously trying to move the 
state towards greater accommoda¬ 
tion on the civil-rights front. He still 
defends his state’s too-lenient treat¬ 
ment of racist killers, but he works 
closely with the FBI in curbing the 
Ku Klux Klan (in fact, he himself 
has been threatened by the Klan), 
and he has halted the use of state 
money to finance racist propaganda. 

Louisiana’s Governor John Mc- 
Keithen not long ago made a dra¬ 
matic and significant gesture: he 
flew to Jonesboro, a small town i6o 
miles from Baton Rouge, where half 
the 500 students in the Negro high 
school had been protesting about 
lack of facilities. McKeithen swiftly 
took care of their grievances, ex¬ 
plaining, “I didn’t want another 
Selma.” When the Klan objected to 
his action, 15 citizens burned an oil- 
soaked “Z” at a cross-roads to ex¬ 
press their opinion of the Klan’s 
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worth—zero. The governors’ atti¬ 
tude is perhaps best summed up by 
Georgia’s Carl Sanders, who says, 
“I’m a segregationist, but I’m no 
fool.” 

The New Climate. To outsiders, 
the signs of change in the new South 
often seem slight. Progressive south¬ 
erners will proudly point to the wife 
of Arkansas Governor Orval Faubus 
having Negro women to an inte¬ 
grated tea-party; white page-boys 
carrying luggage for Negro guests. 
But given the South’s unique his¬ 
tory, such signs tell of an entirely 
new climate. 

• Voting Rights. Even before 
President Johnson signed the Voting 
Rights Bill in August, in most 
southern states it had become far 
easier for Negroes to register. Be¬ 
tween 1956 and 1964, Negro regis¬ 
tration in Virginia rose from 19 per 
cent to 457 per cent of all those of 
voting age; in Tex.as it was up from 
37 per cent to 577 per cent; in 
Tennessee, from 29 per cent to 69-4 
per cent; and in Florida, from 32 per 
cent to 63 7 per cent. 

When Negroes achieve their full 
political potential, they will wield a 
powerful influence; they make up 
more than 30 per cent of the adult 
population in Alabama, Mississippi 
and South Carolina. Although, so 
far, few Negroes hold elective office 
in the South, there are some signifi¬ 
cant omens: at least two southern 
U.S. Congressmen, one from Geor¬ 
gia and the other from Tennessee,, 
owe their election to Negro votes. 
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• Public Accommodation. Com¬ 
pliance with the new public-accom¬ 
modations law, which took effect 
last summer, has been good, on the 
whole. Negroes are received at res¬ 
taurants and hotels even in such 
centres of segregation as McComb, 
Mississippi; Birmingham,Alabama; 
and Albany, Georgia. There have 
been some violent cases of defiance, 
and Negroes are often served 
grudgingly. But in the larger towns, 
Negroes can eat where they please, 
attend theatres and concerts without 
trouble. The civil-rights movement 
is no longer much concerned with 
restaurants and the like. Say Negro 
leaders, “We’re past the coffee 
stage.” 

• School Integration. Eleven 
years after the Supreme Court’s de¬ 
segregation ruling, school integra¬ 
tion throughout most of the South 
has barely begun. In five states the 
over-all integration rate (the percent¬ 
age of each state’s Negro pupils in 
schools with whites) is less than one 
per cent; Texas leads the remaining 
six states with a rate of 7-26 per cent. 
Dismal as these statistics are, it is 
also a fact that more progress has 
been achieved in the last two years 
than most observers thought possi¬ 
ble. For one thing, Negro children 
have now been enrolled without 
trouble in some of the rural areas 
where white opposition was fiercest. 
Mississippi, the last holdout, bowed 
to court orders and admitted Negro 
pupils in Biloxi, Jackson and Leake 
County. In Tuskegee, Alabama, 
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state schools that had closed rather 
than integrate are now open again 
on an integrated basis. 

The new federal aid-to-education 
bill will exert considerable influence 
by withholding aid from schools 
that cannot furnish acceptable plans 
for integration. In order to continue 
receiving aid, .school districts must 
desegregate at least four classes for 
the current school year, and all 
classes by the 1967-68 session. 

, • Jobs. In many southern com¬ 
munities, Negroes are now holding 
jobs once reserved for whites only. 
In some towns Negroes are working 
as department-store assistants; some 
banks have hired Negro cashiers. 
Partly under federal pressure, many 
defence firms have tried to upgrade 
Negro jobs and increase Negro em¬ 
ployment. White unions still oppose 
wider Negro employment. But the 
realization is growing that in the 
long run a developing South cannot 
afford to do without the full use of 
its Negro labour force. To a large 
extent, the matter goes back to edu¬ 
cation: Negroes qualified for skilled 
jobs are still scarce. 

Love and Justice. The southern 
Negro wants not only equality of 
opportunity, but social, economic 
and, in a sense, psychological equal¬ 
ity. His family’s average annual 
income is still only 2,520 dollars (Rs. 
11,970), compared to the white 
southerner’s 5,565 dollars (Rs. 
26,434), which, in turn, is 983 dollars 
(Rs. 4,544) below the national av¬ 
erage for whites. Many southern 
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Negroes remain too ptx)r to go to 
restaurants and theatres now open tt) 
them, too uneducated to fill many 
jobs that might now be available. 
They face bitterness and disillusion. 

As the Negro obtains more jus¬ 
tice, he does not necessarily win 
more love. The southern white 
man’s old paternalistic and patron¬ 
izing affection for the Negro has 
largely disappeared but has not yet 
been replaced with a new friendship 
based on equality. The southerner is 
still struggling again.st accepting a 
new image of the Negro—because it 
would mean accepting a new image 
of himself. Southerners still refuse to 
recognize that the prejudice that 
they foster in their children hurts 
and warps not only the Negro but 
themselves. 

“There has been a change of 
action,” says one Negro leader, “but 
not a change in heart.” 

And yet growing numbers of 
whites are no longer afraid to speak 
out for the Negro and to break what 


novelist Lillian Smith called the 
“deadful silence of the good.” 
North Carolina’s former governor 
Terry Sanford speaks for many 
southerners when ne says, “We had 
lived with our myths so long that we 
actually believed the vast majority 
of Negroes were content, happy, 
carefree, lacking in ambition and 
singing in the sun.” 

Beyond Tragedy. Many Negro 
leaders believe that the southern 
Negro’s problems are growing more 
like those of the northern Negro, in¬ 
cluding de facto segregation. Some 
still hope that because of the south¬ 
erner’s special if ambiguous close¬ 
ness to the Negro—in contrast to the 
northerner’s ignorance of him—the 
South can eventually produce a 
more humane community than the 
North. That may be hoping for too 
much. But, as regional differences 
fade, race relations in the South are 
reaching the point where they will 
cease being an epilogue to tragedy 
and begin being merely a problem. 
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One of the world’s great educators, Maria Montessori 
originated many of the techniques that are now used to teach 
young children. A warm-hearted scientist, she never lost sight 
of the child as an individtuil and very special human being 



Unforgettable Character 


By Mario Montessori 


W HEN I was a boy 1 was 
woken early one morn¬ 
ing at our house in Rome 
by the shaking of my bed and a deep 
rumbling sound. 1 had no more than 
opened my eyes when my mother 
walked in, calm and smiling, and 
sat on the edge of my bed. 

“Mario,” she said, “do you see 
how th^ chandelier sways from the 


ceiling?” I did. “Do you feel how 
the floor trembles?” I nodded. 

My mother spread out her arms 
as if inviting me to a wonderful sur¬ 
prise. “This, Mario, is an earth¬ 
quake.” 

For Maria Montessori, even an 
earthquake was an opportunity to 
open a child’s mind. She believed 
God had invested human beings 
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with the urge and the power to ful¬ 
fil themselves. In finding a way to 
liberate that power she gave the 
world a new approach to education, 
as a joyful process of self-discovery 
and self-realization. 

Looking back, it is hard to con¬ 
ceive how she crowded so many 
accomplishments into one lifetime, 
first as a scientist—an anthropolo¬ 
gist, and Italy’s first woman doctor 
—then as the inspired educator 
who founded the worldwide kin¬ 
dergarten movement which bears 
her name. My greatest pride is to 
have shared in her work. Once 
when I was a boy I was separated 
from her in a crowd. Finding her 
again I boasted, “You cannot go to 
any place where I cannot follow 
you.” 1 almost made this boast come 
true. For 40 years, as secretary, assis¬ 
tant and junior colleague, I followed 
her over half the world—^wherever 
her vocation took her. 

Unlike many of the austere career 
women at the turn of the century. 
Mother dressed elegantly and raoi- 
ated feminine charm. She loved 
good food, good company and good 
talk. Her intense brown eyes could 
sparkle with delight, and they could 
also observe with precision. 

“The secret of the good life,” I 
once heard her say, “is to live in 
obedience to reality.” She could look 
objectively at the world about her 
and see what was actually there, un¬ 
coloured by wish or expectation. Her 
course for teachers began with les¬ 
sons in observation. “You have been 


trained to make the child pay atten¬ 
tion to you,” she told them. “Here 
it IS you who must observe the 
child.” 

“Too Much to Do.** As a little 
girl my mother was the most back¬ 
ward pupil in her school, unable to 
get the lessons into her head. Then, 
at ten, Maria suddenly changed. 
Along with a heightened interest in 
religion, not unusual in girls of that 
age, she developed a sense of voca¬ 
tion. Her parents first became aware 
0/ it while she was seriously ill with 
influenza. The doctor told them to 
be prepared for the worst. Maria re¬ 
assured her mother, “Don’t worry. 
Mamma mta, I am not going to die. 
I have too much to do.” 

Now she came first in her class. 
Her parents suggested she should 
become a teacher, then the only 
career open to women. She refused 
to consider it; she had made up her 
mind to be an engineer! At 14 she 
attended classes at a technical school 
for boys. After a year she switched to 
biology and finally decided to take a 
degree in medicine. 

“Impossible,” Professor Guido 
Baccelli, dean of the medical school 
at the University of Rome, told her. 
But in the end she gained admission, 
won a scholarship, and helped to pay 
her own wav by private tutoring. 
Her father, aeeply disapproving, re¬ 
fused to speak to her for years. 

As the only woman in the medical 
school she had to put up with taunts 
and torments. But she got her deg¬ 
ree. She joined* the staff of the 
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MY MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 


university’s psychiatric clinic, where 
one of her duties was to visit the 
city’s lunatic asylums to pick sub- 
’ jects for study. 

In those days defective children 
were classed with—and housed with 
—the insane. In one asylum Lm 
D ottoressa (as she was often called) 
saw such children herded together 
in a bare room like prisoners. “Look 
at'them,” said the matron in disgust. 
“When their meals are finished they 
throw themselves on the floor like 
animals in search of crumbs.” My 
mother watched. With shrill and in¬ 
coherent cries, the children stretchtd 
their hands out for scraps of bread 
which they kneaded into different 
shapes. 

With a flash of insight my mother 
saw that what these children craved 
was not so much food as experience. 
Those little hands were groping for 
contact with the world! Some inner 
power was propelling these children 
to try and develop body, mind and 
personality. Instead of being isolated 
and restrained they should be liber¬ 
ated. But how to reach them ? 

Dr. Baccelli, now Italy’s minister 
of education, invited Maria to lec¬ 
ture on the education of the feeble¬ 
minded. As a result of the public 
interest aroused, he founded an ex¬ 
perimental state school for defective 
children—^with Dr. Montessori in 
charge. “So, after all,” joked Dr. 
Baccelli, “you are still only a woman 
and a kinaergarten teacher!” 

“My dear idiots,” was how 
Mother referred to the children in 


her diary. All day long, from eight 
in the morning to seven at night, she 
spent with children society had 
given up as hopeless—observing, ex¬ 
perimenting, “fanning the little 
flame of intelligence I saw in their 
eyes.” After two years of intensive 
work, she entered her pupils for a 
normal state-school examination. 
The “dear idiots” showed that they 
were not hopeless after all. In fact, 
many did as well in the tests as nor¬ 
mal children. 

When the news was published, it 
made a sensation. But Mother, with 
rigorous detachment, saw that the 
real significance v/as not that defec¬ 
tive children could accomplish so 
much, but that normal children 
were doing so little better. 

Visiting state schools, she found 
that everything possible was done to 
discourage the child’s initiative. 
Pupils were forced to sit on benches 
so close to the desks that they had to 
bend and twist their bodies to slide 
in. Once locked in place, they sup¬ 
posedly couldn’t help listening to 
the teacher. Highest credit went for 
sitting still; the slightest movement 
was severely punished. “Our moral 
sense seems to be in the seat of the 
trousers,” she told a group of edu¬ 
cators and public officials. 

Children’s Houses. After laun¬ 
ching the school for deficient chil¬ 
dren, Mother returned to the 
university and eventually was ap¬ 
pointed professor of anthropology. 
Seven years passed before she found 
her life’s work. A private housing 
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project had taken several hundred 
poor families out of a dirty, over¬ 
crowded tenement and put them in 
more adequate houses. But while 
parents were away at work and 
older children at school, the younger 
children under six ran wila. It was 
decided to start a kindergarten, and 
Dr. Montessori was asked to take 
charge. She accepted at once. Here 
was her long-awaited chance to try 
out her ideas on normal children. 

Her Casa dei Bambini (Children’s 
House) opened in the notorious San 
Lorenzo slums. “Sixty tearful, 
frightened children, so shy that it 
was impossible to get them to speak; 
dejected, uncared-for, pale, under¬ 
nourished children who had grown 
up in dark hovels without anything 
to stimulate their minds.’’ That is 
how my mother described her 
charges on their first day together. 

During the next two years, these 
“little vandals,’’ as one reporter 
called them, were to help my mother 
revolutionize education. Instead of 
imposing arbitrary rules and pound¬ 
ing facts into their heads, she looked 
for ways of releasing their indepen¬ 
dence. 

Her first step was to free the chil¬ 
dren by civilizing them. “Teach the 
importance of doing even the small¬ 
est task well,’’ Momer admonished 
her teachers. “Then give them free¬ 
dom to choose their activity and 
indulge in it as long as they like.’’ 
Montessori children learned to blow 
their noses quietly, wash their 
hands, tie shoelaces, polish their 
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shoes, fasten belt buckles, and pour 
water or milk without spilling it. 
“Self-reliance and self-discipline,” 
she wrote, “are outward signs of 
healthy inward functioning.” 
Sigmund Freud once remarked ad¬ 
miringly that children trained in the 
Montessori spirit were bound to 
make poor customers for psycho¬ 
analysis later in life. 

Recognizing that it is through the 
senses mat a child develops his in¬ 
telligence. Mother devised learning 
aids to give him the feel of a subject 
through direct experience with tan¬ 
gible objects. Using identical pieces 
of wood painted in different colours, 
the child learns to grade colours 
from lightest to darkest. Sorting out 
bells which look exactly alike but 
produce different tones, ne discovers 
musical notes and relates them to a 
scale. (Most of today’s educational 
playthings are inspired by the learn¬ 
ing aids Mother devised over half a 
century ago.) 

“I Can Write!” In Mother’s 
view, three was not too early for a 
child to begin getting the feel of 
letters cut out 01 sandpaper, one of 
her many devices. One day, one boy, 
drawing with a crayon, wrote mano 
(hand). At the top of his voice he 
yelled, “I can write.” Children and 
teacher gathered round him full of 
surprise and enthusiasm. And then, 
one by one, some of the other chil¬ 
dren DcgAti to write also, shouting, 
“Me too,” “Me too.” Nobocty had 
taught them. All Mother had done 
was to let thar child work in a 
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The final laps of the 1933 Tourist 
Trophy race narrowed down to an MO 
battle between Hamilton’s J4 Midget 
MG and Nuvolaii's K3 Magnette MG. 
Nuvolari began cutting into Hamilton’s 
lead, pressing his advantage when Ham¬ 
ilton lost valuable time from a 
bungled pit stop. Charging back 
onto the track, Hamilton recov¬ 
ered his lead on handicap, both 
drivers breaking records with 
each lap. With two laps remain¬ 
ing and a 54-second lead, Ham¬ 
ilton was forced to stop for fuel. 

On the final lap, Nuvolari, 
scmning fuel, pulled past Ham¬ 
ilton. As his motor sputtered. 



Nuvolari threw up his hands. No gas! 
Instantly, his mechanic switched to the 
tiny reserve tank, and Nuvolari blasted 
the Magnette on to victory. Emphasiz¬ 
ing this dramatic battle was the close¬ 
ness of their average speeds: Nuvolari 
won with 78.65 mph; Hamilton 
came in second at 78.46 mph. 
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specially prepared environment, one 
in which he could make his own dis¬ 
coveries and arrive at concepts 
through his own concrete experience. 

At the Casa dei Bambini, children 
learned to write four or five months 
before they learned to read. One 
day, in a class of children who had 
begun to write a little. Mother wrote 
on the blackboard, “If you can read 
this, come up and give me a kiss.” 
Several days passed and nothing 
happened. “They thought I was 
writing on the blackboard for my 
own amusement, just as they did,” 
she said. “Then on the fourth day 
a tiny mite of a girl came up to me, 
said, ‘Eccomif (‘Here I am’) and 
gave me akiss.”By four or five,most 
of the children in the Casa dei Bam- 
bmt were reading and writing. 

The school revealed something 
else: that it is not fear of punish¬ 
ment or hope of reward that 
motivates a child, but the sheer 
satisfaction of the work itself. The 
children were released to do what 
was in them—and the greatest re¬ 
ward was going on to the next stage. 

War Closes In. In the years fol¬ 
lowing the publication of Mother’s 
first bwk on education. The Mon- 
tessori Method, in 1912, her prin¬ 
ciples of teaching the very young 
were adopted by many schools in 
Europe and the United States. 
Later, with the rise of totalitarian¬ 
ism, they came under attack. In 
Germany and Austria the Nazis 
burnt her effigy over pyres of her 
books. Mussolini tidied to exploit her 
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fame, then turned against her 
when she refused to serve his propa¬ 
ganda ends. The schools and insti¬ 
tutes she had founded were closed 
by the government. 

“Mario,” she said, “we must 
realize that this was the only way 
God could make us understand that 
we had done enough here and that 
He needs us elsewhere.” And at 64 
Mother left Italy to establish a new 
headquarters in Barcelona. 

When the Spanish Civil War 
broke out 1 was in London and 
Mother was alone in our Barcelona 
house with three of my childjren. 
Trucks manned by Loyalist militia 
roamed the streets, arresting sus¬ 
pected Franco sympathizers. Feel¬ 
ing ran high against Catholics, and 
to be Italian as well increased the 
danger. 

A truck stopped in front of our 
door. The armed “milicianos” who 
occupied it looked intendy at our 
house. As my older son told me 
later. Mother turned away from the 
window and gathered the children. 
“Some day,” she said, as calmly as 
she had explained the earthquake to 
me, “everyone must die. For some 
it will come sooner than to others. 
We are going to pray now and ask 

God to guide us wherever we must 

*♦ 

S®* 

Then came the sound of a truck 
pulling away. My son went down¬ 
stairs and cautiously looked out of 
the front door. The men had gone, 
but they left a sign. Written in red 
paint Was the notice: “Respect this 
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house; it belongs to a friend of 
children.” It was signed with the 
communist emblem: the hammer 
and sickle. 

In country after country, war 
closed the Montessori schools. After 
escaping from Spain on a British 
gunDoat, Mother set up headquar¬ 
ters in Amsterdam. A call came 
from India, and we went to help 
train teachers. Italy entered the war 
while we were there, and though we 
were interned as “enemy aliens,” 
Mother carried on her teaching. 

Call to Africa. After the war, 
now in her 70’s, she returned to 
Europe. Once more her ideas were 
eagerly sought after, and Montessori 
schools and training centres flour¬ 
ished again. She spent much time 
reading and writing in our family 
sea-side house in Holland’s tulip belt 
at Noordwijk aan Zee. 

One day in May, at the height of 
the tulip season, I lunched with her 
before a window commanding a 
panorama of flowers and sea. I told 
her that I had met an official of 
Ghana, which was soon to become 


independent and desperately needed 
schools. He wanted Mother and me 
to help teach the teachers. 

“If any children need help, it is 
those poor children of African coun¬ 
tries,” Mother said. “Certainly we 
must go.” 

I reminded her of the heat, the 
primitive living conditions. After 
all, she was 81. 

“So, you don’t want me to 
come!” she scolded me gently. 
“Some day I may go and leave you 
behind.” 

“You will never go where I can¬ 
not follow,” I told her, repeating 
that childhood boast of long ago. 

I left the room to find the map of 
Africa in an atlas. When I returned, 
Mother was dead. She would have 
gone to Ghana, or any other place 
where children needed her. 


Questions about the Montessori 
method or about Maria Montessori 
may be addressed to: Association 
Montessori Internationale, 161 
Koninginneweg, Amsterdam-Z, 
Holland. 


Cartoon Quips 

Personnel manager to applicant: “I can’t promise you the job, but our 
computer is favourably impressed.” 

V 

One girl to another, watching an old car drive away: “I hjnow John’s 
been faithful—^his seat belts never have to be adjusted 1” 

Rock ’n’ roll fan to record salesman; “What’ve you got that’s really 
loud with a fast beat—something to relax to? ” 
t8o 
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Last November, newspapers all over 
the world announced: HOSTAQES 
MASSACRED AS CONGO RESCUE 
MISSION BEGINS. PARATROOPERS 
TAKE STANLEYVILLE. 

Behind those shocking headlines lay 
a story of tribal bloodlust run wild, 
of nuns, missionaries and consular 
officials held at the mercy of primitive 
Africans. This is a recounting of the 
events of 111 terroT'filled days during 
which Congolese leaders threatened to 
kill all foreigners held in their custody. 

To reconstruct this savage sequence 
of horror, David Reed and a team of 
writers interviewed hundreds of 
participants-^escuers and rescued—in 
Stanleyville, Leopoldville, Brussels, 
Paris and elsewhere. Reed*s dramatic 
chronicle throws a searching light on 
the chaos that can ensue when an 
inadequately prepared nation 
achieves independence. 




T he great chieftain, flanked 
by bearded young aides in 
bits and pieces of military 
uniforms, sat regally at a table, look¬ 
ing out at the mass of white faces. 
A handsome man with dark, in¬ 
tense eves, a moustache and goatee 
beard, he wore an ill-fitting Belgian 
uniform bearing the insignia of a 
lieutenant-general. Gold braid was 
draped over one shoulder, a cere¬ 
monial sword hung at his side, and 
his officer’s cap was adorned with 
leopard skin. 

This was Nicolas Olenga, lord of 
the Simbas. He was from the 
Batetelas, a tribe famous for its 
sorcery, and his Simbas—^the word 
means “lions” in Swahili—were 
protected by a dawa, or magic, 
which reputedly made them im- 
mune to bullets. Congolese govern¬ 
ment troops were terrified of them, 
and in three weeks the Simba army 
had'overrun much of the eastern 
Congo and captured Stanleyville, a 
city of about 150,000 people. 

In front of Nicolas Olenga now, 
assembled at his bidding, stood 
100 leaders of the European com¬ 
munity. They represented the 1,600 

Condttutd from "111 Days in SUmleytnlle," 

C I96S by Domd Rood and Rtadot*t Digort Ine., 
to bo publuked next year by Colhnt, London 
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foreigners (including Americans, 
Canadians, Indians and Pakistanis) 
who had remained in the city rather 
than flee before the Simba advance. 

Olenga opened the meeting with 
a short announcement in French. 
*'I want the Europeans to go about 
their work in a normal rashion,*’ 
he said. *'The conflict going on in 
the Congo now is an internal one 
between the Congolese. It does not 
concern you. You will be protected.” 

Jos^ Romn'^, a small, wiry, Bel¬ 
gian who managed a petroleum 
company, had be^ selected by the 
business community as its spokes¬ 
man. He now interrupted. The 
Europeans had remained in Stanley¬ 
ville Hoping to be treated equitably, 
he said. But in the five days since 
the Simbas had gained control of 
the city on Au^st 5,1964, a woman 
had been raped, and several flats had 
been shot up and the occupants 
terrorized. 

' Olenga seemed upset at hearing 
this. He assured Romnee that any 
Simba abusing a European would 
be severely punished. 

“Are we tree to go to Leopoldville 
if we wish ? ” Romnee asked. 

The general thought. “Not for the 
moment,” he said. “Not until my 
troops conquer the entire Congo.” 

“May we send messages to rela¬ 
tives and friends?” 

“Oh, ves,” Olenga said. “You can 
send caoles that you are in good 
health.” Then he added, “But that 
is all.” 

Suddenly it was quite dear to all 
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foreigners in the room: the Congo¬ 
lese “internal conflict” would, after 
all, concern them very much. They 
were this mao’s prisoners. 

Olenga turned next to economic 
problems. There had been a great 
deal of inflation since the Congo 
became independent from Bdgium 
in i960, he noted, and this meant 
hardship for everyone But the 
solution was easy. Henceforth all 
prices in Stanleyville would revert 
tQ i960 levels. Wages, however, 
would remain the same. 

The businessmen protested noisi¬ 
ly, and for a moment no one could 
heard. Olenga silenced them. 
The decision was final. Prices 
would be rolled back to those of 
i960. 

Taxes were also a burden, and so 
they were abolished. “This is a peo¬ 
ple’s revolution,” Olenga said, “and 
taxes are no longer necessary.” 

At the moment Olenga had no 
need of money. His men had just 
seized a shipment of 200 million 
Congolese trancs from the Air 
Congo office in Stanleyville. At the 
black-market rate, this was the 
equivalent of about Rs. 23 lakhs. 
And he knew that he could always 
help himself to whatever cash was 
on hand in the banks. 

The general and his staff next 
went into an adjoining room tameet 
the consular corps. Representatives 
of the governments of Belgium, the 
United States, Prance, Britain, 
Greece, Cyprus, Italy and the 
Netherlands attended. It had been 
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agreed that Patrick Nothomb, the 
Belgian consul, would speak for the 
group. 

Nothomb had arrived in Stanley¬ 
ville on August I, just three days 
before the Simbas. He was only 28 
years old, and his post was so tem¬ 
porary that he had left his wife and 
children behind in Leopoldville; he 
was to HU in for two weeks until a 
new consul arrived. He came from 
a noble family and bore the heredi¬ 
tary title of Baron, but his appear¬ 
ance was not exaedy baronial. He 
was a short, pod^ man with a bar¬ 
rel chest; his clothes were unkempt, 
his tie was askew, his shoelaces were 
often untied. He had great energy, 
radiated happiness and goodwill, 
and seemed to like everybody. Con¬ 
versely, everybody liked him. 


“Pm worried about the safety of 
the Belnans and other foreigners 
here,” he said when the meeting 
opened. “We must have protection 
for our homes and consulates.” 

In his dealings with the business¬ 
men, Olenga had been stern and 
implacable. Now his face hardened 
further, and a strange light glittered 
in his eyes. 

‘‘Unfortunately I have too few 
Simbas to provide an adequate 
guard,” he said. ‘‘The reason is that 
my soldiers are being killed by the 
Americans. Where is the American 
consul?” 

From the group stepped Michael 
Hoyt, 34, the tall, hefty U.S. rep¬ 
resentative. Hoyt was also a new¬ 
comer and, like Nothomb, appoint¬ 
ed to Stanleyville temporamy. A 
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member of the economics staff of 
the Embassy in Leopoldville, he 
normally handled routine commer¬ 
cial matters. He had flown in from 
Leopoldville with his wife and their 
youngest son in mid-July to fill a 
orief vacancy. Only a week before, 
he had been host at his first official 
function at Stanleyville, a cocktail 
parly at his consulate. Luckily he 
had been able to send out his wife 
and son on one of the last planes to 
leave before the Simbas captured 
the airport. 

Before Hoyt could speak, the 
Simbas flanking Olenga began 
to chant ”Etats-Unis d'Amerique" 
over and over, with ritualistic ven¬ 
om. The effect was ominous and 
unnerving. 

“We have killed 250 American 
soldiers who were trying to defend 
Wanic-Rukula,” Olenga cried, his 
voice shrill. “I myself have seen 
thousands of American troops fight¬ 
ing us. 1 have captured them, and I 
will bring them to Stanleyville.*’ 

Speaking loudly to be heard above 
the Simba chorus, which had again 
taken up the chant of hatred, Hoyt 
denied that there were any U.S. 
troops fighting in the Congo. 

“I have evidence,” Olenga thun¬ 
dered. “I have papers taken from 
American soldiers,” 

“May I sec them?” Hoyt asked. 

Olenga ignored him. His voice 
rose hysterically as he continued. 
“You will sec. First I will take 
Leopoldville. Then I will declare 
war on the United States!” His 


eyes widened into great piercing 
orbs, and his fists clenched. “I will 
find ships. And I will invade your 
country 1 ” 

The Coming of the Simbas 

Stanleyville, in the heart of the 
enormous Congo rain forest, is sur¬ 
rounded by seemingly endless 
jungle. Yet, in August 1964, it was 
one of tropical Africa’s most modern 
cities, with spacious villas, comfort¬ 
able hotels and restaurants, large 
office buildings and blocks of flats. 
It typified the accomplishments of 
52 years of Belgian rule, which 
made the Congo an economic 
miracle—and left it a political dis¬ 
aster, with fewer than 30 university 
graduates in a population of 13-5 
million, and no Congolese with any 
training in the arts or government. 

Since it became independent from 
Belgium in i960 the Congo had been 
convulsed by one revolt after an¬ 
other. When it first erupted into 
anarchy in i960, the United Natibns 
hurriedly dispatched troops which, 
at their peak, numbered 20,000 men. 
Because of a rota system, some 
93,000 soldiers from 33 countries saw 
service in the Congo under the U.N. 
Hag. But the Congo was in just as 
great a turmoil when these forces 
left on June 30, 1964, as when they 
arrived. They had, Co be sure, 
crushed the secessionist movement 
of Moise Tshombe in Katanga. 
But Tshombe had bounced b^k 
to become prime mmister of the en¬ 
tire Congo, and the United Nations 
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had been forced to support him. 

The Simba uprising against 
Tshombe had then materialized 


with the sudden fury of a tropical 
downpour. It was a peculiarly Afri¬ 
can phenomenon. Armed at first 
mostly with spears, arrows and 
clubs, the Simbas had gone on to 
capture many modern weapons. 
They believed themselves invulner¬ 
able because of the powerful dau/a 


provided by their witch doctors 
(who explained casualties as being 
due to violations of the taboos the 


dawa required). Anywhere else the 
Simbas would have been mown 


down by opposing troops, but the 
government soldiers (the Armee 
Nationale Congolaisc—ANC) were 
primitive tribesmen, too. They had 
few trained leaders—there haa been 


no Congolese officers in the Belgian 
colonial army—^and in many cases 
they simply ned at the approach of 
the fanatical Simbas. 


From a balcony of his flat in the 
Immoquateur, Baron Nothomb had 
a good view of some of the take-over 
of Stanleyville. On August 5, as he 
watched, a column of Simbas came 


up the main street along the Congo 
River. They were led by half a 
dozen sorcerers, unarmed except for 
palm fronds, which they waved 
back and forth with Hypnotic 
rhythm. Looking to neither right 
nor left (this being taboo), they 
chanted, ''Mai, mat" (Water, water) 
—an incantation supposed to render 
enemy bullets as harmless as rain. 
The soldiers who followed behind 


them were all bare-chested, but wore 
feathers or bits of animal skin at the 
neck. Perhaps ten of them had rifles; 
the rest carried spears and sticks. 

Soon, Nothomb’s phone rang. A 
Belgian who lived on the outskirts 
of Stanleyville was calling. The 
Simbas were shooting round his 
house and terrifying his family. 
“Please come and get us,” nc 
wailed. And so, accompanied by 
another Belgian who spoke Swahili, 
Baron Nothomb drove out to the 
suburb which was crackling with 
gun-fire, and managed to bring the 
man and his family safely back to 
the Immoquateur. Later in the after¬ 
noon other telephone appeals took 
him out again on similar missions. 
That night 15 frightened people 
were gathered in Nothomb’s flat. 

By the next day only one unit of 
the ANC was still holding out, and 
at 8 p.m. it opened up with a tre¬ 
mendous barrage on the Immoqua¬ 
teur. Fortunately, the ANC soldiers 
were not noted for their marksman¬ 
ship, and the mortar and artillery 
shells fell harmlessly. But machine- 
gun and rifle Arc began to rake the 
Immoquateur. Then the Simbas, 
seeing bullets come through the win¬ 
dows, concluded that the ANC had 
hidden in the Immoquateur and 
were firing at them. Screaming 
battle cries, they too opened fire on 
the building. European refugees had 
continued to seek sanctuary there 
and, together with the regular ten¬ 
ants, there were UQW 160 people col¬ 
lected in the building. For several 
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hours they hugged the floor and 
prayed. It was Baron Nothomb who 
averted what might have become 
mass carnage. Crawling across the 
floor with bullets whizzing over¬ 
head, he reached the telephone, and 
miraculously got through to General 
Olenga’s headquarters. After he had 
argued and pleaded for half an hour, 
the Simba attack was pulled back. 

The Americans fared rather 
worse. On August 5, Hoyt was just 
sitting down to luiich in his quarters 
when David Grinwis, the American 
vice<onsul, telephoned him from 
the consulate. Grinwis, a' 34-year- 
old Foreign Service officer who had 


been in Stanleyville more than a 
year, rarely betrayed his emotions. 
Now, however, he was obviously 
agitated. “Come over quickly,” he 
said. ‘‘Some Simbas are on their way 
here.” 

Hoyt raced out of the back door 
and into the consulate, which ad¬ 
joined his residence. Nine or ten 
soldiers were already advancing 
across the lawn, and as he stared at 
them they began firing at the build¬ 
ing point-blank wim automadc 
rifles. The windows shattered, and 
bullets buried themselves in the 
walls. 

Following an emergency plan, 
_ iSL. 
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Hoyt, Grinwis and two radio opera¬ 
tors hurried into a room-size steel 
vault which housed the consulate’s 
communications equipment, locked 
the door and pushed a safe up 
against it. The Simbas dashed into 
the building and began spraying the 
steel door with bullets. When this 
had no effect, they disconnected the 
master electrical switch (which shut 
off the air conditioning) and started 
to attack the door wim a hammer. 

Soon the Americans began to see 
light around the edges of the frame 
as each blow hit. But the door held, 
and eventually, it seemed, the Sim¬ 
bas went away. Hoyt and the others 
remained in the dark and airless 
retreat for seven hours, however, 
before they considered it safe to 
venture out. 

The next day Simbas returned to 
the consulate and seized four cars, 
but they did not otherwise molest 
the Americans. Four days of uneasy 
quiet followed, and Hoyt began to 
envisage a normal diplomatic re¬ 
lationship with the new authorities. 
“Perhaps things will be better,” 
he said, “once the situation is 
stabilized.” 

Life Under Olenga 

But Hoyt’s first meeting with 
Olenga, when the Simba general 
spoke to the foreign community and 
cuplomatic representatives, had 
dashed such hopes. Olenga’s tirade 
^inst the United States made it 
cl^r that his hatred was implacable, 
lust before the meeting broke up he 


informed Hoyt that he was expel¬ 
ling him ana the other American 
consular personnel. They would 
have to leave on the first available 
plane. 

“You’re really lucky to be getting 
out,” the honorary British consul, 
Peter Rombaut, remarked. But 
Hoyt suspected that he was far from 
being “out”—and events quickly 
proved him right. 

The next day a truck bearing the 
efasped-hands insignia of AID, the 
U.S. Agency for International 
Development, pulled up at the con¬ 
sulate with a load of Simbas. They 
swarmed out, lined the five Ameri¬ 
cans up in front of the building, and 
began to beat them with rifle butts. 
A couple of Simbas, foraging about 
in the consulate, discovered several 
American flags. With whoops of 
glee they brought them out and 
stuffed them into the Americans* 
mouths and commanded, ‘*Mangez, 
mangezl*' (Eat, eat!) The beatings 
continued. 

Meanwhile, a Simba major or¬ 
dered Hoyt to show him the vault 
where the men had hidden during 
the earlier attack on the consulate. ^ 
Next he wanted to see the attic, then' 
the cellar. Hoyt explained that there 
was no cellar. The major insisted; 
and, placing his rifle at Hoyt’s chest, 
he deliberately threw a cartridge 
into the cham^r. 

“There’s no cellar, no cellar}” 
Hoyt said in French. “What do 1 
have to gain by lying P” 

He could not x certain how 
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much the Simba understood. But 
for some reason the officer lowered 
the rifle. 

Finally the Americans were load¬ 
ed on to the truck and taken to 
Olenga’s headquarters at Camp 
Ketele, a military base outside the 
city. There a mob of about i,ooo 
people-soldiers, women and chil¬ 
dren—further abused and taunted 
them. But when Olenga appeared, 
he seemed surprised to find the men 
dishevelled and bloody where they 
had been nicked with oayonets. 

“Oh—have you been beaten.?” he 
asked. “I’m very sorry. I have de¬ 
cided that I do not want to break off 
relations with the United States 
after all. You won’t be expelled. We 


will give you whatever protection 
you need.” 

Hoyt could not believe his ears. 
Shortly afterwards, however, orders 
were issued, and the men were taken 
back to the consulate, guarded by 
ten Simbas. 

Olenga, they discovered, was cre¬ 
ating an upside-down world in 
which the only certainty was gov¬ 
ernment by caprice. His decree 
which put prices back to i960 levels 
soon paralysed normal retail trade. 
The Congolese merchants, seeing 
such bargains in the European 
shops, quickly bought up all the 
goods and began selling them on the 
black market. 

“Olenga may be a great soldier,” 
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Baron Nothomb lamented, “but in 
economic matters he is dreadful.*’ 
None of the new officials, in fact, 
seemed to have the vaguest idea of 
how a modern economy works. In a 
typical case, the Sim^s “requisi¬ 
tioned*' so many trucks that factor¬ 
ies found it impossible to operate. 
Foreign businessmen protested, and 
a meeting was arranged to discuss 
the problem. Before the meeting 
took place, the Simbas confiscated 
what few trucks still remained in 
private hands. When the foreigners* 
collected for the meeting, they were 
told that it had been cancelled. “The 
general has decided to seize all 
trucks. Therefore it is our opinion 
that you no longer have a problem.’* 


Meanwhile, the Olenga regime 
was frequently out of Mnd. The 
general could control the original 
Simbas from the Batetela tribe, but 
^ to broaden the base of his movement 
he had to recruit local people, and 
they often defied his authority, loot¬ 
ing, stealing cars, assaulting their 
enemies, killing. Many new Simbas 
were members of the Jeunesse, 
which was ostensibly the youth wing 
of the Mouvement National Con- 
golais (MNC). In reality, it was little 
more than a bunch of young hooli¬ 
gans, often used to break up opposi¬ 
tion meetings. Now members of the 
Jeunesse began stopping Congolese 
in the streets, demanding that they 
produce MNC membership cards. If 
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a passer-by did not have a card, he 
was often beaten senseless. Olenga 
struggled to keep a rein on these 
elements but he never achieved full 
control over them. 

On August 13, when he set out 
south-eastward for Bukavu, a city 
still held by government troops, 
Olenga left in charge as president of 
the new ‘‘People’s Republic” a man 
named Alphonse Kinghis. And 
Kinghis had his own ideas about 
how the cause of justice could best 
be served. 

The God Lumumba 

Just behind Stanleyville's post 
offue is a lovely litde park, ringed 
with coconut palms and flowers. It 
was tended with reverence by the 
Simbas. 

In the centre on a raised concrete 
platform was a full-length colour 
photograph, nearly lire-size, of 
Patrice Lumumba, the Brst prime 
minister of the Congo, who was 
murdered in 1961. 

When Lumumba was an up-and- 
coming young politician, he had 
sought the support of gullible tribes¬ 
men by promising that when inde¬ 
pendence came they would all “turn 
white.” Th^ would live in big 
houses, just like the Europeans, and 
they would drive European cars, 
ana no one would have to 
work. Today, all over the eastern 
Congo, masses of ignorant tribes¬ 
men are still convinced that only 
Lumumba's death kept these prom- 
ttes from coming true. They olame 


his murder on American and Bel¬ 
gian “imperialists,” a belief fostered 
and kept alive by communist propa¬ 
ganda. And they believe Lumumba 
will return to earth in a “second 
coming” to make good his word. 
Thus the Lumumba monument 
was no mere memorial. 

It was an altar, and Lumumba 
was a god. 

On the morning of August 16, 
President Kinghis ordered about a 
dozen Congolese prisoners to be 
taken to the monument. Most of 
them were middle-of-the-road poli¬ 
ticians or mihor functionaries or the 
Leopoldville government, seized as 
enemies of the new rulers. The 
president also summoned a mob of 
several thousand civilians. Tower¬ 
ing among them, he harangued 
them into a frenzy. Then Simba 
soldiers dragged the first prisoner to 
the front. 

“Fs he ^ilty or innocent?” Kin¬ 
ghis criea 

“Guilty! ” the mob roared. 

The Simbas riddled the man with 
bullets, firing until his body had 
been cut into pieces. Blood splashed 
on to the monument, and on to the 
killers and spectators. 

After several more men had been 
killed, a very important man was 
brought out. He was Sylvere Bon- 
dekwe, who had been head of a* 
moderate polidcalparty in the Stan-* 
leyville region. Tiie mob became 
fven more restless, and something 
as ancient as Africa itself stirred in 
their minds. Bohdekwe had to die, 
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of course, but Bondckwc had power. 

His liver was cut from his body 
while he was still alive. Pieces were 
snatched up by the mob and de¬ 
voured eagerly. They screamed tri¬ 
umphantly. Now they too had 
power. 

The killings continued for five 
days, with Kinghis presiding. In all, 
about 120 men were sacrificed before 
the ghastly spectacles were stopped. 
But lawlessness and hatred pervaded 
the Simba movement, and other exe-* 
cutions went on almost every day at 
the Tshopo River bridge, north of 
the city. The Simbas tied their vic¬ 
tims hand and foot and flung them 
over the bridge into a roaring cata¬ 
ract. People living near the bridge 
said that more than i,ooo Congo¬ 
lese were done awaj with in mis 
manner. 

Most of those who were killed 
were regarded by the Simbas as “in¬ 
tellectuals.” This meant that they 
were clerks, teachers, nurses, small 
merchants—people who through 
training and diligent effort had be¬ 
gun to make a place for themselves 
in the world. Similar executions 
went on in other towns occupied by 
the Simbas. At Kindu, about 800 
were slain at the local Lumumba 
monument, many of them burnt 
alive. At Paulis, to the north-east, 
about 2,000 were killed. What made' 
the executions all tht more tranc 
was that the Simbas were killing me 
very people who, given time, could 
have substantially lielped to 4 ift the 
Congo out of the past. Now they 


were gone, victims of the “People’s 
Republic.” 

The Baron's Stratagem 

At Bukavu, Olenga was decisive¬ 
ly repulsed, largely because he came 
up against Colonel Leonard Mulam- 
ba, one of the few good officers in 
the ANC. It was oTenga’s first de¬ 
feat, and since it was absolutely 
necessary to take Bukavu before he 
could begin his triumphal march on 
Leopoldville his rage was monu¬ 
mental. 

And who was to blame for the 
defeat? 

Of course —les AmSricains. 

The United States, which had 
consistently opposed all secessionist 
movements and backed a strong cen¬ 
tral regime, had in fact supplied 
Tshombe with a small number of 
bombers and training planes equip 
ped with rockets and machine-guns. 
Some of these planes, piloted by 
anti-Castro Cubans, were used at 
Bukavu. Three transport planes, 
flown by American crews, had also 
brought in supplies and reinforce¬ 
ments for th»* ANC. 

During the four years that United 
Nations troops were in the Congo, 
Radio Peking and Radio Moscow 
had incessantly attacked their pres¬ 
ence as a manoeuvre by American 
“imperialists” to enslave the Congo¬ 
lese people. Now Olenga saw 
American actions in this fight al¬ 
most as a matter of course. Aching 
for revenge, he dashed off a tele¬ 
gram to Stanleyville fulminating 
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against the United States and de¬ 
manding : **Arrest all Americans in 
the Congo and take them before a 
court martial for judgement without 
pity.'* Meaning: execute them. 

Luckily the message was seen by 
a Belgian radio operator, who noti¬ 
fied Nothomb immediately. The 
baron understood Olenga’s meaning 
erfectly. His shirt half-buttoned, 
is hair in wild disarray, he hurried 
to the American consulate. 

“Do you have any last messages 
for your families?’’ he asked, tears 
streaming down his cheeks. “The 
Simbas are coming for you, and you 
must prepare yourselves for death.’’ 
Then, quickly, he explained about 
Olenga’s cable. 

Two of the radio operators, 
James Stauffer, 30, and Donald 
Parkes, 34, knew no French. But 
they could read the baron’s expres¬ 
sive face, and their imaginations 
supplied the rest. A third operator, 
Ernest Houle, 52, was of French- 
Canadian descent and able to follow 
the conversation. 

“Isn’t there anything we can do?’’ 
Hoyt asked. 

At that moment the baron was 
suddenly at his crafty best. He knew 
the Congolese well. They acted on 
impulse. But if an action could be 
delayed a few days, it was often 
completely forgotten. So why not 
ask Colonel Joseph Opepe, second in 
command of the Simoa army, to 
postpone killing the Americans 
until they could send a message to 
President Johnson requesting that 


American assistance to Tshombe 
and the ANC be reconsidered? 

Opepe showed interest when 
Nothomb sought him out at Camp 
Ketele, and returned to the U.S. 
consulate with him. He was a short, 
fat man whom many whites had 
found friendly. Speaking in Swahili 
through an interpreter, Opepe 
asked Hoyt, “Do you sincerely be¬ 
lieve that the “United States should 
stop its assistance to the central 
government?’’ 

Hoyt avoided a direct answer. 
“I’m willing to send a message,’’ he 
said. After some further discussion 
Opepe agreed that he would post¬ 
pone the executions if the Ameri¬ 
cans would cable the American Am¬ 
bassador and President Johnson. 
Nothomb, Hoyt and Grinwis then 
concocted the following: 

WE REQUEST OF YOU IN THE 
MOST INSISTENT MANNER TO RE¬ 
CONSIDER AMERICAN MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE TO THE CENTRAL CON¬ 
GOLESE GOVERNMENT STOP WE ARE 
ALL UNTIL NOW IN GOOD HEALTH 
BUT THE CONTINUATION OF AMERI¬ 
CAN MILITARY AID WOULD PUT 
WITHOUT ANY DOUBT IN IMMEDIATE 
DANGER REPEAT IMMEDIATE DAN' 
GER THE LIVES OP THE AMERICANS 
LIVING IN THE TERRITORY CON- 
, TROLLED BY THE PEOPLE’S ARMY 
OF LIBERATION. 

Nothomb was counting on the 
Simbas to forget the entire matter 
in a day or two* ^ut he was taking 
no chances. Speaking through an 
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interpreter, he said to Opepc, “This thrown into the women’s wash- 
is a very important message. But room, a five-by-ten-foot cubicle. The 
President Johnson has to sec it, so toilets were broken and overflow- 
it will take a little time. Within ing, and the stench was revolting, 
three, four or five days President A large encampment of Simbas was { 
Johnson himself will answer.” celebrating wildly at the airport, 

Undoubtedly the baron’s strata- and from time to time groups took 
gem saved the five Americans from the Americans out of their noisome 
death. Indeed, while they were still prison, beat and tormented them, 
drafting the cable, a Simba of- then thrust them back, 
ficer burst into the consulate with Later, the five men were moved to 
a platoon of soldiers, and was re- a guest cottage owned by Sabena 
strained from carrying out the death Airlines and then, as a result of one 

sentence only by Opepe’s explicit of Olenga’s sudden changes of 
counter-order. mood, to a filthy cell in Stanley- 

But thev were still in Simba ville’s central prison, 
hands, and President Kinghis now In all, in the space of little more 
ordered them to be taken to the than a month, the Atnericans 

airport terminal, where they were were moved, under guard, six times. 
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Many U.S. State Department of¬ 
ficials were reluctant to use force to 
rescue them, afraid that the United 
States would be criticized by Afri¬ 
can and other countries for behaving 
in an “imperialist” manner. 

And if force was used in an effort 
to rescue the Americans in Simba 
hands, there was always the possi¬ 
bility that the prisoners would be 
massacred in retaliation before the 
troops arrived. 

Soon after the fall of Stanleyvillp, 
an attempt was made to obtain 
Hoyt’s release by negotiation. With 
the approval of Washington and 
Brussels, the chief of the U.N. mis¬ 
sion to the Congo, a Mexican named 
Bibiano Osorio-Tafall, got in touch 


with the Simba authorities and 
proposed that the U.N. and the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross be allowed to send a plane to 
Stanleyville with doctors and medi¬ 
cines. On the return Bight, he sug¬ 
gested, the plane could bring out 
the American consular personnel 
and other foreigners who wanted 
to leave. 

U Thant, Secretary-General of the 
U.N., added his support. “Such a 
gesture on your part,” he said to 
Olenga, “would receive worldwide 
appreciation.” 

But Olenga refused. He sent a 
message denouncing not only the 
U.N., but the Red Cross and the 
World Health Organization as well, 
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as “spies” and part of an “imperial¬ 
ist plot.” No Americans would be 
allowed to leave Stanleyville, he 
said. They were to be held as host¬ 
ages against air attack. And Olenga 
warned that his Simb«s would shoot 
down any Red Cross or U.N. plane 
that approached his stronghold. 

Congo Foreign Legion 

Early in August, Prime Minister 
Tshombe, who had effectively used 
white mercenary soldiers in his own 
uprising in Katanga, decided to 
raise such a force again. Such mer¬ 
cenaries were hated by most black 
Africans, but using them to put 
down the Simbas seemed the only 
alternative to chaos. 

Tshombe summoned Michael 
Hoare, a 44-yeariold former British 
officer who had fought for him in 
Katanga, and asked him to raise a 
force of 1,000 white mercenaries. 
Within days, recruiting offices were 
opened in Johannesburg and Salis¬ 
bury. Soon mysterious advertise¬ 
ments appeared in newspapers 
offering good pay to “any fit young 
man looking for employment with 
a difference.” 

On August 23 (when Hoyt and 
the others were being held in the 
women’s washroom at the Stanley¬ 
ville airport), the first planeload 
of recruits arrived in the Congo. 
They put down at Kamina, a 
huge military base in Katanga, and 
other plane-loads quickly followed. 
Most of the men were ^uth Afri' 
cans and Rhodesians, but there were 


some Germans, Italians, Belgians, 
French and a smattering of other 
nationalities as well. 

Some had military experience, but 
most had never fired a shot in anger. 
One had incurable cancer and had 
come to the Congo to die. Many had 
unsavouiy histories, and later were 
dismissed and sent home because of 
perversions, alcoholism or “exces¬ 
sive undiscipline.” But others were 
ordinary youifg men from the farms 
and factories of Southern Africa 
looking qnly for adventure. 

They were given virtually no 
training. Speed was of the essence. 
They had to scrounge their uni¬ 
forms. Often there were no rations 
for them, and they had to forage for 
food. They came down by the score 
with malaria, dysentery and fever. 
One man died of gangrene from 
a minor wound—^there were no 
doctors. 

Their basic pay was Rs. 2,000 a 
month, half of it deposited in banks 
at home. They got, in addition, 
Rs. 60 a day combat pay. But that 
was only part of their income. 
Whenever they went into action, 
they carried boxes of dynamite to 
blow up trees that had oeen felled 
across jungle roads. 

More often they used it to blow 
open safes in banks and business 
firms of “liberated” towns. Some 
accumulated small fortunes in cash, 
ivory, gold and diamonds. 

Hoare and some of his officers 
gave strict orders against loqting, 
but they could nq| be everywhere at 
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once. The mercenaries, for their 
part, were outraged at attempts to 
make them stop. One of them com¬ 
plained: “The lieutenant would not 
let us pinch anything. It’s funny— 
he’s a mercenary. 1 don’t understand 
that man.” 

' On September 15, the mercenaries 
won their first victory in a battle 
that was to prove typical of many. 
A column led by Lieutenant Garry 
Wilson, a 25-year-old British gradu¬ 
ate of Sandhurst Military Academy, 
stormed the town of Lisala on the 
Congo River, about 300 miles down¬ 
stream from Stanleyville^ Wilson 
had a company of ANC soldiers and 
42 white mercenaries, of whom 
only 15 had ever had any military 
experience. 

Lisala was defended by about 400 
Simbas. They opened fire as the 
attackers approached. Immediately 
the ANC belted into the jungle. 
Wilson took stock of the situation, 
and, reluctant to expose the inex¬ 
perienced mercenaries to fire, sent 
them to the rear. Then, with the 
15 trained men, he attacked. 

The Simbas were grouped on a 
hill about 200 yards away. They 
were much better armed than the 
white men—they had machine-guns 
and a bazooka. But they also had 
dau/a to protect them from bullets, 
so they made no attempt to take 
cover. 

The 15 mercenaries, armed with 
automatic rifles, walked slowly up 
the hill, firing as they went. They 
killed about 160 Simbas. The rest 


fled. “It was like a shooting gal¬ 
lery,” said Wilson. He himself 
stopped counting after he had killed 
13 men. One mercenary was slightly 
wounded. 

In late September, General Olen- 
ga made a second attempt to cap* 
ture Bukavu. This time Colonel 
Mulamba had, in addition to his 
own men, a platoon of white mer¬ 
cenaries. They stopped the Simbas 
nine miles from the city, inflicted 
heavy casualties and put them to 
flight. 

It was the last time Olenga was to 
take the offensive, and the mercen¬ 
aries began to boast that they would 
be in Stanleyville any day. 

Two Extraordinary Doctors 

One of the most remarkable, 
courageous and resourceful mem¬ 
bers of Stanleyville’s European 
community was the white-haired, 
68-year-ola doctor, Alexander Barlo- 
vatz. A Serbian by birth. Dr. Bar- 
lovatz had become a Belgian citizen 
following the First World War. He 
emigrated to the Congo in 1923, es¬ 
tablished several clinics and dispen¬ 
saries, and trained large numWrs 
of young Congolese as medical as¬ 
sistants. He treated some io,QOO 
patients annually, most of them 
Congolese. 

Early in the Simba occupation, 
Olenga’s men “requisitioned” his 
only car. Dr. Barlovatz retaliated by 
tacking up a sign on his door: since 

YOUR SOLDIERS HAVE STOLEN MY CAR, 
ALL FEES ARE DOUBLED. 
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In a few days the vehicle was 
returned. 

General Olenga issued passes to 
certain foreigners, but Dr. Barlovatz 
refused to carry his. “You know 
me,” he would say testily when Sim- 
ba guards stopped hini and asked 
him to produce this paper. And each ' 
time the guards would step back 
and let him pass. 

His freedom of action was a god¬ 
send to the* Americans. The Con¬ 
golese made no attempt to feed their 
prisoners, but left this to the pris¬ 
oners’ friends or relatives. So when 
Hoyt and his staff languished in jail, 
Dr. Barlovatz and his wife, Lucy, 
brought them food as well as books 
and news of the outside world. As 
the Simbas suffered more defeats, 
and more Europeans were impris¬ 
oned, other feeding arrangements 
were worked out. But for several 
weeks the Americans lived on the 
generosity of Dr. Barlovatz. 

On October 23, they encountered 
yet another doctor—this time one 
of their own. The consular staff, 
having been moved several times, 
was now back in the central prison. 
As the five of them were dozing on . 
the raised planks which were their 
beds, another white man was put in 
their cell. Thin, of medium height, 
he carried two battered suitcases, 
and a pith helmet filled with 
bananas. After Hoyt had intro¬ 
duced himself, the man said, 
“I’m Dr. Paul Carlson. I’m a med¬ 
ical missionary. It’s great to meet 
some Americaiif again.” 
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Carlson had been arrested at Wa- 
solo, in the northern Congo, more 
than a month earlier. In colonial 
times Wasolo was called “lost cor¬ 
ner,” and the place was aptly 
named, for it was only a cluster of 
grass huts and a mission hospital, 
hundreds of miles from a town of 
any consequence. 

Dr. Carlson was a skilled surgeon 
and, had he remained in the United 
States, he would undoubtedly have 
built up a highly prosperous prac¬ 
tice. But in i9()0, when he was 32, he 
went on a five-month tour of duty in 
the Congo with the CongtJ Protes¬ 
tant Relief Agency. The experience 
shaped his life. 

In July 1963 he returned to Africa, 
and for the next year he served at 
Wasolo’s little hospital. On a typical* 
day, 200 people would seek his help. 
He performed operations, ran a 
baby clinic, handled the distribution 
of surplus food, and maintained 
four outlying dispensaries and a 
leper colony. He was an evangelist 
as well, and brought the message of 
Christ to his patients. Monganga 
Paul, they called him—Doctor Paul. 

Before the Simbas came, Carlson 
took his wife and two children to a 
neighbouring country—the Central 
African Republic—for safety, then 
returned to Wasolo to carry on his 
work. At first he was not molested, 
but one day the Simbas discovered 
a radio transmitter in his hospital— 
one that Carlson used to keep in 
touch with other mission stations. 
They accused him of being in 
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contact with the American Embassy. 
They put him in a truck, beat him 
and moved him south. Eventually 
he was brought to Stanleyville. 

Presently an announcement ap¬ 
peared in the Simba newspaper La 
Martyr, claiming that Carlson was 
an American major, captured on 
September 20 during a battle at Ya- 
koma. This was followed by a state¬ 
ment over Radio Stanleyville that he 
was a spy as well. 

Both claims were deliberate lie;?. 
Simba authorities knew that Carlson 
was a medical missionary. But all 
along they had attempted to blame 
their defeats on “thousands of 
American troops.” All along they 
had said they would bring captured 
American soldiers to Stanleyville as 
proof. Now defeats were mounting, 
and yet they had not been able to 
produce a single American. 

Thus, to serve their propaganda 
needs, the gentle missionary was be¬ 
ing prepared as a sacrifice to the 
Simba's waning fortunes. 

**A11 of Stanleyville Is a Prison** 

Baron Nothomb was arrested on 
October 27. For two and a half 
months he had remained relatively 
free, but now his luck failed him. 

He was taken to the office of 
Christophe Gbenye, who had re¬ 
placed Alphonse Kinghis as presi¬ 
dent of the People’s Republic. 
Gbenye seemed almost demented by 
the Simba’s military disasters. It was 
he who had trumps up the charges 
against Dr. Paul Carlson, and now 


he raved at the baron about a major 
defeat suffered at the town of Beni. 

“The whole Belgian arnw at¬ 
tacked us,” he screamed. “There¬ 
fore I must revise my policy. All 
Belgians will be arrested.” 

Nothomb tried delaying tactics, 
suggesting that messages be sent to 
his government. But the ruse did not 
work, and soon he found himself 
under guard in the dining-room of 
the Hotel des Chutes, together with 
some 300 other Belgians, many of 
them women and children. The cap¬ 
tives included priests and nuns who 
were seized in their churches, con¬ 
vents and mission schools. There 
was no food and little bedding. The 
children were frightened and hun¬ 
gry. They began to cry, and some 
of- thp adults became frantic. 

Nothomb and some of the other 
men had an idea. They pushed 
through the crowd in the dining¬ 
room to where Colonel Opepe sat. 
“We ofier ourselves as hostages,” 
the baron told him. “Put us in 
prison, but please let the rest of these 
people go home.” 

Opepe leapt up and shouted at 
Nothomb in Swahili. Nothomb did 
not understand the language, but 
several of the other Belgians did. 
What Opepe said was that the baron 
would be eaten after being covered 
with a sauce—a sauce which he, 
Opepe, personally would provide. 
Understanding not a word, the 
baron smiled at Opepe. 

Opepe blinked and stopped. He 
was impressed. This litde Belgian 
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must be a man of immense courage! 

Eventually a compromise was ef¬ 
fected. Opcpe was a rough soldier, 
but he apparently had no stomach 
for this kind of work. He allowed 
the nuns and the women with chil¬ 
dren to go upstiiirs and sleep in the 
hotel bedrooms. 

The next morning, the baron ex¬ 
tracted further concessions. Opepe 
agreed that all the women could 
sleep upstairs, as well as the older 
men and those who were sick. But 
no one could leave the hotel. An¬ 
other 65 Belgians were brought in. 
This left only about 135 Belgians 
still at large, most of them in hiding. 

At noon on the third day, the wail 
of a siren announced the approach 
of Olenga. Soon, several cars pulled 
up at the hotel and 20 Simbas 
jumped out, each carrying a sub¬ 
machine-gun. 

Olenga was no longer the man 
Nothomb had met in August, who 
radiated confidence and strength. 
He was dressed now in a rumpled 
shirt and slacks, and his face re¬ 
flected rage and frustration. 

He summoned Nothomb and 
punched him on the nose. “Read 
this,” he shouted, thrusting a piece 
of paper at the baron. Blows con¬ 
tinued to fall upon the unlucky con¬ 
sul, but somehow he managed to 
make out the message handed him: 
“The Belgians have dropped an 
atomic bomb on Beni. They have 
killed 100,000 people.” 

Olenga punched Nothomb on the 
nose again. For some hours the 
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nightmare continued. Nothomb and 
his vice-consul, Paul Duqu^, were 
carted about the city; they were 
beaten, their lives were threatened, 
they were forced to send accusing 
messages to their government. Fi¬ 
nally, they were driven to the central 
prison and thrown into the cell 
occupied by the Americans. 

Hoyt, bearded and unkempt after 
20 days in jail, greeted the b<iron 
warmly, but expressed regrets at the 
circumstances. 

“What’s the difference.?” No¬ 
thomb replied. “All Stanleyville is 
a prison.” 

The Simba regime was coming 
apart at the seams and, in its general 
paranoia, striking at friend and foe 
alike. Gbcnye had dispatched one 
appeal after another for aid from 
left-wing African countries. One 
planeload of arms, believed to have 
come from Algeria, arrived in late 
October, but none of the countries 
sent troops or extended diplomatic 
recognition. Now (ibenye went on 
the air again and announced that 
Egypt, Algeria, Ghana, Guinea and 
Mali had betrayed the honour of 
Africa. 

“I ask you in a final appeal, in the 
name of Lumumba, if you do not 
intervene within a few hours, I will 
adopt a scorched-earth policy, and 
thus the Americans and Belgians 
will And only a desert.” 

The round-up of foreigners con¬ 
tinued. By early Novemoer about 
280 Belgians were being held in 
hotels or at (Samp Ketele. Eight 
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» November 

Americans, most of them mission¬ 
aries, were similarly under arrest in 
various places. And there were eight 
Americans in prison, two young 
men who were working at the Uni¬ 
versity of Stanleyville having been 
put in with Dr. Carlson and the 
consular staff. 

What was planned for them no 
one knew. Paul Carlson felt particu¬ 
larly concyned, for he knew now 
that he was to be tried as an Ameri¬ 
can major and a spy. But he kept 
his composure, prayed with his 
fellow prisoners and saw to their 
medical needs. 

One day the baron took Hoyt 
aside. “Have you made a will or 
taken any other measures for your 
family.'^’’ he asked. “You under¬ 
stand that you and I are threatened 
more tha^the others.” 

Hoyt looked at his friend and said 
without a smile, “Don’t you realize, 
Patrick, that we have diplomatic 
immunity.?” 

At last, on November 5, Gbcnyc 
announced that all the Belgians and 
Americans in rebel territory were 
“prisoners of war.” He intended to 
use their lives to make a deal to call 
off the advance of government forces 
on Stanleyville. The “People’s Gov¬ 
ernment,” he said, would “nego¬ 
tiate” with the Organization of 
African Unity on their fate. 

The same dav he declared in Le 
Martyr that Belgian and American 
soldiers were massing at the Ka- 
mina military base in Katanp Prov¬ 
ince. “We uRist warn/* he said, 
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“that any clash between the People’s 
Army of Liberation and the foreign 
forces that may be coming from 
Kamina will plunge into a blood¬ 
bath the people whom we have to 
this date always protected.” 

Operation Red Dragon 

Early in November, Belgium’s 
foreign minister, Paul-Hcnri Spaak, 
went to Washington for conferences 
with U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and Averell Harriman, then 
the No. 3 man in the U.S. State De¬ 
partment. Spaak and the Americans 
were now truly alarmed about the 
whites held hostage in the Congo. 

Since November i a column of 
mercenaries and ANC troops had 
been moving north up the Lualaba 
River towards Stanleyville. When 
they reached the small town of Ki- 
bombo, they found that three of the 
five Europeans living there had been 
killed just before the column ar¬ 
rived. A fourth lay dying. Fore¬ 
warned by these murders, they 
struck with such stunning swiftness 
at Kindu that all 125 whites there 
were saved. But Stanleyville, where 
there were 1,600 foreigners, would 
be heavily defended, and it was 
feared that the 800-man ANC-mer- 
cenary column might be stopped on 
the cage of the city, and that the 
Simbas would seek their revenge on 
the helpless hostages. A “blood 
bath,” as predicted by Gbcnye, 
seemed entirely possible. 

For some time Harriman had fav¬ 
oured sending American’ troops to 

3/5 
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Stanleyville on a rescue operation. 
Others in the U.S. State Department 
had held back. Now Spaak proposed 
a joint operation in case diplomatic 
moves should fail: Belgium to sup¬ 
ply troops who spoke French and 
knew the Congo, the United States 
to supply long-range planes. 

The idea was accepted, and on 
November ii Brigadier-General 
Russell Dougherty, a 44-year-old 
U.S. Air Force officer, wearing 
civilian clothes so he would not 
draw attention to himself, travelled 
to Brussels. There he met Colonel 
Charles Laurent, commanding of¬ 
ficer of the Paracommando Regi¬ 
ment, one of Belgium’s Hite units; 
together with their aides, the men 
began to plan the rescue. 

The Americans agreed to provide 
12 troopcarrying aircraft, plus a 
maintenance plane, a communica¬ 
tions plane and one spare aircraft. 
Five of the planes would come in 
over Stanleyville airport at an alti¬ 
tude of 700 feet and drop 320 
paratroopers. When the field was 
secured, seven other planes would 
land with 225 more paratroopers. 
Then the men would race into 
Stanleyville, round up all the for¬ 
eigners and take them to the airport 
for evacuation. 

The operation would be risky. 
The planes, which would approach 
Stanleyville at 230 knots, would 
have to slow down to 125 knots so 
that the troops could jump without 
dispersing themselves too widely. 
At that speed they would be highly 
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vulnerable to ground fire. But Col¬ 
onel Laurent was confident that he 
could take the airfield with few, if 
any, casualties. He knew that the 
Simbas had •50-calibre machine- 
guns, but expected that they would 
not be manned, or, if they were, 
would not be fired accurately. 

To avoid flying over African 
countries en route to the Congo, 
arrangements were made for the 
planes to go first to Ascension Island, 
a« British possession in the South 
Adantic 700 miles off the African 
coast. From there the aircraft would 
continue to the Congo, if orders 
came. Laurent named the operation 
Dragon Rouge —^Rcd Dragon. 

Meanwhile, events in the Congo 
were coming to a head. On No¬ 
vember 14, Radio Stanleyville an¬ 
nounced that “Major” Paul Carlson 
had been sentenced to death. Carl¬ 
son, it was said, had been defended 
by Congolese lawyers “of his own 
choosing.” 

In truth, the doctor knew nothing 
at all about his trial, for it had never 
been held. The whole case was a 
fabrication. 

The broadcast was reported all 
over the world, and Carlson’s plight 
engaged the sympathy of millions. 
He was not the only person threat¬ 
ened with death in Stanleyville, but 
his case seemed especially poignant 
because he had come to the (^ngo 
only to help the Congolese people. 

Since September the U.S. State 
Department had been trying to 
secure the reltase of the nostages 
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through the Organization of Afri> 
can States (OAU). But the OAU de¬ 
manded such overwhelming conces¬ 
sions from Tshombe before it would 
discuss the problem that nothing 
had been acnieved. Now, on No¬ 
vember i6, the date set for the 
execution, Dean Rusk sent a mes¬ 
sage to Jomo Kcnyatta, prime min¬ 
ister of Kenya and head of the 
Congo committee of the OAU. The 
message read: 

“The United States Government 
declares unequivocally that Dr. 
Carlson is not in any way connected 
with the U.S. military ... Dr. Carl¬ 
son is a man of peace who has served 
the Congolese people with dedica¬ 
tion and faith ... His execution on 
charges which are patently false 
would be an outrageous violation of 
international law and accepted stan¬ 
dards of humanitarian conduct." 

Radio Stanleyville fell silent about 
Carlson’s fate. Yet Le Martyr pub¬ 
lished a startling statement by Presi¬ 
dent Gbenye : 

“We hold in our claws more than 
300 Americans and 800 Belgians ... 
At the slightest bombardment oi our 
revolutionary capital, we $hall be 
forced to massacre them . . . We 
shall make fetishes with the hearts 
of the Americans and the Belgians, 
and we shall dress ourselves in their 
skins." 

Alarmed by the increasingly des¬ 
perate tone of the Simbas, the U.S. 
and Belgian governments flashed 
word on November 16 that the 
planes and troops were to leave for 


Ascension the following day, No¬ 
vember 17. Operation Uragon 
Rouge Was on. 

At the Altar of Lumumba 

November 18 was a day the im¬ 
prisoned Americans would never 
forget. Many times they had been 
threatened with death, then re¬ 
prieved; many times they had been 
brutally abused. But that day 
brought them all to breaking point. 

The guards came in the morning, 
and ordered the Americans out of 
the cell. (The others there, including 
Baron Nothomb, were not molest¬ 
ed.) Outside they were put into a 
covered jeep and a Volkswagen, and 
driven slowly off. “Where arc you 
taking us?" Hoyt asked. 

“To the Lumumba monument,” 
came the reply. “To be killed." 

Huddled in the back of the jeep, 
Grinwis said to Hoyt, “This is it. 
This is the end." 

The monument was three streets 
from the prison. The streets on the 
route to it were lined with Congo¬ 
lese civilians, three, four and nvc 
deep. They howled curses at the 
Americans and shook their fists. 
'*MateJ(a, mate^a (dead flesh)," 
some cried. Thousands of other peo¬ 
ple were jammed into the park 
round the monument. Hoyt learned 
later that posters had be^ put up 
anncMincing a trial and execution of 
captured American mercenaries. 

At the monument, the men in the 
Volk$wagen were transferred to the 
jeep. The eight men were packed in 
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so tightly now that they could 
scarcely move. Half a dozen armed 
Simbas ringed the car and tried to 
hold back the mob, but it was im¬ 
possible. Bystanders reached into 
the vehicle and clawed at the Ameri¬ 
cans’ faces. They burned them with 
lighted cigarettes. Thw twisted 
their beards. A Simba omcer struck 
Don Parkes over the eye with a 
metal bar, bringing a gush of blood. 

“We’re going to cat you,” a sol¬ 
dier shouted. Others brandished ma- 
chetes and indicated by motions that 
the men would be castrated. Several 
small boys joined in the sport. They 
pantomimed cutting Besh from the 
arms and devouring it. 

The Simbas ordered the Ameri¬ 


cans out of the jeep and lined them 
up in front of the steps leading to 
the hallowed photograph of Lu¬ 
mumba. 


The screams of the mob were 


deafening. This was the moment 
they had been waiting for. The Sim¬ 
bas had their machetes and their 


automatic weapons ready. 

Then, suddenly. General Olenga 
shouldered his way through the 
crowd. He argued heatedly with 
the Simbas, and when one officer 


talked back, the general knocked 
him to the ground. 

Then the guards told the Ameri¬ 
cans to get back into the jeep. Pos¬ 
sibly the general realized that the 
Americans were more valuable 


alive, as hostages. Whatever the 
reason for his decision, Olenga had 
cancelled the executions. 


The men were now taken to see 
Gbenye at the presidential palace. 
Here was another screaming mob 
of about 4,000 people, but it was un¬ 
der better control, lined up in groups 
on the front lawn. On a balcony of 
the palace, speaking in French into 
a public-address system, stood Presi¬ 
dent Gbenye. The eight Americans 
were halted just beneath him. 

“Major Carlson has been tried 
and condemned to death as a spy,” 
he was saying. “We were going to 
execute him last Monday, but we 
have postponed the execution be¬ 
cause o^ an appeal from Prime Min¬ 
ister Kenyatta of Kenya.” 

However, the sentence would be 
carried out the following Monday, 
November 23, Gbenye added—un¬ 
less “negotiations” with the Ameri¬ 
cans were successful. Dr. Carlson 
blanched. It was the first he him¬ 
self had heard about the death sen¬ 
tence. He drew a small Bible from 
his pocket and handed it to Jon 
Snyaer, an American who had b^n 
working at the university. “Please 
give this to my wife,” Carlson re¬ 
quested. 

As Gbenye continued his speech, 
the mayor of Stanleyville put an 
automatic weapon against the head 
of Ernie Houle, one of the consular 
radio operators. The mob took this 
to mean that Houle was the “major” 
Gbenye was talking about. They 
pointra at him and shouted, '*Kufa, 
^»/a(Die,die).” 

The president’^ harangue lasted 
45 minutes. "Hien he ordered the 
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mob away from the Americans. 
They were returned to prison. 

Useful Hostages 

Back in their cell, Hoyt spoke con¬ 
solingly to Carlson, who was deeply 
depressed. “They won’t execute you, 
Paul. You’re their trump card. The 
fact that they want negotiations is 
encouraging for all or us. Don’t 
worry, we’ll all get out alive.” 

The words had the desired effect. 
“Let’s have a moment of prayer,” 
Carlson said. The men bowed their 
heads, and the doctor gave thanks 
to God for having brought them 
safely through the last hours. Then 
he turned to cleaning up the gash 
over Parkes’ eye. 


Two days later, Gbenyc sum¬ 
moned Hoyt to his office. “I’ve 
received a message from your am¬ 
bassador in Leopoldville,” he said. 
“He has offered to begin negotia¬ 
tions with my government. I will 
instruct our representative in Nai¬ 
robi to arrange the talks.” 

He beamed with satisfaction. The 
blackmail threat to murder the hos¬ 
tages seemed to be working. 

Then he informed Hoyt that the 
Americans would be taken out 
of prison that day and moved to a 
hotel, the Victoria Residence. This 
was not an act of compassion. 
There had been talk that Kenyatta 
might visit Stanleyville to check on 
the condition of the hostages. 
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and CJbcnyc wanted to impress him. 

They were transferred that night. 
When they arrived at the Victoria, 
they found the lobby jammed, for 
all the hostages were being assem¬ 
bled here. There were 280 Ik’lgians, 
17 Americans and one Italian—^the 
honorary consul, Raoul Massacesi, 
who had been picked up at home 
after the Simbas seized an armoured 
car, claiming it was Italian-made. 

All ihe Belgians and Americans 
were immediately impressed with 
Carlson’s composure. He circulated 
among them, attending to every¬ 
thing from a bad case of nerves to a 
severe heart attack. Then, in a quiet 
moment, he would ojien his Bible, 
often to 11 Timothy 4:17. The verse 
had special significance for him be¬ 
cause his captors called themselves 
Simbas—lions. It read: “The Lord 
stood with me, and strengthened 
me; that by me the preaching might 
be fully l^nown, . . . and I was de¬ 
livered out of the mouth of the 
lion/' 

The column of mercenaries and 
ANC troops had now reached 
Punia, about 200 miles away. The 
nearer to Stanleyville, the bettci the 
roads, and the force was moving 
quickly. As each town fell. Radio 
Stanleyville became ever more 
threatening. This was the only 
source of information on what was 
happening in the beleaguered city, 
and the American Embassy in Leo¬ 
poldville Ibtened closely to it But 
even experienced monitors weres 
shocked by an announcement on 


November 21 that “the whole popu¬ 
lation has decided to devour all the 
prisoners if our region is bom¬ 
barded.” 

That evening, orders were sent to 
Ascension Island for the paratroop¬ 
ers to fly to Kamina. There they 
would be within three hours’ strik¬ 
ing distance of Stanleyville. 

Meanwhile, the United States was 
making one last effort to secure the 
release of the hostages by peaceful 
means. In Nairobi, the American 
Ambassador to Kenya, William 
Attwood, was told to meet a repre¬ 
sentative of tlie People’s Republic. 
'I’hc man chosen was an itinerant 
politician named Thomas Kanza, 
recently appointed “foreign minis¬ 
ter” by (jbenye. 

At noon on November 21, Att¬ 
wood arrived at Kenyatta’s country 
home near Nairobi to meet 
(jbenye’s man. But Kanza was not 
there, and two more days passed 
before he made himself available. 
Finally, on November 23, the men 
met at Kenyatta’s home, sitting 
round a zcbra-skin-covered tiible. 
Kanza stated his terms. The hos¬ 
tages would be released only if Am¬ 
erica and Belgium forced Tshombe 
to halt the ANC-mercenary column. 

“I am here to Uilk about the safety 
of the hostages,” Attwood said. 

“My instructions arc to discuss the 
whole C^ongo prdt)lem,” Kanza re¬ 
plied. 

“Will you guarantee that the hos¬ 
tages are siife,^** Attwood asked. 

“That all depends,” Kanza said. 
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The Ambassador spent an hour 
pleading with the African He sug¬ 
gested thit a Red Cross plane be 
allowed to fly to Stanleyville and 
evacuate the hostages Kanza re¬ 
plied that the Red Cross people 
were “spies,” and Kenyatta sup¬ 
ported him Grim faced, Attwood 
returned to Nairobi and cabled 
Washington for instructions They 
were sent that evening in the face 
of “outrageous blackmail,” he was 
to break off the talks 
At TO o’clock that night at Ka- 
mina, radios crackled to life From 
Washington came the code word, 
“bio ” From Brussels came the 
countersign, “punch ” It was the 
signal that both governments agreed 


to carry out Operation Dragon 
Rouge 

The American crews rushed to 
their planes to make last-minute 
preparations The Belgian para¬ 
troopers were alerted And at 2 45 
a m the first planes shrieked down 
the Kamina runway and headed out 
into the African night They would 
arnvb over Stanleyville at dawn 

At 5 a.m the planes radioed 
that they had reached Basoko, 100 
pules from Stanleyville, and were 
about to begin the countdown for 
the parachute drop About the same 
time the mercenaries and ANC 
troops were getting ready for their 
final dash into the city 

The motorized column had halted 
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for several hours at the town of 
Gene-Gene because of a Simba am¬ 
bush. Now, just before dawn, they 
were ready to move again. It was a 
mere 60 miles to Stanleyville, and 
the last 24 miles were paved. 

Standing in the rear of Chalk 
One, as the leading plane was 
called, the American loadmaster 
now got word from the pilot that 
they were only ten minutes from 
the dropping zone. 

*'Dtx minutes r the Belgiin 
jumpmaster shouted when the in¬ 
formation was relayed to him* 

Soon, a red warning light flashed 
on next to the jump doors on either 
side of the plane. The loadmaster 
opened them. Ever since Basoko, 


they had been dropping in altitude. 
Now they were down to 700 feet. 

“Prepare for action! ” the Belgian 
jumpmaster shouted. The order was 
in English, for Belgian paratroopers 
still retain certain English com¬ 
mands from their wartime days in 
Britain. “Hook up.” 

In the cockpit, the navigator had 
been working on a series of calcu¬ 
lations. Now he gave the signal. The 
red lights went out; green lights 
flashed on. Instantly the paratroop¬ 
ers started tumblingout of the doors, 
32 men from each. In 25 seconds, all 
were gone. Behind Chalk One 
roared Chalk Two and Chalk 
Three, also disgorging paratroopers. 
Then Four and Five came in, and 
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the air was thick with billowing 
canopies. 

The Simbas opened up from the 
ground with machine-guns. Four of 
the planes were hit, but the damage 
was slight. Then, with Chalk One 
in the lead, the little armada circled 
and came back over the held again 
at 700 feet. This time the planes 
dropped bundles of weapons and 
other eouipment by parachute. 

It tooK only 80 seconds for the 320 
men to jump from the five planes. 
When they had regrouped, Colonel 
Laurent ordered the field to be 
cleared of obstructions. There were 
between 300 and 400 steel drums on 
the runway, each filled with water, 
and a number of vehicles whose 
wheels had been removed. Working 
as swiftly as possible, the paratroop¬ 
ers pushed these objects off the run¬ 
ways, and Colonel Laurent radioed 
to the other planes to come in. 

Then nth Company was sent to 
seize the control tower and the 
near-by Sabena Guest House. There 
were perhaps 30 Simbas in the 
tower. They exchanged fire with the 
paratroopers for a few moments and 
then flea. Resistance at the Sabena 
Ciuest House faded away similarly. 

Another group was sent to silence 
the machine-guns that had Hred on 
the planes. The Simbas saw them 
from a distance and ran. They left 
behind one machine-gun that was 
too heavy to carry. It was a •5ocali- 
bre weapon made in China. 

A telephone was ringing in the 
control tower. (Throughout the 
22H 


whole chaotic Simba occupation the 
telephone service had somehow con¬ 
tinued uninterrupted.) “The Simbas 
have assembled the white people at 
the Victoria Residence,” a voice said 
in French when a paratrooper 
answered. “Come quickly.” 

It was a few minutes before 7 a.m. 
Not all of the planes were down yet. 
But Major Jean Mine, the battalion 
commander, ordered nth Company 
to move out to the city at once—on 
f6ot. Two armoured jeeps that had 
just been unloaded from Chalk 
Seven went first, with the men run¬ 
ning behind. All the way in, they 
were shot at by Simbas hidden in 
houses or in the elephant grass. The 
jeeps laid down a return fire with 
machine-guns. 

The company entered the city on 
the avenue Monseigneur Grison, 
advancing along the street in leap¬ 
frog fashion. While most of the 
company laid down a blast of fire, a 
few men would run to the next cor¬ 
ner. Then they covered the rest as 
they came up. The men reacjied the 
corner of the avenue de I’Eglise, just 
over three streets from the Victoria. 
Suddenly a white man darted out of 
a ))uilding and rushed up to them. 
“Hurry, hurry!” he cried, his voice 
shrill with terror. “Murder is being 
committed.** 

The Last Day 

Most op the hostages in the Vic^ 
toria Residence had b<%n awakened 
at six that morning by the roar of 
the troop-plant?. Dm Farkes, whose 
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flat was on the top floor, had a clear 
view of the city and, looking to the 
west, he saw the planes come in low 
to drop the paratroopers. He shook 
the still-sleeping Jim Stauffer. 

“There's hell to pay now,” he 
said. “Stanleyville’s being attacked.” 

On other floors, the planes could 
not be seen, but the sound of their 
engines told the story. After*iii 
days of terror and imprisonment, 
deliverance had come. Yet the para¬ 
troopers were still three miles from 
the Victoria, and between them and 
the hostages were thousands of 
Simbas. Even now Radio Stanley¬ 
ville was on the air with the re¬ 
peated message: “We have been 
stabbed in the back by the Belgians 
and Americans. Tal^e your machetes 
and kill all white people.** 

Paul Carlson shared a flat with 
Gene Bergman and Jon Snyder, the 
two young men who had been work¬ 
ing at the University of Stanleyville. 
V^en they heard the planes, the 
three men sat on the edge of their 
beds with bowed heads and prayed. 

“If this is my day to die, then I 
am prepared,” Carlson prayed. “I 
ask only that You comfort my wife 
and children.” 

At 7 a.m., just as the paratroopers 
began their dash into the city, the 
Simbas came through the corridors, 
ordering the hostages downstairs 
and into the street. Soon some 250 
people—^men, women, children and 
babes in arms—had been assembled. 
Another 50 Europeans, however, 
hid in closets and cupboards of the 


hotel, and the Simbas in their hurry 
overlooked them. 

Those in the street were guarded 
by a dozen soldiers carrying rifles 
and automatic weapons. In com¬ 
mand was Colonel Joseph Opepe. 
The hostages’ spirits rose when they 
saw him, for it was rumoured that 
he had tried to make a deal whereby 
he would surrender the hostages 
safely in exchange for his own lire. 

As the Europeans and Americans 
milled about, unsure of what would 
happen next, some of the Simbas 
spoke to them. 

“Your brothers have come from 
the sky,” one said. “You will be, 
killed now.” 

Opepe made a short speech. “You 
are going to pay because of the 
bomlwrs. We are going to march 
you to the airport and let you die 
under your own bombs.” A near-by 
Simba urged him to kill the whites 
immediately, but Opepe refused. 
“No, we will use them as a shield. 
We will put them in front of us so 
that the paratroopers will be unable 
to enter the city.” 

As the Swahili words were trans¬ 
lated, Baron Nothomb took heart. 
He believed that Opepe was playing 
for time. If he had intended to kill 
them, he would have done so then 
and there. 

On Opepe’s orders the whites 
were lined up three abreast in about 
80 ranks, then told to march. Hoyt 
Grinwb and Baron Nothomb were 
near the head of the cdumn; Paul 
Carlson and sdhie other missionaries 
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THE STANLEYVILLE MASSACRE 


were farther back. They started out 
at a funeral pace along avenue Ser¬ 
geant Ketele, going towards the air¬ 
port. No one spoke. A few children 
cried. Tropical birds warbled over¬ 
head in the mango and palm trees. 
Otherwise, there was silence. This 
was a residential street, lined with 
bungalows which in colonial times 
had served as homes of Belgian offi¬ 
cials. 

The procession walked two streets, 
then turned right on to avenue 
Lothairc. A burst of gun-fire rattled 
in the distance, li came from the 
paratroopers who were working 
their way towards the city. The Sim* 
has ordered the column to halt and 
sit down. 

As the minutes passed, the firing 
came nearer, and the Simbas grew 
nervous. “You must kill them now,” 
they said to Opepe. “The paratroops 
are coming.” 

People who were sitting close 
to Opepe recall that he replied, 
“The first one of you who kills a 
white man, I will kill immediately.” 

Two Simba officers raced up. 
They were fleeing from the oncom¬ 
ing Belgians. “We’re going to shoot 
them now,” one said. 

Opepe replied, “Shoot them.? 
That’s too easy. We’re not going to 
shoot them. We’ll get spears and 
knives and cut them up.” Then at 
last he turned to the hostages. 
“Haven’t I protected you all mis 
time?” he said. “Why have you 
allowed your brothers to come?-I’ve 
watched over youj but now 1 can 


no longer take responsibility for 
you.” 

There was a long, loud burst of 
gun-fire close by, and the hostages 
could see Simbas fleeing down the 
next street. This was the ultimate 
moment between life and death for 
the men, women and children, and 
for an instant their fate hung in 
the balance. No one would ever be 
sure afterwards who fired the first 
shot, whether it was one of the Sim¬ 
ba guards or a fleeing soldier. At any 
rate, a shot rang out, and a Belgian 
in the column slumped to the pave¬ 
ment. Then all the Simba guards 
began firitig into the massed and 
helpless whites. 

The Massacre 


Several people toppled over, dead 
or wounded. Rut no one screamed, 
no one spoke. Many of the hostages 
still could not believe that it had 
happened. Then the instinct for sur¬ 
vival asserted itself, and they started 
to run. Baron Nothomb ducked 
behind a near-by building with five 
others. One had been shot in the 
arm, and Nothomb put a tourniquet 
on it, made from his handkerchief. 

Michael Hoyt and David Grinwis 
raced down a driveway. Hoyt fell, 
his legs unable to keep pace with his 
urge to flee. He got up, ran, fell 
again. A man next to him was hit 
in the back by a bullet and dropped 
to the ground dead. Grinwis also 
fell, grazing his hands and legs on 
the gravel, but he got up ana con¬ 
tinued running. At the rear of the 
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driveway, they found hiding places. 

Paul Carlson and several other 
missionaries at first dropped flat on 
their faces in the street. Then, when 
the Simhas paused for a moment, a 
missionary shouted, “Let’s go!” 

They ran across the street to a 
small, yellow bungalow which had 
a porch surrounded by a five-foot 
concrete wall. Two of the men 
clambered over the wall, broke 
down the door of the house and 
dashed inside. A third followed 
them on to the porch, and Dr. Carl¬ 
son started in that direction, too. 
Just as Carlson got one foot and one 
knee on top of the wall, however, 
he fell back. The man on the porch, 
who had reached out to assist him, 
reckoned that the doctor had de¬ 
cided not to risk exposing himself, 
and so he hurried on into the house 
and hid with the others. In fact, 
Carlson had been struck by seven 
bullets and had crumpled, lifeless, 
at the foot of the wall. 

The Simbas’ only purpose was to 
kill as many whites as possible, and 
they shot wildly in all directions. 
Adrien Desmyttcre, a young head- 
waiter, was near the front of the 
column when the firing started. 
Looking back, he saw his wife, 
Liliane, holding their eight-month- 
old daughter. 

Suddenly Mrs. Desmyttcre fell 
to the pavement, blood gushing 
from her chest. Desmyttcre ran to 
her, but she was dead. He snatched 
up the baby and, with bullets 
whipping round him, dashed away. 


A Belgian woman who fled with 
her baby into a near-by yard was 
driven back into the street by spear- 
wielding Simbas. The woman lay 
down, covering the baby with her 
body. A Simba came up, held a 
rifle against her and fired repeated¬ 
ly until she was dead. Another 
Belgian, Ferdinand Mascaux, simi¬ 
larly threw himself on top of his 
young son. H<;, too, was mercilessly 
shot. Both children, though drench¬ 
ed in their parents’ blood, miracu¬ 
lously survived. 

Young Chantal Brinkmann 
watched as the Simbas shot down 
her mother. Chantal’s younger sister 
threw herself on the mother’s body. 
The Simbas opened fire again, kill¬ 
ing the child. Then her father moved 
towards her, his arms spread wide, 
intending to shield her. A Simba 
speared him in the neck, fatally 
wounding him. 

The slaughter continued for per¬ 
haps five minutes. Then an inter¬ 
val during which Max Dubuisson, 
a youthful engineer who was lying 
in the street, heard a Simba say, 
“Now let’s turn them over and 
finish off the ones who are still 
alive.” 

To his horror, Dubuisson saw that 
several Simbas were coming towards 
the spot where he, his wife and 
daughter lay. But at the same mo¬ 
ment a number of white men came 
round the corner. They ran towards 
the prostrate hostages, firing from 
the hip at the attacking Simbas. 

“Ler paras r someone cried. 
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THE STANLEYVILLE MASSACRE 


Thankfully, those still pressed to 
the pavement saw the welcome sight 
of the paratroopers streaming into 
the avenue. Rescue had come at last, 
and many hostages burst into tears. 

The Simbas were swiftly routed 
now, and as the firing died away the 
white survivors began to come out 
of hiding. Most took one look and 
gasped. Twenty-two people lay dead 
at the cross-roads or near by. 
Twenty were Belgians: two young 
girls, four women, 14 men. Tl»e 
other two were Americans: Dr. 
Carlson and Phyllis Rinc, a young 
missionary. ‘ 

She had remained in the street 
when the shooting started, and a 
random blast of automatic rifle fire 
had nearly severed one leg. Within 
minutes she bled to death. There 
were 40 wounded, all Belgians. Of 
these, five died later. 

The White Exodus 

When Baron Nothomb returned 
to the street from his hiding place, 
he wept. But he got control of 
himself quickly, for he had work 
to do. The wounded were put into 
vehicles and taken to the airport. 
Then the baron moved from corpse 
to corpse, putting identification tags 
round their necks. 

Many were almost unrecogniz¬ 
able, their faces froi-en in the final 
moment of terror. 

Michael Hoyt’s first concern was 
the safety of his consular staff. To 
his reliet he found that none had 
been hit As he stood in the stitet 


talking to Grinwis and Colonel 
Laurent, a three-wheeled vehicle 
rolled up and out jumped John 
Clingerman, Hoyt’s predecessor in 
Stanleyville. 

Clingerman embraced the men 
and said over and over again, “Am I 
glad to see you! ” 

He told Hoyt and Grinwis that 
they must leave for the airport at 
once. They protested that there were 
people to be helped. 

“Your orders arc to leave,” Cling¬ 
erman said. “The United States sent 
planes .here to rescue you, and we 
don’t want you killed now. I’ll take 
care of the other Americans.” 

So Hoyt set out, amid a long col¬ 
umn of people, to the airport. All 
day, similar columns of Europeans 
and Asians streamed to the fidd in 
groups of 50 or 100. Most had lived 
in Stanleyville for many years; some 
had been born there. Now they were 
leaving the city for ever, taking with 
them only the clothes on their backs. 

The paratroopers combed the city. 
One patrol rescued the 50 people 
hidden at the Victoria Residence. 
Another found <^0 nuns and priests 
at the Sacred Heart Mission. No¬ 
thomb went with the paratroopers 
as a guide on some of the searches. 
Often Europeans had barricaded 
themselves in their homes and were 
so terrified that they refused to come 
out even when they heard No- 
thomb’s voice. 

Camp Ketcle, the lair of Olet^, 
was adandoned without a fight. The 
paratroopers found it littered with 
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weapons, helmets and equipment 
which the Simbas dropped in their 
haste. The general had vanished. So, 
too, had Gbenye. And it was re¬ 
ported that soon after the massacre 
Colonel Opepc had been killed by 
his own men, who considered him a 
traitor. Many of the whites^were sad¬ 
dened by the news, for they were 
convinced that he had tried to spare 
their lives. 

A massive airlift continued all 
day. Planes came in from Leopold¬ 
ville in a steady stream to take the 
refugees away. Sabena and Air 
Congo sent commercial airliners. 
British, French and Italian planes 
also arrived, and the evacuation con¬ 
tinued until dark. 

The next day the rest of Stanley¬ 
ville’s 1,600 foreigners were taken to 
safety, and then it was Nothomb’s 
turn. As the plane rose above the 
great brown flood of the Congo 
River, he took one last look at Stan¬ 
leyville, the city he had come to for 
what he thought would be an un¬ 
eventful two weeks. He had worked 
day and night to protect Stanley¬ 
ville’s foreigners, but the horror had 
come anyway. 

His thoughts now were for his 
wife and children, who waited for 
him across the jungle wilderness in 
Leopoldville. 

The Aftermath 

As SOON as they had rounded up 
the foreigners in Stanleyville, the 
paratroopers departed. Two days 
later they staged Dragon Noir 
238 


(Black Dragon), a similar rescue at 
Paulis, where 355 foreigners were 
evacuated. 

Two other operations were con¬ 
templated, but were cancelled, and 
the soldiers returned to Belgium. 
They were in the Congo one week. 
They lost two men—and saved 
nearly 2,000 helpless civilians. 

Despite the obvious humanitarian 
nature of the operation, a number 
of African nations immediately ex¬ 
ploded into a frenzy of anti-Western 
hatred. In Nainjbi, a mob demon¬ 
strated, carrying placards reading 
“Hang President Johnson.’’ While 
police in Cairo looked the other 
way, rioting Africans burnt down 
a 27,000-volumc library of the U.S. 
Information Service. With govern¬ 
ment connivance, similar “demon¬ 
strations” took place in Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, China 
and Indonesia. 

In the Security Council of the 
United Nations, one after another of 
the African representatives stood 
up to vilify the United States and 
Belgium. 

The rescue was branded “pre¬ 
meditated aggression,” “nefarious,” 
“wanton and deliberate massacre of 
the Congolese people.” 

“Never before,” said Adlai Stev¬ 
enson, then U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.N., “have I heard such irrational, 
irresponsible, insulting and repug¬ 
nant language in these chambers—• 
language used to contemptuously 
impugn and slander a successful 
effort to save hunaan lives of many 
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nationalities and colours . . . We 
have no apologies to make to any 
state.’* 

Today Stanleyville is a dead city. 
Some of the wreckage of war has 
been cleared, but the economy has 
collapsed. Each day young Congo¬ 
lese men gather in front of the offi¬ 
ces where they once worked, hoping 
that the European employers will 
come back to resume operations. But 
the Europeans won’t be back for a 
long time, if ever. One of the few 
who remained was Dr. Alexander 
Barlovatz. He refused evacuation. 
“I couldn’t leave my patients,” he 
explained. “It was my duty to 


stay. The Congolese arc human 
beings.” 

In spirit, Dr. Paul Carlson is 
there, too. Following the massacre 
in Stanleyville, his body was flown 
to Karawa in the north-west Congo 
for burial next to the headquarters 
of the church he served. Lois Carl¬ 
son and her two children flew in for 
the service from the near-by Central 
African Repyblic, where they had 
taken refuge months before. But 
they were not alone. Down the 
rivers and streams, over the jungle 
paths came some i,ooo Congolese 
to mourn also. They had not forgot¬ 
ten Monganga Paul. the end 
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his autobiography, the Armenian multi-millionaire Nubar Gulbcn- 
kian writes Sii Edward Keeling, a junior Minister in Britain’s pre-war 
('’onservativc Gosernment, once said to me, jokingly perhaps, “Gulben- 
kian, you ought to go into politics.” 

“But I’m not English,” 1 said. 

“Never mind,” Keeling replied, ‘ Wc’Il naturalize you. But you’ll have 
to change your name. You had bencr be called GuUybanks first of all and 
then Gumblcy.” 

“Why on earth should I change my name twice? Why shouldn’t I call 
myself Gumblcy straight away?” 

“Because you’ll find that people will want to know what your name 
was before it was Gumbley. If you don’t start off by calling yourself 
GuUybanks then you’ll have to say your name used to be Gulbeokian. 
And then they’ll know you’re a foreigner.” 

I did not go into English politics. 

—^Nubar Oulbenkum, Lottiton) 
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It Pays to Increase 
Your Word Power 

By Peter Funk 

TiiESE Ti STS should Icad to wealth in words. Tick the 
word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the key 
word. Answers are on page i6. 


( 1 ) inherent (in hear' int)—^A: restrained 
B: possessive. C: calm. D: intrinsic. 

• 

(2) intricacy (in' tri ka si)—A: suspicion. 
B: conspiracy. C: complication. D; 
secrecy. 

(3) politic (pSr I tik)—A: superficial. 
B: shrewd. C: dull. D: polite. 

(4) comprehension (kom pre hen' shun) 
—^A: ability to understand. B: mis¬ 
giving. C: complete indifFerence. D: 
clairvoyance. 

(5) perquisite (per' kwi ait)—A: inquiry. 
B: basic necessity. C: additional benefit. 
D: perfection. 

( 6 ) aplomb (a pldm^—A: respectability. 
B: obesity. C: caution. D: poise. 

(7) risible (ria' I b'l)—A: odd. B: amus¬ 
ing. C: hopeful. D: light in weight. 

( 8 ) fiat (fl' at)—A: power. B: contradic¬ 
tion. C: command. D: end. 

(9) ethereal (e thear' e il)—^A: airy and 
delicate. B: impractical. C: gay. D: 
flirtatious. 

(10) avidity (4 vid' 1 tl)—A; laaor-Iike 
sharpness. B: sarcasm. bitterness. D: 
greed. 


(11) imponderable (im pon' der 4 b’l)— 
A: very heavy. B: incapable of being 
weighed. C: that cannot be moved. D: 
profound. 

( 12 ) defunct (de funkt')—A: wicked. B: 
forbidden. C: extinct. D: hopeless. 

(13) innovate (in' o vate)—A: to make 
changes. B: pray before a meeting. C: 
transform. D: turn upside down. 

(14) epitome (c pit' 3 me)—A: proverb. 
B: exact description. C: anecdote. D: 
summary. 

(15) premise (prem' is)—A; foreword. B: 
basic assumption. C: agreement. D; 
abstract idea. 

(16) ostentatious (ds ten tay' shus)—A; 
arrogant. B: talkative. C: bookish. D: 
showy. 

(17) compatriot (kom p4' trI ut)—A: fel¬ 
low countryman. B: traitor. C: exile. D: 
native. 

(18) remission (re mi' shun)—A: neglect. 
B: refusal to listen. C: pardon. D: 
assignment. 

(19) ultimatum (ul ti may' turn)—A: chal¬ 
lenge. B: final demand. C: declaration of 
war. D: irrevocable order. 

(20) allege (4 16 }') —A: to declare without 
proof. B: make a smtement of fact. C: 
offer a suggestion. D: promise solemnly. 

(Nw tun teptgt 16 } 
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Millions of hearts beating as one. 
Small rivulets flowing into a mighty 
river. Such is our free society of 
many communities living together 
in peace and harmony. This society 
is worth preserving, worth fighting 
for. Remember, your neighbour is 
as important to this society as you. 


ONE OREAT COUNTRY 
ONE GREAT PEOPLE 


COMMUNICATION TOPICS - 5 





PRINTED WIRING 

Printed wiring is Just what it says Ths technique com¬ 
prises etching away unwanted areas of a copper laminate 
bonded to an insulating base leaving solid conducting 
paths in between Components go into holes drilled at 
appropriate places on the laminate The finished product 
is extremely compact; a card is hardly bigger than 
21 cms X 11 cms, In some cases less Printed wiring, 
a relatively new concept in communication engineering, 
doss away with conventional wiring Its greatest advan¬ 
tage Is elimination of errors in wiring Lending to mass 
produotion methods the technique has boosted produc¬ 
tion to new standards. It Is an adjunct to miniaturisation. 

Indian Telephone industries make extensive use of printed 
wiring fbr the manufacture of 3-channel, 8-channel, 12- 
ehannel, 24-channel and ©60-channel transmission 
equipment. 

INDIAN TELEPHONE INDUSTRIES LTD., BANGALORE g 
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Your Word Power 

Answers to quiz on page 7 

(1) inherent-- D: Intrinsic; belonging by 
nature or habit; forming the essential 
quality of something; as, inherent ad¬ 
vantages. Latin inhaerere, “to cling or 
stick to.” 

(2) intricacy —C: Complication; complex¬ 
ity; as, the baffling intricacy of the plot. 
Latin intricare, “to entangle.” 

(3) politic— Shrewd; discreetly tactful; 
prudent; as, a politic statement. Greek 
polites, "citizen.” 

(4) comprehension —A: Ability to un¬ 
derstand; act of grasping mentally; as, 
comprehension of a diflicult problem. 
Latin comprehendere, “to grasp.” 

(5) perquisite —C: Additional benefit or 
profit beyond a salary. “One perquisite of 
the job was the car that went with it.” 
Latin perquisitus, from perquirere, “to seek 
thoroughly.” 

(6) aplomb —D: Poise; self-confidence; 
seiCassurance; as, to conduct the meeting 
with aplomb. From the French d plomb, 
“according to plummet.” 

(7) risible —B: Amusing; laughable; 
arousing laughter; as, a risible situation. 
Latin ridere, “to laugh.” 

(8) fiat—C: Authoritative order or com¬ 
mand; sanction; decree; as, government 
by fiat. Latin fiat, “let it be done,” 

(9) ethereal —A: Airy and delicate; not of 
this earth; as, ethereal beauty. Latin 
aether, “upper air.” 

(10) avidity—D: Greed; extreme eager¬ 
ness; as, to read with ewidity. Latin 
avere, “to long for, covet.” 

i6 


(11) imponderable— B; Incapable of be¬ 
ing weighed or evaluated. “Public 
opinion is usually imponderable.” Latin 
imponderabilis, “not weighable.” 

(12) defunct—C: Extinct; dead; as, a 
defunct company. Latin dejunctus, from 
deftmgi, “to finish, discharge.” • 

(13) innovate—A: To make changes; in¬ 
troduce as new; as, to innovate a liberal 
interpretation of the law. 'Ltitm^innovare, 
“to make new.” 

(14) epitome—D: Brief summary; ab¬ 
stract; part typifying the whole; em¬ 
bodiment; as, the epitome of virtue. 
Greek epitome, “abridge.” 

(15) premise—B: Basic assumption; prop¬ 
osition from which a conclusion may be 
drawn. “The author’s premise was that 
waste leads to poverty.” Latin praemittere, 
“to place ahead.” 

(16) ostentatious— D: Showy; pretentious, 
in a way that attracts notice; as, to be 
ostentatious m dress or manner. Latin 
ostentare, “to show off, display.” 

(17) compatriot—A: Fellow countryman. 
“Many of our brave compatriots died 
fighting for us.” Latin com-, “together,” 
and patriota, “fellow countryman.” 

(18) remission—C: Pardon; discharge 
from a penalty; forgiveness; as (in the 
religious sense), remission of sins. Latin 
remittere, “to send back.” 

(19) ultimatum —B: Final demand, con¬ 
dition or terms; as, to deliver an idti- 
matum to the strikers. Latin ultimatus, 
“final.” 

(20) allege —A: To declare or charge 
without proof; as, to alle^ that the votes 
were tampered with. Latin allegfire, **to 
cite, adduce.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-17 correct. good 

16-15 correct... fiur 






WANTED by 1971 

137 million tonnes of coal per year 
6 K W will help to achieve this target 


For many years GKW has supplied the 
mining industry with pick holders, turn 
buckles, draw bars, side check and side 
link forgings, rock drill inserts and rotary 
coal drill bit forgings and tips; as well as 
stampings and laminations for electrical 
equipment. The mining industry also uses 
a variety of GKW bolts and nuts, rivets 
and other fasteners. GKW has been 


making these vital products for many 
years and in increasing quantities every 
year, thereby actively participating in the 
progress of the mining industry. 

GKW products of steel serve not only 
India's mining industry but also the 
railways, and the automobile, building, 
structural, electrical, textile and many 
other engineering industries. 



OUESty KEENp WILLMMSy LTD. 


Forging ahead with steel 







The sleek moeiern appearance of Usha Aristocrat combined with its many 
fine features makes your sewing a pleasure Built-in light for effortless 
sewing at night e Geared operation for smoothness, speed and silent running 
e Special device for easy embroidery darning and straight etitching of silk 
and other modern synthetic fabncs e Provided with miero-stiteh regulator 
Call today at your nearest Usha dealer and see the new Usha Aristocrat 
You will love to own one 
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Every phase of activity at the Telco Works Jamshed* 
pur, has been designed to fuliil two vital objectives to 
make every TMB conform to intei national standards 
of quality and to automate production completely, 
ensuring that more TMBs roll off the assembly line 
quicker to help satisfy the nation’s urgent transport 
needs Today, there are over 1,00,000 TMB vehicles 
already on the road 

From the men in Telco Works who build the TMB 
to rigid speciflcations to the proud owner who drives 
his ‘Lucky Star’, they all agree that the TMB vehicle 
hai a special personality Ask the man who owns a 
TMB and he will tell you it is the breadwinner of his 
familyand IS worth its weight in gold-“Yeh sona hai” 


T|ie Star that hauls a fortune 





TATA 

MERCEDES-BENZ 


niMiT 4NeaA 


TATA BNOINEIItING A LOCOMOTIVE CO. LTD. 
Salot Office; 148, Mahatma Sandhi Road, Bombay 1. 











An Meal Form of InYostment 

Buy Units. They are good investmoit ftH* your 
savings and comUne the advantages of attractive in¬ 
come, safety of capital, tax concessions and liquidity. 


l.ast income distribution of 
6.10 per cent per annum was 
equivalent to 7.62 per cent 
gross for individual unit 
holders paying income tax, 
since income upto Rs. 1,000/- 
from units received by 
individual unit holders is free 
from income tax; it is also 
treated as ^earned income*. 

By acquiring units, you acquire, 
in effect, an interest in different 
types of securities of about 


250 industrial enterprises in 
which the Trust's funds have 
been invested, which minimises 
the risk of investment. Also, 
you get steady income since 
dividend to unit holders 
is based on the average income 
on these investments. I^urther, 
tmits are liquid since you 
can sell them back to the Trust 
any time at the price determined 
and announced by the Trust 
every day. 


ENTRUST YOUR INVESTMENT 
TO THE UNIT TRUST 


Units are available at all branches of the 
leading banks throughout the country. 


For detailed 
hiformatioaceta 
free folder entitled 
*UMlT&rby 
potlfiittbe 


To: The Uhlt Tnitl of India, p.O, Box 2000, Bombay*! 
Phtue lantf /Mr Ma 'CWITar 
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Name; 

Addfeu: 
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for that exciting 
dreamflower 
cover-ffirl 
complexion 

Pond’s Dreamflower Face Powder 
smoothes on so evenly...covers 
those tiny blemishes...and just 
doesn’t streak 1 Several exciting 
shades to choose from, to flatter 
your complexion. 

CHESEBA0UGH.1>QND'S INC. 
(Ineorporated in the U.8.A. 

»Mi Lbnhed UsWIity) 
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“The Amul Baby Book**. 40 valuable pag^s on pregnancy mother* 
hood and child care. Send 50 P. stamps towards expeiftes to Voltas 
Limited, Dr. Ambedkar Road, P.O. Box 7S03, Bombay>33 (DD). 


Protein-rich 
ideal for the healthy 
growth of your baby 


Protein builds body tissues. 
Amul contains 22% 
protein—prescribed by 
experts for babies in India*. 
Other food factors in Amul 
provide plenty of energy for 
your baby and help to ensure 
satisfactory weight increase. 
Strong»teoth and sturdy bones! 
Healthy blood, keen eyesight, 
smooth skin! Amul also helps 
to build more resistance to 
infection and to prevent 
scurvy, rickets and anaemia. 

So good for your baby! 



Imilk food, made feom fubsm mils, contaim im 7 I^AMINB VOUI lAiV NiBM 
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WIkh close-ups matter..- 





Use 

ICE BLUE 
AQUA VELVA 
after shave lotion 

ICE BLUE AQUA VELVA adds that 
welUgroomed feeling which gives you extra 
confidence. It refreshes as it protects. 

The *hume^in* in it conditions, tones and 
revitalizes your skin without irritating. 




Another Shaving Luxury by 

Williams 



ON YOUR 


MARK. 



It is time to get off to that tong-ifWaited holiday. It could 
be as happy and memorable as you choose to make it. 
Of course, in your Mirkll. Not for you then the fixed 
itineraries and rigid time tables. Nor the bother of railway 
reservations. You’ll be really independent. Your holiday 
kit stored in its spacious luggage boot. Free to go wher¬ 
ever you please. Visiting out-of-the-way places known 
for their exotic charm. Going in your own time. Stopping 
where you choose to. This is the pleasure of travelling. 
This is really going places. With ail your family, in your 
roomy family favourite->Mark II, known for its long¬ 
distance cruising speed and power for acceleration. 


Ambassador 













Crisp and lively 



in black and white, 
Tata Textiles’ 
printed voile saris 
are crisp, cool 
and lively. 
Printed on good 
quality voile they 
remain fresh all day. 

This delightful 
sari is available in 
diflferent colours and 
is one of a wide 
selection of 
attractive printed 
voiles. 


CowrlMy 


TaV iilpA 
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Give me two marbles, a top and a kite 
and I will give yw one Party*s Sweet 

Clevet littk bargainer! Bat their deliaoua wholesome 
goodness makes Parry's Sweets the favounte wjith young and old. 

Wherever vou are, whatever you do, yoa’U enjoy 
Parry's Sweets Buy them loose or in beautiful, pnnted fiincy tins. 

Share them Life's mote fun with Patty's Sweets. 

•^makers of superior sweets 

HAVI VOU TRIEO i MILK VOmE—SUKR WITr iMe OTC H - 
LACTOtON aOMS-OUMBSCAn 

MRRVS C OWW gnO RP Y VIMITO. MMRM 
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This slick new AGFA camera is so easy to use—no calculations, 
no fuss—^just point the camera and shoot. Sparkling results the 
first time...and every time. 12 album-size pictures to every roll 
of “120” film. See it at your nearest Agfa dealer. 

F§atuns: Meniscus lens » Automat shutter for instantaneous exposures 
• Built-in yellow filter for cloud effects • Lens settings for 'sunny* and 
'overcast* « Flash contacts • Large optical viewfinder • Tripod bush (Ever- 
ready leather case and AI flashgun availaUe at extra cost.) 

Price Rs. 35.00 Local taxes egtra. 

Manufactured in India by: 

The New India Industries Ltd., Baroda. 

Sole Distributors: 

iNDM UMtTBD 

Bombay • New Delhi • Calcutta • Madras 



CMAI.82 








HUMOUR 

IN 
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“Sergeant,” excitedly called the 
sentry at the main gate. ‘‘Private 
Smith’s just driven through!” 

“So what?” bellowed the annoyed 
sergeant of the guard. “People drive 
through every day.” 

, “But, sergeant,” stammcitd the 
sentry, “the gate was dosed** 

—R. E. R. 

One day I was explaining the several 
rows of ribbons on my Navy uniform 
to an attractive young bus conductress. 

1 purposely passed over my Long Scr* 
vice and Good Conduct ribbon, but 
she asked what it was for. “Oh,” I 
replied, “that’s for 15 years* good 
conduct.” 


vegetables. On these trips 1 was accom- 
paiued by whichever nursing sister was 
on dutv. The market overseer always 
hurried to welcome us and, as the 
weeks'went by, he and the stallholders 
became increasingly obs^uious. 

Embarrassed by these attentions, 1 
happened to mentktn the matter to the 
local French commandant. He roared 
with laughter. “Monsieur,” he said, 
“you have won their admiration. 
When an Arab appears in public with 
a woman, it means that she is his wife 
—and the more wives the greater the 
man. Your performance,” he con- 
eluded, “must appear positively prince¬ 
ly. Each week you are accompanied by 
a dilFerent woman.” — h. k. child 

South op Hong Kong a couple of 
years ago, our cruiser H.M.S. Ldon 
encountered a handsome new U.S. 
missile ship, and exchanged the usual 
courtesiies. Then, as the two vessels 
steamed past each other the American 
signalled, ’*Gee, you really do look 
sweU.*’ 

Iihthediately our captain ordered the 
reply, “I* bet you tell that to all . the 
cruisers.” — Lieuwnant m. j. fuher 


“Good heavens!” she gasped. 
“Didn*t you ever go ashore ? ’ ’ —w. b, 

“HaltI Who goes there?” de- 
the guard at the RAF station 
M a, WAAF ; hurri^ ; towards 
without pluinng tl^ 
mi^^^back, ‘*If vou thihfc I’mgoiM 
defend’^ What bapoened 
to you’re jolly well mistaicen.” 
'' •Ifi", —'A. JF. IiAitopR 

i noiid. 
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One evening during the last war, 
word passed round our anti-aircraft 
battery that a practice alarm would 
sound during the night to show a. 
visiting Brigadier how quickly we' 
could man the guns. At Ughts-out we > 
under oUr Mankets in mil kit. and 
Waii^d tensely^ f^inaUy* at two in th^ : 
morning, the alarm clanged. /U we 
pounded through the door, the Ser- 
'geant appeared, ’“pie Brigadier's not 
he^ hoys,” he said^ “and thereV no 
i tot Id .rush:,: This .the ptoice. 

_ ■■ *-a;'1u*rv 



THE READER’S DIGEST 


To ESCAPE German shellfire, I was 
hiding with two Australians behind 
a partly wrecked building. One of 
them, reading a book he had found, 
asked, “1 say, what does this word 
mean— category ? " 

*‘That*s easy,” the other Aussie 
said. “c-A-T spells cat, e —it is a ’c 
cat, and you know what gory means. 
Blimey, it’s a ruddy tomcat.” 

—P. Hassett 

A GROUP of airmen were discussing 
the electrical appliances they planned 
to buy for their wives with a recent 
pay rise. 

One old-timer, who had been listen¬ 
ing with evident dis^st at such ex¬ 
travagances, dispersed the group with 
the remark: “Bought my wife a 
clothes drier last month—^200 feet of it, 
complete with pegs.” —d. l. w. 

When a draft of WRNS arrived 
at an isolated naval station where no 
woman had been seen for months, the 
captain warned the chief Wren of the 
perils her charges would have to guard 
against. 

‘‘Don’t worry, sir,” she replied, tap¬ 
ping her forehead, “my girls have it 
up We.” 

“It doesn’t matter where they have 
it,” growled the captain, “my sailors 
will find it.” —H. R. MttRjSAY 

The wives of my son Bob and his 
best friend were to have babies about 
the same time, and the two couples are 
next-door neighbours. The men agreed 
that if one were absent when the time 
came, the other would take the ex¬ 
pectant mother to hospital. 

Bob’s baby came mst. He was at 
home at the time, took his wife to 
?o 


hospital—and behaveS in the usual 
manner of a young husband with his 
first child. 

A week later, when his friend’s wife 
showed signs of imminent delivery. 
Bob was on hand to take her to the 
hospital. He thought he should stay 
for a while, so he sat in the waiting- 
room and took a nap. After a bit, he 
awoke to find two nurses standing 
before him. 

“Weren’t you in here last week?” 
one of then^ asked accusingly. 

“Yes,” said Bob unconcernedly. 
“But that was my wife” —d. d. 

• 

At sea on a fleet exercise, our mine¬ 
sweeper ran into a storm. The deck 
crew were soaked to the skin, but 
worked on grimly as the waves cas¬ 
caded ovei' them. Then one seaman 
paused to empty his boots. “Hurry up, 
Jones,” yelled the First Lieutenant. 
“Where do you think you are, in a 
holiday camp?” “If I am,” said Jones 
fervently, “I’m not coming back next 
year.” — sub-lieutbnant r. l. smith 

The newly-liberated citizens of a 
French town were greeting every 
Allied vehicle that rumbled past by 
shouting out the name painted on its 
side. “Vive Lizzie!” they cheered. 
“Mcrci Blackpool!” 

Then a truckload of Americans ap- 
Mared and the crowd went wild. 
Pausing to study the words stencilled 
on the TOnnet or the personnel carrier, 
they sent up a great yell of “Vive 
Check Oil Level!” — J. McNamara 

Asked about his bride’s cooking, a 
ser^nt replied, “Let*s put it this way 
—^Tm the only bldte in camp who 
packs a lunch to take home/* -—1. T. 
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Have health and happiness in your home—give 
your children Sathe’s delicious Milk Chocolate 
Then’ll love as all children do so tasty and 
nourishing, tool 

SATHE BISCUfT & CHOCOLATE CO. LTD., POONA-2 
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HIGH POTENTIAL... 
FOR PROGRESS!! 


Recognition of the tremendous potential electric power system Is a 'great under* , 

for social progress that modern tech* taking—one in which there is no sub* 

nology offers Is the first step on the stitute for experience. Put more than 

highway to a new era of true freedom half*a*century of experience at your 

and human dignity. Harnessing the huge disposal by choosing Fuji Electric— 

resources of energy In and around the Japan's leader In atomic energy and 

earth sets the foundation ^for steady integrated designer and manufacturer 

progress in this great task. of electrical system, equipment and 

But designing and building a key components. 

WJIKUBCTHIO CO.Um m0BM8DBIUUIM0l«n:lliraMKlitGMyo«iMTeMleMC^ 

Ualeen OfftoMi NwMMflffiM/Ashoks Hotel. New Oeltri, Indie. loeliyeffiair'Cumbella Crest", Bl^k* 

A No. 909. 9th Floor 42. Peddar Road. Bombay-26, Indie. MndtsOftloi/S, Wood St.. Celcutte, India. 
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, the famous 
tread 

Hare It isl—acclaimed throughout the world as the 
greatest development In motor ear tyres—the 
‘Wrap-Around* tread, now available to you in the 
Firestone Deluxe Champion tyre. The secret of 
this great tyre Is the revolutionar y tread which has 
seven ribs—five mam ribs, plus two round the 
shoulders giving a new concept in stability, eafety 
and economy The new ‘Wrap-Around* tread puts 
more rubber on the road—keeps more rubber on 
the road, to give better grjg, better traction, safer 
comerIno . and obviously lonoer wear The Firestone 
Deluxe Champion is the perfect tyre, round 
shouldered for greater safety and a new standard 
in eafety—a tyre by which to Judge all others 



W-PEIIHNniANCE 
SAFETY TEEM 

The Deluxs Champion troed 
pattam Is eelonUAeslly do* 
•Ignod to Ohio a smooth true 
ride, with thousands of ssfoty 
aneloa praelsoly poeitlonod to 
rsduea the risli of sMddtna on 
any typo of road surface. In 
ah weather conditions 



wmk *WIAMBOIMS' 
niASBESNN 

BuHt on a stroSoor tyre body, 
the new wide 'Wrap-Around‘ 
trssA puts mere rubber on the 
read, ahdno Jm nfpved wad 
stability , and extra traAten, 
especially on curves and 
comers potter safet y than 
ever betore 


‘SUM-TUF’ 

THE mEASU EOBBEE 

And of ceursA the Deluxe 
Champion la built with 
8up-R-Tuf, Flreetene*s new 
miracle rubber that provides 
thousands of addltlenid mllee 
at no extra cwt Anotwer 
reason why the Deluxe Cham¬ 
pion Is such a pood Investment 


modern Is design-sensational la perfermaneel 

K- YOUM <JVnSol ok quality AND PS RVICE 


WHtI ' VLB WHASCS ROLL 













MASTEB 

CSAFTSMANSHIP ‘ 

FBOM 

EUBOPE iHr'* 

BEHIND 
EVEBY 

H 

ALARM CLOCK 

BUILT WITH PRECISION...BUILT TO LAST 



HES' new 
‘Stella^ Clock 


A clock is a precision instrument. It must be 
backed by the finest craftsmanship. So don*t 
take chances. Insist on a hes Alarm Clock. 
It's made in collaboration with Chronotechna, 
Czechoslovakia, to meet the most exacting 
international specifications, hes means pin¬ 
point accuracy and year-to-year reliability at 
a price you can afford. Choose from a wide 
range of models. For time you can trust... 
say yes to tiES, 


LOOK FOR THIS SYMBOL OF QUALITY,.. 


— *•! 
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HES^ economical 
’Sarang’ Clock 



For ftill details write to: hindCistan equipment suppubrs ltd., Bombay «». 


Lfntes-HES. i.483 
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anything 
yon build..,* 
build with 




Tb« world's first and top-MlIino Slottsd Angls, 
OfXION Is th« modom answsr to oonotruotlon 
problomt 

OEXION Slottsd Anglos havs a thousand and 
ons applioatlona. Uso IboDdXlONAyatam for 
Immsdiato assombfy of rasim* bsnohaa. 
machlno guards. troUsySi convoyors. aoeass 
stops, piatfom^s. roof frussasi abatis and 
aholtsfs-both poriOantni and londiorary. No 
. driWngi no rivodng. no waldlng. no patpdng. 

^ D6XION eon ho usod m ooufthbiation wSh 
plywood, hardboard. alundnluini ashostoa 
shoots, wtro-msal) and pthor« eiaddliig 


matarials. 
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How to add more profit to 
yonr business trip ^ 
abroad. 



Everybody does some 
planning ahead when he*s off on a 
business trip to the U.S.A. or other 
countries. But you*d be amazed at 
the valuable time you’ll save—and 
the added value you’ll get from the 
time you spend—when you do a 
really thorough job of planning 
before you leave home. 

**But who*s got the time to do 
that?” Pan Am has. 


Pan Am has an amazing variety 
of services—all free—to start your 
trip successfully. 

Need practical, accurate advice on 
business practices, currency, tariffs, 
local customs? Pan Am has free 
marketing guides. Just ask. 

Need introduction to potential 
customers, manufacturers, buyers, 
bankers, new suppliers, production 
experts, etc. . . . anywhere in the 
world? Pan Am will arrange them. 

Need awfully arranged itinerary, 
right down to the hotel rooms you’ll 
want in each city anywhere in the 
world? Pan Am gives it to you in no 
time at all, through their fast world¬ 
wide reservations system. 


Need interpreters, stenographers, 
rental autos, or a host of other 
services abroad? Pan Am can help. 

Need to know what to wear, eat, 
tip, see, do abroad ? Pan Am’s New 
Horizons Guides tell you all. 

And of course you want the most 
convenient yioy to where you’re 
going. Pan Am has ’round the world 
flights every day from India. We 
go East to Hawaii and Mainland 
U.S.A. And we go West through 
Europe to the U.S.A. Pan Am to 
other places in the world is easy, too. 
Nobody flies more Jets to more 
places. Nobody can save you more 
time! 

Next trip, profit with a good plan. 
Call your Pan Am Travel Agent, or 
Pan Am. You’ll have a good feeling 
knowing you’ve chosen the very 
best. 

42 Chowrinchee Rd., Calcutta Tel. 44>32S1/S 

39 Hotel Iinaerial. New Delhi Tel.47.13S/9 

Taj MahalHotel. Booibar Tel. 2110fi3-M 

8/9 ThanAtt Chatty St.,^Madnie Tel. 29301,23242 
Kollwitiya, Cotonbo, Ceyloa Td. 78271 

World's most experienced airline 

Pint on the Pacific Pint on the Atlantic 

Pint in LAtin America First 'Round the World 
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Ah Brooke Bond ! 

That’s flavour & freshness guaranteed. 


Brooke Bond’s tea>tasters and blenders 
are so expert at their jobs they can 
g uarantee that a Brooke Bond blend 
will have the same distinctive flavour, 
the same special taste, every time. 

And because fresh Brooke Bond 
supplies are delivered to your shop 
every week you know that Brooke Bond 
Tea is g uaranteed fresh. 

iwmstsi 


You can be sure, too, that the 
Brooke Bond Tea you get is g uaranteed 
pure because it comes hygienically 
packed in airtight containers. 

In fact you can 
g uarantee yourself 
100% satisfaction 
when you buy 
Brooke Bond Tea. 













AH your skin needs is 

HIVE A 

and all your skin needs it 


Skin care begins at an early age—with Niveal 
Nivea contains "Eucerite", the nearesMo-nature substitute 
for the skin's vital oils, lost every day in bathing and 
exposure to sun and wind 

You look as young as your skin looks And all skin needs 
to stay young and healthy, is Nivea I 

s«N NIVEA—the all purpose cream 

Sole Oiscributori J. L. HeriMn* Sen I Jmcs (liiSia) Pvt. Post SoK No^ 17^, Bombsjr-I. 
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At stake in the Vietnam conflict are 
worldwide issues which many still 
do not fully understand 

China’s Challenge 
in the Pacific 

By Francis Vivian Drare 
Mdttary Editor of The Reader's Digest 


T he Chinese communists are 
embarking on a plan of un> 
paralleled audacity. Their 
scheme: to turn the Pacific into a 
communist lake fronting the shores 
of North and South America. 

Korea was the site of the first 
-surge. It failed. South Vietnam is 
the latest. 

The war is being fought in a place 
so unfamiliar that many people are 
asking: Why are the Americans 
fighting in this remote Iknd? Why 
can't tney leave and let the Asians 
fight it out amo^ themselves? 
High Stakes. The war, however, 


does not merely concern South 
Vietnam or even South-East Asia. It 
concerns the future of the whole 
Pacific and the security of the Wes¬ 
tern hemisphere. At stake are 
worldwide issues still not fully un¬ 
derstood by the public. 

.South Vietnam is the key to the 
safety and independence of nations 
made up of 325 million free people. 
Burma, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, 
the Philippines could all be forced 
into serfaom with the collapse of 
South Vietnam and the expulsion of 
the United States. 

Even more critical, however, is 
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the fact that South-East Asia leads 
to the ultimate, little-understood ob¬ 
jective of the present conflict—con¬ 
trol of the Strait of Malacca. This 
strategic waterway, dominated by 
the great port of Singapore, is one 
of the prime shipping botdenecks 
of the world. Six hundred miles 
long, 6o miles wide at its narrowest 
point, studded with islands, it is a 
thoroughfare even more important 
to the West than the Strait of Gib¬ 
raltar, the Suez Canal or the English 
Channel, for it is the shortest and* 
safest route from the Pacific to the 
Indian Ocean. 

About 98 per cent of the trade of 
the Orient flows through the Strait 
in a procession of ships carrying 
merchandise worth millions to and 
from world markets. In one year 
more than 12,000 ships drop anchor 
in Singapore and more than 10,000 
at ports in Indonesia. Thousands 
more go on through the Strait for 
Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, 
Australia. 

Next Targets. Communist con¬ 
quest of South Vietnam would al¬ 
most certainly trigger the downfall 
of neighbouring Thailand and 
Malaysia and yield control of the 
Strait of Malacca to the communists, 
permitting them to seal off trade 
routes, east, west and south. It 
would also put the communists 
within easy reach of their next tar¬ 
gets of expansion: Indonesia, Aus¬ 
tralia and Japan. 

Indonesia, with ^ population of 
100 million, is archipelago of 
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more than 3,000 islands which 
stretch like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle 
from the Asian mainland to New 
Guinea on the threshold of Austra¬ 
lia. Already it leans heavily to the 
left. Making no secret of his dislike 
of the West, President Sukarno 
accepted Rs. 308 crores proffered in 
aid from Russia, plus two heavy 
cruisers, four destroyers, six sub¬ 
marines and 175 MIG planes. 

While Indonesia is still fence- 
straddling, awaiting the outcome of 
the Vietnam conflict, the country 
has been strategically infiltrated by 
three million members of the Peo¬ 
ple's Communist Institute, waiting 
the word to seize power. 

If they do so, this would leave 
Australia facing a solid communist 
rampart to the north —a perilous 
premcament for a vast country, with 
only II million inhabitants, slight 
defences and some of the greatest 
mineral resources in the world. 

Japan, too, will be vulnerable and 
a rare prize, for her productive ^ 
nius has developed the world's fifth 
largest industrial complex. China 
reached for Japan via Korea and 
was defeated. But if China should 
gain control of both sides of the 
Strait of Malacca it would be 
another story. Without striking a 
blow she could constrict the great 
artery of Pacific trade. Ships attemp¬ 
ting to use other Indonesian straits 
would not only have a far longer 
way to travel but could just as easily 
be stopped by hostile planes, torpedo 
boats and minefields. 
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Such a blockade would be cata¬ 
strophic for Japan, which must im¬ 
port all her raw materials and ex¬ 
port much of her ‘manufactured 
goods. The ’Chinese, themselves 
withdiit food to export or money to 
pay for imports, have long hoped to 
force Japan into their sphere in 
order to use Japan’s productive 
genius to build up a communist eco¬ 
nomy. Perhaps the most effective 
way to do this would be to shut off 
the supply of oil on which Japanese 
industry is almost wholly depen¬ 
dent. Ninety-two per ccllt of this 
passes through the Strait of Malacca. 
Were the Strait shut off, Japanese 
industry would grind to a halt. The 


price of survival would be union 
with China. 

In fact, everywhere China peers 
in the Pacific she sees items that 
she needs desperately—lead, zinc, 
nickel, manganese, rice from the 
Philippines; rubber, oil, tin from 
Indonesia and Malaysia; ships, 
iron, steel, machinery, t^ls from 
Japan; sugar, wood, chemicals from 
Formosa; gold, silver, copper, teak 
from Burma. Everywhere she secs 
rice, wheat, barley in profusion to 
feed perpetually - undernourished 
Chinese stomachs. 

The Reason Why. Virtually all 
these countries’arc party to defence 
treaties with the United States and 
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with each other. The United States 
is honour-bound to come to their 
aid in case of aggression. Further¬ 
more, without them the United 
States would be at a great disadvan¬ 
tage. American planes would be de¬ 
prived of forward bases, ships 
would have to fight their way 
through treacherous narrows under 
a hail of communist bombs. At the 
least America would suffer heavy 
losses; at the most she would be 
drawn into a third world war. 

This is why the United States is 
trying to stop at its source the pro- 
jectea conquest of the Pacific. This 
is why her great naval forces, planes 
and men are resisting the Viet Cong 
puppets in Vietnam. This is why the 
British Commonwealth has nearly 
half its naval strength and 75>ooo 
men at Singapore athwart the route 
to Australia. It is also why the com¬ 
munists have refused to “negotiate,** 
for they feel close to realizing their 
dream of world domination. 

Balance Sheet. Is the West mili¬ 
tarily strong enough to block the 
conquest of South-East Asia and 
the Pacific? Is it strong enough 
to withstand the “escalation** con¬ 
stantly threatened by the commu* 
nists ? The answer is. Yes. 

From Pearl Harbour great for¬ 
ces can be moved to any point in 
the circle of the Pacific quicker than 
the communists can move along the 
rim. In the Pacific the U.S. Navy 
comprises 400 warships, spear- 
heaaed by nine carrier task forces. 
The U.S. Army numbers over 
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200,000 men and can be increased 
at will. The U.S. Air Force has 
50,000 men and, with the Navy and 
Marines, nearly 2,000 combat jets in 
the Pacific, with thousands more on 
call. These jets are likely to be of de¬ 
cisive use, for they can fly at 1,500 
miles per hour, carry cannon and 
missiles, and some have a bomb load 
three times as heavy as that carried 
in the Second World War Flying 
Fortresses." But they have one great 
need: a place to sit down, refuel, 
t%ke on weapons. 

This is why American aircraft 
carriers and stepping-stone bases— 
Midway, Wake, Guam, Kwajalein, 
Formosa, the Philippines—have be¬ 
come vital as never before, for a 
fortress today is not a Rock of Gib¬ 
raltar but a runway with supplies. 

America also has allies ana poten¬ 
tial allies whose lands, populations 
and planes add up to a formidable 
total: some 325 million people in 
Japan, Australia, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, Thailand, South Viet¬ 
nam, Formosa, Okinawa, South 
Korea and free Indonesia, ^heir 
combined armies total 2*175 million 
men, supported by a total of 1,800 
jet aircraft. 

Arrayed against this force is the 
population of China, some 750 
million strong The numbers are 
daunting, but masses of men need 
ships, trains and trucks to transport 
them and their supplies. China cbes 
not have these. Most Chinese batta¬ 
lions still move on their feet. The 
army is composed of 2*5 million 
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men and millions of militia, but has 
scant transport, artillery and tanks. 
The Chinese navy has 28 old sub¬ 
marines and a lot of small craft. The 
air force has 2,400 planes, but nearly 
all are partially obsolescent. Main¬ 
tenance is poor, fuel is short. The 
whole force lacks quality. 

Thus the Chinese threat to **esca- 
late” the war in Vietnam by sending 
in its own troops does not stand up 
to realistic military examination. 
For one thing, NorA Vietnam pos- 
sesses a natural dam against a flood 
of men from China, a rampart of 
mountains. The only rail ingre^is is 
through two long and deep ravines, 
with bridges that could be destroyed 
from the air. Roads are few and 
poor. Moreover, escalation can run 
two ways, and China dreads retalia¬ 
tion into her own territory. Lop 
Nor, the atomic centre where she 
proposes to build nuclear weapons 
with which to blackmail the Pacific, 
would be the first target in an ex¬ 
panded war, and its destruction 
would throw China into a Great 
Leap Backwards in nuclear plans. 
When she calls America a “paper 
ti^r,” she is gazing in a mirror. 

The final comparison of the forces 
in the Pacific is merefore as follows, 
including United States and British 
Commonwealth units in the area: 

Fuse Counteies China 
Populations 325,000,000 750,000,000 

Annies 2,700,000 *. 2,500,000 

Ships 500 50 

Jets 4/x)0 2,000 

Sucb is the balance sheet on which 


victory or defeat in the Pacific now 
depends. It shows that the West has 
supreme power on the sea and in the 
air. Ample troops can be transported 
to meet the enemy if China itself is 
not invaded. It does seem, therefore, 
that the West is equipped to make a 
stand now in South-East Asia, to 
come to grips with the enemy before 
he grows stronger, to try to limit 
the conflict to an area where he can¬ 
not bring ail his forces to bear, and 
this can be done. 

The Challenge. To beat the com¬ 
munist drive in the Pacific the West 
has much to learn. The Americans 
backed into South Vietnam with a 
handful of “advisers’* and a few ob¬ 
solete planes. They did not recog¬ 
nize it as the start of a very big 
thing. They suffered humiliating 
defeats. Now they are putting in 
desperately needeci military power; 
but the ultimate solution will de¬ 
mand more than arms. 

It will demand that millions of 
people in Western countries be able 
to reel a measure of self-identifica¬ 
tion with millions in the Pacific who 
are eager to be friends, if trouble is 
taken to understand them. 

They know that the Chinese want 
to take them over. They have yet to 
learn that the United States docs 
not, that she rightly considers for¬ 
eign possessions as so many liabili¬ 
ties, and wants the Pacific nations to 
be free, independent and self-pro¬ 
tecting. The challenge in the Pacific 
has already begun. It is as great as 
any that has ever been faced. 
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The **miracle of the anchmy** i^ifteen years ago', Peru did not 

has made this developing South among the top 25 

- . \l ij» fishing countries of the world. 

Ammcan natron the worlds ^oday. tl^ks to the slender an- 

No, 1 fisherman—and chovy, a silvery fish no longer than 
is hrincrimr unitrecedented the hand is wide, she is unques- 


is bringing unprecedented the hand is wide, she is unques- 
prosperity to thousand No. i. Moreover, the fo. 56 

fishing industry earned last year en¬ 
sured a favourable balance of trade 
and has made the Peruvian sot one 
of the world’s sounder money units. 
Peruvians call this extraordinary, 
almost overnight triumph **our 
miracle of the anchovy.” 

Boom! The moment you arrive 
at Lima’s international airport, the 
pungent aroma of fish, wafted in¬ 
land by the Pacific mist, announces 
\ • the burgeoning new industry. The 

\ ^ smell grows stronger as you drive 

throu^ the night past flood-lit 
/ . * * I I 5 ' boatyards in Lima’s port, Callao, 

i M i I ' h ^ and swing up the coast past galaxies 

of fish-processing plants in litde 
coastal villages like Supe and Chan- 
cay. When the anchovies 
arc running, night 

working round the dock, 
140 hungry Stories suck the 
By Donald STROETjfsL teeming catch through giant hoses 

from 1,500 incoming boats; freigh¬ 
ters wait offshore to haul the pro¬ 
cessed fish to Europe and North 
America. 

The anchovies are transported as 
a finely-ground, amber-colmired 
meal in canvas or paper sacks. For 

Condntud from AmMeas Peiu’s anchoVlCS, OUtant COUSUkS of 




m/k 


By Donald STROETjfEL 
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those favoured by gourmets, are 
rized not for pizzas and savouries 
ut for blending with soya-bean 
meal and other animal foods for sale 
to farmers. This protein-rich fish 
meal is the housewife’s good friend: 
it keeps down the price of poultry 
and pork by greatly speeding the 
growth of broilers and young pigs 
to marketable size, making them 
cheaper to raise. 

Some 35,000 Peruvians now have 
jobs on fishing boats and in the 
factories. Thousands more work in 
allied industries. Whereas 15 years 
ago Peru had only a handful of car¬ 
penters able to make boats, ten big 
yards now compete feverishly in 
mass-producing fishing boats. Three 
factories produce the Rs. 1 lakh 


use to locate fish, and the centrifuges 
with which the factories siphon off 
fish oil. “We are even exporting 
boats and machinery to Chile,” a 
leader in the boom told me proudly. 

Lesson? Is there a lesson here for 
other nations seeking progress in a 
hurry ? 

“Of course,” says Manuel El- 
guera, doyen of the Peruvian fish¬ 
meal industry. “For rapid growth, 
every nation needs bold business¬ 
men who will take risks to make 
money. Peru, fortunately, had them. 
Some won their gamble. Some lost. 
But enough succeeded to bring a 
great new element of prosperity to 
my countiy. 

“It is fashionable in academic 
circles to preach that developing 



nvlon nets; another plant makes 
plastic-net buoys; still others turn 
out steel hull plates, pumps, rope and 
and millions upon milliohs of sacks. 

Every need of the industry is met 
in Peru except for diesel eng^es, the 
echo-sounders which the fishermen 


countries must lean heavily on gov¬ 
ernment planning, that they can¬ 
not afford the ‘msoreanized* and 
'wasteful’ methods of competitive 
private business. Nonsense! What 
the theorists forget is incentive 
provided by hope of profit<->and by 
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fear of failure. If we had left it to 
the government, Peru would never 
be the fishing giant it is today.*’ 

In fairness, it was Peru’s govern¬ 
ment—or, more precisely, its state 
monopoly for mining bird drop¬ 
pings—that sparked off the first 
local interest in fish meal. The birds, 
some 25 million pelicans, cormor¬ 
ants and other seafarers, feed on the 
anchovies and drop their guano in 
thick layers on offshore islands, 
where it is dug for sale as nitrogen- 
rich fertilizer. “But aren’t the an¬ 
chovies, not the birds, our real re¬ 
source?’’ scientists at the state guano 
company began asking in the early 
1940’s. “Why not grind them up 
directly?*’ 

The bird’s stomach, they reas¬ 
oned, is a highly inefficient fertilizer 
factory: to produce a ton of guano, 
the birds must digest 20 tons of 
anchovies. By contrast, a ton of 
machine-ground anchovy meal re¬ 
quires only five and half tons of fish 
—^and brings much higher prices. 
Once the startling economics of the 
business percolated through m 
Peru’s entrepreneurs, there was no 
stopping fish meal. C^t of produc¬ 
tion in the 1950’s: less than Rs. 240 
a ton. Market price: Rs. 573. 
Profit: fantastic I 
Between 1955 and 1962, a wild 
scramble took place. “I^t down 25 
mr cent cash on a diesel, and we will 
finance your boat,” proclaimed the 
engine manufacturers. “Put up a 
third and we will lend you the rest 
to build a processing plant,” said the 


banks. Lawyers, dentists, doctors, 
engineers teamed up to buy machin¬ 
ery and boats. 

Luis Banchero, who had been 
travelling round selling oil to pay 
his way through university, im¬ 
pressed the lenders as a hombre de 
empuje — a. man of drive. Today, at 
34, he owns an estimated seven per 
cent of the industry, his own boat¬ 
yard, more than 100 fishing boats, a 
chain of newspapers and avegetable- 
and-fruit canning factory. Many 
others, like Banchero, became self- 
made millionaires. 

Paradise. Anchovy fishing is 
commercial fishing at its easiest. The 
Humboldt current, flowing up from 
the Antarctic, provides the chilly 
water the anchovies love; the warm 
tropical sun brings forth the micro¬ 
scopic animal life on which the 
anchovies feed. The combination is 
an anchovy-fisherman’s paradise. 

The fish run by the millions in 
closely-packed schools, and general¬ 
ly swim close to the surface. 
“There’s a big school under me I” 
screams the spotter-plane pilot into 
his mike, and scores of 60- to 8o-foot 
boats race to the location, loweiring 
their great nylon nets into the sea. 
The mh are easily trapped by these 
buoy-floated nets, towra from the 
boat by a light skiff. 

As tor the factories, all they need 
b a cooker to soften up the fish; a 
pr^ to squeeze oi^t the and 
water and form the mass into a 
caJee; a drier; a grinder—-and plenty 
of sacks. Apyone able to raise 
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Rs. i«6 lakhs could buy a small 
wood'hulled fishing boat; anyone 
with Rs. 2*4 lakhs and enough 
baling wire could assemble a second¬ 
hand sardine-meal plant from Cali¬ 
fornia. In the early days of the 
industry, almost any bold operator 
could sell enough to pay for his boat 
in a year, his plant in two. 

As word of quick fortunes ficw 
around Peru, the quiet coastal town 
of Chimbote exploded from 20,000 
people to more than 120,000. The 
populations of other little pojts 
doubled, trebled and quadrupled. 
At Callao, new boatyards invaded 
every vacant site with access to the 
Pacific; when the sites were filled, 
boatbuilders took over the streets. 
Everywhere, seacoast land values 
skyrocketed. As new factories 
grabbed up the port sites, competi¬ 
tors piled up two and three deep be¬ 
hind them, pumping their anchovies 
inland by pipeline. “They’re crazy,” 
said villagers at Chancay when a 
syndicate took over the local rubbish 
dump, separated from the sea by a 
mountain. But the new owners, 
miningcngiiveers, tunnelled through 
the lock to bring in their fish. 

. Down from the Andes by the 
thousands came job-seekers. Few of 
them could read or write, but they 
showed remarkable powers of visual 
retention, cleverly copied any skill 
they saw practised. Many a fatrSn 
—as the Peruvians call the skipper 
'~-can read nothing but a compass. 
But Math this one navigational aid 
and an extremely sensitive **seat of 


the pants,” he does remarkably well 
in Peru’s mist-shrouded waters. At 
first he feared losing sight of land; 
now many venture as far as 50 
miles out in the middle of the night. 

The skipper, who usually draws a 
percentage of his catch, will fre¬ 
quently earn Rs. 4,500 a year; a 
mechanic or electrician Rs. 20 daily 
—phenomenal wages in a country 
where per'captta income averages 
less than Rs. 450 a year. Although 
living conditions have not yet been 
dramatically transformed, there arc 
hopeful signs. The workers demand 
education tor their children. “You 
should see my men pour in every 
March for pay advances to buy their 
sons books and uniforms for the 
start of the school year,” Elguera 
said to me. 

Chimbotc’s mayor, told by the 
central government that Lima 
would send only 20 teachers, went 
out and engaged another 45 himself. 
Employers arc recognizing more 
and more that their responsibility 
docs not stop with the pay packet. 
Javier Labarthe Correa was the first 
to engage professional social workers 
to teach employees* families cook¬ 
ing, housekeeping and saving, and 
better sanitation. Now 37 other fish¬ 
meal plants in Callao have followed 
his lead with a joint programme. 

Problems and Promise. During 
1962 and 1963, many operators went 
broke, as costs rose and world fish¬ 
meal prices plummeted in the face 
of unrestrained Peruvian produc¬ 
tion. But last year meal demand 
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again overtook supply: big fish million birds died of starvation—but 

among the operators swallowed the fish returned, abundant as ever, 

smaller fry; new foreign capital (it is ‘*So far, there are no signs of over- 
wcicomea) came in; and, perhaps fishing,’* reports marine biologist 

most important, the industry was Hermann Einarsson, of the Insti- 

modcrnizcd. Operators bought tute. Meanwhile, whalers report an- 

larger, more versatile fishing boats, chovy schools 90 miles out, giving 

replaced their older machinery, credence to the belief that bigger 

With new centrifuges, they save boats—^and more experienced ^ip- 

more of the saleable fish oil, salvage pers—will find good catches even 

protein once lost in waste water, when the anchovies shun coastal 

And, with quality-control labora- waters. 

tones, they have begun to market Other Latin-American nations, 
better-grade meal commanding pre- Ic'oking with new respect to their 
mium prices. own fish-rich waters, are beginning 

Might the anchovies give out? To to follow Peru’s example. In Chile, 

probe the ways of the tiny fish and 30 new fish-meal plants prepare to 

to teach fishermen to preserve their handle some two million tons of 

industry, the Peruvian government anchovies a year. Ecuador and 

teamed up with the United Nations Venezuela have begun fish-meal 

in i960 to establish at Callao the production experimentally, and the 

Marine Resources Institute, staffed Argentine and Brazil are taking 

with local and foreign scientists. steps to encourage more intensive 
Researchers worried in July and fishing. In the long term, world 

August 1963 when the anchovies demand for fish and fish meal 

mysteriously vanished and three should be enough for all comers. 

•oe*oe«o»«oe«i09«OB 

Street-guides 

A VISITOR to West Berlin asked a policeman for directions to a particular 
street. In precise, official tones the policeman told him to take two buses, 
make several turns, and erms various squares. Utterly confused, the 
visitor said thank-you and turned away. The policeman grabbed him and 
said, “Don’t thank me. Repeat it I” ■— T.M. 

I WAS beginning to congratulate myself on remembering the way to 
my sister’s house when I came to a fork in the road. I couldn’t remember 
whether to go left or right, so I pulled into a near-by garage. The taciturn 
attendant listened to my question and then said, “You asked the same 
question last year. Now just sit there and think a minute. It’ll come to 
you.’’ 

And it did—after a while. * —F. E. C. 
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Ileient sin'fdiji 
diMOveruw are 
bringing us t lo.se^' 
to the solutKoi 
of that rno.sl 
fast mat mg of 
mysteries: the origin 
of our spei les 


By J. D. Ratcliff 


T he most tantalizing question ever asked 
of science: who is man and where did he 
come from? 

Man*s genealogy has been exceedingly difficult 
to trace, for fossil remains of his ancestors* are 
scarce. Still, thanks to a stepped-up search and 
new developments in science, the ever-intriguing 
mystery of now man began may be nearing solu¬ 
tion. Fossil finds are turning up at an accelerating 
pace—in India, South and East Africa, Israel and 
elsewhere. These fragments, a few teeth, a leg 
bone, a piece of skull, tell astonishingly detailed 
stories or the first halting steps towards manhood. 
‘According to some exerts, teeth disclose 
whether their owners were meat eaters or vege¬ 
tarians. Studies of the spine-skull juncture ana of 
hip formation say whether distant apes on the 
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way to becoming men walked 
erect. Tools reveal the stage of 
cultural development. Skull fr^- 
ments indicate brain size. To 
cross the ^‘cerebral Rubicon,” some 
estimate that brains must be larger 
than 750 cubic centimetres (1*350 is 
average today). 

Geologists and climatologists con¬ 
tribute information about what 
weather was like as man slowly 
struggled up the evolutionary lad¬ 
der. And observations of today’s 
apes (our distant cousinship shown 
by the fact that we have die same 
blood groups, similar chromosomes 
and many common metabolic pro- 
cesses) suggest what behaviour pat¬ 
terns might have been. 

Another recent discovery makes 
possible accurate dating of the steps 
towards humanity. Potassium-argon 
dating—radioactive potassium de¬ 
cays into argon at a steady rate over 
millions of years—^provides a reli¬ 
able atomic clock to say when man 
emerged, for it dates some of the 
rocks in which he is found. 

Wits, Not Brawn. Most living 
creatures are specialized; they have 
special qualifications for special jobs. 
Thus the beaver’s sharp teeth for 
felling trees, the tiger’s claws for rip¬ 
ping open carcasses, the bear’s coat 
of fur to protect against cold. Proto- 
hominid—pre-man—^had no fann, 
claws or protective leathery hide. 
His chances of survival in a hostile 
world would have appeared to be 
nil. Actually it was this lac\ of 
physical defences that gave him his 
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chance. He had to develop his wits 
or perish. And it was wits, not 
brawn, that would allow him to 
dominate the earth. 

It would seem that this little an¬ 
cestor of ours started off as an un¬ 
promising candidate in the race for 
survival. The sU>ry archaeologists 
have been able to reconstruct be¬ 
gins in East Africa in the Miocene 
period, something like 20 million 
years ago.'A climatic change was 
under way. Heavy, jungle-making 
rains ceased, not suddenly but with 
a gradual drying up over thousands 
of years. Grassy savannah land ap¬ 
peared. There was no longer room 
for the great ape population in the 
trees which had provided food, 
home, protection, and some sought 
to live and feed on the ground. 
These adventurers were our grand¬ 
fathers. Apes that remained close to 
the trees would eventually become 
gorillas and chimpanzees. 

If today’s problems appear great, 
they dwindle into insignificance 
compared with what faced the be¬ 
wildered groundlings. Under five 
feet tall and weighing around 90 
pounds, they were in constant dan¬ 
ger of extermination. A variety of 
beasts, long since departed from the 
earth, were deadly threats—terrify¬ 
ing wild boars as large as hippopota¬ 
muses, sabre-toothea tigers, hyenas 
the size of calves, giant minoceroses. 

Food was a constant problem to 
the ape-men. In times of drought, to 
supplement their usual diet of ber' 
ties, fruits, n^its, leaves, they had to 
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subsist on small animals they could 
catch—^snails, snakes, worms, porcu¬ 
pines—^and on leftovers from the 
kills of preying animals. In the be¬ 
ginning they were feeble hunters. 
Fossil remnants of their ancient 
meals suggest this. About the best 
one could do was grab an unat¬ 
tended suckling pig and run for his 
life. 

Yet, ape-men somehow managed 
to gain advantages from their weak¬ 
nesses. The forced shift from a vege¬ 
table diet to one that included meat 
was exceedingly important. To live 
at all, vegetarian animals must eat 
almost constantly to wring scant 
nourishment from vegetation. But a 
meal of high-calorie meat suffices 
for long periods. Our ape ancestors 
now had time for a variety of new 
activities. Most important-—meat 
eating meant hunting, which led to 
tool making and organization for 
group hunting: the first social 
pattern. 

Up On His Feet. When man’s an¬ 
cestor first came down from the trees 
he probably had a four-footed gait; 
use of all four members is essential 
for climbing. But things were dif¬ 
ferent on the ground. There were 
more and ipore jobs for forelimbs— 
to carry a haunch of zebra left by a 
leopard, for example. 

Upright posture began develop 
ing, a slow business which would 
take hundreds of thousands of years 
for full accomplishment. Lees had 
to lengthen and feet to natten, 
enlarge and get shock-absorbing 


arches. Curvature of spine had to 
change, and hips needed remodel¬ 
ling. It was quite an overhaul job 
but one which enormously increased 
chances of survival. Standing erect 
in savannah grasses these ancestors 
of ours could see farther, a protec¬ 
tion from deadly enemies. And they 
could walk long distances, an 
advantage in hunting. 

First Weapons. It was now about 
time for history’s most awesome 
discovery: weapons. We can never 
know for sure how this happened, 
but Dr. Charles Hockett and Dr. 
Robert Ascher, of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, m^ke a reasonable reconstruc¬ 
tion: A ground-dwelling ape is 
cracking a nut with a rock when 
surprised by a preying animal, say, 
a leopard. Flight is impossible. In 
desperation he Brings down the rock 
on the leopard's skull, killing it. 
This amazing deed has achieved 
two things: it has saved the ape’s 
life and provided food. 

At another point along the way, 
this remarkable ape found that he 
could split one rock with another 
to get a sharp cutting edge. This 
tool, the first made on earth with 
deliberation, had none of the sophis¬ 
tication of the Hint knife or stone 
axe. They were still aeons in the 
future. Yet these crude shaip-edged 
“pebble tools,’’ the size of a nst, gave 
our ape-man a great advantage. 
With them he could cut through 
tough hides of animals, he could 
even butcher meat into convenient, 
portable chunks. Safety in the 
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savannah was a constant problem. 
There is evidence that early on an 
important discovery vi^as made: 
stones piled in a circular pattern 
gave protection. This was perhaps 
the beginning of the house, nearly 
two million years ago. 

Survival of the Fittest. There is 
growing evidence that several types 
of pre-men, all with the potential of 
fathering the human race, lived at 
the same time and in the same areas. 
Nature, ever the great experimenter, 
was trying out a number of models. 
Only the most ingenious, the most 
talented would survive. 

Was there a direct progression 
from one of these early types to 
man ? There is no sure answer yet. 
It is clear, however, that early crea 
tures were well on the way towards 
becoming modern man. They had 
discovered groim hunting, weapons, 
cutting tools. Tiiev were no longer 
the forlorn, berert weaklings just 
down from the trees. They had be¬ 
come masters of their environment. 
Still, as Hockett and Ascher point 
out, “They were not striving to 
become human. They were doing 
what all animals do: trying to stay 
alive.” 

Increasingly complex social pat¬ 
terns began to develop. Meat, miit 
and protein-rich grains could now 
be carried to the “home,” giving a 
new sense of stability. Another thing 
worked in this direction. It seems 
likely that unlike lower animals, 
prehominid females were sexually 
receptive at all seasons. Thus, the 
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sex lure was always present, and 
males were less apt to stray from the 
group. 

Another fascinating idea has de¬ 
veloped recently: the concept of 
“territory.” Studies with fish, birds, 
mammals indicate that they stake 
out for themselves or other groups 
territories sufficient to provide food, 
and that they will fight any in¬ 
truders to the death. Indeed, many 
investigator^ believe that the urge to 
protect territory is even stronger 
than the sex urge. Rough ideas of 
territory have been observed with all 
rimates. Pre-man almost certainly 
ad them, too. 

Territory was the beginning of 
community, of the group living 
together in a certain area. But, in¬ 
evitably, these areas became over¬ 
crowded, and younger members 
almost certainly wandered off to 
stake out new territory. 

Thus ape-man became a traveller. 
Fossil remains have been found 
thousands of miles apart in China, 
Java and Africa. 

Indeed, ape-men spread almost 
everywhere until stopped by water 
barriers; they never reached Aus¬ 
tralia or America. 

Tools of Death. Potassium-argon 
dating traces some of these talented 
ape-men back as far as two million 
years. By then they were proficient 
hunters. 

One South African cave contained 
fossil remains of 58 baboons. Their 
skulls had been crushed with leg 
bones of antelopes that still exactly 
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tit the indentations left in the skulls. 

All the time, weapons grew more 
sophisticated, pebble tools giving 
way to carefully pointed flints. This 
raises an intriguing point. Did a 
rapidly developing brain lead to ad¬ 
vanced weapons,? Or was it the 
other way round.? The weight of 
evidence indicates that brain de¬ 
velopment tagged along behind 
weapon development, the brain 
having to grow to keep up with 
advancing technology. If so, then 
modern man is a child of violence, 
born of tools of death. 

All along,great structural changes 
of the body were under way. Jaws 
which once moved only up and 
down (as with today’s apes) became 
re-hinged to give lateral motion as 
well; the rolling motions of chewing 
were better tor a varied meat- 
vegetable diet. With erect posture, 
the huge muscles in the buttocks ap¬ 
peared, to hold the spine upright. 
As the brain grew ever larger, the 
forehead pushed out to make room 
for it. 

Language? The earliest types un¬ 
doubtedly had cries to signal danger, 
discovery of food, sexual interest. 
Crows, porpoises, gibbons and 
others have a variety of such calls, 
and the superior ape-man surely had 
them, too. But he wasn’t ready for 
true speech. Tens of thousands of 
years dragged by before the basic 
sounds of communication could be 
combined into the crudest elements 
of true speech. 

At WMt point did our primitive 


ancestors begin to wear clothes, and 
why? Here again no known facts, 
just reasonable guesses. Early hunt¬ 
ers must have suffered painful 
wounds to relatively tender skins 
when they chased game through 
brier patches. So the first animal- 
skin clothing developed not from 
modesty but from a desire for pro¬ 
tection. But it brought an enormous 
advantage: it opened the way for 
settlement of colder regions. 

Discovery of fire marked another 
great step forward. It provided more 
tasty food, warmth, and protection 
from preying animals that feared it. 
Where and when was this tremen¬ 
dous discovery made.? Possibly by 
primitive cave dwellers in China. 
Ash deposits in Chinese caves 
indicate that tire had been tamed 
as early as 360,000 years ago. 
How much earlier no one knows 
as yet. 

By now true man was about ready 
to be born. The transitional brain 
was just about the size of the brain 
that was to hit upon atomic fission 
later on. Agriculture had yet to be 
discovered; this happened only 
10,000 years ago. The mud huts of 
the first towns had yet to be con¬ 
ceived. But the really difficult jobs 
had been completed: a remodelled 
body with forehead and jutting 
chin; the acquisition of weapons, 
clothing, tire. 

In space of time it was only a short 
step to jobs comparatively far easier: 
the invention of motor cars, tele¬ 
vision and jet aircraft. 
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Say It Now! 

How often we fail to speak the generous word at 

the moment it is most needed By Margaret Blair Johnstone 


A COUNTRY doctor once told me 
the story of one of his pa- 
L dents, a farmer’s wife whose 
husband was a strong, taciturn man 
little given to expressing his feel¬ 
ings. The woman, always frail, 
suffered a ruptured appendix and 
was rushed to hospital where, 
despite a successful operation and 
numerous transfusions, she grew 
steadily weaker. The doctor tried to 
challenge her to greater effort by 
saying, “I thought you would try to 
be strong like John.” 

She replied, “John is so strong he 
doesn’t need anyone.” 

That night the doctor told John 
he didn’t think his wife want^ to 
get well. “She’s got to get well,” 
said John. “Would another trans¬ 
fusion help?” 

The farmer’s blood proved to be 
the same type as his wife’s, and the 
doctor arranged a direct transfusion. 
As John lay there, his blood flowing 
into his wife’s veins, he said, am 
going to make you well.” 

“why?” she said, eyes closed. 

Condtnstd from 


“Because I need you,” he an- 
si^ered simply. 

There was a pause, then her pulse 
quickened. Her eyes opened, and 
she slowly turned her head. “You 
never told me before,” she said. 

Writing of the incident later, the 
doctor said, “It wasn’t the transfu¬ 
sion but what went with it that 
made the difference between death 
and life.” 

But, you say, I am never involved 
in any life-and-death situation. I’m 
just an ordinary person going about 
my daily business doing what needs 
doing. How does this apply to me? 

The truth is that it does apply, for 
all of us, being human, need to face 
the unalterable fact that at any in¬ 
stant it may be too late to say the 
things we really feel but too often 
put off saying. As St. Augustine 
once put it: “God has promised for¬ 
giveness to your repentance, but He 
has not promised tomorrow to your 
procrastination.” 

Death is not the only dead end on 
which we gamble when we indulge 
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our do-it-later urge. Equally great is 
the risk we run of creating dead 
ends in living. For by not saying 
now perhaps some simple word of 
commendation, such as **You’re 
doing very well,’* or “I’m proud of 
' you,” we may suppress some un¬ 
guessed stren^h, talent or contri¬ 
bution that we might have brought 
to life. 

Alfred Sutro’s play, A Mailer of 
Men, tells the story of a bank clerk 
who was filled with despair. Weari¬ 
ly he told his wife that the pronjo- 
tion on which they had set their 
hearts had gone to another m,an. 
“I’m a failure,” he cried. “What 
have I done with my life?” 

His wife turned to him and said, 
“I’ll tell you what you have done 
with your life! You have made a 
woman love you. You have given 
her love, loyalty, understanding, 
devotion. You have given every¬ 
thing except luxury, and luxury I ao 
not need. In every way that counts 
you are the greatest success.” Such 
simple words, said now, can dull the 
edge of another’s sharpest disap¬ 
pointments. 

And what of happy occasions? 
Do you readily say it now when 
congratulations are in order, or do 
you perpetually haunt the belated- 
greeting-card counter? Or send no 
greeting at all? 

Sometimes we reveal a good deal 
about ourselves by failiitg to say, 
“I’m glad for you,” when a special 
event takes place in the life of some¬ 
one we know. “I never knew my 


brother was jealous of me,” an emi¬ 
nent man once told me. “But he, 
out of all my family, never sent a 
single word of congratulation, or 
even mentioned it in passing, when 
the university awarded me an hon¬ 
orary degree.” 

Closely akin to congratulations 
meant but left unsaid is the block 
some of us need to overcome in say¬ 
ing thank you now, especially for 
things or services we take for 
granted. How long has it been since 
you, a husband, thanked your wife 
for a good meal or you, his wife, 
thanked him for the last hat you 
bought? How many parents thank 
children for running errands or chil¬ 
dren thank parents for mending 
socks or even providing those socks? 

Actually, our remissness is seldom 
intentional, nor is it always a simple 
dereliction; it often becomes com¬ 
plex. When, for example, I failed to 
send condolences to our dentist on 
the death of his son, I had an initial 
excuse in that I was away at the 
time, but on my return there was no 
real reason for not getting in touch. 

I simply kept telling myself that 
later I’d call on him or at least write 
a letter of sympathy. 

Later became days, then weeks. I 
thought of my bereaved friend time 
and again—always with a stab of 
guilt. Gradually I lulled it by tell¬ 
ing myself that saying anything now 
woula only stir up his grief. 

Then excruciating toothache hit 
me. After days of battling with 
the pain, I telephoned him and an 
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hour later was rubbing my merci¬ 
fully numbed jaw and eyeing the 
abscessed tooth he held. “Why in 
the world didn’t you come sooner.^’’ 
he asked. 

I blurted out my remorse for not 
coming in his time of pain. “1 have 
no excuse to offer other than the 
usual going-to-do-it-later one,’’ 1 
said. Then 1 tried to tell him how 
much I cared. 

“Thanks,’’ said he. “I missed 
hearing from you, but I understand 
—^we all play the do-it-later game. 
Don’t feel bad about it.’’ 

But for a long while I felt even 
worse because of his generosity of 
spirit. For whenever we play the 
“later’’ game we risk not only rob¬ 
bing others of comfort due to them 
in some telling time of life, but we 
stand in real danger of losing their 
respect and our own self-respect as 
well. 

So the next time you are tempted 
to put off saying it now, ask your¬ 
self : is my excuse for delaying hon¬ 
est.? When I say I don’t feci well 
enough or have time to send word 


ranging anywhere from condolence 
to congratulation, am I really lazy? 
Or, as so often happens, do 1 nesitate 
merely from fear of being unable to 
find words to express appreciation 
or to make some needed apology? 

Remember, the important thing 
is not what you say in finished form 
but that you clearly establish your 
desire to say it now and end your 
put-it-offness. If, for example, you 
need to say, “I’m sorry,’* for any 
reason whatsoever, do it now! Make 
that phone call this instant and 
straighten out the misunderstand¬ 
ing you’ve long intended to correct. 
Or, if you can’t say it, write a note. 
At least say this much, “There arc 
usually two sides . .. let’s try to see 
them together.’’ 

“The door to happiness opens out¬ 
wards,’’ Kierkegaard once said. 
And among the many ways there 
are to open it none is more import¬ 
ant than any word of ours which 
can simply say to another human 
being, “I care!’’ 

In a world which desperately 
needs caring, if you do —say it now! 
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Old-Fashioned Christmas 

^ROM the advice column of a local newspaper: “Dear Sir, Where can 
I buy aluminium Christmas-tree needles to spread on the carpet under 
my aluminium Christmas tree? 1 want it to look natural, as if they’d 
fallen off the tree in the old-fashioned way. Sentimentai..’’ 

“Dear Sentimental, They aren’t available at the moment, but for a 
satisfactory substitute why not buy a few boughs of evergreen, allow the 
needles to dry and fall off and then spray wiUi aluminium paint? They 
will look like the real thing.’’ ^ ‘--HuTisoii Brawn 



LAUGHTER, 
THE BEST 
MEDICINE 
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While doing some Christmas shop' 
ping 1 overheard an assistant ask^a 
young customer what he wanted Santa 
to bring him for Christmas. 

The little boy’s face lit up as he 
answered enthusiastically, “A baby 
brother.” 

Upon hearing this request his 
mother patted him on the head and 
replied sweetly, “I’m afraid there just 
aren’t enough shopping days left, 

dear.’^ —Dannie Hammett 

My lifelong friend had just been 
defeated in an election. His supporters 
gathered at headquarters the next 
morning to console him. He arrived 
late, and we asked him where he had 
been. 

“Walking from the station not 
smiling at anyone,” he said. 

—William Potta 

Having survived the 1889 flood 
disaster in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, a 
man talked about it endlessly all his 
life. When he finally died and went to 
heaven, St. Peter greeted him'and said, 
“If you think of anything that 
will make you happier here you have 
only to mention it.” 


“Well, there is one thing,” replied 
the man. “I’d like to tell a group of 
people here about my terrible experi¬ 
ences in the Johnstown flood.” 

“There must be a number who 
would be interested,” replied St. Peter. 
“It will be arranged.*' 

The following evening a large group 
gathered. As the flood survivor was 
about to speak, St. Peter touched him 
on the shoulder and whispered, “Per¬ 
haps I should tell you that Noah is in 
the audience.” — Viola ParadlM 

You CAN always tell a man’s nation¬ 
ality by introducing him to a beautiful 
irl. An Englishman shakes the girl’s 
and. A Frenchman kisses her hand. 
An American asks for a date—and a 
Russian cables Moscow for instruc¬ 
tions. — Robert Orben 

“Chivalry, ’ said a little boy, after 
studying knighthood at school, “is go¬ 
ing round releasing beautiful maidens 
from other men’s castles, and taking 
them to your own castle.” 

—Sydney Harrii 

The office Christmas party seems 
to be declining in popularity. That’s 
understandable—who wants to smooch 
with an electronic computer? 

—^Barl Wilaon 

Actor Eli Wallach reckons that his 
son, Peter, who is approaching his 
teens, must be pretty sharp for his age. 
He called the boy in and gave him me 
time-honoured story about the birds 
and the bees. When Dad had finished, 
Peter spoke up. “You know,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “in a rudimentary fiashion, 
the process isn’t too dissimilar to 
human reproduction!” —BinKennedy 
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A MAID who*$ been long in the ser¬ 
vice of a playwright treasures an 
autograph book she’s kept for years. 
Actress Gertrude Lawrence inscribed 
It: ’’Remember, dear Frances, that 
great elms from little acorns grow.” 
Then a producer signed it: ’’Remem¬ 
ber, dear Frances, that Gertrude Law¬ 
rence IS a star and not a botanist.” 

—Leonard Lyona 


There’s a story going the rounds 
about a woman who had a nightmare 
and woke her husband screaming at 
the top of her voice. When he a^ed 
why, she told him she had just 
dreamt that she was at a husband 
auction and that one man had fetched 
Rs. 40,000. Others went for sums in 
the thousands. That brought him wide 
awake. ’’What were husbands like me 
bringing?” he foolishly asked. 

“That’s what made me scream,” she 
said. “They had them tied in bunches 
and were selling them at Rs. 5 a 
bunch.” —Pierce Harria 


Explaining why she isn’t giving up 
smoking, an American woman said: 
’’Oh, I would, but I’m afraid to. The 
last time I stopped they bombed Pearl 
Harbour.” —L. Sims 


A MAN who had given his wife a 
black eye was brought into court and 
charged with assault. The magistrate 
listened to his sob story and tet him 
off on probation. 

The next day he was back before the 
same mamstrate, having blacked his 
wife’s other eye. “Wefl, sir, it was 
like this,” he explained to the furious 
magistrate. “Yesterday was a difficult 
day for me—^here in court, surrounded 
by all these people. Sir, my nerves were 
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screaming. I thought* a httle drink 
might help—^and another and another. 
When at last I got home the little 
woman was waiting for me. 'You 
good-for-nothing drunk,* she said. 

“Sir, I didn’t do a thing then. 1 
thought about the condition I was in 
and 1 could see perhaps she had a 
point. Then she said, ’You lazy no- 
good layabout.’ And, sir, I thought 
about the way I’d let my job go and 
the rent being due. And again I didn’t 
say a word or do a thing. 

“But then, sir, she said, ’If that nin¬ 
compoop of a mamstrate had any back- 
IxSne, you’d be b^ind bars right now.’ 

“And, sir—^that slur on our judiciary 
was more than I could bear.” 

—^J. Edward Day 


Leaving the house one icy winter 
morning, I slipped and broke my leg. 
An ambulance was summoned, and a 
crowd gathered. As I was being lifted 
on to the stretcher 1 heard my elderly 
next-door neighbour exclaim, “I won¬ 
dered why she was lying there beside 
the road—it wasn’t a hit like her I” 

—Mrs James Pabody 

I HAVE A son in the second form and 
another in the third. Last term their 
school gave some general-achievement 
tests, and one of me boys scored con¬ 
siderably more than the other. 

“I came in the top nine per cent,” 
one boy remarked with elaborate 
casualness as we were all seated at the 
dinner table. 

We looked at our other son to see 
how he was taking this piece of in¬ 
formation. He had nothing to say to 
us, but he turned to his brother and 
whispered softlv, “Computer's pet! 
Computer's pet r' —R« Gtafsrw 
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III I'Vciu'h 

By John Kord Lacemann 


France*s lycees 
are making a 
unique contribution 
to international 
education and culture 


London^s L/cie Frattfats m South Kensington 

O N A RECENT visit to London a French 
official who was being entertained 
in the home of a British civil servant 
congratulated him on his daughter’s 
excellent command of French. “No 
doubt,” suggested the Frenchman slyly, 
“your Foreign Office encourages you to 
instil in your children an understanding 
of the language and customs of your 
principal continental rival?” 

“Not at all,” replied the Englishman. 
“The encouragement comes entirely 
from the French Foreign Office—which 
is kind enough to provide my daughter 
with a French school right here on my 
doorstep.” 

The civil servant’s daughter was a 
pupil at London’s Lyc^ Frangais, a re¬ 
markable institution which celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary this year. It is one 
of 192 similar schools in 38 countries 
which now, thanks to die assistance 
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of the Cultural Affairs Department 
of the French Foreign Ministry, 
provide a French education for 
some 250,000 yoimgsters. 

About 25,000 of these pupils are 
the children of French parents liv' 
ing abroad. It was for such students 
that the lyc^s were originally 
founded. But today the others repre¬ 
sent for the most part the future 
leaders of nations all over the world. 

Consider some of the former lycee 
pupils who are now among the out¬ 
standing heures in their countries. 
In Brazil, they include the architect 
Oscar Niemeyer and his brother, 
neurosurgeon Dr. Paulo Niemeyer; 
in Germany, Ambassador Sigis- 
mund von Braun; his brother 
Wernher, now a U.S. citizen; in 
the Lebanon, Interior Minister Tak- 
iedin Solh; in Cambodia, Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk; and among 
recent graduates of the lyc^ in 
Stockholm are the three royal 
princesses, Birgitta, Desiree and 
Christina. 

Time and again, cultural ties fos¬ 
tered by the lyc^s have held fast 
under pressures which have rup¬ 
tured political ties. During the Suez 
crisis of 1956, classes at the Lyc^ 
Fran^ais in Port Said were sus¬ 
pended only when the fighting 
reached the town. **In my history 
class were three strapping 17- and 
iS-year-old youths who were trained 
as commandos," recalls Professor 
Fernand Pauly, now on the staff of 
the Lyo^ Chateaubriand in Rome. 
"When the crisis exploded, they left 
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to join their regiments. After a 
week, they returned to visit the lycee 
with their usual friendly ‘bon~jour* 
for their French professeurs.” 

No Axe to Grind. While teach¬ 
ers from other countries are regard¬ 
ed as representing the points of 
view of the government that sent 
them, French teachers are univer¬ 
sally respected as educators with no 
axe to grind, and France’s Cultural 
Affairs Department bends over 
backwards to see that this reputation 
is Justified. French teachers are sent 
only at the invitation of the host 
country, and every teacher pledges 
to refrain from interference in that 
country’s politics. 

This reputation for disinterest 
has enabled France to maintain its 
"presence’’ even behind the iron 
and bamboo curtains. In Hanoi, 
capital of communist North Viet¬ 
nam, the Lyo^e Albert-Sarraut con¬ 
tinues under state direction with 
about a quarter of the students 
following a predominandy French 
curriculum—and with seven teach¬ 
ers from France. At the same 
time, the French Foreign Office 
helps to maintain lyc^es in South 
Vietnam for about 12,000 students, 
taught by 290 teachers sent from 
France. 

In addition to the Lyc^e Descartes 
de Phnom-Penh in Cambodia, 
which is administered directly by 
the French Cultural Affairs De¬ 
partment, the state runs 30 lyc^s— 
with the help of 255 French teach¬ 
ers. In communi|t Bulgaria, five 
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teachers from France assist at 
tne two state-run lycees in Sofia 
and Varna. 

French lycees and their staff com¬ 
mand international respect because 
they stress the intellectual disci¬ 
plines: clear, logical reasoning, a 
wide range of knowledge, and 
fluency and precision in writing and 
speaking. Many non-French parents 
feel that a knowledge of French, 
gained in the early years, will be a 
lifelong asset to their children. Re¬ 
cently, Emile Bollaert, head of tjie 
Mission Laique Fran^aise, made a 
tour of African states. In Khartoum, 
where the MLF runs the Lyc^ 
Franco-Soudanais, a high Sudanese 
official told him: “In our inter- 
African meetings we have noticed 
that the better a delegate speaks 
French, the more effectively he puts 
his points across.” 

“At the very moment when many 
peoples of Africa and Asia under 
French control were fighting for 
their national independence, the 
French language was the source of 
the very concepts preached by the 
new leaders,” says Paul Teyssier, 
cultural counsellor at the French 
Embassy in Rome and former cul¬ 
tural counsellor in Tunis. “In their 
own native tongues there were often 
no words for ‘nation,’ ‘freedom,* 
‘democracy’ and other concepts to 
guide them towards statehood.” 

In i960, the headmaster of the 
Cairo lycee received a phone call 
from an official in the Egyptian 
Ministry of National Education/ It 


seemed that his government hoped 
to enrol two boys in the lycee. Could 
the principal possibly find room for 
them } The boy’s father was Patrice 
Lumumba, who had just been assas¬ 
sinated. The boys passed their 
entrance examinations and were 


accepted. 

Progress Report. This desire 
for admission is representative of 
the story of lycees everywhere. In 
Europe, Asia, the Near ^st. North 
and South America, there are long 
waiting lists. 

Enrolment in London has shot up 
from 400 before the Second World 
War to its present 2,100. “We’re 
booked solidly into the 1970’s,” says 
Augustin Gaudin, principal of the 
South Kensington lyo^. “We had 


to give up our waiting list. We were 
getting applications from parents 
whose children were not yet born.” 

A new lycee building in Stock¬ 
holm opens next year. Others are 
being planned in Brussels, Rome 
and a number of other capitals, 
including Madrid, where the pres¬ 
ent lycee had to turn down 1,500 
applicants last year. There is also 
a project to establish a lycee in 
Tokyo. 

Teachers in the overseas lyc^ 
have a sense of mission that 


astounds their colleagues from other 
countries. “They aren’t classroom 
teachers only,” says Georges Saade, 
director of private education at the 
Ministry of National Education in 
the Lebanon, “but educational coun¬ 
sellors to whom teachers from other 
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countries look for information and 
guidance/’ 

French academic requirements 
for the lyc&s arc generally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the highest in the 
world. In addition, every teacher 
for a foreign lycee must go through 
a stiff training programme. In prin¬ 
ciple, teachers are not supposed to 
remain more than six years in one 
country. In practice, however, many 
work abroad as long as ten years 
before returning to France. 

France devotes about 450 million 
francs (Rs. 44 crores) to cultural 
activities, and the largest part of 
this goes to teaching staff. The cost 
is easier to bear than the drain on 
talent: France sends abroad 36,000 
of its best teachers. 

The French Cultural Affairs De¬ 
partment, which is directly respon¬ 
sible for 30 lycees abroad, including 
those in London, Rome and Mad¬ 
rid, also supplies many of the 
teachers for 162 other lyc<^es and 
secondary schools run by private 
societies—either French or foreign 
—^and by the local governments 
themselves. 

The lar^t of the private societies 
are the Alliance Fran^aise, with 
schools in Chile, Mexico, Colombia 
and the island of Mauritius; and the 
Mission Laique Fran^aise, which 
runs lyc^ in the Lebanon, Syria, 
Iran, Ethiopia, the Sud^ and 
North Vietnam. 

Such outstanding lyc6es as those 
in Helsinki, Montevideo and New 
York are run by private societies in 
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each city and are selAupporting. In 
Algeria, the French Embassy’s Cul¬ 
tural Mission is responsible for 
eight lycees with an enrolment of 
7,860 students—over half of them 
Algerian. South of the Sahara, the 
French Ministry of Cooperation 
helps maintain and staff 50 lyc^, 
as well as vocational and tecnnical 
schools. 

Varied Programmes. No two 
lycees abroad are exactly alike. 
Some, including those in Rome, 
New York, Madrid, Barcelona, 
South Vietnam and Brussels, follow 
programmes which are almost 
wholly French and include rigorous 
instruction in Greek, Latin or a 
modern language, philosophy, math¬ 
ematics and science. Lycees offer, 
in addition, subjects such as history 
and literature in the national langu¬ 
age taught by local professors. 

Often two programmes are 
offered—one French, one local. The 
lyc^e of the Mission Laique in 
^irut offers both the French bac¬ 
calaureate and the Lebanese **bac” 
to its 3,277 students. In Berlin, the 
lyc^ has two completely autemo- 
mous faculties—^French to prepare 
students for their *^bacs,” and Ger¬ 
man to prepare others for their 
ahitur. History courses, incidentally, 
are taught from textbooks reviews 
by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiza¬ 
tion (UNESCO) to see that bodi 
Frent^ and German points of view 
on events like the FcancoPrussian 
War are fsurly presented* 
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The lyc^s have to make certain 
non>academic concessions to local 
customs or dictates. In Hanoi, 
North Vietnam, the teachers and 
students at the Lycee Albert' 
Sarraut, like everyone else through' 
out the country, have to begin the 
day with a prescribed set o£ gym¬ 
nastic exercises. In Rome*s Lycee 
Chateaubriand, girls and boys can 
acknowledge one another’s presence 
only in the classroom. Conversation 
between the sexes is frowned upon 
in the corridors, in the grounds^ or 
even in the street to and from the 
lyc^. “This is Italy,” explains.head' 
master Vincent Espana. “We are 
simply conforming to custom.” 

For the children of diplomats, 
businessmen and other French 
nationals living abroad, having 
lyc^es in almost every great capital 
has enabled them to move from one 
end of the earth to another without 
ever leaving the French educational 
system. They can transfer from 
lycees in London or New York or 
Rome to those in Iran or South Viet¬ 
nam and take up their education 
precisely where tlwy left off. Later, 


they can enter French universities 
ana professions. Diplomats and pro¬ 
fessional people of other countries 
living abroad have been quick to 
take advantage of this worldwide 
educational network. 

The children of a French diplo¬ 
mat, an Arab emir and a Cambo¬ 
dian general all learn at about the 
same time to conjugate the irregular 
verbs, recite Ph^dre or write a dis¬ 
sertation on Sartre and Existen¬ 
tialism. The French lycees with 
their stress on the universality of 
human values bridge the cultural 
distances between Paris and the 
Ivory Coast, New York and Addis 
Ababa. In a profoundly human 
sense, the far-flung students of the 
lycees “speak the same language.” 

Napoleon said, “I have been 
forced to conquer Europe by the 
sword; he who comes after me will 
conquer it by the spirit. For the 
spirit is always more powerful than 
the sword.” 

The days of empire building have 
long since passed. In place of col¬ 
onies, France has created a world¬ 
wide community of the spirit. 



Poles at the Polls 

5he RECENT Polish elections, in which 99.3 per cent of the electorate 
voted to retain the Gomulka regime, have prompted revival of an old 
joke in Warsaw: “God showed Eve to Adam and said, *Now choose 

a wife.' ” — Tht Instdtr’t NttotUtttr 
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Majestic and mysterious, 
the moose is one of 
Nature*s strangest creatures 







Monarch of 
the Forest 


By Jack Denton Scott 


S UN I'ELL upon the water illumi¬ 
nating the incredible scene 
Beneath my canoe, at the bot¬ 
tom of a clear wilderness lake in 
northern British Columbia, was an 
enormous animal. Completely sub¬ 
merged, It looked like a mythical sea 
monster with its big horse*s nose, 
Bve-foot spread of shovel-flat anders 
and slick brown-black hide. 
Suddenly the beast popped to the 


surface 30 feet away, water bubbling 
round it, half-chewed pondwecd 
hanging from its mouth. Glaring 
and grunting, it tossed its great axe- 
blade heac^and came for me. 
Easily as an otter, it circled the 
canoe where I sat, paddle frozen. 
Then, in a quick surprise man¬ 
oeuvre, it turned and swam for the 
shore, taking my fear with it 
That was my first meeting with 


Condenied from NMtonoi WddUfo 
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the moose, the largest and most fas' 
cinating member of the deer family. 

The bull moose looks like a huge, 
slightly sway-backed mule that has 
grown strange horns and developed 
an outsize drooping muzzle. He has 
a three- or four-inch tail, humped 
shoulders, a mane and a “goatee” (a 
hanging, useless hairy strip called a 
dewlap or “bell”). His four-foot, 
stilt-like legs raise him higher than 
a horse; he often stands seven feet 


at the shoulder. During the autunm 
he carries 6o-pound palmated sunt- 
lers, sometimes wi^ a six-foot 
spread (record, 77^ inches); as 
easily as a man wears a straw hat. 

Truly an elk, this magnificent 
mammal was named by the English 
colonists, who gave him the Algon¬ 
quin Indian name “moose,” which 
means “twig-eater.” The moose is a 
single species (also found in Europe 
and Asia), but there are four sub¬ 


species in North America, differing 
only in size. 

Naturalists believe that the moose 


came from Asia during the Pleisto¬ 
cene period, crossing a continent¬ 
linking strip of land at Bering 
Strait. Today it is found in much of 
the Canadian wilderness and parts 
of the United States. But Alaska 


holds the largest concentration (be¬ 
lieved to be well over 100,000), and 
from there cc»ne the most startling 
reports of •what may be Nortn 
America’s most unusuaf animal. 


Fearless Fighter. Moose seem 
comf^etely unafraid of man’s mech¬ 
anical might Arthur Bradie of the 


Alaska Department of Fish and 
Game describes a bull moose that 
became annoyed at the noise of a 
Boeing 720 jet on a runway at An¬ 
chorage International Airport. Sud¬ 
denly he rushed at it, smacking it 
between No. i and No. 2 engines. 
Apparently satisfied that he had 
proved his superiority, he stepped 
back, shook his head and strolled 
off. The jet was delayed for half an 
hour while mechanics checked for 
damage. 

In the winter it is common for 
moose to trot along snow-cleared 
highways. Impatience on the part of 
motorists can cause serious difficul¬ 
ty. The mcxwc consider the high¬ 
ways theirs; and if they are annoyed, 
they may wreck a car simply by roll¬ 
ing over on the bonnet, kicking in a 
windscreen or smashing the roof. 

The Alaskan railways have yet to 
devise a method to keep moose off 
the tracks. However, the situation is 
better than it used to be when the 
timetable carried the disclaimer, 
“Not responsible for train delays 
because of moose.” There are still 
cases of moose attacking diesel en¬ 
gines. Some naturalists claim the 
whistle sounds somewhat like the 
bellow of a mating bull. 

For the bull moose, sex is some¬ 
thing to be taken seriously. During 
the mid-September to late October 
rut, he travels widely, eating little, 
searching for willing females, fight¬ 
ing, even killing bulls that get in 
the way. Witnesses call the fight 
between bulls one of the most 
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awesome combats in nature. **1 
watched a struggle for 20 minutes,” 
E. B. Bailey of Quebec’s Depart¬ 
ment of Fish and Game told me. 
“The bulls knocked down trees 
three and four inches in diameter as 
they battled. When it was ended, it 
looked as if a bulldozer had worked 
over about an acre of ground.” In 
travelling less than 500 miles in 
Alaska, biologist Frank Dufresne 
found 14 bulls killed in batde, six 
with antlers locked in death. 

The antlers are a key to moose 
survival; the hardening of the 
broad'bladed battle weapons accom* 
panies a heightening of the repro¬ 
ductive urge. Beginning as small 
buttons on the bull calf, the anders 
grow bigger each year until the 
moose is six, when he grows the 
remarkable spread that marks the 
bull in his prime. 

This growth begins in April, 
reaching its amazing size in four 
months. During this period the 
spongy antlers are covered in “vel¬ 
vet,” a fleshy tissue containing blood 
vessels that nourish the developing 
bone. In the later stages of growth 
the antlers begin to harden, and by 
August the blood vessels have dried 
up and the bone is firm. The velvet 
remains, hanging in tatters as it is 
rubbed off against trees. By Septem¬ 
ber the antlers are as smooth and 
shiny as duelling sabres. 

Mating Season. Now the nearlv 
two-month rut begins; and the bull, 
his neck swollen, eyes bloodshot, 
temper short, becomes a fearsome, 
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belligerent beast with a one-track 
mind. He bellows, grunts and moos 
his desires, his voice rising and end¬ 
ing in a siren-like sound. An in¬ 
terested cow responds in shrill moos 
and bawlings. It is often debated 
whether the bull moose in rut is 
a dangerous animal that will attack 
man, or just a love-smitten mutt 
who doesn’t know what he is doing. 

The evidence is confusing. Stories 
of bull moose in rut chasing men up 
trees are numerous. Yet George 
Da,vis, famous New Brunswick 
guide and taxidermist, who has seen 
more than 10,000 moose, told me he 
didn’t think they were dangerous— 
at least not intentionally. “I have 
never seen a moose charge a hu¬ 
man,” he said. “They’ll charge in 
the direction of a call, all right; but 
that’s in the belief that it’s another 
moose—cither another bull to be 
fought or a cow to be courted.” 

Normally, the moose is a wary 
animal that loses its equilibrium 
only during the mating season, a 
period which includes a ten-day 
courtship. The bull will usually 
mate with four cows before the fire 
is gone by the end of October. 
Gaunt then from lack of food and 
his strenuous schedule, the moose, 
docile now, joins a small group of 
bulls and cows and behaves him¬ 
self. The antlers now become a use¬ 
less weight, discarded in late De¬ 
cember, to grow again next sprinjg. 

Fond Parent. About eight months 
after the autumn fling, usually early 
in June, a helfdcss 25-pound moose 
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calf is born. Sometimes there are 
twins, rarely triplets. The cow finds 
an isolated place on an island, deep 
in a swamp or heavy thicket, where 
she carefully conceals her offspring 
for three days until it is able to fol¬ 
low her about. Seven days later the 
calf can outrun a man. The moose 
calf may be the fastest growing of 
wild animals, gaining two pounds 
every day for the first month, and 
four pounds daily after that time. 
The calves stay with their parent 
until the following autumn, wfipn, 
ready to mate again, she drives 
them away or abandons them. 

The cow moose has a strong 
maternal instinct and docs much for 
her offspring. They learn from her 
the art of back-tracking; of stand¬ 
ing motionless in thickets, taking 
advantage of t^e natural camou¬ 
flage; of moving silently and swiftly 
when they scent danger from afar. 

Shortly after they learn to walk, 
she teaches them to swim. Some ob¬ 
servers say moose are almost as 
much at home in the water as bea¬ 
vers, occasionally diving, back-roll¬ 
ing, spending much of their time 
during the hot summer in rivers 
and lakes to escape the mosquitoes 
and other forest pests. Adolph 
Murie, in a prolonged study of 
moose in a national park, several 
times saw a moose dive to the bot¬ 
tom of a lake and remain sub¬ 
merged for one and a hdlf minutes. 

Something Social. Although the 
moose calf will grow into the largest 
antlered animal on earth, his 


colouring will protect him, almost 
paint him out of the picture. In 
spruce or any evergreen, the 
brownish-black back and sides and 
the yellowish-white legs blend into 
foliage—and the moose knows it. 
This camouflage is effective against 
man, the moose’s No. i enemy, but 
something special is needed for pro¬ 
tection against keener-eyed preda¬ 
tors, such as the wolf and bear. The 
moose has it in his superb senses of 
smell and hearing. In an experiment 
a biologist found that the moose’s 
hearing is unequalled: moose were 
aware of the footfalls of a man two 
minutes before the scientist could 
detect the approaching sound. 

Speed ana stamina are impres¬ 
sive, too. One harness-broken moose 
drew a sleigh i6o miles on the 
frozen St. John River in New 
Brunswick, and showed no signs of 
being tired. Naturalists agree that a 
moose can outrun a horse, especially 
on home terrain. And in a race the 
wolf, considered by many to be the 
moose’s major enemy next to man, 
doesn’t .stand a chance. 

A moose’s hooves, with tremen¬ 
dous muscle behind them, can break 
the back or crush the skull of al¬ 
most any adversary. E. B. Bailey 
saw a moose kill a large black bear 
by pounding its head and back with 
his front hooves. 

The hooves, often seven inches 
long, and aided by the additional 
purchase of large dew-claws, pro¬ 
vide more than defence. More 
flexible, with a greater division 
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than tlujsc ftf most hoofed animals^ 
they enable the moose to spread 
his tfx-’s, improving his footing. 
He can walk in areas that other 
large creatures, including man, 
would find impassable. Arthur 
(iraef, an exjx*rienced hunter who 
has shot 13 prize moose, has seen a 
i,oo()-pound bull moose cross a 
swamp where a hunter would have 
difficulty walking. He also says that 
the speed and grace with which a 
moose negotiates mossy, slippery, 
rocky terrain and hurdles the 
tangled hazard of felled trees is un¬ 
believable. 

A Stay-at-Home. Normally, the 
non-migratory moose is not much 
of a mover. In winter, in the com¬ 
pany of a few of his fellows, he lives 
in a “yard”—tramping down the 
snow, often staying on less than 50 
acres. He is a browser, feeding on 
leaves, twigs, plants, grass, aquatic 
growth, lily pads, bark. He does not 
need much space to forage for his 35 
pounds of daily food. Many natural¬ 
ists believe that a moose may spend 
much of his 15- to i8-ycar life-span 
in a range whose radius is less than 
ten miles. His summer domain of 
woodland and brush, near lake, 
river or swamp, may encompass 
a mile or less. 

This restricted activity almost 
brought about his downfall. Indians 
believed the moose to be an omen of 
good, and also thought that by 


c^ELECTiNG annual Christmas card, 
one, dear.^ Think it too Christmassy? 
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eating his nneat they would gain 
his strength. In the early days, it was 
thought that the left hind foot of the 
moose was a certain cure for epilep¬ 
sy. Bone rings from the antlers ban¬ 
ished headaches and dizziness; 
mixed with various herbs, ground 
antler was an antidote for snake¬ 
bite. The hooves of the moose were 
believed to cure more than 600 
diseases or afflictions. Sportsmen, 
Indians and^market hunters killed 
moose of any age or sex during any 
sea^son, until in parts of Canada and 
the West this great mammal 
dwindled in numbers. 

But as science superseded super¬ 
stition, the moose began to prosper. 
Most American states abolished 
hunting, or, like Canada, had short 
and stringently-controlled seasons. 
Lumbering and forest fires have also 
meant qew vegetation which im¬ 
proves the moose’s habitat. Today 
the moose population in North 
America is over a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion and on the rise. The moose 
now seems to be here to stay. 

One of the far-sighted men who 
made the world safe for the moose 
was Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
When he was president of the New 
York Zoological Society, he said, 
“Nature has been millions of years 
in developing that wonderful ani¬ 
mal, and man should not ruthlessly 
destroy him.” To our everlasting 
credit, we haven’t. 
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Out of her suffering 
has been bom a network 
of hope and help 
for thousands 
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By Floyd Miller 


A N ASHEN'FACED man in search of 
help made his trembling way 
A JLinto a quiet oiBce in New 
York’s Fifth Avenue. He was an 
alcoholic, and he poured out his des- 
pairmg story to a handsome woman 
in her 50’s who sat behind a large 
desk. 

After a few moments he paused, 
spread his hands helplessly and said, 
**lt*s difficult to make you under- 
stand how 1 feel.” 

”Oh, but I know exactty how you 
fed,” she said. ”1, too, am an aJco- 
hoik. 1 wouldn’t ^ here if 1 hadn’t 


gone through the valley of the 
shadow.” 

The woman was Mrs. Marty 
Mann, executive director of the U.S. 
National Council on Alcoholism, 
a voluntary health organization 
which she founded 21 years ago. 
A remorseless crusader against ig¬ 
norance and prejudice concerning 
alcoholism, she has been largdy 
responsible for the fact that the 
public’s attitude towards the 
“drunkard” is changing, that al¬ 
coholism is now recognized as 
a disease and that thousands of 
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alcoholics are today being success¬ 
fully treated.* 

On the lecture platform Marty 
Mann is electric. Her handsomeness 
is deepened by marks of suffering, 
and she summons up a power of 
purpose that transfixes her audience. 
Her husky voice speaks of reasoned 
facts, but with a spirituality that 
drives them hard into the hearts as 
well as the minds ot those who hear. 

Once in Jacksonville, Florida, a 
man awoke in a hotel room after a 
week of drinking, turned on the 
radio and heard Marty Mann speak¬ 
ing from New Orleans. “No alco¬ 
holic wants to be the way he is,“ she 
was saying. “Alcoholics are not 
dead-beats. They are sick, and they 
can recover from this disease just as 
from others.” 

The words penetrated the man's 
numbed brain, and for the first time 
he began to hope. He picked up the 
phone, rang the radio station and 
asked to speak to the woman who 
had just broadcast. Marty not only 
talked to him; she put him in touch 
with someone in Jacksonville who 
could give him immediate help. 

Marty Mann can supply almost 
immediate help anywhere in the 
United States through NCA's net¬ 
work operating Alcoholism Infor¬ 
mation Centres in 75 American 

* Only one drinker out of 15 or 16 develop! 
alcoholism. Like an icebets, the symptoms are 
below the surface at first, out the diwase pro* 
gresses relentlessly until the victim, mce he takes 
a drin^ stops only when he u too drunk to CMi* 
tinue. It usually takes 10 to IS years of drinking 
for a potential alcoholic to acquire the disease 
full-blown. If unchecked, it can end only in 
insanity or death. 
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cities. Without charge and without 
humiliation, the alcoholic or his 
family can telephone or come to 
these centres for consultation. De¬ 
pending on the individual's condi¬ 
tion and need, he is sent to a doctor, 
a hospital, a clinic or to Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

Science now believes that two 
basic conditions must be present to 
make a person prey to alcoholism: 
an emotional vulnerability, and a 
body chemistry which makes him 
sensitive to the alcohol he consumes 
in an effort to ease his emotional 
stresses. Marty Mann's own case 
demonstrates these concepts with 
classic simplicity. 

Born into a wealthy Chicago 
family, she went to the best private 
schools. As a debutante she entered 
a world that was all champagne and 
caviare. In her set it was gay and 
smart to go to New Orleans for the 
Mardi Gras. On the spur of the 
moment she married a young man 
she met there; she was 22. A year 
later tuberculosis, which she had 
had as a child, flared up, and she 
went to a Western ranch for both 
recovery and divorce. 

Though she did not realize it un¬ 
til much later, her real descent into 
the hell of alcoholism began when 
she was 24, the year her rather lost 
his fortune. Suddenlv thrust against 
the buzz saw of lira, she went to 
New York to look for a job. She 
moved into a small Greenwich 
Village flat with two other young 
women, and |E there were days 
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when they were without food, they 
were seldom without bootleg whis¬ 
ky. For this was the Roaring Twen¬ 
ties, era of U.S. prohibition. 

Marty got a job reviewing books, 
and then became an editor of a 
glossy magazine. Her talent was ap- 
arent ana her career well launched, 
ut so was her social lifp. A writer 
who escorted her to speakeasies and 
flamboyant parties of the era recalls 
with awe, “I can’t remember taking 
out a more beautiful and intelligent 
girl. And she could drink any iqan 
under the table. A hollow leg, that 
girl I” 

A high alcohol tolerance—the 
ability to drink a lot without show¬ 
ing signs of drunkenness—is one of 
the early symptoms of alcoholism. 
Others soon followed for Marty. She 
became dependent on alcohol in or¬ 
der to enjoy a party; then dependent 
on it to cope with difficult events. 

The death of her grandmother, 
brought a small inheritance, and 
Marty gave up her job and travelled 
to London. Sne was as sought after 
there as in New York, for she was 
bright, witty, and the gayest of 
companions. 

Now the first drink of the day 
was advanced to noontime and be¬ 
came increasingly important. Also, 
she began to vink surreptitiously 
at parties, knocking back two while 
others were taking one. And she 
began to have memory* blackouts. 
Then, in 1931, her tolerance for al¬ 
cohol reverb. She began getting 
drunk on lesser and lesser amounts. 


“What has happened to you.^’’ 
her friends demanded. “Why can’t 
you drink the way you used to?*’ 

No one asked these questions 
more urgently than Marty. What 
frightened her most was the fact 
that, despite the most desperate 
exercise of will, she could not cut 
down her drinking. 

One summer afternoon in 1934) 
at a week-end houseparty in the 
country, she became extremely 
drunk and dizzy and had to be led 
upstairs to sleep it off. Her bedroom 
opened on to a small balcony. Bdow 
was a paved courtyard. Marty was 
only vaguely aware of the events 
that followed. She never knew 
whether she fell or jumped. Even 
the moment of impact on the cruel 
stones was mercifully fogged by 
alcohol. She fractured her leg at the 
hip and broke both hinges of her 
jaw. 

After having her leg in traction 
for six months, she recovered from 
the accident—but not from her 
drinking. Her inheritance gone, she 
got jobs and lost them. Now she was 
utterly alone. Day after day she hud¬ 
dled in a secluded corner of Hyde 
Park, sipping from a bottle. There 
one day a mend found her and 
begged her to do something about 
herself. “Mavbc you should go back 
to New YorK,*’ she suggests. 

This struck a response in Marty’s 
dulled mind. Typical of the later 
stages of alcoholism is the desper¬ 
ate conviction that a geographical 
change will somehow work a cure. 
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Dew m bet 


Marty borrowed money and sailed 
for New York. But the transfer only 
changed the locale of her drinking. 

In rare moments of clarity she was 
completely disgusted with herself, 
and concluded that she must be in¬ 
sane. She went to a series of psychia¬ 
trists, none of whom would accept 
her as a patient after she described 
her drinking. The only suggestion 
the doctors could make was that she 
commit herself to a mental institu¬ 
tion. This compounded her fears, 
and she returned to alcohol for for¬ 
getfulness. 

Some hard, brave corner of her 
mind refused to give up the search 
for help, however, and finally Dr. 
Harry Tiebout agreed to take her, 
free of charge, as a resident patient 
in Hlythewood Sanitarium in Con¬ 
necticut. Here, for a year, she had 
regular psychiatric sessions, but the 
doctors remained baffled. 

One morning Dr. Tiebout 
brought a manuscript to her. “This 
was written by people like you,” he 
said. “They seem to have found 
their way out of trouble. Perhaps it 
can help you. Let me know what 
you think of it.” 

She began to read slowly, scepti¬ 
cally. As she read on, her scepticism 
gradually began to lift, to be re¬ 
placed by a mounting excitement. 
These people were drunks; they had 
suffered just as she had suffered, and 
they had survived I 

She discovered that her ailment 
had a name—it was called “alco¬ 
holism.” It seemed a blessed thing 
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just to have a name pinned to her. 
As she read on, the fog of fear and 
ignorance began to part, and she 
learned that alcoholism was a dis¬ 
ease! They described it as “an al¬ 
lergy of the body coupled with an 
obsession of the mind.” She learned 
that the “allergy” was irreversible 
and that the afflicted person could 
never put alcohol into his sensitized 
system. The “obsession” was that 
the alcoholic was driven to take a 
drink despite his knowledge that 
disaster waited. 

What was the answer? 

It came with stunning simpl^ity: 
she must discard attempts at mod¬ 
erate drinking; she must give up all 
drinking. But wasn’t this beyond 
her power? The manuscript spoke 
of God’s help. Through the recent 
hellish years, though, she had lost 
God. Now, suddenly, she knew for 
a certainty that He could help her. 

. As she pondered this, something 
happened that she cannot fully ex¬ 
plain. She seemed to lose the upper¬ 
most level of consciousness, and 
when she regained it she found her¬ 
self on her knees beside her bed, her 
illow wet with tears. And through 
er body surged a feeling of serenity 
and soaring confidence such as she 
had never known. 

She ran to Dr. Tiebout to tell him 
what had happened. “Have 1 lost 
my mind? Am I insane?” she 
demanded. 

Thoughtfully, he said, “Some¬ 
thing very real has happened. Let 
us watch and le^rn together.” 



MARTY MANN BRINGS HOPE TO ALCOHOUCS 


1965 

They did watch and learn. The 
road back to health was difficult, 
but Marty was never again to feel 
alone, to know despair. Old friends 
noted the difference in her appear-, 
ance; there was a new radiance 
about her. She explained, “You let 
God in, and He comes out of you.” 

Within a year she had an excellent 
job, but she knew now that her life 
would have real meaning only if 
she served other sufferers. Alco¬ 
holics Anonymous was helping 
many, but it could assist only tho;se 
who sought it out. Most alcoholics 
were hidden, closed in by their^ig- 
norance and fear and shame. Marty 
dreamed of a vast programme of 
education that would remove, the 
stigma from alcoholism and allow 
alcoholics and their families to seek 
help openly, without shame; a pro¬ 
gramme that would marshal suffi¬ 
cient public interest and support to 
provide adequate diagnostic and 
treatment facilities. 

One February night at 3 a.m., 
Marty got out of bed, went to her 
typewriter and outlined a plan of 
action which was to become the 
National Council on Alcoholism. It 
was presented to a group of scien¬ 
tists who had founded the Yale 
Centre of Alcohol Studies. They 
underwrote it financially. On Octo¬ 
ber 2, 1944, the NCA opened a 
modest suite of offices in the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

Marty now round support for her 


urfgucracy is a ^nt 


dream from many sources. Within 
five years the NCA was able to 
function without the subsidy from 
the Yale group, and took its place 
as a fully-fledged voluntary health 
organization. The bulk of its money 
came, as it does today, from in¬ 
dividual gifts. 

The council now employs 45 
people at its national headquarters, 
and its branches across the United 
States employ 150 full-time counsel¬ 
lors in the Alcoholism Information 
Centres. , 

Enquiries flood into the NCA, 
and since each represents a personal 
need, ii receives a personal answer, 
many from Marty herself. In addi¬ 
tion, Marty travels more than 50,000 
miles each year, speaking at meet¬ 
ings of all kinds, appearing on tele¬ 
vision and radio. Largely because of 
NCA’s educational work, more 
than 200 large corporations have 
established procedures to handle 
their problem drinkers as sick peo¬ 
ple; trade unions have installed pro¬ 
grammes in industries and shops; 
some 3,000 general hospitals now 
accept acute cases. 

Most important, out of Marty 
Mann’s suffering has been born a 
network of hope and help immedi¬ 
ately available to any lost or fright¬ 
ened individual. In the areas served 
by the NCA’s Information Centres, 
no man or woman need face his ill¬ 
ness alone—he has only to pick up 
the telephone. 

» 

m operated by pygmies, —Balm 
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Troubled Waters 


of the 
Jordan 


I F YOU come to the River Jordan without 
reverence or imagination, prepare to be 
disappointed. The world’s most celebrated 
river, flowing southwards through the Holy 
Land, is short and shallow, 25 per cent mud 
and £or the most part unbeautiful. There are no 
roads beside it, and for all its i58*mile lengdi, 
just three bridges. Today, because of the un¬ 
declared war Ktween Israel and the adjacent 
Arab nations, Jordan and Syria, only two of 


By George Kent 
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the crossings are in service. As rivers 
g0| the Jordan obviously leaves 
much to desired. 

Yet this strange at^d forbidding 
river is entwined with all the great 
threads of our religious and spiritual 
life. Here Christ was bapdzra, here 
He lived and preached, and here He 
began His last journey to Jerusalem. 
The river’s grey-green water was a 
witness when He fed 5,000 people 
with five loaves and two fishes. Its 
waters parted to allow Joshua and 
his army to cross over to trumpet 
down the walls of Jericho—^and the 
walls themselves were made of Jor¬ 
dan clay. From its banks Moses saw 
the Promised Land. Lot pastured his 
flocks here. The brass for the 
Temple in Jerusalem was cast on 
its banks. 

But this river of the God of love 
is not a peaceful river, either geo¬ 
graphically or politically. In places 
it plunges downhill at a furious 
pace, squirming frantically, sudden¬ 
ly breaking into cataracts which 
sluice white water over black rocks. 
Along its course it spreads out across 
a wid; plain; then gets boxed into 
a cleft so profound mat you cannot 
see the water unless you look 
straight down. On both sides sit 
Syrian, Jordanian or Israeli troops, 
ready to shoot at anyone they con¬ 
sider an intruder. 

The Jordan has always been a 
tumultuous frontier, a Darrier be¬ 
tween East and West. From the be- 
^ning men have fought to possess 
It. The first westerners to cross it 


were the Greeks. Centuries later 
came the Crusaders, who held the 
eastern bastions for 88 years until 
Saladin in 1187 wiped them out 
after the fall of Jerusalem. Never¬ 
theless, this inhospitable region is 
the cradle of western civilization, of 
great arts and literature. It has been 
me scene of many of the determin- 
ing events of mankind. 

Though far removed in size from 
such majestic rivers as the Amazon 
and the Nile, the Jordan, seen from 
the air, becomes dramatic: a brown 
and malachite serpent coiling and 
uncoiling among farms and desert 
plateaux, between white marl cliffs 
and burnt-out volcanoes in a land¬ 
scape that belongs more to the moon 
than to our planet. Three lakes, like 
three blue beads, adorn its course: 
Huleh, the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea. The river winds at the 
bottom of that strange natural phe¬ 
nomenon, the Great Rift Valley, 
which continues down to the Rra 
Sea across the Gulf of Aden, and on 
into Ethiopia, Tanzania and evenm- 
ally Malawi in East Africa. The 
earthquakes which created the Rift 
are thought to be the same that 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The Jordan begins in the snows 
of Mount Hermon, where three 
streams, the Hasbani and Barcighit 
in the Lebanon and the Banias in 
Syria, race downhill and join the 
Dan in Israel. A little below, at a 
point 260 feet above sea-level, the 
Jordan proper starts. True to one of 
its many names—the Descender or 
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Downcomer—^it is a flooded stair¬ 
case bumping its way down with 
never a pause, dropping nine feet 
per mile. At the Sea of cSilec-one- 
third of its length—it is already 680 
feet below sea-level. When it reaches 
its delta and vanishes in the Dead 
Sea it is 1,287 below sea-level, 
the lowest point on earth, often 
described as the cellar of the world. 

Seven miles below its beginnings, 
the Jordan enters what used to be 
a much larger basin, known as Lake 
Huleh. This was a three-mile body 
of water ending in a swamp 20 miles 
square, a hot, humid, malarious area 
shunned by almost all human be* 
mgs. By 1958 Israel had drained the 
swamp, and today, where once there 
were only snakes and mosquitoes, 
there are thriving orchards and 
vegetable farms. 

Just south of Huleh stands the Jisr 
Banat Ya’qub (Bridge of the Daugh¬ 
ters of Jacob). Only U.N. officials 
and others charged with keeping the 
peace use it, for it is one of me most 
dangerous bridges in the world, 
spanning the border between Syria 
and Israel. Militarily the Syrians 
have a great advantage because, 
perched on hills, they can look 
down on the Israeli co-operative 
farms, or kibbutzim, across the 
river. There have been many inci¬ 
dents of gun-fire on this stretch of 
the border. 

Below the bridge, the Jordan 
drives down between high black 
basalt cliffs, gushing like water out 
of a mammoth high-pressure hose 
So 


through a wild, uninhabited nine- 
mile gorge, until it arrives with 
surprising gentleness at the Sea of 
Galilee. Herq the water is a li(npi<l 
blue, and peaceful fishing boats rock 
by the shore. Shaped like a harp, the 
lake is 13 miles long and eight miles 
wide. Hills plunge into its depths, 
and the snows of Mount Hermon 
are reflected in it like white flowers. 
Christ lived here for a time in a fish¬ 
ing port called Capernaum. Once 
Jesus was in a boat overtaken by 
a sudden tempest. The Saviour 
corned the waters, and reproved 
His terrified disciples, saying, “Why 
are ye fearful ? How is that ye have 
no faith?” 

Leaving Galilee, the river de¬ 
velops violent currents which, buf¬ 
feting from shore to shore, rip the 
earth from the banks. From clear 
blue, the colour changes to a dirty 
yellow-grey. There is even more tur¬ 
moil at 'Aoasieh, where the Yarmuk 
River, the fourth large tributary of 
the Jordan, enters wim a great swirl 
of waters. Here, the 'Israeli frontier 
with Syria ends and that with Jor¬ 
dan begins. The river runs as a bar¬ 
rier between the two nations for 
about 30 miles, after which it is 
wholly in Jordanian territory. The 
terrain along this stretch, formerly 
wasteland, has been reclaimed and 
converted into prosperous farms. 
Men woiicing on one bank are often 
within speakmg distance ai those on 
the other side. But no words are 
exchanged. 

Sud£nly the river plunges down 
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a stairway of black boulders in 
which the waters seem to go berserk, 
writhing and boiling and exploding 
in curtains of falling spray. At times 
it is only knee-deep; elsewhere there 
are holes dera enough to drown a 
man. Mark Twain reported that he 
waded across. He was lucky. Others 
who tried have been swept away by 
the current and drowned. Land- 
slides are frequent, and some his¬ 
torians believe that the waters which 
parted for Joshua were held back 
by a movement of an earthquake 
which, in turn, cracked the walls 
of Jericho. 

On the Jordanian side about a 
dozen violent small streams race 
down between high cliffs to join the 
river. Then, abruptly, the jungle 
closes in—a macabre tangle of papy¬ 
rus reeds, tamarisk, giant thistle, 
oleander, and Christ’s Thorn (so 
named by the Crusaders who be¬ 
lieved that it had been used to plait 
the Crown,of Thorns). Here in the 
so-called Zor or Jungle of the Jordan, 
are hyenas, wild b^r and jackals. 
There are also snakes: the Palestine 
viper and the Cleopatra asp, both of 
wnich can kill. It is a bird-watcher’s 
paradise with ibises, herons, black 
and mallard ducks, pelicans, storks, 
kingfishers and, of course, the 
Palestine sunbird with its brilliant 
red, green and blue pluma^. 
Among the birds flutter a Kwil£r- 
ing variety of butterflies. 

After this rugged stretch oi coun¬ 
try it is a relief to enter the immense’ 
ly fertile fields of the Jericho plains. 


where the smell of sweet figs fills the 
air and date palms reach their 
feather dusters to the sky. 

East of Jericho, shortly before the 
Jordan expires in the Dead Sea, 
there is a lovely bend in the river 
called Makhadet-Al-Hijla, or the 
Ford of the Partridge, in which, 
according to tradition, St. John bap¬ 
tized Jesus. It is a spot of great 
beauty, shaded by willows and euca¬ 
lyptus, much as it was in the days of 
Christ. Monasteries and chapels of 
various denominations stand on the 
low hills, fiom which priests des¬ 
cend to immerse believers in the 
christening rite. The varieties of 
Christian worship seem endless. 
There are Ethiopian Christians ac¬ 
companying their baptism with 
tom-toms, and Egyptians shaking 
that curious musical instrument, the 
sistrum. Two years ago the Pope 
himself dipped his hands in tne 
Jordan near the spot and sprinkled 
the devotees. 

Today the Jordan is disputed by 
Arabs and Israelis who are arguing 
over the disposition of its waters. 
The Jordan-Israel area is mosdy 
desert and can feed its populations 
only by irrigation. But there is not 
enough water for the two countries 
even with careful storage and alloca¬ 
tion. The history of the resulting 
debate is long and complex, aggra¬ 
vated at every juncture oy natitmal 
antagonisms. 

The controversy blazed ;up last 
year when Israel opened its Rs. 52 
crores, 88^-mile pipeline bringing 
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water from the river to the Negev 
Desert. Then the Arab nations de¬ 
cided to divert via canals two of the 
northern rivers—the Hasbani and 
the Banias—^which are sources of the 
Jordan. Israel made it clear that such 
diversion would be regarded with 
the utmost seriousness. The Arabs 
in turn said that they, too, were 
ready for drastic action if Israel 
persisted in piping the waters of the 
Jordan south to the Negev. 

For the long term, Israel is work¬ 
ing on several giant desalinization 
projects which, if successful, will 
make water from the Red Sea or the 
Mediterranean available for large- 
scale irrigation. Jordan, too, may 
have to make adjustments. In both 
cases, it may mean the abandon¬ 
ment of some agricultural enter¬ 
prises in favour of industries requir¬ 
ing litde or no water. 


Meanwhile, the Jordan keeps roll¬ 
ing along, undisturbed by angry 
statements and occasional gunme. 
Irrigation schemes may reduce its 
lower third to a trickle. 

But there will always be a spring¬ 
time, and in spring the river wUl 
rise again as it dia in the days of 
the Bmle. 

For this is the sacred river. Its 
virtues have been celebrated in a 
thousand hymns sung by millions of 
voices. The immortal words uttered 
on its banks have influenced the 
course of mankind for nearly 2,000 
years. 

In time, one hopes, its quarrel¬ 
ling peoples will approach their 
common problems in the spirit of 
reason, in the spirit of Jesus, who 
once wandered the wild places of 
this strange river and gave humani¬ 
ty a new mith. 


Vested Interest 

Some film executives were discussing the problem of making appropri¬ 
ate comments after a preview of one of their shows. One of them recalled 
former 20th Century-Fox president Spyros Skouras’ habit, whenever he 
gave a screening of a him. As soon as it was over, Skouras would ask 
each viewer, “Well, how did you k>vc that picture?” — Leonnrd-Lyon* 

« * « 

Male Vieivpoint 

Sometimes a man finds it hard to play his proper role with aplomb or 
even with goodwill. I asked a worldly man I know what annoys him most 
in the area of women and etiquette. After considerable thou^t, he said, 
“The woman who takes me for a commissionaire when I hold open the 
door for her in a public building.” He thought again. “And,” he added, 
“the 40 women right behind her who know a goira thing when they see 
it.” — P«g Bracken^ Tty to Bohotao MytAf 



TEST 

Your Creativity 


T ests designed to reveal crea¬ 
tive ability are still quite new 
but they are already helping 
firms to find men and women with a 
knack for solving old and new prob¬ 
lems imaginatively. Psychologist 


Eugene Raudsepp conducts creativ¬ 
ity workshops for some of America’s 
largest industries. Here are some 
examples of his tests. To assess your 
own creativity, try them, then turn 
to page 112 for the .answers. 


1. WORD HINTS TO CREATIVITY 

OBJECT: Thin\ of a fourth word related to all three words listed below 

Cakes heart sixteen _.......... 

The answer is “sweet.” Cakes are sweet; sweet is part of the word “sweetheart” 
and part of the phrase “sweet sixteen.” 


Now try these words: 


X. surprise 

line 

birthday 

2« foot 

snow 

dance 

3. mouse 

blue 

cottage 

4. nap 

bird . 

call 

5. golf 

foot 

country 

6. tiger 

news 

plate 



Condtns0d from Natun’t Butinosi. Toil Z u reproduetd by tpaetal permusion from tho 
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7. painting 

bowl 

nail 

9 

8 . maple 

beet 

loaf 


9 . show 

oak 

plan 


zo. light 

village 

golf 



2. YOUR CHOICE OF RESPONSES SHOWS CREATIVITY 

OBJECT: Ttcf{^ the responses that you feel apply to you 


1. Would you rather be considered: 

a. .practical? 

b .ingenious? 

2. Does following a schedule: 

a. .appeal to you? 

b .cramp you? 

3. Do you often get behind in your 
work? 

a _yes 

b .no 

4 . Do hunches come to you just 
l^fore you go to sleep? 

yes 

b. .no 

5. Do you often fret about daily 
chores? 

a. .yes 

b .no 

6. Do you like to introduce the 
speaker at a meeting? 

a .yes 

b. .....,.................no 


7. Do you sometimes feel anxious 
about the success of your efforts? 

a. .yes 

b .no 

8 . Do you like work in which you 
n\ust influence others? 

a. . yes 

l>..no 

9. Are you fundamentally contented i 

a .yes 

b .no 

10. Do you spend many evenings 
with friends? 

a ..yes 

b .no 

iz. Do you frequently day-dream? 

a .yes 

b .no 

12. Do you remember the names of 
people you meet? 
a .yes 

b. _...................no 


3. WHICH TRAITS DESCRIBE YOU? ’* 

OBJECT: the adjec twes that you believe describe you 


determined 

sensitive 

inventive 

enthusiastic 

understanding 

dependable 

absent-minded 

loyal 


S4 


life-of-the-party 

independent 

impulsive 

clear-thinking 

cheerful 

unassuming 

worrying 

versatile 

{No$v turn to page //a) 


tolerant 

restless 

reflective 

popular 

organized 

moody 

logical 

g(^-natured 
































Gangs trained in communist 
“crime colleges’' are carrying out 
subversive derations throughout 
Latin America 


CASTRO 
SPREADS THE 
REVOLUTION 


By Robert Strother 


A RM£D WITH submachine-guDs 
and pistols, six young thugs 
JL stormed into the Banco de 
Credito in Lima, Peru, last July i6. 
They took Rs. 47,500 in cash, then 
Bed in a stolen car. It looked, at first, 
like a routine bank robbery. Then a 
sinister story emerged. 

Four of the gunmen were arrested 
at Lima airport while trying to 
escape, investigation revealed that 
the meq were members of a commu¬ 
nist “expropriation team/’ ordered 
to rob banks and business offices. 

• Their purpose: to finance a revolu¬ 
tion. Tne Rs. 47,500 loot, like that of 
a number of earlier bank holdups, 
was not recovered. Presumably, it 
was delivered to one of three guer¬ 
rilla gangs operating in the Andean 


highlands against the landowners. 

The bank-rc^ing team was a 
link in a continent-wide chain of 
criminals—the “action units” of 
Castro-sponsored “national libera¬ 
tion fronts.” Since Castro seized 
power in 1959, these gangs have 
pulled off hundreds of robberies and 
payroll holdups in South-American 
countries and in Haiti, Panama and 
Puerto Rico. 

Students of history recognize a 
familiar pattern. Nearly 60 years 
ago a team directed by Josef Stalin 
held up banks in Tsarist Russia to 
finance the party’s Bolshevik wing 
in the Russian revolution. 

**Criine College.*’ Occurring at 
the same time as two leftish bomb¬ 
ings in Lima and renewed guerrilla 
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activities in the central highlands, 
the Limd robbery jested Peru into 
the realization that Castro had made 
that country a priority target, to¬ 
gether with Venezuela and Colom¬ 
bia, in his campaign to overthrow 
non-communist governments. The 
Peruvian Congress denounced “ag¬ 
gression by communist imperial¬ 
ism,” and made terrorist crimes 
punishable by death. President Fer¬ 
nando Belaunde Terry declared a 
state of siege and sent civil-guard 
and airborne counter-insurgency 
commandos into action against the 
guerrilla bands. 

Of the 34 guerrillas taken in one 
bloody encounter in the rugged ter¬ 
rain around Cuzco, several were 
identified as graduates of Castro 


terror schools. Othecs said they had 
been trained as revolutionaries at a 
Nanking “crime college” in China. 
Many were students from Lima’s 
own San Marcos University. (The 
university is known to be a centre 
of subversion but is untouchable be¬ 
cause the law in Peru—^as in marry 
Latin-American countries—grants 
“immunity from all government 
authority” to anyone within the con¬ 
fines of a campus.) Also seized were 
a number of forged identity cards 
and guerrilla-warfare instruction 
pamphlets from Cuba. 

Venezuelan Vietnam. Castro 
has long coveted Venezuela’s vast 
mineral wealth for the communist 
cause. The Organization of Ameri¬ 
can States proved that three tons of 


Targef U.S.A.—A Warning from Peking 

Communist China now openly declares that its support of revolutionary 
wars in underdeveloped countries is a strategy directed at the eventual 
encirclement of the United States and Western Europe. And, it asserts, the 
war in Vietnam demonstrates that a “people’s war” in Asia, Africa or 
Latin America can be waged successfully against the United States. 

The new definition of Chinese communist global strategy is contained 
in a 30,000'Word article by Lin Piao, minister of defence and a 
vice-chairman of the Chinese Communist Party. The article was published 
last September in Jenmin Jth Pao, the Party newspaper, and in all provin¬ 
cial and municipal newspapers throughout the country. 

It stated that the outlook for worldwide revolution was more hivourable 
than ever before; that application of the theories of Mao Tse-tung could 
result in an overcoming of the superior material strength of North America 
and Western Europe. 

The article reviewed Mao’s military strategy, which holds that revo¬ 
lutionary bases must be established in rural areas so that cities can be 
encircled from the countryside. This conflicts with the global pattern of 
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weapons hidden on the Venezuelan 
coast late in 1963 had been smuggled 
in from Cuba.* Ever smce, Castro 
has openly bragged of his support 
of Latin-American terrorists, and 
the Havana Press now refers to 
Venezuela as “the Vietnam of the 
hemisphere.” 

To emphasize his determination, 
Castro has violated diplomatic usage 
by giving German Lairet, represen¬ 
tative in Havana of Venezuela’s 
Armed Forces of National Libera¬ 
tion (FALN), the status of ambas¬ 
sador. Lairet states his aims - 

“The goal of the armed fight in 
Latin America must be the destruc¬ 
tion of all existing regimes and their 

* Sec “Cuba s Brizen Blueprint for Subver 
Sion The Rciders Digest OLtober l*16S 


THE REVOLUTION 

replacement by communist govern¬ 
ments The forces of national libera¬ 
tion must exploit any political or 
economic crises. Through front or¬ 
ganizations and tontos uttles [ useful 
fools] they must demand the release 
of communist prisoners, howl for 
freedom of the Press if a communist 
newspaper is suppressed, agitate for 
constantly higher wages ‘And even 
if these demands are granted, we 
must not drop the fight.” 

Fund-Raising by Gun. Bank 
robberies, payroll holdups and jewel 
thefts by FALN’s gunmen are com¬ 
mon occurrences in Venezuelan 
cities 

A meeting of inter-American 
police officnls was held in Cara¬ 
cas to plan defensive measures 


Marxist Leninist theory adhered to by Moscow that the pruletaiiat must 
lead the revolution The Maoist position in essence is that the revolution 
must be based on the peasantry 

‘ In a sense, the contemporary world revolution also presents a picture 
of the encirclement of cities by the rural areas,” writes Lin Pio ‘Taking 
the entire globe, if North America and Western Europe can be called ‘the 
cities of the world,' then Asia, Africa and Latin America constitute ‘the 
rural areas of the world Since the Second World War, the proletarian 
revolutionary movement has for various reasons been temporarily held 
back in North America and the West European capitalist countries, while 
the people's revolutionary movement in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
has been growing vigorously " 

The minister of defence added ‘‘In the final analysis, the whole cause 
of world revolution hinges on the revolutionary struggles of the Asian, 
African and Latin American peoples, who make up the overwhelming 
majority of the world's*population ” 

Lin Piao further noted. ‘‘We shall fight in ways most advantageous to 
us to destroy the enemy, and wherever the enemy can be most easily 
destroyed *' — Seymour Topping in New York Times 
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for banks. Twice on the open¬ 
ing day it was interrupted by 
near-by bank holdups! In some 
cases, Caracas bank robbers have 
fled with their loot direct to sane* 
tuary oh the Central University 
campus—often in the socalled 
“Stalin^rado” dormitory. From 
there they thumbed their noses at 
police. Students tried to lynch an 
ofHcer who entered the campus m 
disguise; he barely escaped with his 
life. 

Besides bank and payroll holdups, 
the FALN also directs sporadic 
business-office robberies, embezzle¬ 
ments, police assassinations, strikes, 
bus burnings, the incessant sabotage 
by fire and dynamite of American- 
owned companies. To heighten the 
fear and wear down the police, guer- 
nila chieftains like the notorious 
Douglas Bravo often boastfully pub* 
lish advance warnings of their 
crimes. In the chaos produced by the 
terror, ordinary lawlessness multi¬ 
plies along with politically motiva¬ 
ted crime. 

FALN uses professional criminals 
in difficult holdups and safecrack¬ 
ings. Cars may be another source 
for the FALN “fund-raisers.” Frevn 
40 to 70 cars are stolen in Caracas 
every week—despite the chains and 
padlocks used by owners. Quickly 
disguised with new paint and fake 


* Venezuela'a crime* racall thoae of Ruauan 
revolutionarie* in 1906. “The 6aonA of October 
alone witneised 121 terronat deed*, 47 fights 
with police, and 362 ‘eiqiroprlations,’ '* says 
Boris Sbuvanne in his biography, StiUn. “in 
four months, 2,118 governmoit aMts and 
officiaU were killed and woimded, following on 
2,000 cBsualtiea in the preceding 18 months.*’ 
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number-plates, they are sold in near¬ 
by countries. 

Last year, the Women’s Anti- 
Communist Movement of Vene¬ 
zuela began publishing regular 
full-page newspaper advertisements, 
listing the 140 to 200 major crimes of 
the preceding month. One headed 
|YA basta! (That’s Enough!) sum¬ 
med up the fearful toll of terror in 
Venezuela at 3,5cx) murders and 
16,500 armed robberies in four 
years.* 

Burn the Files. Even more de¬ 
moralizing, however, are the cap¬ 
ture and looting of entire towns by 
guerrilla units—often armed witn 
weapons from Czechoslovakia and 
propaganda from Red China. The 
raiders seize cash and arms, liquid¬ 
ate opponents, destroy tax and 
criminal records. A typical foray 
opened the intensified drive against 
Colombia last January 8. A band of 
50 armed with grenades and auto¬ 
matic rifles, surrounded the moun¬ 
tain town of Simacota, gunned* 
down three policemen and a small 
boy, cut the telephone wires, then 
spent two hours looting stores, offi-. 
ces and private homes. The guer¬ 
rillas, commanded by a woman they 
called Mariela, wore olive-green 
uniforms with red armbands iden¬ 
tifying them as the “Army of 
National Liberation.” 

For more than 15 years, Colombia 
has reeled under a brutal rural terror 
in which more than 200,000 men, 
women and children have been 
killed by banciits. In recent months 
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the government seemed to be gain¬ 
ing against them, but the Simacota 
attack signalled the beginning of a 
new ordeal. It was the first appear¬ 
ance of a well-organized modern 
guerrilla unit. Only the month be¬ 
fore, while in New York City to 
appear before the U.N. General 
Assembly, “Che” Guevara had indi¬ 
cated that Colombia might be a 
top-priority target for communists 
when he said that “revolutionary. 
conditions arc ripe” and that “liber¬ 
ation struggles” were already taking 
place there. 

In the cities, student-led riots 
erupted, extortion cases multipied. 
The nation’s criminal records were 
destroyed by a mysterious fire. Presi¬ 
dent Guillermo Leon Valencia de¬ 
clared a state of emergency and 
begged threatened businessmen not 
to nee the country. Bogota news¬ 
papers report that 700 more Colom¬ 
bian youths have gone to Cuba for 
training in subversion. Some 20,000 
soldiers are kept busy in the back 
country, trying to break up “inde¬ 
pendent states” proclaimed by com¬ 
munist gang chiefs. In the chaos. 


“social decomposition,” as sought 
by the communists, moves ahead. 

Generator of Hate. As violence 
increases, radio stations in Havana, 
Moscow and Peking hurl a stagger¬ 
ing total of 410 hours of propaganda 
a week into Latin America, most of 
it pure hate. The Moscow line seeks 
to drive a wedge between classes; 
the Peking line blows on every em¬ 
ber of discontent or envy among the 
coloured peoples of the world, and 
openly incites them to revolt against 
white people. 

The three U.S. Presidents in office 
since the rise of Castro have vowed 
that the United States would not 
allow him or his communist masters 
to use Cuba as a centre for subvert¬ 
ing the rest of the hemisphere. Yet 
Cuba’s role as the generator of hate 
and chaos expands daily. 

Not Latin America alone but the 
entire Western Hemisphere is under 
attack. The essential immediate 
step, if the terror is to be crushed, is 
to replace the present half-hearted 
watch over Communist Cuba with 
an effective quarantine that could 
end the ordeal. 


Difference of Opinion 

(Charles Darwin was “Great Uncle Charles” to the composer Vaughan 
Williams. Whra Williams was a child he became aware that some sort of 
notoriety had attached itself to his uncle’s name and work. Enquiring of 
his mother, he received the serene answer: “The Bible says that God 
made the world in six days, while Great Uncle Charles tmnks it took 
longer. But we need not worry about it, for it is equally wonderful either 

way.” — Ursula Vaughan WQlionw, RtV,W, (Oxford Uftwraity Praia, London) 
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■RANCHES IN INDIAl AMRITSAR ‘ BOMBAY ' CALCUTTA ’ CALICUT ' 
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He works in a modern mill, but 
his IS a timeless craft A young 
worker at the BINOD MILLS. 
Ujjain. he carries on a family 
tradition of working with 
textiles 

Ujjain has long been associa¬ 
ted with exquisite textiles As 
far back as the 5th Century 
A. D fine muslins were expor¬ 
ted from this ancient textile 
centre to other parts of India. 
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BINOD MILLS has been a vital 
part of India’s industry for half a 
century. Today, BINOD's third 
and latest unit is in operation— 
the BIMAL MILLS. 

Fully airconditioned and in¬ 
stalled with ultra modern 
equipment. BIMAL MILLS will 
produce a wide range of 
medium, fine and superfine 
quality fabrics. 
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Aces 

of 

Clubs 


By Charles Graves 


Ever since Whites and Boodle’s were founded over tzvo centuries 
ago, London clubs, nozv numbering nearly 100, haz^e reniatned 
bastions of pni^ilege atid 7 nale sanctuary. In this world of fine old 
buildings, crystal chandeliers, deep carpets and vintage zvines, wit and 
charm rub shoulders with cultwated eccentricity and blunt comment. 

’’LeatJier Armchairs” rez^eals the world behind clubland s dignified 
porticoes. Here are exceipts from the book 


W HEN A West End club ad¬ 
vertised not long ago for 
a manager, there were 
200 applicants. This number was re¬ 
duced to ten by the club’s commit¬ 
tee. Of these applicants, only one 
had not been in tne hotel and cater¬ 
ing business and it was he—a naval 
paymaster—who was given the job, 
on interesting grounds. The com¬ 
mittee thought that if any of the 
other nine had been really nrst-class, 

- . .... . . M ■ 


they would not have applied for the 
position. 

Clubmen have long memories, 
and it was not uncommon for them 
to blackball an innocent candidate 
for membership simply because they 
did not like his father, uncle or 
grandfather. At Brooks’s, the third 
oldest surviving club in London, 
they tell this story of a friend of the 
Prince Regent (later George IV), 


Condenttd from '‘Loather Armehdrt." O 1963 by CharUt Grmios and 
fiubluhod by CassoU, London 
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who knew he was being blackballed 
by two members. The night of the 
membership meeting, he had re¬ 
course to a stratagem. He arranged 
for one of his enemies to be told that 
his house was on Hrc, the other that 
his daughter was very ill. While 
they were gone, the candidate en¬ 
tered the club on the arm of the 
Prince Regent, and was elected a 
member. 

A WAITER at Pratt’s told the club 
secretary one afternoon that Mr. P. 
seemed to be asleep under a copy of 



The Times. “That’s nothing unusu¬ 
al,” said the secretary. 

“I’m afraid it is, sir,” said the 
waiter. “You see, it’s yesterday’s 
Times." 


Chari Es Graves, a social historian whose 
books include None But the Rich and Palace 
Extraordinary- The Story of St. James's, is 
the brother of Robert Graves, the poet. 
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Sir Charles Petr]£, a member of 
the Carlton, tells a story of calling at 
the Caccia Club in Rome. A silver- 
haired member, observing him 
alone in the bar, said, “Excuse me, 
sir. I see you are a visitor. You must 
allow me to buy you a drink.” 
Then, turning to the barman he 
said, “Give the gentleman one of 
my specials.” As Sir Charles began 
to thank his benefactor, the latter 
said, “By the way. I’d better intro¬ 
duce myself. The name is Borgia.” 


The Portland, just off Berkeley 
Square, has fewer members than 
any other club in London—^just over 
loo—but it is to cards what St. An¬ 
drews is to golf. The first game of 
bridge ever played in England took 
place at the Portland in 1894. Lord 
Brougham, returning to London 
after a visit to Cannes, absent- 
mindedly dealt the first hand in a 
rubber of whist, and failed to turn 
up the last card as was customary. 
When the other three players ex¬ 
pressed surprise, he replied, “I 
thought I was playing bridge, the 
most fascinating card game I know. 
1 learned it recently in France. Let 
me teach you.” Tne three agreed, 
and shortly thereafter nearly every 
member was enthusiastically play¬ 
ing the new game. Since then, ques¬ 
tions on the rules of bridge arrive 
at the club continually from all over 
the world. 

At the Portland Club, candidates 
for membership may be invited to 
play bridge so that members can 



How you look depends much 
on what foundation cream 
you use to make yourself 
presentable and 
fascinatingly charming 

Personal elegance depends 
largely on the glow of 
your skin Basant Malati 
preserves the skin’s 
natural gloss and heightens 
the radiance that is 
nature’s gift to you 

C. K. Sen & Co. 

Private Ltd. 

Jabaki bum House, Calcutta 12 
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look them over. One man seemed 
sure to pass until, after winning the 
first rubber, he was so effusive that 
he actually offered to shake hands 
with his partner. That breach of 
decorum was the end of him. He 
might just as well have smoked 
cigars between courses at dinner. 

The Junior Carlton Club’s mis¬ 
leading name once drew a letter 
from a German pen-pal group ad¬ 
dressing Its members as “Dear boys 
and girls.” Actually the club, found¬ 
ed in 1864, is almost wholly political 
in Its membership. Recently when 
Its elderly secretary was about to re¬ 
tire, he was asked what he planned 
to do. 

“1 shall have breakfast in bed 
every morning and cause The Daily 
Telegraph to be sent up,” he re¬ 
plied. “Then I shall read the obitu¬ 
ary column, and if I am not in it, 1 
shall get up.” 

Every club has had its eccentrics. 
Sir Edward Elgar used to telephone 
his house in Worcestershire from 
Brooks’s to hear his dogs barking. 

At the Union, John Cobbett 
would complain that change given 
to him by the cashier was cold, then 
order the coins to be warmed. 

There was a member of the Orien¬ 
tal who refused to pay id. for a 
second biscuit with his tea, saying 
that he couldn’t afford it. A waitress 
took pity on him and paid for it 
herself, only to learn at his death 
that he was worth 500,000. Also at 
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the Oriental was “ Switch Box 
Willy,” who pulled out the light 
fuses when nobody was watching, 
and old “Musk Rat,” so-called be¬ 
cause he would run round the room, 
never across it. 

Lord Goddard, doyen of Britain’s 
legal profession, is a very keen 
member of Pratt’s and a great judge 
of all red wines. On one occasion he 
invited a new member to a glass of 
port. Said the latter, “Thank you. 
Lord Goddard, I would like a small 
one.” 

“Never have a small glass, my 
boy,” replied his Lordship. “It just 
goes wambling around looking for 
damage to do. Have a large glass. 
It settles down and does you good.” 

In the last century the Oxford and 
Cambridge once opened its doors to 
the Guards Club whose premises 
were temporarily closed for redeco¬ 
ration. The younger Guards mem¬ 
bers were inclined to patronise their 
hosts and one uniformed Ensign, 
having lunched excellently, saw fit 
to address an elderly Oxford and 
Cambridge man concealed behind 
his Times. “Bv Jove,” he said 
loudly, “you fellows of the middle, 
classes do yoursdves well.” 

Whereupon the newspaper was 
lowered to reveal the outraged face 
of the Duke of Wellington who 
occasionally liked to escape from the 
military surroundings customarily 
frequented by the Commander*‘in' 
Chief of the Q/ritish Army. 




Unquestionably debonairI 

The all-male male. Distinct. With an air of 
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ACES OF CLUBS 


In the United Service Club, a 
young captain in the iith Hussars 
asked his commander, the Earl of 
Cardigan, for a short leave. Twice 
he was rdEused with frowns. At last 
the young man said, **The fact is 
sir, Tve arranged to elope with 
Mrs.- 

“My dear fellow,” said the Earl. 
“Why didn’t you say so before? Of 
course you may have your leave. A 
most Hussar 4 ikc action I ” 

Club dining-rooms offer some^of 
the best food in London, but at 
Crockford’s, where today’s speciali¬ 
ties include trout fresh from a tank, 
the Earl of Sandwich could not 
bear to waste gambling time by 
going into the dining-room for a 
meal. He ate at the gaming table 
a slice of cold beef Mtween two 
slices of bread, to which he gave 
his name. 

Dining-room standards slipped 
during the Second World War, 
when clubs found it very difficult to 
supply tempting food. While lunch¬ 
ing at Brooks’s the late Sir Edwin 
Lutyens was offered a fish dish. 

^ “What on earth is this?” he 
enquired. 

Said the waiter, “A piece of cod, 
sir.” 

“—^which passeth all understand¬ 
ing,” snortra the distinguished 
ardbitect. 

Some club waiters get little or no 
reacdon from diners. Maurice Bar- 
i&g, the poet and novelist, used Co 


tell a story of being a guest at the 
Turf. Aiter the delicious meal. 
Baring said to the waiter, “Please 
thank the chef and thank you for 
your splendid service.” At this, the 
waiter broke down. 

“I have been employed here man 
and boy for 40 years, sir,” he blub¬ 
bered, “and that’s the ^st kindly 
word I’ve ever had! ” 

It was at The Athenaeum that 
Herbert Spencer, the philosopher, 
after an afternoon in the billiard 
room, is said to have observed to the 
juvenile opponent who beat him, 
“Proficiency at billiards is proof of 
a mis-spent youth.” Later he denied 
the remark, but it was clearly mo 
good to be untrue. 

The Athenaeum has always had a 
reputation for the number of bish¬ 
ops and archbishops who belong. 
One member, who lost his umbrella, 
said, “This, of course, comes from 
admitting all those confounded 
bishops 1” 

Older members often take advan¬ 
tage of their juniors. At the Savage, 
the story is told of an old character 
actor named Odell who borrowed 
from a newcomer on the day he 
entered. When the yoimg man, hav¬ 
ing waited padendy for six months, 
asked for its return, old Odell ex¬ 
postulated, “I haven’t finished with 
It yet” 

In 1928, four months before Odell 
died, ^ Duke dt York—later King 
George VI—was guest of honour at 
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oae of the club’s Saturday house 
dinners, which have long been 
famous for their entertamment. 
After the entertainment, the Duke 
went mto the bar and sat on the 
nearest chair. A moment later 
Odell, who had delivered his usual 
extract from Shakespeare during the 
performance, appeared. Screaming 
with rage and waving his arms, he 
yelled, “Out of my chair, sir. Get 
out at once.” The Duke, very much 
taken aback, apologized and went 
CO the bar. 

When the late Lord Birkenhead 
was to be chief speaker at an election 
meeting in a small town some dis¬ 
tance from London, he arrived 
promptly, then fidgeted through an 


interminably long * introductory 
speech by the chairman. At last the 
official turned and announced, 
“Our speaker will now give his ad¬ 
dress.” 

“The Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 
London,” said the fuming visitor, 
“to which I am returning at once.” 

That the desire not to be dis¬ 
turbed can be carried to extremes is 
apparent in ^e story of the second 
Earl Russell, brother of Bertrand 
Rysseil, who was seated at a table in 
the Reform Club one day when Sir 
Hamar Greenwood approached him 
with the request, “May I take this 
chair?” 

“Yes,” said Russell, “provided 
you take it with you.” 


^ Organic Disease 

/r LAYING a new variation on a familiar theme, the American Guild of 
Organists deplores the effect of air pollution on the lungs of church 
organs. The sheepskin valves that pump air into the large electro-pneu¬ 
matic organs used to last from 20 to 30 years, but now they hold up for 
only about five years in some cities. Chemicals m the air are eating big 
holes in the valves, causing squeaks and squeals. A pardcularly dimcult 
aty for organs is New York, where many of the leading churraes have 
been forced to make costly repaiis. Since the cost of repairing an organ’s 
insides has been known to run as high as 40,000 dc^laris—^Rs. 2 la^s— 
some churches are replacing their large organs with smaller ones contain¬ 
ing more wood than leather. 

In a wry comment the president of the organists’ guild observes: “For 
every church organ in New York, there must be, by conservative esdmate, 
30 choir singers. With unhiiling regularity they ail take deep breaths the 
better to praise God for ’the cool breeze in the winter, the pleasant sum¬ 
mer sun,’ and in so ck^g take to their innermost sdves countless tons of 
grease-laden soot.” — Dt. Morns FlsMism in Sitdutt Wvfld Nmm 
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Thank you Doctor, . 
you saved my son’s life 







A few years ago it might have been fatal. 
Today antibiotics such as Penicillin are 
successfully battling infection and disease 
in every corner of the country. 

Some of the most powerful weapons in the modern doctor’s armoury against 
disease are antibiotics. And of these man>made wonder-drugs none is so ubiquit¬ 
ous in service as Penicillin. To protect the health and life of the nation Penicillin 
IS being made in India today on a massive scale, using locally manufactured 
Butyl Alcohol and Butyl Acetate as processing chemicals. 

At its Chemicals and PlasticS Plant on Trombay Island, Union Carbide 
makes essential chemicals for many of India’s industries. Acetic Acid, Butyl 
Alcohol. Butyl Acetate, Ethyl Adetate manufactured here are used not only 
for antibiotics and pharmaceuticals but serve as solvents and intermediates in 
the manufacture and processing of a wide range of products—from paints and 
lacquers to photographic films, textiles and dyestuffs. 

Union Carbide India’s Chemicals and Plastics Plant is but one seed of 
industry that the Company has sown in India. The variety and value of products 
made by Union Carbide India today show how the resources and know-how of 
a world-wide organisation can serve the needs of a developing economy. 
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His Turkeys Lay 
Cioldcii Egg'S 

Greg Kleton 



The remarkable success story of a young Englishman who 
has become the ivorld's biggest turkey-producer—on an initial 
outlay of Rs. 33 


I N 1950, Norfolk-born Bernard 
Matthews knew nothing about 
turkeys; being poor, he had 
tasted turkey only once. Today, at 
the age of 35, he is the world’s 
largest turkey producer and will 
market 11 million birds this year 
for a gross revenue of Rs. 3 crores. 
About one-third of all the turkeys 
consumed in Britain this Christmas 
will be from his breeding stock. 

Matthews’ career as a turkey far¬ 
mer began literally on impulse. As a 
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trainee with a Norwich firm of agri¬ 
cultural auctioneers (salary Rs. 22 
weekly), he was struggling to 
save enough money to marry pretty 
Joyce Reid, daughter of a Civil 
Servant. 

One day, 20 turkey eggs came up 
tor sale. At a shilling (66 p.) an egg 
they were cheap, but there were 
no buyers until young Bernard 
piped up and bought them. Why he 
did so he cannot explain. The auc¬ 
tioneer, knowing the boy lived in 
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HIS TURKEYS LAY GOLDEN EGGS 


town, thought him a trifle mad. But 
Bernard, never one to do things by 
halves, then bought a battered old 
incubator for Rs. 20. 

That evening he took the eggs 
and incubator aboard a bus, riding 
the six miles to Taverham, where 
Joyce lived, and left them in the 
garage. Then, a bit nervously, he 
went inside to tell her what he had 
done. She was enthusiastic. They 
put the eggs into the incubator, the 
incubator into a shed and literally 
talked turkey until midnight. • 

To be near his birds, Bernard left 
his room in town and moved into.a 
spare room in the Reid home—^with 
some misgivings on the part of his 
future mother-in-law. She was not 
sure she approved of this handsome, 
gangling though somewhat thread¬ 
bare young fellow. 

There is nothing romantic or lov¬ 
able about eggs, but the couple 
watched them as if they were new¬ 
born babies. One evening Bernard 
held an egg before a candle flame 
and exclaimed with a catch in his 
voice: “Look, they’re shrinking 
away!” 

Joyce looked, and it was true. 
Where each egg had been almost 
solid inside, there was now a hol¬ 
low space. Either the eggs were 
infertile or the embryos were lifeless, 
thought Bernard, and he would 
have to throw them away. The story 
might have ended there but for a 
friend who explained that dehydra¬ 
tion always occurs during the in¬ 
cubation process, and that this was 


how all eggs look when on the point 
of hatching. 

In time, 12 baby turkeys emerged. 
But four weeks later Bernard’s 
money ran out and he could not buy 
any more feed. So he sold the poults 
for ^s. 9 each. Profit: Rs. 60— 
allowing for Rs. 16 spent on feed— 
and a return of nearly 200 per cent 
on the original investment. Not bad 
at all thought the Rs. 22 clerk, doing 
a jig-step. 

The next year, 1951, Bernard 
bought more eggs from a turkey 
farmer nev by, arranging to pay for 
them when they hatched. The poults 
grew into laying birds. With the 
eggs they laid and the purchase of 
others, he had 1,000 eggs by the 
following spring. He bought three 
oil-heated incubators. 

Never did two people work 
harder. Up at six in the morning, 
Joyce turned the eggs and scrubbed 
the shed while Bernard built pens. 
That spring they sold 600 day-old 
poults tor Rs. 6 each. They now had 
Rs. 4,000. The original investment 
of Rs. 33 had multiplied nearly 120 
times. This wasn’t arithmetic, this 
was astronomy! 

Joyce left her secretarial job to give 
all her time to the turkeys. Bernard 
bought a book on turkey manage¬ 
ment. He also bought a load of 
breeze blocks and built a second 
shed. Then he set 10,000 eggs in his 
incubators. The task of turning 
them every day was irksome, but 
Joyce tackled it lovingly. As hatch¬ 
ing time approached Bernard did 
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what few farmers do: he advertised 
—in the Eastern Daily Press, offer¬ 
ing day-old poults for sale. And he 
sold them all. That summer the 
money in the bank was Rs. 33,00(3— 
1,000 times what he had laid out for 
the original 20 eggs and incubator! 

The course of turkey producing, 
however, like true love, rarely runs 
smooth. There were mishaps, but 
through luck and hard work, Ber¬ 
nard and Joyce always managed to 
bring the birds through alive and to 
market. In 1952, with the business 
prospering, they began making 
plans for their wedding and were 
married in August. 

One Saturday at the beginning of 
the following year, Bernard an¬ 
nounced that he had left his job to 
devote all his time to his own busi¬ 
ness. As if to make him think twice 
about this bold decision, that very 
night a gale blew up. It knocked 
down all the outside pens he had 
built and toppled the brcKxler 
houses. Where there had been sev¬ 
eral hundred birds, not one was to 
be seen; only the incubators in the 
sheds escaped. Donning boots and 
oilskins, Bernard followed a trail of 
a feather here and a footprint there, 
and at last he recovered some 200 
birds. 

That autumn, too, he lost half his 
birds to disease, learning at great 
cost that turkeys kept in a confined 
space will fall ill and die. He leased 
a nine-acre field adjoining Joyce's 
home, but it was no good as a pel - 
manent arrangement and he began 
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looking for "a cheap chi^en 
house.” 

He found it in Great Witching- 
ham Hall, an 8o-room Elizabethan 
manor standing in 36 acres of park¬ 
land. Borrowing Rs. 27,000 and put¬ 
ting up Rs. 13,500 of his own, he 
made an offer. The owner wanted 
Rs. 2 lakhs, but Matthews would 
not raise his bid. “I had no alterna¬ 
tive,” he told me. ‘‘It was all the 
money I had, all the money 1 could 
borrow.” At that price it was 
cheaper than anything he could 
buim. 

As it became apparent that his 
offer would be accepted, Joyce came 
to look at the place. It was winter, 
and the sight was bleak. The lawn 
and gardens were a jungle of weeds 
and bramble, chest high. A yew 
hedge rose 20 feet high, 18 feet 
across. The interior of the house, 
though basically intact, had not been 
painted or cteaned for 40 years. 

But by late spring, with the park 
alive with wild flowers and the trees 
in blossom, things looked better. 
Turned loose in the overgrown gar¬ 
dens, the maturing turkeys made 
short work of the weeds. Relations 
contributed furniture and sauce¬ 
pans. Into the banqueting hall went 
10,000 eggs in incubators, into the 
bedrooms went the brooder houses, 
7,000 baby turkeys inside them. 

Bernard and Joyce worked furi¬ 
ously, he building turkey houses and 
setting up fencing, she caring for the 
eggs. Despite their labour the tur¬ 
keys that year^ere a failure. The 
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turkey houses were not ready on 
time, the eggs would not hatch, 
newcomers in the business flooded 
the market, cutting the price of 
turkeys. 

Bernard was deeply in debt for the 
house, for eggs he had purchased, 
for feed, for timber and fencing. But 
he refused to give up. He spent the 
cash in hand on new stock, new in¬ 
cubators, more feed. He discovered 
that because of the conformation of 
the broad-breasted turkeys, their 
eggs were often infertile. He became 
tne first turkey farmer in Britain to 
use artificial insemination. 

As 1956 began, Bernard and Joyce 
Matthews stopped worrying. The 
birds were doing well, the order 
books were full. Great Witching- 
ham Hall resounded to the clu^ 
and gobble of growing turkeys. 
Then, on a February Tuesday, it be¬ 
gan to snow and sleet. The roads 
became impassable and, as the 
temperature dropped, power lines 
snapped under the weight of ice, 
leaving the area without electricity. 
For Matthews, with 50,000 eggs in 
incubators and 10,000 babies in 
brooders, it was a disaster. 

“This is it,” he muttered. “I’m 
beaten.” The gamble had failed: he 
was wiped out. 

Or was he } Something inside him 
kept saying no. He paced the floor, 
beating his fists together, fighting 
for an idea that would save him 
from ruin. Then he had it. The Hall 
had central heating of a kind. He 
stoked the ancient roller with cdte 
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until the fire roared ahd crowded the 
day-old poults around the radiators. 
Joyce ploughed her way to the vil¬ 
lage, bought all the paraffin heaters 
she could find—seven—^and these 
they set up in the bedrooms for the 
baby birds in the brooders. Then, 
very gingerly, he hosed the floor of 
the incubators with hot water, en¬ 
veloping the eggs in steam. Slowly 
the thermometer rose. When it 
went over |oo degrees, the correct 
temperature, he opened the incuba¬ 
tor doors. 

*For two days and nights he and 
his wife kept up this procedure. 
When the roads were cleared Mat¬ 
thews sent the eggs by van to a 
friend who had empty incubators in 
an area where the electric power had 
not failed. Three days later they 
came back, and in time hatched into 
perfect birds. 

Within six months, money 
poured in to pay all Matthews' 
debts, and to spare. Year by year his 
output increased until, by i960, he 
haa become the largest turkey 
farmer in Europe. 

Today, as the world's largest tur¬ 
key producer, Matthews owns five 
farms, four in Norfolk, one in Ire¬ 
land, and 35 associated farmers 
work for him on contract. Two of 
his turkeydoms occupy wartime air¬ 
fields where his brooder houses and 
fattening pens rise c»i runways 
from which bombers once roared o£f 
to attack Germany. Great Witch- 
ingham Hall, now beautifully fur¬ 
nished and decorated by Joyce, is 
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HIS TURKEYS LAY GOLDEN EGGS 


both home and office. The well- 
equipped office wing holds punch- 
card machines, teleprinter, canteen 
and research department. An up-to- 
date processing plant in the grounds 
daily speeds more than a mile and a 
half of turkeys through from gobble 
to deep-freeze. The hatcheries can 
produce 50,000 poults each week; 
the cold store can accommodate 
200,000 birds. 

When I asked Matthews to ex¬ 
plain his success, he said, “In the 
first place, not hard work alone. I 
get more pleasure doing things with 
turkeys than anything else in life^ A 
second reason is that 1 knew nothing 
about turkey raising, so 1 started 
off without any preconceived no¬ 
tions. And finally, I had no money. 
If I had had, say, Rs. 67,000 to start 
with, 1 would have gone to a shop or 
a manufacturer and bought the 
existing machinery. As it was, I had 
to design my own.” 

The most fascinating aspect of the 
Bernard Matthews adventure is 
what he has done to produce better 
birds. When he started out nobody 
thought a turkey killed before 24 
weeks would be acceptable either 
for its meat or for its appearance. 
But by careful selection of breeders 
and by persuading feed manufac¬ 
turers to add five-per-cent fat to the 
ration, he has developed an attrac¬ 
tive, tasty bird marketable at 15 
weeks—-and it has the added virtue 
of being cheaper to produce. 

From Britain, the United States 
and other countries he gathered 


some 27 varieties of turkey—^prob¬ 
ably more than any other producer 
in the world can coast. They cost 
hun in all Rs. 6 lakhs. Today this 
collection is beyond price. The 
reason is that, in the hands of his 
two geneticists, these many strains 
become a genetic piano on which 
they can play any turkey tune 
desired. Already they have devel¬ 
oped a “raini-turkey ”—a five- to 
seven-pounder as meaty and as ten¬ 
der as the larger ones, and a reason¬ 
able size for a small family—as well 
as a giant of up to 50 pounds 
designed for the catering trade. 

After 15 year^ in the business, 
Bernard Matthews is more enthusi¬ 
astic than ever. The turkey, he 
pointed out, as if speaking of an old 
friend, is the most economical of 
farm creatures, not excepting the 
chicken. For a given quantity of 
food it puts on weight faster than 
any other. 

Britain will consume over eight 
million turkeys this year, mostly he- 
tween two and seven o'clock on 
Christmas Day. Matthews has al¬ 
ready begun to break the strangle¬ 
hold of December 25 and next year 
will sell 200,000 at Easter and Whit¬ 
sun. Thanks to his great production, 
the price of turkey in Britain has 
fallen from about Rs. 5 a pound to 
little more than Rs. 3. 

“There is no reason,” he said, 
“why turkey cannot become an item 
of daily consumption, no reason we 
cannot go to 15 million a year, 
especially as the price goes lower; 
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one day, not too far off, it will be 
cheaper than chicken.” 

Matthews sells breeding stock and 
eggs to 15 countries in Europe, 
Africa and Asia, and is now negoti¬ 
ating with five of them to establish 
full partnerships, he supplying birds 
and know-how, they providing 
plant, labour and capital. One such 
arrangement is already functioning 


in Australia. With such partner¬ 
ships he hopes to be selling over four 
million birds within the next five 
years. His vision goes even further, 
to a day when one of the basic foods 
of the world, particularly in the pro¬ 
tein-hungry underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries, will be turkey —a super-fowl 
giving meat cheaper, more delicious, 
more nourishing than any other. ^ 




Called to Account 

An irate customer in correspondence with a department store about 
errors in his account, enclosed this explanatory note: “You will notice 
that 1 am enclosing two identical letters about my account, one marked 
‘left hand’ and the other marked ‘right hand.’ The reason for this is 
that it is obvious these days that at your store the left hand does not know 
what the right hand is doing.’’ — G. a. Gcrrard 


Answers to TEST YOUR CREATIVITY (see page 83) 

TEST 1 . 1* party z, ball 3. cheese 4. cat 5. club 6. paper 7. finger 8. sugar 
9 floor 10. green. 

Creative individuals get seven or more of these words right. 

TEST 2 . Creative individuals usually tick these responses: ib, ab, 3a, 4a, 5a, 

6b, 7a, 8b, 9b, lob, xxa, xab. 

TEST 3 . Highly creative individuals tend to describe themselves by these ad¬ 
jectives : determined, sensitive, inventive, enthusiastic, absent- 
minded, independent, impulsive, unassuming, worrying, versatile, 
restless, reflective, moody. 

Dr. Donald MacKinnon of the Institute of Personality Assessment and 
Research has shown that the adjectives that the more creative individuals tick 
as descriptive of themselves reveal that they have excellent self-images. Yet, 
paradoxically, they also chose the more unfavourable adjectives. 

Dr. MacKinnon says: “One finds in these contrasting seif-descriptions a hint 
of one of the most salient characteristics of the creative person, namely, his 
courage. It is a personal courage of the mind, which often makes a person stand 
aside from society and in conflict with it. It is the courage to be oneself ioi the 
fullest sense, to grow into the person one is capable of becoming.” 
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Ai TER IS a changed 
man,” Rosemary Farley 
told my wife one night 
at the Yacht Club “That white 
jacket he’? wearing came b.ick from 
the cleaners today with two sjxits 
on the right sleeve Normally he 
would have hit the ceiling This 
time he just smiled and put it on 
and went in to kiss the kids good 
night.” 

A little later one of the members 
tripped and dumped his martini on 
Walter’s lap. I was sitting next to 
him, and 1 drew back politely to 
give him room in which to explode. 
“Don’t worry,” Walter smiled at 
the chagrinea man. “It will dry in 
a few minutes.” 


At dinner that evening I got a 
long-distance phone call from a 



already owed me money Now he 
told me hr u is stranded and needed 
a loan to get him back home Would 
I wire it to him tonight, please^ 

I went back to our table, fuming 
1 he nerve of that chap ^ I grumbled 
through dessert and scowled into 
my coffee I wouldn’t dance with 
my witc Finall\ she got up to 
dance with a handsome bachelor. 

“I suggest you go and have a talk 
with Walter Farley,” she said 
[pointedly 

I found W'altcr on the veranda 
He’s a nice chap He writes stones 
about horses that children love. 
We’re good friends, but I would 
never have said that he was a para¬ 
gon of equanimity. 

“My wife suggests I talk to you,” 
I said. “What nave you got? Tran¬ 
quillizers?” 

He just grinned. Then he told 
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me what had happened to him. “I 
had to drive to the city the other 
day. You know what that’s like 
these days,” he said. 

Who didn’t? (Construction work 
IS going on, and the miles are tor¬ 
tuous, with bumpy detours from 
one unlinishcd lane to the other un¬ 
finished lane, with the pace set by 
the slowest driver. 

“1 had a 15-year-old boy with 
me,” Walter went on. “Friend of 
the family who wanted a lift into 
town. At one point I got behind a 
big .lorry—the kind you can’t even 
see round. Several times I tried to 
pa.ss him, onl\ to whip back as tars 
came the other way. 

“I was ready to scream, when this 
boy—this 15-year-old boy- rc.ichcd 
over and touched me (jii the 
shoulder. 

“ ‘Don’t worry about the small 
stuff, Mr. Farley!’ the boy told 
me. 

It hit him like a bomb, W'alter 
said. He slowed down and began 
watching the scenery. It was nice, 
something he was noticing for the 
first time, with trees and glimp.ses 
of the bay. 

“What that kid saief got me 
thinking about the ‘big stuff’ J 
could worry* abcnit, if I wanted to 
worry at all,” Walter told me. “But 
that lorry in front? Small stuff, 
really, like spots on my white dinner 
jacket or somebody spilling a mar¬ 
tini into my lap. 

“This is the first completely re¬ 
laxed evening that I can remember. 
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Two or three things have happened 
that woulid have infuriated me. 
Now I just think, ‘Don’t worry 
about the small stuff,’ and the irri¬ 
tation goes away.” 

He grinned at me and got up to 
go and dance with his wife. When 
I went looking for my wife, she was 
still dancing with the handsome 
bachelor and looking entranced. 
My temper stirred. 

“Don’t worry about the small 
stuff,” I said to myself, and cut in. 

“Thank heavens,” my wife whis¬ 
pered. “What a bore—and the worst 
dancer on the floor! ” 

I won’t insist that the boy’s com¬ 
ment changed my life. But during 
the next few weeks, when the nor¬ 
mal, human quota of irritants oc¬ 
curred, I found that I could forestall 
the c]uick flare of temper. My wife 
and I have talked about it several 
times. What is the “big stuff” it’s 
all right to worry about? We made 
a list together. 

Our health. The health of our 
children. Their happiness and ours. 
A certain amount of security. The 
keeping of g<x)d, close friends. Love 
and understanding between us. Do¬ 
ing the things that are important to 
ourselves, our loved ones. 

A pillowcase lost in the laundry ? 
1 he traffic lights that take $0 long 
to change? The washing machine 
breaks? The children argue? Small 
stuff. Too little to spoil a day, an 
hour, a moment, 

I don’t know the boy, but I think 
of him often—him and his wisdom. 
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In the Lead— 
JIM CLARK 

He i.s the ^rratest racing driver 

the ivortd has ever seenj' says 

Lotus-designer Cohn Chapnian/ 
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ISdioteurs^'’ The command rang 
out at 3 p.m., and for one long 
moment last July, all the klaxons 
of hell seemed eoncentiated at 
Clermont-Ferrand in the Au\ergne 
Mountains of France. The starter’s 
flag fell, and to a roar from 
50,000 spectators, 17 Formula 1 
racing cars hurtled oil the starting 
grid for the first lap of the 1965 
French Grand Prix, oldest motor 
race in the world 
As the howling machines disap¬ 
peared into the hills, the grandstand 
crowd lapsed into silence, eyes rivet¬ 
ed on a spot 400 feet below, where 
the asphalt track curled like a thin, 
black snake between two green hill* 
There, any second now, the leading 
car would appear. The noise came 
first: the rising nasal whine of a 
V-8 engine; the gastric grunts as its 
driver worked ^wn through the 
gears from fifth to second for a 60- 
m.p.h. bend; the throaty snarl as 
he stepped on the throttle, flashed 
into me open at 90 m.p.h. and 
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vanished round still another bend 
Who was It? The car was green 
No 6 driver wore a blue helmet, 
“Clark,” somebody shouted, and 
suddenly the crowd was chanting, 
“Clark* Clark* Clark*” Sure 
enough, just 3 minutes 29 seconds 
after it had left the starting grid, 
Jim Clark’s Lotus Climax swept 
into full view of the eheenng stands 
‘C’cit jormidabW” gasped one 
iwed hrenehmin Sighed another, 

C Ver termwc (“It’s all over ”) 
And so It was After just one lap, 
Clark wis already 100 yards ahead 
ot his neaiest pursuer But for 39 
moie laps, he coolly poured it on 
until he had 1 ipptd all but three of 
his rivals, smashed the official lap re 
eord (8 t <59 m p h ) three times in 
siiectssion and 15 limes 111 all, even¬ 
tually r using It to a f intastic 90 59 
m p h And he did it on a course 
that ranks as one ol the toughest in 
the world 51 bends and 30 gear 
changes per five mile lap, an aver¬ 
age ot one gear change every seven 
seconds 

The Man to Beat. His triumph 
pros td once again that James Clark, 
O B L , of Edington Mams, Chirn- 
side, Berwickshire, Scotland, is the 
world’s Winn ingest man on wheels 
Today, at 29, he has raced and won 
in rear-engmed cars, front-engined 
cars, sports cars, grand touring cars, 
sal(X)ns and Formula Juniors. In 
1963 Clark became the youngest 
Grand Prix champion in the history 
of motor racing, set another record 
by winning seven out of the ten 
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IN THE LEAD—JIM CLARK 


events that counted towards the 
title.* In five short, incredible years, 
Clark has won more world cham- 
pionship Grand Prix races than any* 
body else. Lotus designer Colin 
Chapman puts it emphatically: 
**Jim Clark is the greatest racing 
driver the world has ever seen.” 

Motor racing is as old as the 
second car. The first organized race 
was 71 years ago, in 1894, and it was 
won by a bowler-hatted French 
nobleman, the Marquis de Dion, 
who drove his steamer from Pasts 
to Rouen, a distance of 79 miles, at 
an average speed of 11*9 m.p.h. 
Dare-devil de Dion could not pos¬ 
sibly have guessed the contagion he 
was spreading. Other races followed 
quickly. 

By 1903, three million fans were 
turning out to watch a road race 
from Paris to Madrid. In the United 
States a year earlier, a farmer’s son, 
Henry Ford, had driven “the fastest 
car in the world” 91*37 m.p.h. on 
the cinder-covered ice of Lake St. 
Qlair. Before long an enchanted 
public was thrilling to the exploits 
of a whole new set of heroes, hel- 
meted hotspurs who risked life and 
limb in the glorious pursuit of 
speed. 

The biggest one-day sports attrac¬ 
tion in the United States is the 

* Although more than a aoora of Grand Pris 
races ate held each year in eatioiu countries, 
only these ten count m the scoring that deter- 
inlnes the world chamiilon: the South African 
Grand Pria, the Belgian. Monacan. French, 
Bridah, Dutch, Oennan, Italian, U.S. and 
Mexican. Driven receive nine points for mt 
place, sis for second, four for dilrd, three for 
feurtn, tsvo for fifth and one point for sixth. 


Indianapolis 500. Estimated atten¬ 
dance last May 31: 300,000. Ger¬ 
many’s top sports-car race, the 1,000 
kilometres of Niirburgring, regu¬ 
larly attracts more than 300,000 fans. 
Japan staged its first “grand prix” 
race in 1963. Promoters were 
stunned when no fewer than 360 
would-be Jim Clarks signed up to 
compete and 170,000 enthusiastic 
spectators turned out to cheer them 
on. 

Chores and Concentration. Near¬ 
ly everyone who drives a car thinks, 
at one time or another, about beat¬ 
ing the driver in the next lane. Car 
firms do their best to enhance the 
illusion: naming cars “Le Mans,” 
“Monza,” “G.T.O.,” “Grand 
Prix”; equipping them with bucket 
seats. But the fact that a fellow goes 
vroom-vroom, slides around the 
streets, breaks the speed limit and 
scares people doesn’t mean that he 
is a racing driver. Racing isn’t all 
noise and speed and excitement. It 
is tedious little chores: counting 
revs, gauging distances, plotting 
trajectories. It is absolute concentra¬ 
tion, the kind it takes to dick 
through a corner in driving rain at 
tlie limit of tyre adhesion, tne point 
at which one more mile-per^dur 
will send the car hurding off the 
road. It is good driving at its best. 

Handsome, hazel-eyed Jim Clark 
is the perfect pro driver. At five feet 
7^4 inches and ten stone ten, he is ‘ 
even the perfect size: small enough 
to squeeze into the two-foot-wide 
cockpit of a i,ooo-lb. Formula I car, 
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big enough to see over its bonnet. 
He has the hands and arms of a 
jockey; his eyesight is phenomenal. 
His reflexes are incredibly fast. 
Clark’s business adviser, Jonn Ste- 
phenson, remembers a mid-winter 
ride in a saloon car with Jim two 
years ago. “The road was wet and 
frosty,” says Stephenson. “Sud¬ 
denly we were going into a tight 
downhill left-hander. I estimated it 
as a 70-m p.h. corner—but there we 
were doing 90. The tail started to 
go, and I thought this is it. Then 
Jim made a tiny correction with the 
steering wheel, and we were 
through the corner. All he said was, 
‘Wee bit slippery back there.’ ” 

What’s more, Clark loves his 
work. Not many Grand Prix drivers 
do. In the last 20 years, 5oodd 
drivers have been killed in Grand 
Prix racing. Clark’s nerves are fine. 
“When I’m going flat out, drifting 
through a corner. I’m not driving a 
car, really,” says Jim. “I’m putting 
myself through that corner. The car 
happens to be under me and I’m 
driving it, but I’m part of it and it’s 
part of me.” 

At the age of nine Jim Clark 
began studying every move his 
father made as ne drove the family 
Austin Seven around the fields of 
rhe Clark’s 1,200-acre Berwickshire 
farm. One evening Clark’s mother 
glanced out of the window to see the 
Austin rolling merrily across a field, 
apparently with nobody at the 
wheel. “Jim was told he must never 
do that again,” says Mrs. Garld 
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“But you can’t watch an active boy 
all the time, can you?” 

By the time he was i8, Clark had 
his own car, a Sunbeam Talbot, and 
he began competing m local rallies. 
In 1958, he joined the Border 
Reivers, a Scottish motor-racing 
club whose dark-blue crash helmet 
he still wears A fellow Border 
Reiver recalls, “Jim drove so fast 
that most people were scared stiff to 
sit next to him ” That same year 
(vlark met Cohn Chapman, a young 
engineer who had set up shop ip 
1952 at Lotus Cars. It was the start 
ot a lasting friendship 

Petrol Tank on Wheels. Chap¬ 
man was already hard at work on 
a revolutionary Grand-Prix-car de¬ 
sign—a “monocoque” body shell 
that was actually little more than a 
steerable petrol tank on wheels. He 
decided that Clark was )ust the man 
to drive it if he could get him Clark 
had hoped to drive a Grand Prix car 
for Aston Martin, but Aston Martin 
never got round to building it. In 
the middle of the i960 season, he 
switched to Lotus in time for the 
Dutch Grand Prix. 

In that race, Clark’s gearbox 
broke; in the British Grand Prix, it 
was his suspension. In 1961, Jim 
drove full-time with Lotus, but even 
that didn’t change his luck. “I can 
keep up with the other drivers,” he 
said, “i just can’t keep up with their 
cars.” 

In 1962 It looked like the same 
story all over again. Jim was lead¬ 
ing the Dutch Grand Prix when 
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he lost three of his five gears. At 
Monaco he was running second 
when his engine blew up. Before the 
Belgian Grand Prix at Spa, mech¬ 
anics worked all night to install a 
new engine and gearbox in Clark’s 
Lotus. Then next day Jim worked 
his way into the lead on the ninth 
lap, and ran away with the race for 
his first Grand Prix score. Before the 
year was out, he had won two more. 

Out in Front. After that, it sud¬ 
denly got easier to count Clark’s 
losses than his victories. In 1963, he 
won in the Netherlands with the 
wrong tyres and steered to victory in 
Belgium with one hand, using the 
other to hold his slipping gear lever 
safely in fifth. All told, Jim won 
seven Grand Prix, bettering Alberto 
Ascari’s 13-year-old record. 

Last year evil luck dogged Clark 
again, with all sorts of things going 
wrong with his cars. But mis year 
it’s different. In his smashing vic¬ 
tory at Indianapolis last M^w, he led 
for all but ten of the 200 laps, be¬ 
came the first foreigner to win the 
Indianapolis 500 since Dario Resta 
in 1916. (His cash prize: Rs. 8 
lakhs.) He became the first man ever 
to top 100 m.p.h. in South Africa on 
East London’s tricky, twisting 


track. At Spa last 'June, thunder¬ 
storms made the trip a little dicier 
than Jim expected, but he still 
scored his fourth straight victory in 
the Belgian Grand Prix and left the 
rest of the field strung out one and 
a half miles behind. 

The Compensations. The trouble 
with being a hero is living up to it, 
which for Clark means living at a 
frantic pace. But there are compen¬ 
sations. His gross income from rac¬ 
ing this year could top Rs. 11 lakhs. 
i\nd there is fame. Jim Clark is al¬ 
ready the most famous Scot since 
Robert Burns. Pretty girls strain 
against police barricades pleading 
for his attention; small boys dog his 
footsteps. His fan mail runs to 100 
or more letters a week. 

Jim Clark is still shy: “If you’re 
a Scot, you don’t push yourself for¬ 
ward. That’s the way I was brought 
up.’’ 

He can’t quite get it into his head 
that he is a celebrity. And his idea 
of a really good time is to tug on 
kangaroo-skin gloves, climb into his 
litde Lotus Elan and go driving 
through the Scottish countryside. 

“Actually,’’ says Jim Clark, “the 
only time I’m relaxed is when I’m 
behind the wheel.” 



Thought for the Futwe 

vV'e. ARE now at the point,’’ says anthropologist Margaret Mead, “where 
we must educate people in what nobody knew yesterday and prepare in 
our schools for what no one knows yet. out what .some people must know 


tomorrow. 


—O.F. 
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Mrs. Miniver’s 
Christmas Day 


By Jan Struther 



The time comes but once a year—and 
makes up for everything 


H owever much one groaned 
about It beforehand, how¬ 
ever much one hated arranging 
decorations and doing up parcels 
and ordering several days* meals in 
advance—when it actually happen¬ 
ed Christmas Day was always fun. 

Mrs Msntver, Jan Struther’s deli^tful 
story, became an outstanding best sellei 
and was later adapted into a popular 
wartime film. 


It began in the same way every 
year: the handle of Mrs. Miniver’s 
bedroom door being turned just 
loudly enough to wake her up, but 
softly enough not to count as wak¬ 
ing her up on purpose; Toby glim¬ 
mering like a moth in the dark 
doorway, clutching a nobbly Christ¬ 
mas stocking in one hand and hold¬ 
ing up his pyjama trousers with the 
other. 

“Toby! It’s only six o’clock!’* 


Condtnstd from "Mrs. Mmwrr," O i939 and published by 
Chatto & Wmdut, Loudon. The booh is now out of print 
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“But, Mummy, I can’t tell the 
time.” He was barefoot and shiver¬ 
ing, and his eyes were like stars. 

“Come here and get warm, you 
litde goat." He was into her bed 
like a dash, stocking and all. The 
tail of a clockwork dog scratched 
her shoulder. 

A few minutes later another head 
appeared round the door, a litde 
higher up. 

“Judy, darling, it’s too early, 
honestly.” 

“I know, but I heard Toby come 
in, so I knew you must be awake.” 

“All right, you can come into 
bed, but you’ve got to keep quiet. 
Daddy’s still asleep.” 

And then a third head, higher up 
still, and Vin’s deeper voice. 

“I say, are the others in here? I 
thought I heard them.” 

By that time, of course, Mr. 
Miniver was awake, too. The old 
transparent stratagem had worked 
to perfection once more: there was 
nothing for it but to switch on the 
lights, shut the windows, and admit 
that Christmas Day had definitely 
begun. 

The three right hands—Vin’s 
strong and broaa, Judy’s thin and 
flexible, Toby’s still a starfish— 
plunged in and out of the three 
distorted stockings, until there was 
nothing left but the time-hallowed 
tangerine in the toe. Their methods 
were as different as their hands. 
Vin examined each object carefully 
before he went on to the next. 
Judy, talking the whole time, pulled 
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all her treasures out in'a heap, took 
a quick glance at them and went 
straight for the one she liked best. 
Toby pulled all his out, too, but 
he arranged them in a neat pattern 
on the eiderdown and looked at 
them for a long time in complete 
silence. Then he picked up one of 
them—a big glass marble with col¬ 
oured squirls inside—and put it by 
itself a little way off. After that he 
played with the other toys, appre¬ 
ciatively enough; but from time to 
time his eyes would stray towards 
the glass marble, as thoifgh to make 
sure it was still waiting for him. 

Mrs. Miniver watched him with 
a mixture of delight and misgiving. 
It was her own favourite approach 
to life: but the trouble was that 
sometimes the marble rolled away. 

To the banquet of real presents 
which was waiting downstairs, the 
stocking toys, of course, were only 
an aperitif; but they had a special 
and exciting quality of their own. 
Perhaps it was the atmosphere in 
which they were opened—the chill, 
the black window-panes, the un¬ 
familiar hour; or perhaps it was 
merely that the spell of the old 
Santa Claus legend still persisted. 

Thercwerc cross-currents of pleas¬ 
ure, too: smiling glances exchanged 
by Mrs. Miniver and Vin about the 
two younger children (she remem¬ 
bered suodenly, having been an 
eldest child, the unsurpassable sense 
of grandeur that such glances gave 
onq; and by her and Mr. Miniver, 
because they were both grown-ups; 
% 
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and by her and Judy, because they 
were both women; and by her and 
Toby, because they were both the 
kind that leaves the glass marble 
till the end. The room was laced 
with an invisible network of affec¬ 
tionate understanding. 

This was one of the moments, 
thought Mrs. Miniver, which paid 
off at a single stroke all the accu¬ 
mulations on the debit side of 
parenthood: the morning sickness 
and the quite astonishing pain; the 
pram in the passage, the cold mulish 
glint in the cook’s eye; the pungent 
white mice, the shrivelled cater¬ 
pillars; the plasticine on the door¬ 
handles, the nameless horrors down 


the crevices of armchairs; the swal¬ 
lowed button, the inexplicable ear¬ 
ache, the ominous rash appearing 
on the eve of a journey; the school 
bills and the dentists* bills; the 
shortened step, the tempered pace, 
the emotional compromises, the 
divided loyalties, the adventures 
continually forsworn. 

And now Vin was eating his tan¬ 
gerine; Judy had undressed the 
favourite doH and was putting on its 
frock again back to front; Toby 
was turning the glass marble round 
and round against the %ht, trying 
to count the squirls. There were 
sounds of movement in the house. 
Christmas Day had come again. 



Ways of the World 

Zoo OFFICIALS in Copenhagen have bought a farm where zoo animals 
are sent for short periods “to get away from it ail.” 

Housewives in Citerna, Italy, are happy about their new mayor, writer 
Flora Volptni. Her first official act was to install four washing-machines 
in a public place, for the free use of all. Many Citerna housewives had 
previously done their washing along the banks of the Cierfone River. 

In France the Catholic Church has branded driving faults as sins which 
must be confessed by the faithful. Speeding, illegal overtaking and 
drunken driving should be included in the confessional among “sins of 
pride.” Excess pride, a spokesman for the French bishops explained, is 
often responsible for speeding. 

% 

A SPORTS-GOODS Hrm has built above its shop in the heart of Tokyo a do- 
foot cliff for would-be mountain climbers, who pay about Rs. 2 an hour 
—^plus insurance— £ch: instruction. The 84-degree man-made cliff, with 
ledges, ridges and hooks for ropes, cost about Rs. i lakl\^ 
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SCIENCE EXPLORES 

ANTARCTICA 

Man IS by no means conquering nature in this harsh and bewitching 
landy but he is unlocking many of her secrets 

By Ira Wolfert 


E xploring a continent is one of 
man’s oldest adventures. 
I Never before, though, has he 
had a chance to do it the way it is 
being done in the Antarctic today 
In 1961, 12 nations ratified a treaty 
agreeing to reserve Antarctica exclu¬ 
sively tor scientific research for 30 
years As a result, scientists are now 
busily pursuing an intense pro¬ 
gramme of research and exploration 
on a year-round basis It is a fantas¬ 
tic project, unique in history. 

They are at work in an amazing 
land, nearly twice the size of the 
United States. The South Pole it 
self is in the midst of nothing at all 
—just flat, blank, snow-covered icc 
But elsewhere on the continent there 
are jagged mountains, with all but 
their peaks buried in ice and snow; 
a lake—covered by more than 12 feet 
of ice—^whosc depths register a tem¬ 
perature of 80 degrees F. (27 degrees 
/ja 


C ), violet and green ice, a smoking 
vokano; penguins in rookeries of 
many thousands, sometimes hun¬ 
dreds of thousands There were 
times when I felt that I was walking 
in the sky because a sunset had 
encased me, the fields of snow 
reflecting the hues in the sky with 
breathtaking accuracy. At other 
times, when 1 exhaled, a bloom of 
tiny exquisite ice crystals shim¬ 
mered into the air and fell like a 
rain of diamonds. 

The coldest tempeitature officially 
recorded on earth was minus 126-9 
degrees F. ( - 88 2 degrees C.) at one 
of the Russian bases in Antarctica. 
The mean annual temperature at 
the South Pole is minus 56-7 de¬ 
grees F. (-48-2 degrees C). Over 
much of the rest of the contment, it 
IS usually 40 degrees below zero or 
worse. “It’s the world’s most fascin¬ 
ating icebox,” one scientist said. 
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Touch-and-Go Landings. Of the 
Antarctic programmes being carried 
on by various countries, the United 
States’ is the most extensive. Geolo¬ 
gists, biologists, meteorologists, 
algologists, glaciologists, cartogra¬ 
phers, aqualung divers—in all, more 
than 3,200 Americans—were at 
work on and round the continent 
during the 1964-65 season and some 
27 million dollars-(Rs. 12 crorcs) was 
spent. 

Is the operation efficient ? 
“They’ve got it so well organiiced 
that a party of geologists can do in 
two months what, antil this year, 
would have taken three entire sea¬ 
sons,’’ says geologist Dr. Charles 
Bentley. 

Weather permitting, never a day 
goes by that planes and helicopters 
are not giving aid to researchers. It 
is not unusual for 12 aircraft to be 
aloft at once, flying supplies to the 
South Pole, doing aerial mapping, 
reconnoitring terrain for men travel¬ 
ling over land never before trod by 
human feet, making touch-and-go 
landings to drop off or pick up field 
parties. 

“A touch-and-go landing,’’ ex¬ 
plained Lieutenant - Commander 
Bert Johnson as we were about to 
make one, “is where you touch the 
ground to sec if it’s safe and go like 
hell if it isn’t.’* 

Radio-Carrying Penguins. From 
October to March the daylight lasts 
24 hours, and work goes on round 
the clock in 12-hour shifts. At two 
o’clock one morning, with the sun 


shining brightly, the American sup¬ 
ply base near McMurdo Sound was 
alive with typically varied and 
extraordinary activities. 

A traxcavator (an excavating and 
forklift truck on tracks) lumbered 
by with a load of snow to melt for 
water. It was followed by a tractor 
hauling an 8o-foot sled train full of 
materials for the permanent housing 
(built to last 30 years) now going up 
at McMurdo to replace plywood and 
canvas huts constructed when explo¬ 
ration was on a maybe-never-again 
basis. The new housing will have 
electric heating from a nuclear 
power plant, hot-and-cold running 
water from desalinated sea-water 
pumped out from under the ice, plus 
refrigerators- to keep food from 
freezing. 

On McMurdo Sound itself, Ar¬ 
thur DeVries was preparing to trap 
fish to study their metabolism. He 
attached one end of a net to a har¬ 
ness, the harness to a seal, then 
shoved the seal down a hole in the 
ice. The nearest hole was a quarter 
of a mile away. When the seal came 
up through that one, the harness 
was unhooked and what everybody 
else had thought was impossible— 
spreading a large net under ten feet 
of ice—was accomplished by De¬ 
Vries without taking his pipe out of 
his mouth. 

Four men took off in a helicopter. 
Two of them, who called themselves 
sea-cowboys, were on their way to 
brand seals in an effort, eventually, 
to gauge their ages and trace their 
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wanderings. The other two, trying 
to determine how penguins are able 
to navigate so precisely over such 
vast distances across the featureless 
landscape, were carrying tiny radio 
transmitters to strap on to the birds 
so their course could be tracked. 

Meanwhile, at the South Pole, ten 
men were starting out in three trac¬ 
tors on a two-month, 900-milc zig¬ 
zag traverse, through unexplored 
territory, towards the abandoned 
Soviet station at the Antarctic’s far¬ 
thest inland point, sometimes called 
the Pole of Relative Inaccessibility. 
Hooked on behind the tractors were 
six trailers carrying scientific instru¬ 
ments, spare parts, explosives and 
three tons of food. The trailers rode 
on enormous tyres in which extra 
fuel for the trip was stored. 

A Window on the Unknown. 
There were more than 70 scientific 
research projects in the Antarctic 
this season. One of the continent’s 
attractions is that it is a land mass 
surrounded by an ocean, unlike the 
Arctic which is an ocean surrounded 
by land. In the Antarctic, polar con¬ 
ditions and science can meet on a 
stable platform, where prolonged 
studies are possible. 

Seals, for instance, have become a 
subject of lively interest in fields as 
diverse as medicine, sonar and sub¬ 
marine design. Physiologists have 
found that seals are able to shut off 
the circulation in their outer surface 
and extremities to concentrate the 
blood in the vital organs so they can 
conserve their oxygen supply. The 
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Weddell seal can hold*its breath for 
more than 30 minutes and can dive 
to the hull-crushing depth of 1,400 
feet. It is thought that this seal navi¬ 
gates under ice by making sounds— 
one of which is hauntingly melodi¬ 
ous—^and reading the echoes. 

Biologists were amazed to find 
that the Antarctic Ocean supports 
larger numbers (although fewer 
kinds) of plants and animals than 
any other. (Among these is the big¬ 
gest animal in the world, the Blue 
Wljale.) Scientists worrying about 
feeding the world’s expanding pop¬ 
ulation are studying this phenome¬ 
non with interest. 

The Antarctic also provides a 
window on unknown facets of 
nature’s mechanisms. For example, 
tropical trees and plants once grew 
on the continent. In several places, 
petrified wood 270 million years old 
and coal beds up to 25 feet thick 
have been found. The coal is hard, 
and many slabs are imprinted with 
different ancient plant fossils. It is 
like turning the pages of a book. 

Is the tropics-to^cep-freeze cli¬ 
mate change temporary or perma¬ 
nent.^ Is it the result of a variation 
in solar activity.? Or of the conti¬ 
nent’s breaking off and drifting 
away from some previous position 
closer to the Equator? Or of some 
alteration of the earth’s axis ? 

These questions are of moment to 
all of us, as about 90 per cent of the 
ice on earth is in the Antarctic. If it 
were ever to melt, the level of all 
the oceans would be raised some 250 
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feet, redrawing the map of the earth. 
Even a thaw too minor to make any 
significant change in ocean levels 
could in the long run affect the 
global weather pattern profoundly. 

Landscape With Booby Traps. 
Some of the greatest hazards to man 
in Antarctica occur when abnormal 
conditions cause one of nature’s 
booby traps to explode in his face. 
I learncdabout this in a*‘white-out.” 

I had left camp for a stroll, when 
the colour of the air began to 
change. I was soon enveloped in.a 
uniform white light that blotted out 
shadows and ma^ depth perception 
impossible. Air and ground had be¬ 
come the same colour, and 1 had the 
eerie feeling that I was wandering 
round inside a ping-pong ball. Ex¬ 
planation : light was being reflected 
back and forth between white cloud 
layer and white snow, destroying all 
contrasts, and making it impossible 
to tell where the sky finished and 
the ground began. 

Tnc inevitable happened. I put 
my foot down on what turned qut to 
be empty air over a gully and fell 
and slid some 20 feet. Fortunately, 

I had worn two of the three pairs of 
gloves I had been issued, and after 
I climbed out of the gully I threw a 
glove ahead of me at each step to 
make sure that what I was about to 
put my foot on was really there. I 
was learning that this is still a coun¬ 
try where you can walk five minutes 
in any direction away from a base 
and And yourself lost. 

Then there is the wind. It comes 


up in no time, and the French re¬ 
ported its reaching a speed of 200 
miles an hour before the instruments 
at their base broke. There is no 
overture of sound. Abruptly you are 
engulfed in the drumming and 
shrieking of a blizzard that goes on 
and on unceasingly—for nine days 
once, while I was there. 

“Men haven’t conquered nature 
anywhere, here least of all,” said 
Major Adrian Hayter, commander 
of New Zealand’s Scott Base. 
“They’ve only found the terms 
under which nature will permit 
them to operate.” 

Roads to Survival. Nature has 
equipped every living thing in the 
Antarctic except man, who is an 
outsider, with boundlessly ingenious 
natural devices for enduring the 
harsh climate. The fish have certain 
chemical substances in their blood 
which, scientists think, act as anti¬ 
freeze and keep their body fluids 
from freezing. The insects, of which 
60 species have been discovered, are 
active only when the sun has heated 
their surroundings above freezing. 
“They have a practically instan¬ 
taneous reversible hibernation,” says 
entomologist J. Linsley Gressitt. 
“When in cold-stupor, they can be 
activated simply by breathing on 
them.” If ice forms over their rest¬ 
ing place as they sleep, they can wait 
a long time for it to melt—some in¬ 
sects have revived themselves from 
hibernations thought to have lasted 
70 years. 

Do these marvellous devices 
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enable any of these creatures to do 
more than merely struggle to sur 
vive? During a week-end with 
60,000 penguins, 1 found indications 
that these wonderful birds seem to 
enjoy a remarkably successful adap¬ 
tation to the harsh environment. 

The Adelie penguins spend most 
of their time on ic^ floes at sea. They 
feed on shrimps, and, though they 
cannot fly, they can swim at speeds 
up to 30 m.p.h. Every October, they 
go ashore to breed, Ending their 
way to the same spot in the same 
rookery. 

After the female lays her two 
eggs, she returns to the sea to restore 
her depicted body, and the male 
takes over the domestic duties. He 
can go without food for as long as 
six weeks. 

Welcome Home. AtCapeHal- 
lett, I saw the females returning to 
the rookery. Plump, sleek, shining, 
their white spotless, their black 
gleaming, they waddled in large 
groups over the ice and separated to 
go to their respective nests. 

I could not stop grinning. The 
Adelies demonstrate emotion for 
one another graphically in what 
scientists call “mutual display.” In 
each nest when a female returned, 


the male jumped 'up from the 
CRg*** stood on tiptoe facing his 
mate, and, with head and neck 
swaying, let out repeated, raucous 
“ga-ga-ga” noises. 

At the end, when the male had 
started off to feed himself and the 
female had taken over the nest, 1 
noticed that she would stand up 
every now and then, look down at 
the eggs under her and go into mu¬ 
tual display^all over again. 

On to the Moon. On my way 
back to the United States, I stopped 
in Christchurch, New Zealand. 
There I talked to a National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration 
representative from Washington 
who is involved in planning for the 
exploration of the moon. “We’re 
keeping an eye on the Antarctica 
programme,” he told me. “It’s as 
close as men can come on earth to 
doing the job we’re likely to want 
to do.” 

So a great new age of exploration 
is speeding through its dawn. Once 
nations looked to their explorers for 
gold. Today, in the Antarctic or on 
the moon, it is knowledge. That is 
not so different as it seems, for, in 
the final analysis, knowledge is the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. 


Juvenile Crime 

A SHOP a young boy stood in front of the fruit counter stuffing 
fruit into his mouth as fast as he could. No parent was in sight, and 
the inexperienced girl cashier stood helplessly by. Suddenly a woman 
appeared, stared in horror at her .son and shouted, “Johnny! Not .so 
fasti” —H. j. j. 
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Malya. I have been » truck operator 
long enough to know that there can be 
no two opinions about the superiority 
of Dodge trucks For insunce uke Axles 
A Dodge vehicle Is fitted with Timken 
axles now known » Rockwell>Sandard which have a nvorld-wlde 
repuutlon. These axles have great load carrying capacity and are 
absolutely dependable* which means a great deal to us truck operators 
There are several other superior features, besides Taken together 
they lead to only one conclusion, namely, that the Dodge Is o great 
truck It Is great In hauling power, gfbat In endurance, great in ear¬ 
ning capacity You'll make Dodge your truck, too, I am sure 
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He was the best part of 
a human being, the 
innocent part that sees 
things with wonder*’ 

S HORTLY after we moved to Los 
Angeles, my wife, Dee, and I 
began to notice that angels 
were playing music outside our bed¬ 
room window every morning. From 
somewhere, wc dion’t know where, 
came the sound of a harp. And thdn 
one day, over the tall fence that sur¬ 
rounded our garden, dew a bad¬ 
minton shuttlecock. 1 went next 
door to return it. The man who 
answered the door was Harpo Marx. 

But it was not the Harpo Marx 
known to generations of cinema- 
goers round the world. Without his 
make-up—the fright wig, the bat¬ 
tered hat, the long coat, the klaxon 
horn—he was a dignified, bald- 
headed little gentleman with smil¬ 
ing, young pixie eyes. 

When I was a small boy, growing 
up in the wreckage of a broken mar¬ 
riage, 1 used to skip school and pay 
a dune to sit all day and most of the 
night in the cinema. The whole 
world was poor then. There was 
something going on called the De- 
()ression, something a child couldn’t 
understand—but I knew it was bad. 
And in the middle of all the badness 
there were these films—the Marx 
Brothers pictures, and they made 
you scream and jump with laughter, 
and the world wasn’t so poor then. 



Harpo Marx 

AND THE 
GIFT OF 
LAUGHTER 

By Allan Sherman 

Condensed from "A Gift of lighter,” 

O 196S by Allan Sherman 
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As long as you could smile, you 
knew things were going to get 
better. 

Where Has All the Fun Gone? 
I saw them all— A Day at the Races, 
A Night at the Opera, Monkey 
Business, Horse Feathers, DucJ{ 
Soupy Ammal Crackers —I saw 
them all, not once but over and over 
again until I could do the jokes by 
heart. 1 could go flapping round 
with my knees bent low like 
Groucho, with a pencil in my mouth 
like a cigar, leering and making my 
cyebrovys go up and down. I was 
never tex) good at imitating Harpo, 
though. 1 could make big eyes and 
roll them round, and 1 could flub 
my lips. But there was always some¬ 
thing about him I couldn’t imitate. 
Now I know what it was. It was the 
simplicity o£ the man, the beauty 
inside, the thing that God gives to 
maybe one in every 50 million of 
us: the ability to see and to laugh 
and to give joy to others in a way so 
special that you can’t imitate it. 

Harpo was a child who never 
grew up. He was the best part of a 
human being, the innocent part rhat 
secs things with wonder. He could 
see where the reality is, inside all of 
us, where there is a warm place, 


Ali an Sherman was a relatively unknown 
television producer until his album, “My 
Son, the Folk Singer"—the fastest-selling 
recording of all time—skyrocketed him into 
stardom. Subsequent albums and television 
shows have strengthened his hold on success. 
He IS the author of "A Football for Grand¬ 
ma," a warmly nostalgic story which ap¬ 
peared in The Reader's Digest for May 19^. 
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bubbling with fancy and laughter 
and music and playfulness and love. 
Most of us get so scared, so civilized, 
that we invent a disguise for our¬ 
selves, and we walk round looking 
serious and acting self-important, 
and we call it Grown Up. So here 
we all are in our Grown Up suits, 
busy doing our Grown Up jobs, 
rushing our children to get Grown 
Up as fast as possible; and where 
has all the fun gone to, and why 
does the music sound so far away.^ 
Well, Harpo Marx had the good 
sense and the great gift never to 
Grow Up, and that was the soul of 
his comedy. Harpo made eyes at 
pretty girls the way we all wish wc 
had the nerve to do; and he in¬ 
vented harps out of broken pianos, 
and piccolos out of strands of spa¬ 
ghetti ; and wherever he was, there 
was music for everyone, and laugh¬ 
ter. And when he was sad he was so 
terribly sad that we could see that 
there is even something funny in 
that, and so we laughed and forgot 
some of the things that made us sad. 
Comedy makes you feel good, and 
that is what Harpo Marx did. * 
Under the Rubber Tree. Harpo 
had a home near Palm Springs, but 
he had rented the house next d^oor to 
us for the summer to escape the' 
desert heat. I was an unknown (and 
often unemployed) television pro¬ 
ducer, and I didn’t have much to 
offer Harpo except a sight of the 
Second Largest Rubber Tree in the 
Western Hemisphere, which wew 
in my back gSlrden. I told him wout 
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it. He came over one afternoon to 
admire it and pick up a few free 
samples of raw rubber, and he came 
often after that. 

We often went over to Harpo’s, 
too. In fact, a measure of the size 
of Harpo’s heart was that he gave 
parties so that the celebrities of 
Hollywood could hear his unknown 
neighbour sing. 

One night Dee and I were walk¬ 
ing next door to Harpo’s house 
when an enormous white Cadillac 
drew up alongside of me. It stopped. 
The driver said, “Excuse me, boy. 
Is this the Marx paity.?’’ 

The speaker was Jack Benny. Be¬ 
side him was Mary Livingston, his 
wife. 

“Yes, Mr. Benny,’’ I replied. “It’s 
that house right there.’’ 

“Will you take care of the car, 
boy?” Jack Benny asked. 

“Sure, Mr. Benny.” 

He gave me a one-dollar tip and 
I parked the car. Then I walked 
back to Harpo’s house and mingled 
with the celebrities. Mary Living¬ 
ston did a double take when she saw 
me. “Look,” she told Jack, “there’s 
the parking boy.” 

“It’s all right, Mary,” Jack ex¬ 
plained. “Harpo is a very demo¬ 
cratic person.” 

At this party were all five Marx 
brothers and many other leading 
comedians. They were stunned 
when Harpo asked me to ^ng some 
of my parodies. As 1 was leaving, 
Mary Livingston said to me, “Wiui 
all your talent, you shouldn’t have 


U> park cars for a living, young 
man.” 

Chasing Flies. At the end of that 
summer Harpo moved back to Palm 
Springs. Meanwhile, my world was* 
turned upside down by the success 
of a comedy record 1 had made, 
which became a hit throughout the 
United States almost overnight. But 
one thing never changed—my 
friendship with Harpo. And in the 
turmoil brought on by sudden 
riches and popularity his simplicity 
surely helped save my sanity. Take 
the day I went up to have lunch with 
him and Susan at their home. 

There were a lot of flies about 
that day, and I told Harpo about a 
new way of getting rid of them. 
You suck them up in a vacuum 
cleaner, right out of the air, poof! 
Well, Harpo had one of those tre¬ 
mendous factory-type vacuum clean¬ 
ers, and he thought this was 
a marvellous fly-removal method. 
When he turned the thing on, it 
made a sound like a hundred jet 
planes all at once. There followed 
the most beautiful and insane scene 
I have ever seen in my life: this 
little bald-headed 75-year-old man 
who had had five heart attacks went 
running around and leaping up and 
down like a kid with a wild new 
toy, trying to suck up flies in that 
vacuum cleaner. And he never got 
one. Not one. And he was glad, 
and so was I. Because Harpo never 
wanted to kill a fly anyway. 

It was at that lunch that I worked 
up the courage to ask Harpo to do 

HI 
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a concert with me. Astonishingly, he 
agreed, and we scheduled a show on 
January 19, 1963. It made show- 
business history. That night when 
1 walked into my dressing-room I 
found a note written on plain brown 
wrapping paper. It said: 

Dear Allan, 

Tonight, as I retire from show 
business, I pass on to you the ad¬ 
vice Bernard Baruch gave to me 
years ago when 1 was starting. 
Baruch said, “If you want to suc¬ 
ceed you must always remember 
three things . . .” 

1 would gladly tell them to you, 
Allan, but unfortunately I have 
forgotten all three. 

With great affection, 
Harpo 

So this was Harpo’s last public 
performance. After Harpo had done 
his act and played the harp and 
shufHcd off, 1 walked on stage and 
took the microphone and said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, Harpo 
Marx has been delighting the world 
for 56 years. And what you have just 
seen—these beautiful minutes we 
have just spent with Harpo—this 
was the last ... it was Harpo's 
final . . .” 

By now I was weeping so badly 1 
couldn’t talk. Three thousand peo¬ 
ple sat there, watching a short, fat 
man with glasses crying like a baby. 
1 couldn’t pull myself together, and 
I couldn’t leave the stage either. The 
audience began to mumble. They 
didn’t know w^yit was going on. 

Harpo Speaks. And then from 
144 


the wings Harpo wandered out, and 
the audience began to applaud. Har¬ 
po waved his hand to stop them, and 
then he took the microphone from 
my hand, and for the first time in 
56 years, this man that so many 
people thought was a deaf-mute 
spoke on a stage. “Allan,” he said, 
“you’re too emotional.” 

Harpo was an old professional, 
and he knew you don’t just stand on 
a stage like* an idiot and cry. He 
turned to the audience and said, 
“N< 5 w! As I was about to say in 
1907...” 

They roared. Harpo went on talk¬ 
ing, and almost every word jgot a 
tremendous laugh, as the audience 
realized with delight how articulate 
he really was. Harpo said, “Say, I 
lii{e this talking business. 1 think 
I’ve found a whole new career.” 

Then he told them he really was 
leaving show business, and there 
were yells of “No! No!” and there 
were many people in the audience 
weeping. Harpo handed me the 
microphone and began to amble off 
the stage, but they wouldn’t let him. 
The standing ovation lasted six or 
seven minutes. I never expect to sec 
anything like it again. It was an 
outpouring of love, from children 
and Grown Ups, love gathered over 
the years for this man who had 
spoken so eloquently in every lan¬ 
guage without saying one word. 

Twenty-one months later he was 
dead, but he left more than a monu¬ 
ment, and more than a fortune. He 
left us all a gift of laughter. 
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Tractor owners report on Gat earning power 












Availability 95%, 97%, 98%. Pro¬ 
duction up 30%. Profit ap 20%. 
This is the high level of perfor¬ 
mance owners are getting from 
Cat-built Tractors. They work 
. hard and stay on the job. And, 
though some other makes may 
cost less in initial price, superior 
design, manufacture and per¬ 
formance plus unequalled dealer 


service makes Caterpillar the best 
longterm buy. 

Ask your Caterpillar Dealer how 
investing in Caterpillar will let you 
move material faster and more 
economically. Or write to Cater¬ 
pillar Overseas S.A., GendN^a, 
Switzerland. 
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This precious substance has excited 
man’s imagination since the dawn of time 



GOLD 

King of 
Metals 

By Ernest Havser 
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G “ [JLB IS peculiar stuff, a happy mar¬ 
riage between matter and idea. 
As the ultimate measure of values, this 
beautiful tnetal clatters round the 
world in an unceasing stream of 
smoothly finished yellow bars. Its price 
of £12 10s. (Rs. 166) for a troy ounce, 
fixed in 1934 and recognized as gold’s 
“ofljcial” price throughout the world, 
is unrelated to demand, supply, or min¬ 
ing and refining costs. In India and 
many other countries, the law forbids 
individuals to own it except as jewel¬ 
lery or as collector’s coins. Nations 
use it in their trade with one another, 
to settle their accounts. And the 
world’s central banks carefully keep it 
in their coffers as a reserve tor paper 
currencies. 

As the basis of so many monetary 
systems, gold, to most of us, becomes 
the nearest thing to an abstraction. But 
gold is also something else-^the king 
of metals and a friend of man. Without 
it, our civilization would not be the 
same. Its scientific symbol, indicative of 
man’s long love affair with gold, for 
centuries was a picture of the sun: ©; 
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it is now Au, short for the Latin have yielded diadei^lis and goblets 
aurum, that would look good in a fashion' 

Impervious to the ravages of time, able modern jewellers. And the 
not tarnished by air, water, and Etruscans, perhaps the greatest gold- 
most corrosives, gold bears the im- smiths ever, have left the world a 
print of eternity. Gold has been little bowl encrusted with 137,000 
melted down, recast and melted microscopic golden globules rorm- 
down so long that the ring you buy ing a bloom as on a peach— z. lost 
today may contain gold that once technique whose secret was not 
shone in the necklace of the Queen discovered until 1933. 
of Sheba. Gold performs in many Because of its compactness, gold 
guises. Its uses range from pen makes a handy store of wealth. A 
points to the gold-plated “umbilical cube of gold a foot long, deep and 
cord’*’ connecting walking astro- high, would weigh just over half a 
nauts with the mother spacecraft. ton, be worth about ^(210,000 (Rs. 

Goblets from Ur. Bright, lus- 28 lakhs). Melt all the gold known 
trous, and astonishingly heavy, gold to exist above ground—some ^23,060 
is more malleable and ductile than million ^Rs. 31 crores’) worth—into 
any other metal. It has been ham- a single block, and you would get a 
mered into sheets as thin as one mass about the size of a large barn. 
250-thousandth of an inch. An Gold has been used for anything 
ounce of gold can be drawn, from the ridiculous to the sublime, 
without breaking, into a 35'mile A Russian tsar played with a life- 
wire. Alloyed with other metals to size golden flea which could jump 
acquire hardness, gold changes its like a real one. The proud city of 
complexion: silver will make it pale, Athens crowned its Acropolis with 
while copper makes it blush; such a tall gold-and-ivory statue of Athe- 
fancy shades as green, orange, ruby- na, tha city’s patron goddess, whose 
red and purple can thus be Stained, golden garment weighed mor^ than 
When you buy gold jewellery a a ton. Most of the golden wonders 
pressed-in quality mark usually tells of the ancient world have dis- 
you how much gold you are getting, ^peared. But the visitor to Cairo’s 
The portion of pure gold in any Egyptian Museum can stiU gaze in¬ 
object is expressed in “carats,” with creaulouslv at King Tutankhamen’s 
24-carats representing pure gold. An gem-studded solictgold coffin: six 
18-carat ring is made of 18 parts of teet two inches long[} and weighing 
gold and six parts of alloy. 2,450 pounds, this is probably the 

The modem goldsmith knows of biggest gold object known to exist, 
no technique his forebears did not cSish and Carry. It was King 
pioneer. Tne rcwal tombs tk Ur, one Gyges Lydia who, about 650 b.c*» 
of the oldat numan setdements, struck the nrs^gold coins. Roughly 
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the shape of broad beans, these pro¬ 
totypes of all hard cash had a lion, 
emblem of the king, stamped on one 
side. A few that have survived are 
worth as much as j[^oo (Rs. 6,000) 
apiece to collectors. 

Among the samples Christopher 
Columbus sent bacK to Spain irom 
his first transatlantic voyage were 
a few grains of gold. As Spaniards 
penetrated the new world, they real¬ 
ized that they had stumbled on to 
El Dorado. Hernando Cort^, set¬ 
ting foot in Mexico, handed hi$ hel¬ 
met to the Indians to have it filled 
with gold dust. And in Peru,.Fran- 
ciscoFizarro, with 180 men, entered 
what must have seemed to him a 
wonderland where even ordinary 
objects, tools and furniture were 
made of gold. The Spaniards 
blinked—and helped themselves. 
For the next 100 years, armed fleets 
shutded across the ocean, disgorging 
their rich cargoes of gold and sUver 
at Seville. Percolating throughout 
Europe, these riches sparked a revo¬ 
lution that was to turn the ^age-old 
barter system into a cash-anckarry 
industrial economy. 

Golden Grains. Gold occurs 
nearly everywhere. Copper, coal and 
the day soil under many cities 
may hold traces of the noble metal. 
The sea contains six parts of gold for 
every billion parts of salt water. 

In quanddes worth going after, it 
occurs in two ways: in veins and in 
loose form. The veins, or lodes, are 
old fissures in bed-rock into which 
gdd-rich quartz poured from fhe 


earth’s interior somewhere between 
ten million and two million years 
ago. The loose form, placer gold, 
was capdve in the same dght lodes 
until erosion washed it out of them. 
The golden grains skipped down¬ 
stream and cdlected in some pocket 
along the liverbank, where they 
were pounded into chunks and pel¬ 
lets. If the stream changed its course, 
they became stuck in the gravd, 
waiting for finders-keepers. 

All major gold-fields were discov¬ 
ered after some near-by nuggets had 
given them away. Tne California 
gold stampede was triggered when 
James Marshall, one January day in 
1848, fished a hatful of shiny grains 
from the American River at Co- 
loma. The next year, 80,000 men 
trekked west, and some of them 
earned up to Rs. 250 a day panning 
gold. One of the largest single 
clumps picked up to date—Austra¬ 
lia’s famous Welcome Nu^et 
found at Ballarat, Victoria, in 1^58 
—^weighed 160 pounds. 

South Africa’s rich Rand mines, 
opened nearly 80 years ago and now 
exploring depths of over 11,000 feet, 
yield more Uian 70 per cent of the 
world’s total declared production of 
nearly 2,000 tons a year. Russia 
ranks second with an estimated 25 
per cent. The United States, once the 
world’s largest producer, now con¬ 
tributes less than three per cent. 

Melting at i>945-5 degrees F. 
(1,063 degrees C.), gold does not 
change its colour in liquid form. To 
watch it flow, in a renning plant, is 
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a stirring sight. The molten metal is consider them the best insurance 
poured into moulds from a small against all calamities, now keep at 
pitcher held with long iron tongs, least a quarter of the world’s private- 
The pourer’s hand has tohe stea(fy; ly held gold stock of 75,000 million 
a droplet spilled will be a missing francs (Rs. 6,500 crores) in their 
ounce. The new-formed bars, whose linen cupboarch and mattresses, 
serial numbers will identify them, For centuries scientists claimed 
leave the refinery in armoured vans. that gold could be obtained artificial- 

From then on, almost anything ly, by transmutation, the only ques- 
might happen. For every seven gold don being how. Gowned, warded 
bars passing through wdl-chartered alchemists worked in hot, smelly 
channels, one manages to get away labs, straining to find the “philoso- 
and see the world. A worldwide phers’ stone” that would turn corn- 
black market, whose contact-points mon metals into gold. Today, with 
are such places as Bombay, Beirut, cyclotrons replacing crucibles, we 
Dakar and Hong Kong, absorbs can succeed where they failed, using 
vast quantifies of gold. This is not nuclear fission. One would not re¬ 
surprising, with prices ranging im commend this as a hobby, to be 
to ipE (Rs. 380) for an ounce om- sure: the physicist would have to 
cially worth /12 lor., and start with lead or platinum, and he 

(Rs. 4,500) profit waiting for anyone would finish up with a golden pin¬ 
crossing a border with a single bar- head costing the price of several tons 

of-chocolate-size ingot. of nature’s gold. Still, it would be 

The Alchemists* Answer. To- authentic, man-made gold—the end 

day, although no nation uses gold as of a laborious trail, 
legal tender, some still mint gold to Geologists assure us that, while 
satisfy the huge demand. Britain there is plenty of gold left in the 

turns out shiny sovereigns selling at fields now worked, major new gold 

a fat premium in the bazaars of strikes are unlikely in the future; in 

Asia. American 20-dollar pieces arc . our constant search, we have not 
now made in Italy of slightly finer overlooked any big field. But 

gold than the originals. They arc whether gold production falls or 

sold to American tourists at 45 dol- rises, whether the price per ounce is 

lars apiece, an illegal purchase and raised or just allowed to drift, dc- 

a poor buy at that, as tne coin’s gold mand for gold will ever outrun the 

V£uue is 34 dollars. The prudent supply. Man will continue to be 

French, who may buy gold cc^s fascinated with the yellow metal, as 
legally at any bank, and who he has been for some 6,000 years. 

o4ifMiu.ioN years from now the. earth may be filled with creatures who 

stoutly deny that they ever descended from man. —The iruh £>v«i 
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Oil sows 
the seeds of 
prosperity 


Man's capacity to grow more food has been multiplied 
many times by the use of tractors, loaders, mechanical 
ploughs and various tools and machines powered by 
fuel energy from petroleum. With the aid of petroleum 
dprivatives lands are made fertile ahd crops are pro¬ 
tected against insects, fungus and weeds. 

One of the prime tasks before the country is to grow 
more and more food, so that ultimately self-sufficiency 
is achieved. INDIANOIL helps the farmer increase food 
production. 


INDIANOIL refines, transports through a network of 
pipelines, and markets the entire range of petroleum 
products. The increasing demand of Agriculture, 
Industry, Transport and several other nation-building 
activities for oil and petroleum derivatives, is being 
met with painstaking effort. 



National Trust for Economic Prosperity 


INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LIMITED 
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It can be the most important hour of your life 
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By Warren Young 

I T IS AN oddly shaped machine, 
only a few feet long, rather 
spongy on the surface and warm 
to the touch. Within its soft shell un¬ 
counted thousands of parts, many 
as brittle as glass or fragile as moths’ 
wings, are fitted together in the 
most intricate pattern known. Stur¬ 
dy little pulleys and ropes of unique 
design move its girders and beams 
this way and that. Pumps and bel¬ 
lows spurt precise amounts of liquid 
or vaporous chemicals through its 
maze of pipes and chambers. Elec¬ 
trical networks branching like trees 
carry incessant messages from a 
computer-like command post to the 
rest of the apparatus. When all of its 
delicately ralanced parts are per¬ 
forming their marvels as mey 
should, the owner of th£ machine 
rarely gives a thought to the pjre- 
carious complexity upon which he 

Condtnted 


SO depends. The wondrous machine 
is the human body. 

Like the prudent owners of any 
precision equipment, a good many 
people take their bodies to their 
doctor once a year for a check-up. 
While a quick 15-minutc appraisal 
may sometimes be adequate to take 
out an insurance policy or to get into 
the army, a complete study of a 
patient by a conscientious doctor, 
who has not previously examined 
him, takes at least one full hour. It 
can be the most important hour of 
a person’s life. 

As the doctor performs the neces¬ 
sary scries of procedures, it also be¬ 
comes a time filled with fearful 
tension. While the doctor gently 
pokes and pinches the patient as if 
ne were a fattening calf, thumps 
him as he would a ripening mar¬ 
row, listens to him as he might to 

from Life 
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a broken watch, fixing him all the 
while with a suspecting eye, the 
patients mind dwells darkly upon 
the mysteries within. 

His feelings are sorely mixed. He 
wishes the d^tor would stop being 
so inquisitive, because it is faindy 
embarrassing and there is an un> 
spoken fear that the search may 
stumble upon some hidden horror. 

What the Doctor Leanu. While 
the doctor confines himself to mur¬ 
muring an occasional and ominous 
“Hmmm!” the patient naturally 
wonders: *‘What can he possibly 
learn from these simple man- 
oeuvres? What is going on in his 
mind?*’ The answers for the most 
part, can be easily understood. 

What follows is, in effect, a pano¬ 
ramic tour through one adult pa¬ 
tient, over the age of 35, who is not 
aware of having any serious condi¬ 
tion. Every check-up takes different 
turns, but there are some unchang¬ 
ing principles. 

First comes the all-important 
*‘history taking,” the searching in¬ 
terview which includes questions re¬ 
lating to each system in the body. 
Just the way a person stands, sits, 
walks and talks may give the doctor 
some first clues, and mention of a 
known pain, malfunction or abnor¬ 
mality will of course focus his atten¬ 
tion on areas to which he should 
give special emphasis. Then, medi¬ 
cal history duly recorded, the patient 
must take off his clothes for a step- 
by-step detailed appraisal dt the 
b<xly from head to toe. 
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The Educated (jlance. During 
this examination the doctor depends 
primarily not on a battery of gadgets 
or laboratory tests—^useful as they 
are—but on his relatively unaided 
senses. First of all, on simple visual 
inspection. Posture and body struc* 
ture are appraised. The doctor can 
see at a glance such things as irregu¬ 
larities in the spine that may foretell 
back trouble, the stooping, tensely 
held shoulders and barrel chest that 
may mean chronic asthma or em¬ 
physema (malfunction of the air 
sacs and bronchial tubes), or an ab¬ 
normally held leg that hints at tu¬ 
berculosis, or congenital deformity, 
of the hip. A groove across the chest 
may have been left long ago by 
rickets; if the patient is a woman it 
raises doubts about her ability to 
give birth without a Caesarean, 
since the pelvic bones may also have 
been affected. Multiple deforma¬ 
tions of bones can be the sign of 
calcium metabolism difficulties. 

The doctor also scrutinizes the 
skin carefully. Do loose folds of 
tissue suggest recent and drastic 
weight loss? Are there sores or 
rashes that may be due to improper 
diet? Wrinkles in a young person 
may connote a loss of elasticity that 
needs to be explained. Abnormal 
skin dryness mav have a variety oi 
causes, ranging from a deficiency oi 
thyroid function to diabetes. 

Variations in skin colour convey 
their own signals. A pale hue, 
for example, flashes a suggestion 
of pernicious anaemia or ba^rial 




THE DAY OF THE MG 


The final laps of the 1933 Tourist 
Trophy race narrowed down to an MG 
battle between Hamilton’s J4* Midget 
MO and Nuvolari’s K3 Magnette MG. 
Nuvcriaii began cutting into Hamilton’s 
lead, pressing his advantage when Ham* 
ilton lost valuable time from a 
bungled pit stop. Charging back 
onto the track, Hamilton recov¬ 
ered his lead on handicap, both 
drivers breaking records with 
each lap. With two laps remain¬ 
ing and a S4-8ec(md lead, Ham¬ 
ilton was forced to,stop fw^uel. 

On the final lap, Nuvolari, 
scorning fuel, pulled past Ham- 
ilhm. As his motor sputtmed. 


Nuvolari threw up his hands. No gas! 
Instantly, his mechanic switched to the 
tiny reserve tank, and Nuvolari blasted 
the Magnette on to victory. Emphasiz¬ 
ing this dramatic battle was the close¬ 
ness of their average speeds: Nuvolari 
won with 78.65 mph; Hamilton 
came in second at 78.46 mph. 
□ Three decades ago, Veedol 
was recognized as the motor oil 
capable of meeting severe lub¬ 
rication requirements. Today, 
Veedol automotive oils and 
greases set lubrication stand¬ 
ards. Help your engine to more 
efficient operation; ask for 
world-famous Veedol. 



SPECIALISTS IN QUALITY LUBRICANTS SINCE 1878 
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endocarditis. Slightly raised, scarlet 
marks which uxsk like spiders, 
with round bodies surrounded by 
thin, crooked, leglike lines, are 
swollen capillaries. When they ap¬ 
pear during pregnancy, they usually 
mean nothing. But this “spider 
angioma*' can also be a mark of 
cirrhosis of the liver. 

The doctor will also take a look at 
the hand. It may have the knobbly 
knuckles of rheumatoid arthritis, or 
the weak grip which may mean bur¬ 
sitis of the shoulder or some nerve or 
muscle impairment. A hand that is 
c<^d but dry makes the doctor sus¬ 
pect circulation troubles. Cold and 
moist, it may mean arthritis or 
simply emotional tension. The hand 
of a person with liver disease may 
be a motdcd red, a sign known as 
“liver palm.** 

If everything looks all right on 
this visual inspection, the doctor 
may write on his chart: “Well de¬ 
veloped, well nourished and appar¬ 
ently healthy.*’ He has already 
arrived at a wealth of opinion about 
the patient’s health—^in far less time 
than it takes to read about it. 

Now the activity accelerates. The 
doctor weighs the patient, places a 
thermometer in his mouth, wraps a 
blood-pressure cuff round his arm. 
“Normal** pressure varies with die 
individual. Abnormal readings, de¬ 
pending'upon degree, suggest a 
wide numMr of possibilities to be 
looked into. 

Next the doctor reaches for his 
otoscope and inspects the ear canal 
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and eardrum. He Is looking for 
compacted wax, which can interfere 
with hearing, and for bulging or 
redness of the drum membrane 
which could mean infection. Then 
he reads the thermometer. Interpret¬ 
ing the reading is not always simple. 
There is a rangefor normal^tween 
96-5 and 99 degrees Famenheit) 
rather than a fixed point (98*4)—a 
fact which, if more generally 
known, could avert many needless 
“emergency** calls to tnc family 
doctor. 

What the Pulse Reveals. Now 
the doctor places two fingers on the 
wrist to take the pulse. He may con¬ 
sider the rate normal at anything 
from 60 to 75 beats a minute for a 
man (70 to ^ for a woman). He also 
notes whether it jumps wildly or 
flutters gendy. Some normal pulses 
miss beats, usually because of 
anxiety. But intermittent blockage 
of stimulus to the heart also can 
cause skipped beats. 

While taking the pulse the doc¬ 
tor can usually feel whether the 
artery is hardened. In some cases 
of arteriosclerosis, calcium deposits 
make the arteries in the arm as 
lumpy as a string of beads. 

The doctor may also check the 
pulse in the ankles, especially if he 
suspects widespread disease of the 
arteries. 

Inhale—^Eathale. Next the doctor 
investirates the padent’s breathing. 
A qui^ rate 01 respiration—^more 
than 18 breaths each minute—wy 

be caused by hunger for air: 

* 
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have to work m the 
diverse climatic 
conditions found up 
and down our country 
we, m effect, gnll our 
Jyoti Motors tUl they 
are really hot, and 
put them m deep freeze 
till they are well below 
zero degree If they 
come out with flying 
colours, do we pack them 
off to you* Certainty not' 


A good cook IS never have to work m the Fortyeight more 

satisfied with the dish, diverse climatic tests face each type 

howsoever dehcious conditions found up of motor we make— 

It IS the same way with and down our country load tests, high voltage 

us at Jyoti. Despite we, m effect, gnll our tests, d 3 mamometer 

the high repute of our Jyoti Motors tUl they tests, reversing tests, 

products for quality are really hot, and tests upon the tests— 

and performance we put them m deep freeze to conform them to 

stnve ceaselessly to till they are well below the 'Jyoti Standard*, 

go beyond our best, to zero degree If they Then and only then are 

perfection. Take electno come out with flying these motors allowed 

motors, for instance. colours, do we pack them to leave our factory 

Realising that they off to you * Gertainiy not' premises. 

QMaU$t0 im tmr creed 

JYOn LIMITED, BABODA 3. Branches: Bombay * New Delhi * Calcutta 

Madras * Jaipur * Secunderabad 
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December 


something could be wrong with 
oxygen delivery through the wind¬ 
pipe into the lungs» and from their 
air sacs into the bloodstream—or 
something could be wrong with the 
red blood cells which deliver it to 
the tissues. Abnormally slow breath¬ 
ing, shallow inspirations, gasping 
or rasping, barking, crowing and 
whistling air-intake patterns—each 
connotes a possibility of malfunc¬ 
tion. The patient’s breath may also 
convey a meaningful odour. The 
sweetish smell of new-mown hay or 
of rotting apples, for example, de¬ 
notes acetone, which may be pro¬ 
duced in diabetes or dehydration. 

What the Eye Reveals. Now the 
doctor looks the patient in the eye. 
In certain cases of goitre, he may 
find the entire eyeball pushed for¬ 
ward. With the lid closed, he will 
gently feel each eyeball to see if it 
is unusually hardened—^a sign of 
glaucoma. If the cornea, the trans¬ 
parent outer covering of the eye, is 
cloudy or marred by an opaque ring, 
it may be due to various diseases— 
among them, tuberculosis and ar¬ 
teriosclerosis. The iris, the coloured 
area ringing the pupil, may appear 
dulled, discoloured and swollen if 
the patient has infected teeth or 
tonsils, diabetes or certain types of 
arthritis. The whites of the eyes are 
turned yellow by jaundice or per¬ 
nicious anaemia, and to a peculiar 
blue-tinged pearl colour in most 
other cases or anaemia. 

But the most revealing part of the 
eye inspection is yet to come. For 
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this the doctor uses an instrument 
called an ophthalmoscope, and 
focuses through the magnifying* 
lenses set in its illuminated, con¬ 
cave mirror. Now he can clearly sec 
the retina, on which are inscribed 
plain clues to the patient’s health. 
The retina resembles a bright red- 
orange curtain a litde larger than a 
5c piece, with a whitish circle, the 
optic-nerve head, approximately at 
its centre. Criss<rossing the scarlet 
fabric are dark-red, threadlike lines 
—veins and arteries which can be 
seen more directly, without surgical 
operation, than those in any other 
place in the body. 

In high blood pressure the retinal 
arteries become narrowed and look 
like copper wires. Leukaemia pro¬ 
duces its tell-tale retinal mark, a pat¬ 
tern of yellowish, red-ringed spots. 
With certain types of brain tumour 
and in various other diseases the 
optic nerve itself swells, pales or 
changes shape. 

**Say Aaah.” Next the doctor 
looks .into the mouth, nose and 
throat. Their inner appearance can 
indicate a virus infection of which 
the patient is unaware. Blocked 
nasal passages may be caused by 
polyps, smSl tumours or, more 
often, by allergic reaction or infec¬ 
tion'. If it is the latter, the sinuses are 
likely to be tender and will appear 
opaque rather than illuminated 
when a light is held inside the 
mouth. 

The request to say **aah” is 
much more dian an old-fashioned 
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ritual. Should the protruded tongue 
be tremulous, the doctor thinks of 
an excess of thyroid hormone; if en¬ 
larged, he considers a deficiency in 
thyroid function. The tongue’s nor¬ 
mal colour scheme is a complex of 
red dots on a field of pink; varia¬ 
tions may indicate certain diseases 
or diet deficiencies. 

Before turning his attention to 
the main trunk of the body, the 
examiner feels just beneath the 
Adam’s apple for the thyroid gland, 
which serves as an important regu¬ 
lator for the body. If afflicted with 
goitre, the gland is usually ‘en¬ 
larged. It may pulsate and it may 
emit a persistent hum which sounds 
through the stethoscope like a bee¬ 
hive, sure signs that the patient is 
in effect racing his engine. 

The Stethoscope. Now come the 
patient’s heart and lungs. A multi¬ 
tude of sounds come through the 
doctor’s stethoscope from the inte¬ 
rior of the chest, and the doctor must 
know them all and be able to detect 
the one wrong note. There is the 
clean, loud “lub-d«^ . . . XxAydub” 
of normal heart valves clinking deli¬ 
cately into position, sometimes 
varied by the faint rumbling or 
whistling murmurs of scarred or 
swollen valves as they leak blood. 
Pistol-shot sounds suggest that the 
aorta is regurgitating blood back 
into the heart. Sometimes the heart¬ 
beats sound strangely far away. 
This could mean that the pericar¬ 
dium, the sac around the heart, is 
thickened or filled with blood or 


fluid, and it calls for further tests. 

The doctor, however does not 
rely entirely on his stethoscope. He 
feels the chest wall near the heart. 
If the valves are sufficiently scarred, 
a vibration or “thrill” can be de¬ 
tected. He also employs percussion, 
thumping different spots. A solid 
substance gives a different note from 
that of an air-filled container, and 
since the heart lies in a pneumatic 
cushion of surrounding lung, the 
doctor can thus outline its size and 
shape—in the same way that a car¬ 
penter locates the wooden struts in 
the wall of a house. 

Looking at the whole chest, the 
doctor determines whether both of 
the patient’s lungs expand equally. 

Tapping again reveals the hollow 
outlines of the lungs, and any areas 
filled with congestion. He also lis¬ 
tens to the lungs through the stetho¬ 
scope. Various malfunctions pro¬ 
duce sounds like drifting autumn 
leaves or crunching snow, a hack¬ 
saw, or the cooing of a pigeon. The 
doctor also explores the breasts, of 
men as well as of women, for pos¬ 
sible lumps. 

Educated Hands. Next he turns 
to the liver and spleen, organs nor¬ 
mally tucked far under the ribs. He 
palpates (feels with the fingertips) 
for them: if they are diseased they 
may be enlarged and have lumps or 
hardened edges than can be felt. His 
probing fingers go on to the area 
above the kidneys, stomach and in¬ 
testines, searching for undue ten¬ 
derness or abnormality. While the 
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What are little girls 
made of? 

Bugar and spice 
and all things nice, 
that’s what little girls 
are made of. 
u 

And what do 
little girls wear? 

IJresses made of gay 
Simplex poplin. 

.*10 candy colours to 
choose from. 

Simplex also make 
superfine lawn, 
cambric, shirting, 
tussore and 
other fine cottons, 
u 

For the finest in cottons 
— simply ask for Simplex 
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patient lies on the table, the stetho- 
scc^ is used again: healthy peri¬ 
stalsis, the action of the intestinal 
tract, utters a characteristic gurgle, 
whereas it changes in cases of intes¬ 
tinal obstruction to a high-pitched 
tinkle or no sound at all. Tne doc¬ 
tor also looks for hernias, placing a 
finger on the groin and asking the 
patient to cough. 

“This is the part I don’t like,” the 
discomfited patient says as the doc¬ 
tor prepares to examine the rectum 
and sigmoid portion of the lower 
bowel. But that is where some 70 
per cent of the cancer of the large 
intestine can be found. So, in addi¬ 
tion to palpation of the rectum and 
the prostate—a gland shaped like 
a small apple which should have no 
irregular Dumps —a thorough doc¬ 
tor inserts a sigmoidoscope. This is 
a tubular device with its own light 
bulb with which he can search vis¬ 
ually for polyps or pre-cancerous 
growths. The procedure may be un¬ 
comfortable, but it is painless. 

The central nervous systen^ re¬ 
mains. To check every aspect of it 
would take far more than an hour, 
since there is an almost endless 
variety of nerve, reflex and sensory 
tests. But some hints of nerve afflic¬ 
tions are elicited even without 
special tests. So the patient who has 
snown no related problem up to this 
point may merely be tapped on the 
knee with a rubber hammer and 
scratched with a sterile pin, to 


verify that the specialized nerve 
fibres are properly transmitting 
both sensory and motor messages. 

Finally, to round off the physical 
examination, the doctor will call 
for a few routine laboratory tests— 
a chest X-rav for tuberculosis and 
' lung cancer, blood tests for anaemia 
and diabetic sugar and for signs of 
general infection, a urine test for 
diabetes and diseases of the kidney 
or bladder, an electrocardiogram for 
further information about the heart. 
With women a smear test of the 
cervix for uterine cancer is stan¬ 
dard. There arc hundreds of other 
lab tests available, but they are 
largely to confirm conditions which 
the doctor has by now suspected; by 
themselves they would not tell him 
as much as the physical examination 
he has just completed. 

As the doctor has gone through 
the check-up, sights and sounds 
have been pouring into his mind to 
form an ever clearer pattern. He has 
changed direction, discarded some 
tentative opinions, constantly fitted 
his fragmentary, unspoken thoughts 
together. No sin^e clue has b^n 
so important to him as the company 
of other clues it keeps. And finally 
the doctor has discovered that dis¬ 
tinctive pattern of this particular 
individual’s health. It is all made 
possible by the expressiveness of the 
numan body, which, as if made of 
glass, tells all its secrets to the man 
who knows how to read the signs. 


J^E KINDNESS planned for tomorrow doesn’t count today.—J. m. h. 
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Countless problems..., 
and the solutions 
under one roof I 
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When your industry is developing, the problems of getting the right products and services 
for the right jobs can be innumerable 

Until you come to Bird-Heilgers 


Because with all-round efficiency, the men at Bird-Heilgers can draw on the extensive ranae 
of products and services offered by the Group These include jute, mining, engineering 
shipping, labour, oil, paper, water treatment soil investigation, pneumatic equipment 
springs and spring balances, research and travel services 

Today, thousands are dealing with 
Bird-Heilgers Ask them why and the 
answer will be the same 

“Good products, good service and 
pleasant people" 



Contact Bird-Heilgers at Chartered 
Bank Buildings, Calcutta (Telephone 
22-2361) or in Bombay, New Delhi, 
Madras and Kanpur. 


BIRD-HEILGERS 

Group of Comporun 

Calcutia Bombay Madraa Nawv Dollii Kanpur 
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UFE’S LIKE THAT 


My husband’s job as theatre manager 
puts him in daily contact with mis¬ 
chievous and runaway children. So, 
during the Christmas rush when a 
boisterous two-year-old sped by us in a 
crowded department store, his arm 
reached down automatically and field¬ 
ed the child. I Ic led the tot back to its 
mother who, instead of being grateful, 
gave my husband a look of utter dis¬ 
gust. , 

“Look, clever dick,” she said acidly, 
“did you have to catch him so soon?” 

—Bfth Day 

When I was 21 years old, I lost my 
right arm in a car accident. Hut with 
an artificial limb, I quickly adjusted 
both physically and emotionally. 
When I attended a dance with a 
friend, he assured me, “Your arm 
looks so natural you can’t tell it from' 
the real thing.” 

If he didn’t convince me, the first 
dance I had with a girl did. We got 
along so well that 1 relaxed the muscles 
controlling the arm’s mechanisnft. The 
hand, which had been clasping her 
waist, drifted downwards. She jerked 
away, and said, “That’s enough I” 
Realizing what had happened, I be¬ 
gan to explain. “You see, I have an 
artificial arm and ...” 

She looked at me incredulously and 
burst out laughing. “I’ve heard ex¬ 
cuses,” she said, “but this really beats 

the lot!” — ^JoHN Murphy 

In the middle of a small argument 
with my father, Mother became aware 
that she was losing. “You’d better 


keep quiet,” she threatened, “if you 
want this teenage marriage to last.” 

Mother and Father were 18 and 19 
respectively when they were married 
43 years ago. —^jfan bairo 

Driving along peacefully in her car, 
my neighbour was stopped by a police 
car. 

A cameraman pulled up in another 
car to snap a picture of the officer giv 
ing her a while box. 

“Congratulations, madam,” the 
policeman said. “You arc the first 
woman to receive an orchid for Safe 
Driving Week. We have been follow¬ 
ing -you for some lime and want 
to commend you for observing the 
laws.” 

Her picture was in the paper next 
day with the caption : “She appeared 
quite nervous while accepting the 
orchid.” 

Nervous was hardly the word for 
it. 

Her permit hatl expired, and she 
was driving without a licence I 

—Mrs. Harry Wbbstbr 

A VETERAN tugboat captain, with 
many salty years behind him, was 
heading towards his home port when 
he encountered some warships on 
exercises. 

When'the flagship sighted the tug 
she started flashing an earnest mes¬ 
sage. In ponderous detail she outlined 
the ships’ positions and objectives in 
their various areas of operation. The 
tug captain’s reply was a terse: “Per¬ 
mission granted.” —t. o. 
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As I switched off the engine of my 
car to wait for the drawbridge to be 
lowered, I heard a penetrating wail. I 
looked into the car next to mine to see 
an attractive young woman playing a 
clarinet, her eyes fixed on the music 
she had propped against the steering 
wheel. She was practising Christmas 
carols and doing very well. 

When the all-clear whistle blew, she 
had just enough time to stow away the 
instrument and music. 

I caught her eye and applauded; 
she bowed in my direction—then wc 
both drove on. —arihir Coilins 

Whiif on holiday, I took my family 
to Mass on Sunday in a small local 
church. 

Wc were lucky enough to get 
seats, but later arrivals had to stand. 
Among them I noticed several grand¬ 
motherly-looking women with chil- 
ilrcn. As I got up to offer my seat, I 
askeil our nine-year-old son to do the 
same. To my surprise he walked over 
to a charming little girl about seven 
ytars oltl and grandly motioned her to 
his seat. 

What could I do but beam my 
approval - M. r. R. 

My father, to the consternation of my 
mother and sister, would never go to 
a doctor. His method was self-Stag- 
nosis—which meant he often pur¬ 
loined medicines intended for other 
members of the family. When he wa.s 
in his 8o’s, my sister was suspicious 
that he was taking her tonic and she 
asked him about it. He admitted he 
was, and she thought to stop him by 
saying, “But it’s for female trouble.” 

“Good,” he said testily. “Tve got 
plenty of that, too.” --Axbl Lundsihom 


The lecturer addressing a group of 
parents was expounding the evils of 
television and its contribution to 
juvenile delinquency. “You turn on 
your set and what happens?” he 
challenged. “The worst kind of vio¬ 
lence and crime, the most unspeakable 
degeneracy, brutality . . 

At this point, a man in the audi¬ 
ence remarked in a stage whisper, 
“And that’s only the news! ” -e g. 

When my -husband got a job with an 
American aerospace engineering firm 
I phoned my mother, bubbling with 
excitement. 

“Just think, Mother,” I gu.shed, 
“he’ll actually be working on Saturn 
and Jupiter 

“That’s nice, dear,” she replied. 
“Will he come home for week-ends?” 

—EILCN CONGIFION 

A BLONDE young woman appeared at 
my cosmetics counter and asked if wc 
had ponytail hair-pieces. I showed her 
our stock, selecting two that matched 
her hair. But she grabbed a brown 
one. 

“This’ll do,” she said, then ex¬ 
plained: "We’ve docked our horse’s 
tail and the Hies are driving her wild. 
I’m going to braid this in to her tail 
so that she can shoo them off.” —d. h. 

My parents have different religious 
beliefs and delight in arguing various 
points. The morning after a long and 
lively discussion 1 asked Mother who 
had won. 

“No one ever wins,” she explained. 
“After all, there are no definite an¬ 
swers. Your father could be as right 
as I am, or I could be as wrong as 
he is.” — Marilyn Vrancb 
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In the first December of the zvar the cruiser “Exeterfining 
overpowering oddSy led the attack that ivon one of the most decisive sea 
battles (fi all tune jjy Stewart-Gokdon 


I HE MORNING of Dcccmbcr 13, 
I i939» broke clear and almost 
JL windless ofT the coast of 
Uruguay. At five o’clock a thin 
wedge of light illuminated three 
small British ships, W.IA.S*Exeter, 
8,400 tons, and H.M.S. Ajax and 
H.M.S. Achilles, some 7,000 tons 
each, steaming slowly in line. They 
were hunting a far-ranging German 
pocket battleship which, in the past 
two and a half months, had sunk 
more than 50,000 tons of vital Allied 
shipping—^and after each kill had 
vanished into thin air. 

The Germans had 'three of these 
new and ingeniously-designed sea- 
wolves, Deutschland, Admiral 


Scheer and Admiral Graf Spec. 
Built before the war in defiance of 
peacetime treaties, they were mar¬ 
vels of naval construction. I’hey 
were last, yet heavily armoured ana 
armed; they could pour out half a 
ton of high explosive from their six 
ii-inch guns every ten seconds. 

The British squadron did not 
know which German ship was their 
quarry. But Britain’s supply of beef 
and grain from the Argentine was 
being choked off, and if the raider 
remained unchecked, heavy units of 
the Royal Navy would have to be 
detached to protect the flow of food 
and supplies. These ships were 
Britain’s first line of defence against 
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invasion, and if they left home 
waters the British Isles would be 
vulnerable. 

Amazingly, Commodore (later 
Admiral) Henry Harwood, com¬ 
manding the three British ships and 
aboard Ajax, had forecast the day 
and the place for meeting the 
raider. By a combination of seaman¬ 
ship, reasoning and available Naval 
Intelligence, he pinpointed Decem¬ 
ber 13 as the day, and the Estuary 
of the River Plate as the -place. His 


conclusion was reached after study¬ 
ing the pattern of the raider’s sink¬ 
ings and estimating her speed. 

In theory, the ships of Harwood’s 
force were far too small and lighdy 
armed to do more than spot the 
raider and call for help. But his 
standing orders were: “Attack at 
once, by day or by night.’’ 

As the dawn grew brighter there 
was still no hint that they were on 
the brink df one of the most decisive 
sea battles of all time. It was to be 
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196 s CAPTAIN BELL R 

the first major naval battle of the 
war—^and the last major sea batde 
m which ships slugged it out with¬ 
out participation by aircraft 
Exeter’s Captain Frederick 
“Hookie” Bell—whose nickname 
had been given him at the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, because 
of the heroic dimensions of his nose 
—left the bridge to go to his cabin 
Tall, lean and tough. Bell was—^and 
in retirement still is—one of Brit¬ 
ain’s most illustrious seadogs He 


es 
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N V ''GRAF SFEE" 

joined the Royal Navy at 13 and took 
part in the Batde of Judand at 19 In 
1918 he was captur^ by a German 
U-Boat when his own submarine 
was torpedoed In his 30 years at 
sea, he had seen action in Africa, 
Spain, Palestine and the Far East 
During the months of patrol, it 
had been Bell’s custom to have a 
bath, shave and breakfast after 
Dawn Action Stations On this 
morning of December 13, however, 
some sixth sense warned him that 
Harwood might be right and that 
this might be the day they would 
encounter the raider 

Suddenly, at 14 minutes past six, 
the buzaer in his cabin sounded A 
voice came spilling out of the voice 
pipe “Smoke bearing 324 degrees 
off the port beam ’’ 

Bell raced through the door to the 
bridge Half hidden by the eurva 
ture of the earth was a brownish 
yellow heat haze Soon Bell caught 
a glimpse of a warship’s topmast 
He signalled Harwood “Enemy in 
sight I think It is a pocket battle 
ship ’’ 

Bell could now see the enemy’s 
superstructure This ship, it turned 
out, was Graf Spec Bugles sounded 
“Action Stations •’’ bnnging the 
crew on the run from their quarters 
Harwood’s battle plan had daring 
unconventionality Instead of keep 
mg his ships together and attacking 

**Pursutt of the Admiral Graf Spee^** 
patnhng by Mormon Wtlktasoitf 
C.B E, PRI (courtesy of the Trustees of 
the Motional Manttme Museum^ Greenwich) 
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CAPTAIN BELL R.N. v. '‘GRAF SPEE'' 


the enemy in line, he had ordered a 
manoeuvre calculated to make the 
enemy divide his fire by fighting on 
two bearings. Exeter would break 
dway and duel with the pocket 
battleship; Ajax and Achilles, mov¬ 
ing together, would try to get close 
enough to launch their torpedoes. 

This meant that Exeter was on 
her own, a lightly armoured ship 
with eight-inch guns tackling a rela¬ 
tive monster with the capacity to 
blast out of the water any ship short 
of a fully-fiedged battleship. , 

Three minutes after the German’s 
first salvo, Exeter replied—at long 
range. The ships were now moving 
towards each other at top speea, 
closing the gap at a combined rate 
of nearly 50 miles an hour. At 6.23, 
one of Graf Speeds shells landed 
close alongside, showering Exeter 
with splinters of steel and killing 
most of the starboard torpiedo-tube’s 
crew. Moments later, another shell 
assed completely through the ship, 
illing as it went, but failing to 
explode. A sick-berth attei\dant, 
coming on the run with morphine 
sulphate to relieve the agony of the 
men hit by the first shell, was 
knocked unconscious by the shock 
and the bottles in his hands were 
smashed. Coming to, he plunged 
back into the smoke to try to locate 
more morphine from his wrecked 
stores. 

Six more salvoes poured from 
Graf Spee. One shell landed dead 
centre on B-gun turret forward, kill¬ 
ing everyone in it and spattering the 


bridge with another wave of razor- 
edged steel fragments. The force 
of the explosion threw Bell back 
against the binnacle, and for a mo¬ 
ment he felt as though he were 
caught in a tremendous vacuum. 
There was a sense of absolute 
silence. Then he revived and 
brought down his hands, which he 
had instinctively thrown in front of 
his face. He noticed, dispassionate¬ 
ly, that they were covered with 
blood. Though he didn’t know it, 
there was a splinter of steel in each 
of his eyes. 

Peering through a mask of blood, 
Bell realized that of the 20 men 
who had been on the bridge, only he 
and two others were alive. The 
bridge itself was a shambles. All 
communications with the engine 
room had been destroyed; the wheel 
was no longer operative; the main 
gyro compass had been put out of 
action. With the main steering gear 
disabled and the engines running at 
full power, Exeter was out of con¬ 
trol and turning slowly to starboard. 

Groggily, Bell pulled himself to¬ 
gether to command his ship. He 
had lost his cap, and his first action 
was to grab the gold-encrusted cap 
of Commander Graham, his second 
in command. want the men to 
know that their captain has not been 
put out of action,” he told Graham. 
Then Bell clambered through the 
wreckage to the secondary com¬ 
mand post amidships. 

Below decks, a seaman had been 
ordered to man the emergency 
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December 

steering gear. Since no signal system 
was operating any longer, all orders 
from Bell to the helmsman had to 
be passed through a human chain of 
sailors and marines. This made it 
impossible for Exeter to respond 
quickly to Graf Spec's manoeuvres. 

Still the action continued, with 
Graf Spec blasting away every 
minute and Exeter replying with 
the few guns she still had in action. 
By this time there were several fires 
aTOard Exeter, and fire parties were 
fighting them desperately. The ship 
had also begun to list to starboard. 

Now Exeter fired her torpedoes 
and in return received two more 
ii-inch hits, which put A turret out 
of action. Both her aircraft were 
secured just forward of Bell’s com¬ 
mand post, and they were riddled 
with shell splinters. A wind-driven 
spray of petrol from their tanks fell 
on Bell and his men. Y turret con¬ 
tinued to fire, and to hit Graf Spec 
its guns had to fire forward through 
this area. Bell and his men were in 
danger of being set on fire by the 
flash Irom their own guns. To Bell’s 
intense relief, Graf Spec's next salvo 
fell just short, and a great geyser of 
water rose from the sea and plum¬ 
meted down on him and his men— 
nearly drowning them, but wetting 
them enough to remove the immi¬ 
nent danger of being burned alive. 

By this time, fires were every¬ 
where on Exeter. Damage control 
parties fought desperately to keep 
the magazines from blowing up. 
Only one turret was still in'action 
t8o ^ 
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and, with all gunnery fire-control 
equipment destroyed, an officer had 
to stand on the roof to direct the fire 
fighting while a rating, head out of 
the hatch, passed his orders down to 
the turret’s crew. 

Another hit by Graf Spec put the 
turret out of action altogether, but 
Exeter was still active. 

“What do we do now?” Com¬ 
mander Graham asked Bell. 

“If we get a chance, we’ll ram the 
bastard!” 

Later, in telling the story to his 
wife, Graham said: “Ram that big 
ship? I thought of you and die chil¬ 
dren, swallowed hard, and said, 
‘Yes, sir, of course!’ ” 

But there was to be no chance for 
Exeter to ram Graf Spee. Captain 
Hans Langsdorff of Graf Spee had 
had enough. From Exeter's head¬ 
long attack, he concluded that he 
hacT stumbled upon an advance 
guard of a large fleet sent to protect 
a convoy. His success as a raider 
depended not on engaging war¬ 
ships, but on destroying commerce 
and forcing the British to disperse 
their fleet. Graf Spee turned back, 
poured out a smoke screen and 
headed for neutral Montevideo. 

Ajax and Achilles, although their 
guns could not hope to pierce Graf 
Spec's armour plating, now moved 
to the attack, hoping to get close 
enough to blast the German ship 
with their torpedoes. Graf Spee at 
once turned her ii-inch guns loose 
on them, knocking out two turrets 
on Ajax, and fled to safety. 
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In the sudden quiet following the 
action, Bell asked what time it was: 
the battle to him had seemed hours 
long. He was amazed to discover 
that it was not yet eight o’clock— 
the entire action had lasted only 86 
minutes! Although his eyes had 
become an agony, Bell walked 
through his ship complimenting the 
men on their bravery. 

A seaplane sent aloft from 
Achilles now circled the listing, 
burning Exeter. Its observer re¬ 
ported back that he had never seen 
a ship in that condition still afloat. 

That evening the ship’s doctor re¬ 
moved the steel splinters from 
Hookie Bell’s eyes, and he returned 
to the bridge. Exeter had been 
ordered to proceed to the Falkland 
Islands for repairs. 

Shadowed closely by Ajax and 
Achilles, which remained in the 
Plate Estuary outside Uru^ay’s 
territorial waters, Graf Spec d^ked 
at Montevideo and requested per¬ 
mission under international law to 
stay there until it had “repaired its 
damage and made itself sea¬ 
worthy.’’ This seems to have been a 
classic example of hyperbole. One of 
Exeter's shells had passed through 
the refrigerating machinery, releas¬ 
ing clouds of Freon. Another shell 
had damaged the pantry, making it 
difficult for Graf Spec's cooks to 
prepare hot meals. And a shot had 
penetrated her hull above the water¬ 
line. Beyond that, although she had 
been hit more than 30 times, the 
damage appeared to be negligible. 
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It has since been determined that 
Graf Spec could easily have sailed 
out of Montevideo, destroyed both 
Achilles and Ajax, and made her 
escape to Germany. Lying undis¬ 
covered in an unfrequented corner 
of the Adantic was her supply ship, 
the infamous Altmarl(, ready to 
refuel and reprovision her. 

What kept Graf Spec in check 
was a British Naval Intelligence 
coup. They created an imaginary 
concentration of warships, inclua- 
ing*the carrier ArJ^ Royal and the 
battle cruiser Renown, lying in wait 
just outside the Plate Estuary. They 
did this by means of a complex 
combination of rumours, mislead¬ 
ing wireless signals and deliberate 
channelling of false “secret inform¬ 
ation’’ into the hands of German 
agents. Already prepared to believe 
that Ajax and Achilles had heavy 
reinforcements. Captain Langsdord 
and the German Embassy in Uru¬ 
guay were completely fooled. 

On December 15, Langsdorff re¬ 
ceived!, permission to bury his 37 
dead in Montevideo. In the best 
tradition of the sea, the British 
masters of the ships sunk by 
Langsdorff, who had been held 
prisoner on Graf Spec, went to the 
service. They presented a wreath 
inscribed “To the memory of brave 
men of the sea, from their comrades 
of the British Merchant Service.*’ 
At the close of the service, Langs- 
dorif told one of the merclmt 
captains, **Exeter was beaten, 
but didn’t know it was beaten. 
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You British are hard, very hard.” 

On the way to the Falkland 
Islands, Exeter’s dead were buried 
at sea. 

I’he final blow to Langsdorff’s 
dwindling hopes fell when Graf 
Spee’s gunnery officer spotted a 
warship through his high-powered 
binoculars. The ship, in fact, was 
Cumberland, which had raced up 
from the Falklands. But, to the 
gunnery officer’s mind, the ship’s 
distant profile agreed exactly with 
that of Renown, one of the few 
ships afloat powerful enough to sink 
Graf Spee and fast enough to catch 
her. Langsdorff made up his mind: 
Graf Spee must be scuttled. 

Tugs were engaged to carry the 
crew to the Argentine after the 
scuttling. Explosive charges were 
prepared. And on Sunday, Decem¬ 
ber 17, Graf Spee moved out into 
the Estuary on her last voyage. 
Meanwhile, steaming south, Hookie 
Bell and his crew were unaware of 
the amount of damage Graf Spee 
had sustained, and could not foresee 
the final act of the drama they had 
begun tour days before. 

Along the waterfront some 
750,000 Uruguayans turned out in 
the hope of being able to see the 
battle between Graf Spee and its 
enemies. They were doomed to dis¬ 
appointment. Just outside territorial 
waters, the anchor chains rattled 
through the hawse pipes, Graf Spee 
came to a stop, and the scuttling 
party poured off the ship into the 
chartered tugs. Just as the*, sun 
184 


dipped below the horizon, there 
was a blast of flame and Graf Spee, 
with a mighty roar, blew up. Hear¬ 
ing the news over the radio, Hookie 
Bell’s crew cheered wildly and 
flung their caps in the air. 

Hours later, wrapped in the en¬ 
sign of the old Imperial German 
Navy—not Hitler’s Swastika-— 
Langsdorff took his own life. 

Graf Spee’s destruction meant 
more to Hitler than the loss of one 
ship. In it were the seeds of failure 
foro“Opcration Sea Lion”—^Hitler’s 
plan to invade England, which first 
called for the dispersal of the ships 
of the Royal Navy. 

In the Falklands, Captain Bell, 
although still suffering from his 
wounds, insisted on overseeing the 
repairs to his ship. With no armour 
plating available to patch up shell 
damage, tin sheets a fraction of an 
inch thick were formed round her 
turrets and battered hull and super¬ 
structure. Her guns were propped 
up as though they could be fired. 
Then ,t frail as an eggshell but look¬ 
ing battleworthy, Exeter set out on 
her 8,0{K>mile voyage to Plymouth. 

There she was welcomed by* 
Winston Churchill, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty. Captain Bell and 
his crew were taken to London by 
special train for an investiture by 
the King and Queen. Later, in his 
private study in Buckingham 
Palace, His Majesty presented the 
gold-and-enamel cross of the Order 
of the Bath to the battered hero of 
the Battle of the River Plate. 
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‘RU There, Madaini 


A hilarious duel between an affronted 
woman and an implacable machine 

By Constance Mflaro 


August 17 

EAR Madam, 

Our records show an out¬ 
standing balance of 2.98 dollars on 
your account. If you have already 
remitted this amount, kindly dis¬ 
regard this notice. 

Tins IS A BUSINESS MACniNJ- CARD. 

Please do not spindle or mutilate. 

August 19 

(ientlemen, 

I do not have an outstanding bal¬ 
ance. I attached a note with my pay¬ 
ment advising you that 1 hijd been 
billed twice for the same amount: 
once under my first name, middle 
initial and last name; and then 
under my two first initials and my 
last name. (The former is correct.) 
Please check your records. 

September 17 

Dear Madam, 

Our records show a delinquent 
balance of 2.98 dollars in your 
account. Please remit 3.40 dollars. 


This includes a handling charge. 
This ls a businfss MACiiiNb card. 

Pi EASE DO NOT SPINDLE OR MUTILATE. 

September 19 

Dear Machine, 

You’ic not paying attention! I am 
NOT delinquent. I do not owe thi.s 
money. I was billed twice for the 
same purchase. Please look into 
this. 

October 17 

Dear Madam, 

Our records show you to be de¬ 
linquent for three months. Please 
remit the new charges of 13.46 dol¬ 
lars, plus 4.10 dollars. (This includes 
a handling charge.) May we have 
your attention in this matter. 

This is a business machine card. 
Please do not spindle or mutilate. 

October 19 

Dear Machine, 

My attention! You want my at¬ 
tention ! Listen here, you are 


ilondented from Marttn Ltvm't column, "The Phoenix Nest," tn Saturday Review. This matenal 
alto appears m Martin Levin’s book, "The Bedside Phoenix Nest" 
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WRONG!!! I don’t owe you 4.10 dol¬ 
lars. Can you understand that.? I 
also don’t owe you the new charge 
o£ i3>46 dollars. You billed me for 
my mother’s purchase. Please cor¬ 
rect this statement at once ! 

November 17 

Dear Madam, 

Our records now show you to be 
delinquent for four months in the 
total amount of 17.56 dollars plus 
1.87 dollars handling charges. 

Please remit in full in ten days or 
your account will be turned over to 
our Auditing Department for col¬ 
lection. 

This is a business machine card. 
Please do not spindle or mutilate. 

November 19 
Dear Human Machine Program¬ 
mer— 

Dear Anyone Human, 

Will you please take your head 

OUT OF THE COMPUTER LONG ENOUGH 
TO READ THIS.? I DON’t OWE YOU THIS 
MONEY !!! I don’t OWE YOU any 
MONEY. None. 

December 17 

Dear Madam, 

Is there some question about your 
statement? Our records show no 
payments on your account since 
August. 

Hease call DI 7-9601 and ask 
for Miss Gilbert at your earliest 
convenience. 

This is a business machine card. 
Please do not spindle or mutilate. 
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December 18 

... Deck, the halls with boughs of 
holly ... “Good afternoon. Carver’s 
hopes you have enjoyed its re¬ 
corded programme of carols. May 1 
help you.?’* 

“Hallo. Yes . . . My bUl is . . . 
should I wait for a ‘b^p’ before I 
talk.?’’ 

“About your bill.?’’ 

“Yes. Yes, it’s my bill. There’s a 
mistake . . 

“One moment, please. I’ll connect 
you *with Adjustments! ’’ 

Good afternoon and Merry 
Christmas. This is a recorded mes¬ 
sage. All our lines are in service 
now. If you will please be patient, 
one of our adjusters will be with you 
as soon as the line is free. Mean¬ 
while, Carver's hopes you will en¬ 
joy tts programme of Christmas 
carols . . , Deck the halls with 
boughs of holly ... 

December 26 

Dear Machine, 

I tried to call you on December 
18. Also the 19th, 2oth, 21st, 22nd, 
the 23rd and the 24th. But all 1 got 
was a recorded message and those 
Christmas carols. Please, oh, please, 
won’t you turn me over to a 
human? Any human? 

January 17 

Dear Madam, 

Our Credit E)epartment has 
turned your delinquent account 
over to us for collection. Won^t you 
please remiuthis amount now? We 
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wish to co-operate with you in every 
way possible, but this is considerably 
overdue. May we have your cheque 
at this time. 

Very truly yours, 

Henry J. Hooper, Auditor 

January 19 

Dear Mr. Hooper, 

You doll! You gorgeous human 
doll • I refer you to letters I sent to 
your department, dated the 19th of 
September, October, November, 
December, which should clarify the 
fact that I owe you nothing. 

February 17 

Dear Madam, 

According to our microfilm re¬ 
cords, our billing was in error. 
Your account is clear; you have no 
balance. 

We hope there will be no further 
inconvenience to you. This was our 
fault. 

Very truly yours, 

Henry J. Hooper, Auditor 


February 19 

Dear Mr. Hooper, 

Thank you I Oh, thank you, 
thank you, thank you I 

March 17 

Dear Madam, 

Our records show you to be de¬ 
linquent in the amount of 2.98 dol¬ 
lars, erroneously posted last August 
to a non-existent account. May we 
have youra'emittance at this time ? 
This is a business machine card. 
PlI-ASE do Nm SPINDIF OR MUTILATE 

March 19 

Dear Machine, 

I give up. You win. Here’s a 
cheque for 2.98 dollars. Enjoy your¬ 
self. 

April 17 

Dear Madam, 

Our records show an overpay¬ 
ment on your part of 2.98 dollars. 
We are crediting this amount to 
your account. 

This is a business machine card. 
Please uo not spindle or mutilate. 



Jhe officials of a bank reported for work one Friday morning and 
found they couldn’t get the vaults open. Investigation revealed that the 
man in charge of closing the vaults the night before had set the timing 
device incorrectly. Asked for an explanation, he said, “Well, I ate fish on 
Wednesday, and that made me think Thursday was Saturday and so 1 set 
the time clock for Monday.” • —n.m. 
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Not quite though-for an average day’s work at Kulti is a 
stupendous reality. Making complicated castings of a wide 
variety to serve India’s steel, sugar and chemical industries, 
the railways and many units of the public sector. Spinning 
out pipes by full train loads as not done anywhere else for 
India’s projects and utilities. The consumption of pig iron by 
Kulti’s integrated foundry in a year exceeds 20% of that for 
the whole of India; It can consume more if available...Ail 
perhaps In our Kulti works’ tradition of nearly a century. 
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O NE SNOWY midday we en 
tered a cramped alley near 
the Bank of England and 
pushed open the door of 
The George and Vulture, probably 
London’s oldest tavern It was a 
scene from a nineteenth-century 
print steaks and chops spluttering 
on the ancient grill, bowlers ana 
furled umbrellas hanging from 
hooks, pewter tankards, curtained 
‘ boxes’' in which well-known peo¬ 
ple have lunched for generations 
Tkt most famous client of all, how¬ 
ever, was a man who never existed 
except in the bram of his creator, 
Charles Dickens, and in the hearts 
of the reading public—Samuel Pick¬ 
wick, Esquire, the rotund, bespec- 
tieled hero of rhe Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwtc\ Club 
It was here at The George and 
Vulture that Mr Pickwick and his 
irrepressible Cockney servant, Sam 
Weller, stayed while awaiting the 
outcome of the uproarious breach- 
of promise suit launched by Pick- 
wick’js querulous landlady, Mrs 
Martha Bardell And it was here in 
a chintz curtained room upstairs— 
still panelled with the same time- 
darkened oak—that Mr. Pickwick 
was served with a subpoena. 

Dickens not only created Picjc- 
wick, he also created London As 
Oscar Wilde said, “There was no 
fog in London until Dickens in¬ 
vented It** It might be said that 

Dtekms museum {kts first 
house ttfter he marrud) shotmi^ fi^si^ 
edttmnSf original manusenptSf etc. 
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there were no people either, and no 
places until Dickens* vivid strokes 
forced them before our eyes. When 
seeking out one of Dickens* London 
haunts today, it is not of Dickens, 
the man who was born in 1812 
and died in 1870, that one thinks, 
but rather of Dickens* characters— 
the costermongers, the inn-keepers, 
the pitchmen in Petticoat Lane, the 
bcwigged lawyers. 

Though bombing and rebuilding 
have eliminated much of the great 
city Dickens knew, many of its 
nooks and crannies remain as he 
described them. On the south bank 
of the Thames, beside London 
Bridge, for example, a broad flight 
of stone steps leads down to me 
foreshore. Here Nancy, one of 
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The George and VuUuref 
where Ptekwiek made his home 
and entertained his fnonds 
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Dickens* most poignant *‘good*’ 
bad girls, surreptitiously met Mr. 
Brownlow and Rose Maylie to help 
them penetrate the mystery sur¬ 
rounding the birth of the foundling, 
Oliver Twist. Except for the “orna¬ 
mental pilaster** Dickens described, 
the scene is unchanged. 

To Dickens the restless Thames 
symbolized the endlessly moving 
fates of his characters. One of his 
tragic but redeemed heroines, Mar¬ 
tha, in David Copperfield, moaned: 
“Oh, the river! I know it*s like me! 
1 know that I belong to it. I know 
that it*s the naturd company of 
such as I am! It comes from country 
laces, where there was once no 
arm in it—and it creeps through 
the dismal streets, defiled and mis¬ 
erable—^and it goes away, like my 
life, to a great sea that is always 
troubled!** 

Beyond Nancy*s steps and past 
cheenully lit little shops is Lant 
Street, where in 1824 Dickens 
lived alone as a child while his 
father^ the prototype of the ever- 
insolvent Micawber, was in jail for 
debt. It could have been John 
Dickens himself who enunciated 
the economic theorem that his son 
put into Micawber*s mouth: “An¬ 
nual income ^20, annual expendi¬ 
ture ^{19 197. 6 d., result happiness. 
Annual income /20, annusu expen¬ 
diture /20 07 . 6?., result misery.** 

David Copperfield was Charles 
Dickens. The neglected boy ol the 
novel worked in a rat-infestra wine- 
botding warehouse. The real-ii£e 
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child worked, not-far away, in a 
warehouse that made shoe-blacking. 
David labelled the wines, and 
Charles the blacking pots, for six 
shillings a week. 

In Dickens’ youth, the site where 
Trafalgar Square is now was a clut¬ 
ter of buildings, including a popular 
coaching-inn. The Golden Cross, 
where the author housed David 
CopperHeld and his school-friends, 
and where that famous con-man, 
Alfred Jingle of No Hall, Nowhere, 
perhaps the most endearing rogue 
in English literature, first scraped 
acquaintance with Mr. Pic^twick. 
Across a narrow lane from The 
Golden Cross, stood the noble 
church of St. Martin-in-the-Ficlds. 
The church is still there. On its steps 
David Copperfield found the bowed 
and weary Mr. Pcggotty, almost at 
the end or his long search for “Little 
Em’ly,” his adored niece. 

In and out of the squares and al¬ 
leys hereabouts Dickens’ characters 
wandered. The brilliant drunken 
lawyer, Sydney Carton, in AJ'ale of 
Two Cities, led his double, Charles 



Nan^s steps 



Darnay, “down Ludgate Hill to 
Fleet Street, and so, up a covered 
way, into a tavern”—the world- 
famous Cheshire Cheese. Not far 
off, in “the top of the last house in 
Garden Court down by tlie river” 
lived Pip of Great Expectations. 

North of Fleet Street is Lincoln’s 
Inn, which one can reach by the 
Tudor gateway in Chancery Lane 
that Esther Summerson used in 
Blea\ House. 

On a wintry afternoon the scene 
may look as it did to Dickens; 
lights “looming through the fog, in 
divers places in the streets. Most of 
the shops lighted two hours before 
their time. The raw afternoon is 
rawest, and the dense fog is den¬ 
sest, near that leaden-headed old 
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obstruction, appropriate ornament 
for the threshold of a leaden-headed 
old corporation: Temple Bar. And 
hard by Temple Bar, in Lincoln’s 
inn Hall, at the very heirt of the 
fog, sits the Lord High Chancellor 
in his High Court of Chancery.” 

This was more than ordinary fog. 
It symbolized “the law’s delay,” and 
lay suffocatingly, as G. K. Chester¬ 
ton commented, over the High 
Court of Chancery and all those 
pitiable souls who were caught in 
its web. 

Though Dickens was born in 
Portsmouth, and died in his house. 
Gad’s Hill Place, in Kent, he lived 
most of his life in London—at 32 
different addresses. One was a set of 
rooms in Fumival’s Inn, a rookery 
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of the legal profession which stood 
in Holborn, a bustling thorough¬ 
fare parallel to Fleet Street. 

Dickens moved in as a budding 
author, not yet famous in his own 
name but only as Boz, the p^u- 
donym he had used for Bs best-sell¬ 
ing Sketches. To Furnival’s Inn in 
1836 he brought his bcauuful bride 
Catherine Hogarth, whom he mar¬ 
ried on the strength of his Hrst big 
commission. The publishers had 
signed him to write a monthly 
serips of humorous essays, to ac¬ 
company illustrations by a well- 
known artist. But by the time the 
brash, self-confident Dickens, then 
only 24, dug into the job, he had 
high-handedly revised the pub¬ 
lishers’ idea and launched the first 
of the highly popular Etcl{wick 
Papers. 

The newly-wed menage included 
the bride’s sensitive, intelligent 
teenage sister, Mary, who under¬ 
stood Dickens’ genius as Catherine 
never did. After the first of Cath¬ 
erine and Dickens’ ten children was 
born, the Dickenses, with Mary, 
moved to a 12-room house at 48 
Doughty Street in quiet Blooms¬ 
bury, now a small Dickens muse¬ 
um. But tragedy came to Doughty 
Street. In May 1837 Mary suddenly 
collapsed. Dickens rushed to her 
side and she died in his arms. Her 
death inmired the death of Litde 
Nell in The Old Curiosity Shop. 

No matter where Dickens lived, 
Fumival’s Inn remained the vantage 
point from which he surveyra 
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the world. Opposite Furnival*s is 
Staple Inn, dating back six cen> 
turies, whose crocked walls, half- 
timbered and bulging over the 
pavement, Dickens used in his last 
novel. The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, A little to the west stands 
the entry to Gray's Inn where David 
Copperneld stayed when he visited 
his resilient school-fellow, Tommy 
Traddles, by then a barrister witn 
chambers in the Inn. • 

Fagin’s notorious school for child 
pickpockets was in a noisome alley, 
Saffron Hill, off Holborn. In the 
cold feeble light of evening. Saffron 
Hill still seems sinister. It is easy to 
share the terror of little Oliver as 
the Artful Dodger led him to 
Fagin’s lair: “A dirtier, more 
wretched place he had never seen. 
The air was impregnated with filthy 
odours. There were a good many 
small shops, but the sole places 
which seemed to prosper amid the 
general blight were public-houses.” 

Holborn, like Fleet Street, leads 
to the City, London’s financial cen¬ 
tre, where dark little buildings, like 
the one where Scrooge had his 
countinghouse, still exist. And so do 
men v^o might themselves be 
Scrooge, hastening through the 
brickwalled passages, bemused by 
pounds, shillings and pence. But the 
City still has the kindlier mood, too, 
that Dickens evoked in A Christmas 
Carol when Scrooge, transformed 
by the gending Yuletide influence, 
bought a great prize turkey for his 
poor clerk. Bob Cratchit. 
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Saffron Hill 


Leadenhall Market, which used 
to be hung with holly at Christ¬ 
mas, is precisely the sort of jumbled 
cornucopia Dickens described. 

Dickens once commented: “I 
suppose myself to know this rather 
large city as well as anyone in it.” 
Ceaselessly exploring, he often wan¬ 
dered as far east as Limehouse, a 
region of seafarers and ships* chan¬ 
dlers, with wharves abustle and the 
lantern-lit riverside taverns crowded 
and lively. 

All through London there are 
streets callea after Dickens charac- 
ters^Micawber, Steerforth, Cop- 
perfield. But each year the capital 
chan^. It is gratifying that so many 
of Dickens* landinarks still endure. 
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A Reader*s Digest **First Person'* Award 

A BOY CALLED 
“FUNNY FACE” 

By Florence F. Kirk. ' 

''Out of all the millions of babies, why did / have to have one 

of the hopeless ones?'* I cried 

‘<np ake him home and love him,” would soon contract pneumonia. If 
JL the baby specialist at the hos- he survived the first attack, others 
pital said, kindly leaving off the would follow until his weak heart 
obvious ending—‘'while you still failed. Later she also told me that 
have him.” Jonathan would almost certainly 

As I carried my 15-day-old son never be able to walk, or even sit 
Jonathan home tnrough the raw up unaided — and probably he 
January weather, fears that had would be mentally deficient, 
lurked vaguely in the shadows since So, by the time 1 reached the 
his birth emerged to take tangible surgery of the family doctor in 
shapes. our suburb near London, 1 was 

From the start Jonathan had dissolved in self-pity and panic. 
looked nothing like my first two ‘‘Why should this happen to me?*' 
normal, healthy children. Under I cried. ‘‘Out of the millions of 
the sparse dark brown hair, his fore- babies, why did / have to have 
head was too large, too square, his one of the nopeless ones? I wanted 
eyes too far apart. Jonathan so much! ” 

Now I had just learnt that my Our doctor interrupted almost 
new son’s funny face was the least sharply: “Has it occurred to you 
of our worries. Jonathan, the lady what a fix a child like Jonatnan 
paediatrician had informed me, not would be in if he’d come to a mother 
only had a critical form of con- who didn't want him? As for why 
genital heart disease, but other grave this should happen to you/' he said 
afflictions as well. If developments more gendy, “I think perhaps Jona- 
followed the usual pattern, he than himself will provide your best 
ao6 
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answers.’^'How wise and prophetic 
were those words! 

Already I felt a fierce and protec¬ 
tive love for my unlucky child. I 
vowed that with tenderest care—and 
with skills remembered from five 
years of nursing training—I would 
shield him from all the grim things 
that threatened. Yet, true to promise, 
and despite all the coddling, warm 
clothing, even temperatures, Jona¬ 
than developed pneumonia at five 
weeks of a^. A slight cough scarcely 
worthy of the name was the first 
warning. Within a few hours, 
rushed to hospital and put under an 
oxygen tent, he was battling for his 
life with a tenacity that amazed the 
staff. “Bad heart or not,“ said an ad¬ 
miring doctor, “he’s a real fighter.” 

But the specialist prepared me for 
the end. “You must realize,” she 
said gently, ‘that your baby can’t 
last much longer. Just try not to take 
it too hard. Remember that he could 
never have grown up to be normal.” 

My religion at that time might be 
described as the “fire-engine” type 
—to be used only in emergencies. 
Heeding a strong compulsion, I tore 
myself away from Jonathan for a 
litde while and hurried to the home 
of some good friends whom I knew 
to be devout. We prayed together 
for my son. Back at the hospital, I 
realized that Jonathan’s frantic 
gasping had stopped. He lay quite 
still. Perhaps he’s dead, 1 tnought, 
strangely calm. But his heart was 
still Mating! 

“1 don’t understand how he could 


have survived!” the astonished 
specialist confessed later. 1 under¬ 
stand it though. I have never 
doubted that this was a miracle. 

True, Jonathan’s batde for life 
had left him worse off than before, 
with a weaker heart, an enlarged 
liver and spleen, and a double 
hernia. Eminent authorities held 
out less hope than ever for his 
future. Then why was my heart so 
thankful? Because, something in¬ 
side me whispered, if the doctors 
have been wrong once, they could 
be wrong again. 

At 12 months, Jonathan defied the 
specialist’s predictions by sitting 
up without help. At two years, he 
was both walking unaided and 
making his wants known with a 
normal assortment of baby talk. 
“Nothing mentally backward about 
you!'* I said, fairly bursting with 
relief. I was so encouraged by his 
apparent improvement mat 1 per¬ 
suaded our doctor to send him to 
one of London’s leading medical 
centres to ask about the possibility of 
heart surgery. The verdict was shat¬ 
tering : “There’s nothing we can do 
for him. You’ll be fortunate to have 
him until he is three.” 

This time my tears flowed freely, 
for Jonathan was already a cheerful, 
affectionate, if odd-looking little boy 
whose big, comic smile was con¬ 
tagious. And already he was begin¬ 
ning to show enough grit and 
courage to endure his troubles with¬ 
out complaint. During his frequent 
bouts of insomnia he would seldom 
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cry out or demand comfort; instead, 
he would steal about the house 
quietly collecting toys. Unafraid in 
the dark, he would entertain himself 
for hours, delighted that, while his 
elder brother and sister slept, he 
could play with their toys as well as 
his own. 

I simply ignored the fact that 
Jonathan was scheduled to leave us 
by the age of three; and by the time 
he was ^ur, the rapid advance of 
medical science came to our aid. 
Jonathan was admitted to London’s 
Gre&t Ormond Street Hospital for 
Sick Children whose famous sur* 
geons widened the constricted valve 
leading from the heart into the pul¬ 
monary artery and the lungs, thus 
correcting the main .defect. Soon 
Jonathan was home again, looking 
a little wan perhaps, but smiling 
more broadly than ever. The time 
had come when he must learn to 
get on in the not-always-kind world 
of our neighbourhood. 

“Hi, funny face, monkey face!” 
The familiar, hated cries would ring 
out acloss the green, and I’d rush 
to the window knowing that chil¬ 
dren were tormenting Jonathan 
again. Conquering the temptation 
to charge out and bang their nice, 
normal little heads together, I 
would force myself to hold to my 
original resolution—to try to let 
Jonathan handle this problem on his 
own. After all, 1 couldn’t always be 
around to protect him. 

One day whe(i the choruses of 
“Hi, funny face” chimed louder 
3o8 
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than usual, 1 heard the back door 
slam and saw a cross little boy 
stump upstairs to the bathroom. For 
a long time (as I peeped) Jonathan 
stood gazing thoughtfully at his re¬ 
flection in the mirror. Satisfled at 
last, his grin firmly back in place, he 
clumped outside again to confront 
his tormentors. “Yes,” he agreed, “I 
have got a funny face, haven’t 
There was a stunned silence. He 
was laughing with them; the zest, 
had gone out of the game. The teas¬ 
ing ceased from that moment. And 
the incident taught me sometlTing, 
too. If Jonathan could take things in 
his stride, what was 1 all stewed up 
about.? If there was no need to feel 
sorry for him, then I must be feeling 
sorry only for myself. I stopped 
doing that. 

At five-and-a-half Jonathan en¬ 
tered the local infants’ school. When 
summer came and he joined the 
other children in the school pad¬ 
dling pool, his enormous, deep scars 
(for he scarred badly) aroused gen¬ 
uine curiosity and comment. “What 
have you got those for?” oife play¬ 
mate chdlenged him. “Oh, those,” 
‘said Jonathan casually unabashed. 
“Those are my special zip fasteners 
to let the doctors in and out easier.” 

There was only one thing that 
came close to getting Jonathan 
down—that he couldn’t do P.T. 
with the others at school. Having to 
watch from the sidelines, while his 
friends raced about playing games, 
filled him with a longing that even 
his bravado could not conceal. ”Of 
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course,” he would insist, “pretty 
soon 1 Will be able to do P.T. and all 
the rest . . . won’t 1?” Somehow I 
managed to wriggle out of answer¬ 
ing the question directly. For the 
truth was that even the short, meas¬ 
ured walks to and from school were 
becoming too much of a strain on 
Jonathan. 

Then I learned that there would 
have to be another operation—his 
fifth—to correct a severe narrowing 
in the aorta, the body’s largest blood 
vessel. Though at first downcast by 
the prospect, Jonathan soon an¬ 
nounced cheerfully, “Well, after 
this I’ll be able to play all the games 
—rounders and cricket and football 
—the lot.” 

The operation pulled him down 
more than the previous ones, though 
he tried not to show it. He wrote me 
appreciative notes: dear mum, thank 

YOU FOR VISITING ME EVERY DAY. YOU 
ARE NICE. WITH LOVE . . . The pic¬ 
tures he drew of himself—^Humpty- 
Dumpty-shaped caricatures with 
outsize grins and thumbs held high 
in a victory sign—amused everyone 
around him. 

“You can tell Jonathan’s back in 
the ward,” one nurse said. “Every¬ 
body’s laughing.” 

Even when the doctors ruled, “No 
strenuous games for him, ever,” 
Jonathan continued to make the 
most of the things he could do. His 
conversational nightly prayers re¬ 
vealed the pleasure he got from 
simple things. “Thank you, God, 
for the nice weather before it rained 


this morning, an^ for the lovely 
time we hacf at school today.” 

Not that Jonathan was any saint 
—far from it. By the age of nine, he 
was quite irrepressibly “all boy,” 
capable of being reassuringly 
naughty. It had to be Jonathan who 
slid recklessly down the stairs in a 
cardboard box, who broke his collar¬ 
bone tearing round on his younger 
brother’s tricycle, who painted the 
brown gate white and decorated his 
sheets and pillow-cases with a ball¬ 
point pen. 

Ohe morning I was astonished to 
find that he had eaten 15 tea cakes I 
had baked the night before. I re¬ 
garded my delicate plant doubtfully. 
Fifteen tea cakes—large ones. Could 
it be possible that this greedy school¬ 
boy, who now looked fairly healthy 
and whose features were becoming 
almost normal, was the same one 
whose life was supposed to hang by 
the thinnest of threads.^ Yes, it was 
only too possible. 

Several weeks before last Christ¬ 
mas, while talking to one of the con- 
sultantj at Great Ormond Street, 1 
was eagerly outlining some future 
plans for Jonathan’s education. My 
doctor-adviser seemed strangely 
quiet and unresponsive. “Mrs. 
Kirk,” he said, “I wouldn’t go 
making too many plans for Jona¬ 
than’s future just yet . . . that old 
damaged valve leaning into the pul- 
monaiy artery has narrowed again. 
He’ll nave to have another opera¬ 
tion, a very critical one.” 

The consultant softened the blow 
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all he could. Surgery would be per¬ 
formed by two eminent specialists 
assisted by Great Ormond Street’s 
famous heart team. And we would 
have some of the latest types of 
heart-lung machines working on 
our side. But the task would be a 
most delicate one: to widen the con¬ 
stricted valve, a gusset made from a 
piece of Jonathan’s own heart lining 
would have to be inserted. “I must 
warn you,” my adviser concluded, 
“that this will involve much greater 
risk than the previous operations.” 

So once again we faced up to the 
inevitable. Jonathan’s brown eyes 
were full of trust and the funny face 
very dear as he said, “I know I’ve 
got to have it if you say so. Mum. 
But,” he added emphatically, “this 
really will^be the last one.” 

With the dreaded event scheduled 
for late January, Christmas last year 
had to be extra special and gay. 
Jonathan, decked out in an old grey 
blanket and red settee cover, was the 
most convincing shepherd in the 
church nativity play. From our 
Christmas tree, the biggest ever, he 
beamingly dispensed tne small gifts 
' on which he had spent every penny 
of his pocket money—two handker¬ 
chiefs for me, a jar of hair cream for 
his step-father. 

If Jonathan felt any disappoint¬ 
ment at the indoor toys he got—the 
construction set and otlicr things 
chosen to keep him from running 
about—he showed no twinge of 
it. The holiday mood continued 
through his tenth birthday. I confess 


that for once I looked the other 
way for five whole minutes while 
he raced up and down stairs, bang¬ 
ed doors, and generally tried to out¬ 
do his guests in terrible little-boy 
behaviour. 

A fortnight later I quiedy tucked 
him into a hospital bed. For once he 
was badly frightened. I’m certain 
that he realized, for the first time in 
his life, that he might die. To have 
to face this was a large order for a 
little boy of ten. 

The next morning, when I was 
allowed to visit Jonathan briefly just 
before he went up to the operating 
theati'*, he had been crying a good 
deal but 1 managed to comfort 
him. 

“I’m not afraid any more. Mum,” 
he said, squeezing my hand. “Real¬ 
ly I’m not.” After I kissed him and 
they started rolling him away, he 
turned on the bravest face he could 
muster. 

The hours dragged by while my 
husband and I Kept vigil in the 
small waiting-room. A fifty-fifty 
chance, the doctor had said, and he 
had meant exactly that. Slowly, like 
so many other parents, I steeled my¬ 
self to accept and bear the worst of 
possibilities. 

Into his ten brief years Jonathan 
had packed more courage and joy 
than some people show or feel in a 
lifetime. 

We had been even luckier to have 
him in our midst. His frailties 
had made us more acutely aware 
of the preciousness of life. He had 
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jolted us out of our spiritual leth¬ 
argy and helped us to find faith. He 
had made us ashamed to succumb to 
troubles and griefs that he, a child, 
had taken in his stride. Yet, I won¬ 
dered, as the hours passed, what 
would it be like to be without 
Jonathan’s smile, the fun, the cheer, 
the excitement he had added to our 
days. 

The waiting-room door opened 
and there, mopping his brow and 
smiling, stood the surgeon, incred¬ 
ibly saying, “Well, I’m sure you’ll 
be happy to know that it’s all gone 
according to plan, and at the mo¬ 
ment he’s doing very well.’’ 

And so It came to pass that ten 
days later Jonathan received a new 


kind of medical instructions—in¬ 
structions not for a “hopeless” but 
for a “routine” heart patient. Last 
April he was able to make a 
strenuous trip to the zoo with his 
classmates. 

In May, he started doing his 
beloved P.T. and playing the row¬ 
diest games (“the lot” except foot¬ 
ball) with the same reckless abandon 
as other boys. 

No need to remind him just yet 
that his heart will always be unpre¬ 
dictable. He would just turn on that 
wry, knowing grin and say, “Yes, 
but whose isn’t.?” No ne^d, either, 
to tell anyone at our house that 
there’s no such thing as a miracle. 
We all know better. 



'Nations Differ 

The mfn who run international motor shows have developed an interest¬ 
ing philosophy in determining the nationality of show visitors. L. A. 
lacocca. a Ford Motor Company executive, describes the system thus: 

If a visitor opens the bonnet and looks at the engine, he is German; if 
he examines the interior and the quality of the upholstery, he is British; ' 
if he is interested in the style and lines of the car, he is French; if he tries 
the horn, he is Italian; and if he checks the size and price tag, he is Ameri¬ 
can. -—Dick Bruner 

An Englishman marches to the altar because England expects every 
man to do hh duty. 

A Frenchman takes a wife so that he'll have a French cook. 

A Russian gets married because misery loves company. 

In Hollywood folk get married so that they’ll have somebody to divorce. 

—Coffin 

Notice to candidates for final examinations in medicine: London— 
candidates must write on only one side of the paper. Edinburgh-*>candi- 
dates must write on both sides of the paper. • —The Lancet 
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A modern masterpiece, “The Mon Nobody Knows” has 
appeared in translations all over the world since it was 
first published in 1925. It presents an unorthodox but 
compelling portrait of Jesus: as a buoyant, laughing, virile 
man, a leader of extraordinary personal magnetism. The 
book carries insight, conviction and inspiration-and is a 
totally absorbing reading experience. 

I T WAS very late on a hot after- looked down on it from the top of 
noon. If you would learn the a litde hill. Their leader, deciding 
measure of a man, that is the time that they had gone far enough, sent 
of day to watch him. It is fairly easy two members of the party anead to 
to take a large view of things in the arrange for accommodation, while 
morning when the mind is rested He and the others sat down by the 
and che nerves are calm. But the day roadside to wait, 
is a steady drain of small annoy- After a while the messengers re- 
ances, and the difference in the size turned, their cheeks flushed, their 
of men becomes hourly more appar- voices angry. The people in the vil- 
ent. The little man loses his temper; lage had given them blunt notice to 
the big man takes a firmer hold. seek shelter elsewhere. 

It was very late in the afternoon The indignation of the messen- 
in Galilee. The dozen men who had gers communicated itself to the 
walked all day over the dusty roads others. This backwoods village re- 
were hot ana tired, and the sight fuse to entertain their Master? It 
of a village Was cheering as they was unthinkable! Hewasa^unous 

Condensed from ”The Man Nobody Knows," ^ 1925 by the Abbe-MerriU Co., O 5952 by 
Bruce Barton etnd publuked by Constable, London. The booh it now out of print 
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public figure. He had healed sick 
people and given freely to the poor 
In the capi& city crowds had fol¬ 
lowed Him enthusiastically, so that 
even His disciples had become men 
of importance. And now to* have 
this country village deny them 
admittance- 

“Lord, these people are insuffer¬ 
able ! ” one cried. “Let us call down 
fire from heaven and consume 
them.” 

The others joined in with enthusi¬ 
asm. Fire from heaven—that was 


the idea 1 Come, Lord, the fire . . . 

There are times when nothing a 
man can say is so powerful as saymg 
nothing. Tne lips of Jesus tighteneo. 


Christ healing a leper 


His fine features showed the strain 
of the preceding weeks, and in His 
eyes was a foreshadowing of the 
more bitter weeks to come He 
needed that night’s rest, but He said 
not a word Quietly He gathered up 
His garments and started on, His 
outraged companions following It 
is easy to imagine His keen disap¬ 
pointment He had been working 
with these men for three years . . 
Would they never catch a true 
vision of what He was about? He 
had come to save mankind, and 
they wanted Him to gratify His 
personal resentment by burning up 
a village f 

Down the hot road they trailed 
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after Him, awed by His silence. 
“And they went to another village,” 
says the narrative—nothing more. 
No debates; no bitterness; no futile 
conversation. In the mind of Jesus 
the thing was too small for corn- 
ment. 

Other leaders in history have had 
this superiority to personal resent¬ 
ment and small annoyances, but 
Jesus infinitely surpasses all. He 
knew that pettiness brings its own 
punishment. The village that had 
refused to admit Him required no 
fire; it was already dealt with. No 
miracles were performed there. 
No sick were healed; no hungry 
were fed; no poor received the mes¬ 
sage of encouragement and inspira¬ 
tion—that was the penalty. As for 
Him, He forgot the incident imme¬ 
diately. He had work to do. 

Exultation 

For some, formal theology has di¬ 
minished the thrill to be found in 
His life by assuming that He knew 
everything from the beginning. But 
let us forget all creed for the time 
being, and take the story just as the 
simple narratives give it. If we are 
criticized for over-emphasizing the 
human side of His character, let 
that offset the over-emphasis on the 
other side. Books and books have 
been written about Him as the Son 
of God; surely we have a reverent 

* The author used the King James Version of 
the Bible as hia source. However, m keeping 
with hia stated putpoie, he has taken liberties 
with the wording of certain quoted passages—- 
just as he has with the chronology. 
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right to remember that His favour¬ 
ite tide for Himself was the Son 
of Man. 

Nazareth, where He grew up, 
was a litde town in an oudying 
province. In the fashionable circles 
of Jerusalem it was quite the thing 
to make fun of its crudities of cus¬ 
tom and speech, its simplicity of 
manner. Tne Galileans were quite 
conscious of the cit^s contempt, but 
bore it. lighdy. The sun shone 
almost every day; the land was 
fruitful; life was easygoing. Boys 
laughed boisterously at their games 
ana got into trouble with their 
pranks. And Jesus, who worked in 
the carpenter’s shop, must have 
been a leader among them. 

We are not mindful of chronol- 

I 

ogy here but shall thread back and 
forth through the rich variety of 
Jesus’ life, picking up this incident 
and that bit of conversation, and 
bring them together to illustrate our 
purpose. That purpose is not to 
write a biography of the vital Christ 
but to paint a portrait. So we pass 
quickly over 30 years of His life, 
noting only that somehow, 'some¬ 
where, there occurred in those years 
the eternal miracle—the awakening 
of the inner consciousness ck 
power.* 

No one knows just when the con¬ 
sciousness of His divinity came to 
Him. But somewhere, at some un¬ 
forgettable hour, the audacious 
thought filled His heart. He knew 
He was bigger than Nazareth. 

Another young man who had 
«» 
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grown up near by was beginning to 
be heard from in the larger world: 
His cousin John. At the capital, 
John was the sensation of that sea¬ 
son. The fashionable people were 
flocking out to the river to hear his 
denunciations; some even accepted 
his demand for repentance and were 
baptized. We can imagine with 
what eager interest Jesus must have 
listened to the reports. A day came 
when He was missing from the car¬ 
penter’s shop. The hour of daision 
had arrived: He had hung up His 
tools and gone to Jerusalem, to 
John, to be baptized. 

John’s reception of Him was fiat- 
teri^. “I have need to be baptized 
of Thee,” exclaimed John, “and 
comest Thou to me?” During the 
ceremony of baptism and for the 
rest of the day Jesus was in a state 
of exultation. He was going to do 
the big things which John had 
done; He felt the power stirring in 
Him; He was eager to begin. 

Then the day closed and the night 
descended, and with it c^c the 
doubts. The day of supreme assur¬ 
ance had passed; the days of fearful 
misgiving had come. 

Authority 

The days of Jesus’ doubt are set 
down as 40 in number. It is easy to 
imagine that lonely struggle. He 
had left a good trade among people 
who knew and trusted Him—^^d 
for what? To become a wandering 
preacher, talking to people who had 
never heard of Him? What was He 


to talk about? How should He find 
words for His message? Hadn’t He 
perhaps made a mistake. 

Satan, says the narrative, tempted 
Him, saying, “You are hungry; 
here are stones. Make them into 
bread.” The temptation of material 
success. It was entirely unnecessary 
for Him to be hungry ever. He had 
a good trade. He could build up a 
prosperous business and acquire 
comfort and wealth. Why not? 

Satan comes in again, according 
to the narrative, taking Him up on 
to a high mountain and showing 
Him the kingdoms of the world. 
“All these can be yours, if you will 
only compromise.” He could go to 
Jerusalem and enter the priesthood; 
that was a sure road to distinction. 
Or He might seek political leader¬ 
ship. There was plenty of discon¬ 
tent, and He knew the farmer and 
the labourer: they would listen to 
Him. 

For 40 days and nights the inces¬ 
sant fight went on, but, once setded, 
it was settled for ever. In the calm 
of that wilderness there came the 
majestic conviction which is the 
very soul of leadership—the faith 
that God had sent Him into the 
world to do a work which no one 
else could do, which—if He neg¬ 
lected it—would never be done. 

The youth who had been a car¬ 
penter stayed in the wilderness; a 
man came out. Not the fully-fledged 
Master who within the shadow of 
the cross could cry, “I have over¬ 
come the world.” He had still much 
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growth to make, much'progress io 
vision and self-confidence. But the 
beginnings were,there. Men who 
lo^ed on Him from that hour felt 
the authority of one who has put his 
spiritual house in order and knows 
clearly what he is about. 

We speak of personal magnetism 
as though there were something 
mysterious about it—^a magic qual¬ 
ity bestowed on one in a mousand 
and denied to all the rest. This is 
not true. The essential element m 
personal magnetism is a consuming 
sincerity—an overwhelming faitn 
in the importance of the work one 
has to do. Emerson said, **What 
you are thunders so loud I can't 
near what you say.’* 

The hardened French captain, 
Robert de Baudricouit, could hardly 
be expected to believe a peasant 
girl’s stories about heavenly voices 
promising she would do what the 
Dauphin’s armies could not. Yet he 
gave Joan of Arc her first sword. 

Most of us go through the world 
mentally divided against ourselves. 
We wonder whether we are in the 
right jobs, whether, after all, any¬ 
thing is as important as it seems to 
be. Instinctively we wait for a com¬ 
manding voice, for one who shall 
say authoritatively, **I have the 
truthr” There was in Jesus supreme¬ 
ly that quality of conviction. 

Even very prominent people were 
moved by it. Jesus had been in Jeru¬ 
salem only a day or two when there 
came a knock at His door at night. 
He opened it to find Nicodemus, 


one of the principal men of the city, 
a member of the Sanhedrin, a hign- 
court judge. One feels the dramatic 
quality of the meeting—the young, 
almost unknown teacher, and the 
great man, half curious, half con¬ 
vinced. Jesus might very naturally 
have said, “I appreciate your com¬ 
ing, sir.” But there was no such note 
in the interview. One catches one’s 
breath at the audacity: 

“Verily, t^erily, I say to you, Nico¬ 
demus, except you are horn again 
you cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” And a few moments later, 
“If I have told you earthly things 
and you have not believed, how 
shall you believe if I tell you heav¬ 
enly things?” 

The famous visitor never forgot 
the impression made by the young 
man’s amazing self-assurance. In a 
few weeks the crowds along the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee were to 
respond to the same power. They 
were quite accustomed to the dis¬ 
courses of the scribes and Pharisees 
—long, i/ivolved arguments backed 
up by many citations from the law. 
But this teacher was different. He 
quoted nobody; His own word was 
offered as sumcient. He taught as 
“one having authority and not as 
the scribes.” 


Twelve Unsaintly Men 

This blazing conviction was the 
first and greatest element in the suc¬ 
cess of Jesus. The second was His 
powerful gift of recognizing hid¬ 
den capacitiesJu) men. It must have 
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amazed His friends when they 
learned the names of the 12 
whom the young teacher had chosen 
to be His associates. What a list! 
Not a single person on it who had 
accomplished anything. A haphaz> 
ard collection of fishermen and 
small-town businessmen—and one 
tax collector. 


and resources pouretf out in an ef¬ 
fort to create an understanding in 
them. Yet they never fully under¬ 
stood. In spite of all He could do or 
say, they remained persuaded that 
He planned to overthrow the Ro¬ 
man power and set Himself up as 
ruler in Jerusalem, and they never 
tired of wrangling as to how the 
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Christ calls Peter and Andrew 


Having gathered His organiza¬ 
tion, there remained for Jesus the 
task of training it. And herein lay 
the third great element of His suc¬ 
cess—His unending patience. The 
Church has attached to each of the 
disciples the tide of saint, but they 
were far from sainthood when He 
picked them up. For three years, 
day and night, His whole energy 
220 


offices should be divided. But Jesus 
never lost His patience. He believed 
that the way to get faith out of men 
IS to show that you have faith in 
them. 

Of all the disciples Simon Peter 
was most noisy and aggressive, al¬ 
ways volunteering advice, proclaim¬ 
ing the staunchness of his own 
courage and faith. One day Jesus 
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said to him, “Before the cock 
crows tomorrow you will deny me 
thrice.” Simon was indignant. 
Though they killed him, he cried, 
he would never denyl Jesus merely 
smiled—^and that night it happenea. 
A lesser leader would have dropped 
Simon. But Jesus spoke no word of 
rebuke. Instead He kept His faith 
that Peter would carry on bravely. 
It was daring, but He knew His 
man. The shame of the denial had 
tempered the iron of that nature 
like fire; from then on there was no 
faltering in Peter even at death. 

The disciples were untrained, 
simple men, with elementary weak¬ 
nesses and passions. Yet, because of 
the fire of His personal conviction. 


and because of Vlis unwavering 
faith and patience. He moulded 
them into an organization which 
carried on victoriously. Within a 
very few years after His death, it 
was reported in a far-off corner of 
the Roman Empire that “these who 
have turned the world upside down 
have come hither also.” A few 
decades later the proud emperor 
himself bowed his head to the teach¬ 
ings of this Nazareth carpenter, 
transmitted through common men. 

*"And He Waxed Strong*’ 

To MOST of the crowd there was 
nothing unusual in the scene. That 
was the tragedy of it. 

The air was filthy with the smell 
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of animals and human beings He faced the sordid reality. A 

herded together. Men and women woman’s shrill tones piercea His 

trampled one another, crying im- reverie, and He turned to see a 

precations. At one side of the court peasant mother protesting vainly 

were the cattle pens; the dove cages against a ruthless exaction. A 

at the other. In the foreground, money changer leaned gloatingly 

hard-faced priests and money chang- over his hoard, 

ers sat behind long tables, exacting The young man’s amazement 
the utmost farthing from those who deepened into anger. And suddenly, 
came to buy. One would never without a word of warning. He 
imagine that this was a place of strode to the table where the fat 
worship. Yet it was the Temple— money changer sat, and hurled it 
the centre of the religious life of violently across the court. The star- 
the nation. And to the crowds,who ded robber lurched forward, grasp- 
jammed its courts the spectacle ing at his gains, lost his balance and 
seemed perfectly normal. fell sprawling on the ground. An- 

But to the young man from Naz- other step and a second table was 
areth, here on a visit, it was no overturned, and another and an- 
familiar sight. His cheeks flushed as other. The crowd surged around 
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the young man, but He strode on, 
looking neither to right nor left. He 
reached the counters where the dove 
cages stood and with quick, sure 
movements released the occupants. 
He threw down the bars of the 
cattle pens and drove the bellowing 
animals into the streets. 

The whole thing happened so 
quickly that the priests were caught 
off guard. Now, however, they 
collected themselves and bore down 
on Him in a body. Who was He 
that dared this act of defiance? By 
what authority did He presume to 
interrupt their business ? The crowd 
gave way again; when it came to 
answering for the consequences 
they were perfecdy willing to leave 
it to Him. And He was willing 
they should. 

"TA/j is my authority,” He cried. 
“It is written, ‘My house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all the 
nations,* but ye have made it a den 
of robbers.” 

Stung, His accusers hesitated, and 
in their hesitation were lost. The 
crowd burst forth with a cheer and 
this time bore Him out of the 
Temple. 

It is a familiar story, much 
preached upon and pictured. But 
almost invariably the pictures show 
Him with a halo around His head, 
as though that was the explanation 
of His triumph. The truth is 
simpler and more impressive. There 
was in His eyes a flaming moral 
purpose, and greed and oppression 
have always shrivelled before such 
224 


fire. But with the majesty of His 
glance there was something else 
which counted in His favour. As 
His right arm rose and fell, the 
sleeve dropped back to reveal 
muscles hard as iron. No angry 
priest or money changer cared to 
try conclusions with that arm. 

There are those to whom it will 
seem almost irreverent to suggest 
that Jesus was physically strong. 
They think of Him as a voice, a 
presence, a spirit. But remember the 
ears, of hard toil. Early in His 
oyhood Jesus went into the family 
carpenter’s shop—and the practice 
of carpentry was no easy business in 
those days. Doubtless the man who 
took a contract for a house assumed 
responsibility for digging its foun¬ 
dations, for felling trees and shap¬ 
ing them with an adze. In after 
years those who listened and heard 
Him speak of the “man who built 
his house upon a rock” had no 
doubt that He knew what He was 
talking about. Some of them had 
seen Him at work, bending His 
strong shoulders and back to <&liver 
heavy blows. So He “waxed 
strong,” as the narrative tells us, a 
phrase which has rather been buried 
under the too frequent repetition of 
“the meek and lowly” and “the 
Lamb.” 

It requires only a little reading 
between the lines to be sure that the 
painters who have shown us a frail 
man, under-muscled, with a soft 
face, have misled us. This is not the 
Jesus at whose word the disciples 
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left their work to enlist in an un¬ 
known cause. For proof of that 
assertion consider only three aspects 
of His experience: the health that 
flowed out of Him to create health 
in others; His lifetime of outdoor 
living; the steel-like hardness of 
His nerves. 

His Miraetdous Power 

A MAN sick in bed for years had 
heard reports of His marvellous 
power and persuaded four friends 
to carry him to the house in Caper¬ 
naum where He was teaching. It 
was too crowded to enter, but the 
invalid insisted until his friends 
carried him up an outside stairway 
and lowered him through the roof. 
So, in the midst of a sentence, the 
Teacher was interrupted. The sick 
man lay helpless at His feet. 

Jesus smiled, and bent down, 
taking the limp hand in His Arm 
grasp. “Son, thy sins are forgiven 
thee,” He said. “Rise, take up thy 
bed and walk.” 

The sick man was stupefied. 
.“Walkl” Was this some* sort of 
'vcruel jest? A bitter protest rushed to 
his lips; but he looked up to the 
calm assurance of those eyes, the 
supple strength of those muscles— 
and the healing occurred! The man 
who so long ago had surrendered to 
despair now rose and gathered up 
his bed and went away—healed 
like hundreds of others in Galilee, 
by strength from an overflowing 
fountain of strength. 

He himself was very reticent 


about His “miracles.” It is clear He 
did not interpret them in the same 
way that His followers did, or 
attach the same importance to them. 
He was often reluctant to perform 
them, and frequently insisted that 
the individual who had been healed 
should “go and tell no man.” And 
on one celebrated occasion—His 
visit to His home town, Nazareth— 
the narrative tells us clearly that the 
miraculous power failed, and for a 
very interesting reason. The people 
of Nazareth were His boyhood 
acquaintances, and they were scep¬ 
tical. Here He was just Jesus, their 
old neighbonr, the son of the local 
carpenter. So of that visit the Gospel 
writers set down one of the most 
tragic rentences in literature. “He 
could do there no mighty work, 
because of their unbelief” 

Whatever the explanation of His 
miraculous power, it is clear that 
something big was required of the 
recipient as well as the giver. With¬ 
out a belief in health on the part of 
the sick man, no hct^lth was forth¬ 
coming. No man could have in¬ 
spired that belief unless his own 
health and strength were perfect. 

Always the Master 

All His days were spent in the 
open air—this is the second out¬ 
standing testimony to His strength. 
He walked constantly from village 
to village; His face was tanned by 
the sun and wind. Even at night 
He slept out of doors when He 
could — slipping away into the 
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healthful freshness of the Mount of 
Olives. He was an energetic out¬ 
door man. 

The vigorous activities of His 
days account for the third testimony 
to His strength—His nerves of steel. 

In the last year of His public 
work the forces of opposition took 
on a form whose significance was 
perfecdy clear. If He refused to re¬ 
treat or to compromise, there could 
be but one end to His career. He 
knew they would kill Him, and He 
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knew how. More than once in His 
journeys He had passed the victims 
of the justice of that day, writhing, 
tortured beings nailed to crosses 
and waiting piteously for release. 
Sometimes they wilted for days be¬ 
fore the end. The memory or such 
sights must have been constandy 
with Him; at every sunset He was 
conscious that He had walked just 
one day nearer His own ordeal. 

Yet He never faltered. Calmly 
He went forward, cheering the 
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spirits of His disciples, striking 
blows against hypocrisy and op¬ 
pression. And when the soldiers 
came to arrest Him, they found 
Him ready and calm. 

The week of His trial and cruci¬ 
fixion takes up a large pordon of 
the Gospels. For that week alone 
we can follow Him almost hour by 
hour; we know where He ate and 
slept, what He said and to whom; 
we can trace the gathering storm of 
fury which finally bore Him down. 
And ^ this is the magnificent thing 
to remember—that through all the 
torture of imprisonment, court 
trials, midnight hearings, scourg¬ 
ing, loss of food and of sleep. He 
never once ceased to be the Master. 

Even Pilate felt it. The two men 
offered a strange contrast—^the Ro¬ 
man governor who was soon to 
speak the sentence of death, and the 
silent, self-possessed former carpen¬ 
ter, bearing Himself as though He 
were somehow beyond the reach of 
man-made law. 

Pilate^ faced Jesus, and from his 
lips burst a sentence which is a truer 
portrait than any painter has given 
us. The involuntary testimony of 
the dissipated Roman in the pres- • 
ence of perfect strength, perfect 
assurance: “Behold, the man I” 

Joy and Laughter 

The Roman Lentulus, who suc¬ 
ceeded Pilate as governor of Jeru¬ 
salem, is reported to have described 
Jesus with the ^unfortunate state¬ 
ment: “Nobody has ever seen Him 
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laugh.’* The quotation is a forgery, 
penned by an unknown impostor in 
a later century; yet how persistently 
it has lived! And so the friendliest 
man who ever lived has been shut 
od by a black wall of tradition from 
those whose friendship He would 
most enjoy; the world has been 
robbed of the joy and laughter of 
the Great Companion. 

The Bible contams full account of 
the weeping which attended the 
crucifixion; only John remembered 
the laughter amid which the first 
miracle was performed. It was in 
the little town of Cana, not far from 
Nazareth. Jesus and His mother 
had been invited to a wedding feast. 
Often such a celebration continued 
for several days. Everybody was ex¬ 
pected to enjoy himself to the ut¬ 
most as long as the food and drink 
lasted—and it was a point of pride 
with the bride’s motner that food 
and drink should last a long time. 

Enthusiasm was at a high pitch 
on this occasion when a servant 
whispered to the hostess. The wine 
had given out. Picture the poor 
woman’s chagrin! This was her 
daughter’s wedding—^the one social 
event in the life of the family, for 
which they had made every sort of 
sacrifice. Now, at the very height 
of success, the wine had given out. 

Most of the guests were too busy 
to note the entrance of the servant. 
But the mother of Jesus understood 
and confided the message to Him: 
“Son, the wine is gone.** 

Wdl, what of it? He was only 
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one of a score of guests. There had 
been wine enough; the party was 
noisy and none too restrainea. Let 
them quiet themselves, say good-bye 
to their hostess and get on to bed. 

Did any such thoughts cross His 
mind*^ It they did, we have no 
record of it. Instead He sent for six 
pots and ordered them to be filled 
with water. When the contents of 
the first were drawn, the ruler of 
the feast lifted his glass to the bride- 
room and the bewildered but 
appy hostess: “Every man setteth 
orf first the good wine,’’ he cried, 
“and when men have drunk freely, 
then that which is worse; but thou 
hast kept the good wine until now.’’ 

This first miracle is often omitted 
from the comments on His life, or 
passed over hastily. But to us who 
think first of His friendliness, it 
seems gloriously characteristic, set¬ 
ting the pattern for the years that 
were to follow. “I came that ye 
might have life,’’ He exclaimed, 
“and have it more abundandy.*’ 

Jesus loved to be in the crowd. 
AppaVendy He attended all the 
feasts at Jerusalem not merely as 
religious festivals but because He 
had an all-embracing fondness for 
people. There was a time when He 
was quite the favoupte in Jerusa¬ 
lem. The story of His days is dotted 
with these phrases: ‘*A certain ruler 
desired Him that He should eaU 
with him.*’ “They desired Him 
gready to remain and He abode two 
days.*’ Even after He had de¬ 
nounced the Pharisees as hypocrites 
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they still could not resist the charm 
of His presence or the stimulation 
of His talk. Close to the end of the 
story we read that a “certain chief 
of the Pharisees desired Him that 
He would dine his house.’*' 

No other public figure ever had 
a more interesting list of friends. It 
ran from the top of the social ladder 
to the bottom: Pharisees, fishermen; 
merchants and tax collectors; culti¬ 
vated women and outcast women; 
soldiers, lawyers, beggars, lepers, 
publicans and sinners. What a spec¬ 
tacle they must have presented trail¬ 
ing after Him through the streets! 
He loved it all—the pressure of the 
crowd, the clash of wits, the eating 
and the after-dinner talk. 

Once He told a story which must 


have outraged the self-righteous 
members of His audience. He said 
that a certain man had two sons. 
The elder, a perfectly proper and 
perfectly uninteresting young man, 
worked hard, saved his money and 
conducted himself generally as a 
respectable member of society. But 
people were gloomier rather than 
happier when he came round. 

The younger son was a reckless 
ne’er-do-well, who tfxjk his portion 
of the estate and went into a far 
country, where he led a wild life 
and presently was penniless and re- 
entant. In that mood he worked 
is way back lo his father’s house. 
The father saw the boy coming, 
ran to him, threw his arms round 
his son’s dusty shoulders, kissed his 


The departure of the Prodigal Son 
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forehead and bore him in triumph 
to the door. “Bring a fatted calf," 
the father cned. “Make a feast; call 
the neighbours in to celebrate. 
For this my son which was gone 
has come back.” 

There were high doings in that 
house that day, and everyone en¬ 
joyed them except the elder son. “I 
work and save and have never had 
a good time,’’ he exclaimed. “This 
irresponsible youngster has had 
nothing but good times, and now 
when he has spent his money, they 
give him a party. It’s wrong.’’ 

Th^ father did not defend the 
younger son, but he rebuked the 
elder. That was what hurt the smug 
members of the audience to whom 


Jesus told the story. The implication 
was too plain. “There are two ways 
in which a man may waste his life,’’ 
the story said in effect. “One is to 
run away from his responsibilities, 
causing sorrow to his parents and 
hurt to his associates, killing his 
finer nature. That is wrong, and a 
man must repent of such conduct 
and change his life if he is to be re¬ 
ceived again into his Father’s house. 

“But the other is equally wrong. 
They who neither laugh nor sing 
arc^out of tune with the Infinite. 
Those who find no pleasure and 
give none offer God a constant 
affront. However precise their con¬ 
duct, their spirit is an offence.” 

This was His message—^a happy 
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God, wanting His sons and daugh¬ 
ters to be happy. No passages in all 
literature are more scathing than 
jesus’ denunciations of the cheerless, 
self-righteous Pharisees. He pro¬ 
claimed that life is a gift to be en¬ 
joyed, not a penance to be served. 

Wherever He went children 
swarmed round, climbing on His 
knees, tugging at His garments, 
begging to hear more of His stories. 
It was all highly improper and 
wasteful in the disciples’ eyes. But 
jesus commanded, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me!” And 
He added one of those sayings 
which should make so clear the 
message of His Gospel: “They are 
the very essence of the Kingdom of 


Heaven. Unless you become like 
them you shall in no wise enter in.’’ 
Like them ... like children ... laugh¬ 
ing, joyous, unaffected, trusting 
implicitly, with time to be kind. 
For three years Jesus walked up 
and down the shores of' His lake 
and through the streets of towns 
and cities, trying to make the people 
understand. Then came the end, 
and, almost Ix'lore His flesh was 
cold, the distortion began. He who 
cared nothing for ceremonies and 
forms was made the idol of formal¬ 
ism. Men hid themselves in mon¬ 
asteries, tortured their skins with 
harsh garments and cried out that 
they were followers of Him—of 
Him who loved the crowd, who 
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gathered children about Him wher¬ 
ever He went, who celebrated the 
calling of a new disciple with a feast 
in which all the neighbourhood 
joined! “Hold your heads high,” 
He had exclaimed. “You are lords 
of the universe . . . only a little 
lower than the angels . , . children 
of God.” 

His last supper with His disciples 
was an hour of solemn memories. 
Their minds were heavy with 
foreboding. He talked earnestly, 
but the whole purpose of His* talk 
was to lift up their hear^, to 
fill their spirits with a conquering 
faith. 

“My joy 1 leave with you,” He 
exclaimed. “Be of good cheer,” He 
exclaimed, joy, cheer—these arc the 
words by which He wished to be 
remembered. 

Jesus was, as we say, many-sided, 
and every man sees the side of His 
nature which appeals most to him¬ 
self. 

The doctor thinks of the great 
Physician whose touch never failed, 
who preceded modern science in a 
knowledge of the relation of the 
spirit to health. The preacher stud¬ 
ies the Sermon on the Mount and 
marvels that truths so profound 
should be expressed in words so 
clear and simple. The politically 
active man remembers His coura^ 
in opposing the most powerful ete- 
ments in His community, and 
is awed by His capacity to speak 
honestly without loss of loyalty. 


Lawyers have written in praise of 
His pleading at His trial; and the 
literary critics of every age have 
acknowledged His mastery as a 
story-teller. 

I am not a doctor or lawyer or 
critic but an advertising man, con¬ 
cerned with the art-science of bring¬ 
ing others to one’s own point of 
view. I propose to consider some 
words and deeds of Jesus which 
persuaded—and still persuade— 
men of the wisdom and justice in 
His teaching. 

A Dangerous Idea 

Jesuc, in His sublime audacity, 
was the successor, and the surpasser, 
of all the prophets who had gone be¬ 
fore. Moses was one of the majestic 
intellects of history, who.se under¬ 
standing transformed humanity. 
His great truth can be contained in 
one short sentence: There is one 
true God. What an overwhelming 
idea, and how magnificent its con¬ 
sequences I 

Moses died, and eventually there 
arose another prophet, Amos. To 
Moses’ idea Amos added, “God is a 
God of justice”—a stupendous con¬ 
ception, which has become such an 
elementary part of our conscious¬ 
ness that we are almost shocked by 
the suggestion that it could ever 
have been new. 

Years passed and another pro¬ 
phet, Hosea, stood up before the 
nation. With burning zeal he pro¬ 
claimed a God capable of forgive¬ 
ness towards erring human beings 
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—so strong that He could destroy, 
yet so tender that He would notl 
One God. A just God. A good 
God. These were the three steps in 
the development of the greatest of 
all ideas. Hundreds of generations 
have died since then, and the 
thought of the world on almost 
every other subject has changed, but 
the conception of God whi^ these 
238 


three ideas achieved has dominated 
the religious thinking of much of 
the world down to this hour. 

What was there for Jesus to^add? 
Only one thought-—but more splen¬ 
did than all previous ideas. It al¬ 
tered again, and even more surely, 
the current of history. He invttra 
frail, bewildered humanity to stand 
upright and^ook at God face to 
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face. He called on men to throw 
away fear, disregard the limitations 
of their mortality and claim the 
Lord of Creation as Father. This is 
the basis of all revolt against in* 
justice and repression, of all democ¬ 
racy. For if God is the Father of all 
men, then the commonest is as 
precious as the king. No wonder 
the authorities trembled. They were 
not fools; they recognized the im¬ 
plications. Eitner Jesus’ life or their 
power must go. 

This was the Gospel Jesus wished 
to send “to all creation’’ through the 
instrumentality ot His ii ^men. 
What,-then, were His methods.^ 

The Teacher 

He was making the journey back 
from Jerusalem to Nazareth, after 
His spectacular triumph in cleans¬ 
ing the Temple of the money¬ 
changers, when He came to Jacob’s 
Well and, being tired, sat down. 
His disciples had stopped at one of 
■ the villages to purchase food, so He 
was alone. The well furnished the 
water supply for the neighfx^uring 
city of the oamaritans, and after a 
little time a woman came out to it, 
carrying her pitcher on her shoul¬ 
der. Between her people and His 
there was a feud of centuries. To be 
touched by even the shadow of a 
Samaritan was defilement, accord¬ 
ing to the strict Code of thi, Phari¬ 
sees; to speak to one v^as a crime. 
The woman did not conceal her 
resentment at finding Him there. 

A difficult, perhaps dangerous 


situation. How could He meet it? 
How to give a message to one who 
was forbidden by everything holy to 
listen? Silence prevailed. As the 
woman drew closer, Jesus made no 
move to indicate that He was con¬ 
scious of her approach. His gaze 
was on the ground. When He 
spoke. He spoke quietly, musingly, 
as if to Himself. 

“If you knew who I am,’’ He 
said, “you would not need to come 
out here for water; 1 would give you 
living water.” 

The woman stopped short, set 
down the pitcher and looked at the 
stranger. What did He mean ? She 
started to speak, checked herself, 
and burst out impulsively: 

“What are you talking about? Do 
you mean you are greater than our 
lather Jacob who gave us this well ?” 

Dramatic, isn’t it? Triumph 
achieved with a single sentence. 
And, following up His initial ad¬ 
vantage, He began to talk to her in 
terms of her own life, her ambitions, 
her hopes. When the disciples came 
up a few minutes later, they found 
the unbelievable—a Samaritan lis¬ 
tening with rapt attention to the 
teaching of a Jew. 

He prepared to go, but she would 
not allow it. She ran back to the city 
to summon her relatives. “Come,” 
she cried, “and sec a man who told 
me all things ever I did.” They fol¬ 
lowed her out to the well-preju¬ 
diced, reluctant. Suspiciously at 
first, but with steadily ascending 
interest, they listened to His talk. 
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As the ifternoon shadows length¬ 
ened, other eiti/ens swelled the 
audience When He prepared to go 
they would not hear of it “They 
besought Him to abide with them, 
and He abode there two days ” 
This incident helps us to under¬ 
stand the great mystery—how a 
religion, originating in a despised 
province of a petty country, could 
so qiiclvly carry round the world 
It conquered not because there was 
iny demand for another religion but 
because Jesus knew how, and taught 
His followers how, to catch the at¬ 
tention of the indifferent, and trans¬ 
late a great spiritual conception into 
terms of practical self-concern 
Every one of Jesus’ conversations, 


every contact between His mind 
and others, is worthy of attentive 
study Passing along the shores of a 
lake one day, He saw two of the 
fishermen whom He wanted as 
disciples Their hands were busy 
with their fishing nets, their con 
versation was about conditions m 
the fishing trade What was Jesus* 
approach ? 

“Come with me,” He said, “and I 
will make you fishers of men ’’ 

Fishers fishers of men—that 
was a new idea What was He driv¬ 
ing at^ It sounded interesting 

He sat on a hillside overlooking a 
fertile country Many of the crowd 
who gathered round Him were 
farmers “A sower went forth to 
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sow,” He began, “and when he 
sowed, some seeds fell by the way- 
side and the fowls came and de¬ 
voured them . . Were they inter¬ 
ested . . . were they? The thievish 
crows — so this Teacher knew 
something about the farmers’ trou¬ 
bles, did He? Let’s hear what He 
has to say... 

Test of Wits 

Jesus also knew very well how to 
meet an objection, though He sel¬ 
dom argued. On some occasions He 
won His case with a single question 
—one of the best weapons in the 
whole armoury of persuasion. 

The Pharisees had set a trap for 
Him. One Sabbath day they hunted 


up a man with a withered hand and 
deposited him in the Temple where 
Jesus would be sure to pass. Then 
they waited. If Jesus healed him, it 
would be a breach of the Code, 
which forbade any activity on the 
Sabbath. Jesus sensed the test and 
met it without hesitation. 

“Stand forth,” He said to the 
poor chap. 

The formalists pushed in close. 
This was their moment. They had 
dug the pit cleverly, and now He 
was about to fall in. But then the 
soft light went out of Jesus’ eyes, the 
musc>es of His jaw grew tense. He 
looked “round on them with an¬ 
ger,” as He demanded: 

“Is it lawful on the Sabbath day to 
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do good or to do harm? To save a 
life or to kill?” 

He waited for an answer. What 
could they say ? If they replied that 
the law forbade a good deed, their 
answer, repeated all over town, 
would bring discredit on these 
proud defenders of the law. The 
Pharisees recognized that. They 
“held their peace” and sullenly 
slipped away. 

In all the three years of His public 
work there was not one moment 
when He failed to be complete mas¬ 
ter of the situation. He was ^cessi- 
ble to anybody—in the market-place, 
in the Temple and on the main 
streets. It became quite a recognized 
sport for the keen and clever to 
match wits with Him. Pharisees 
tried it; scribes tried it; “a certain 
lawyer” tried it. Jealousy and anger 
drove them back again and again; 
and every time He was too muoi for 
them. In the very last week the 
Pharisees and Herodians gathered 
together a picked delegation of 
^ sharp wits and sent them* to Jesus 
with what looked like an absolutely 
foolproof bomb. They started in 
with flattery; after all. He was a fel¬ 
low from the provinces—they would 
catch Him on guard. 

“Teacher, we know that you 
speak the truth,” they said, “and 
that you don’t care anything about 
the authority or ofHce which a man 
holds. You treat them ail alike, and 
speak your mind bluntly because 
you get your thoughts direct from 
God. Now, tell us, i^ it lawful to 


give tribute unto Caesar or not?" 

Clever, gentlemen, very clever. If 
He answers that it isn’t lawful, you 
will have the record of His reply in 
Herod’s, hands in an hour and He 
will be under arrest for propagating 
rebellion against the Roman power. 
If He answers that it is lawful, He 
will lose His popular following—^be¬ 
cause the people .hate the Romans 
and dodge the taxes at every turn. 

He looked at them with frank 
contempt. 

“Somebody lend me a coin,” He 
exclaimed. 

An eager listener dug into his 
purse and produced it. Jesus held it 
up where all could see. 

“Whose picture is here?” He de¬ 
manded. “Whose name?” 

They began to be uneasy. The 
shrewdest suspected that the path 
was leading towards the precipice, 
yet they must answer. “Caesar’s,” 
they replied. 

“Very good,” He said. “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Cae¬ 
sar’s and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” 

Another repulse for the best legal 
talent in the city, another good 
laugh for the crowd, another story 
to tell in the taverns, in the Temple 
court, in the market-place . . . 
wherever the common folk crowded 
together. In describing the defeated 
questioners three of the Gospels say: 
“They marvelled at Him.” And a 
litde later, “And no man after that 
durst ask Him any question.” 
Every trap had been sprung on the 
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fingers of those who had set it. No 
argument was left for the objectors 
except the final one, which is always 
a confession of failure. They had 
brute force on their side. They could 
not stand against His thmking, but 
they could, and did, nail Him on 
the cross. 

Not m time, however. Not until 


work. The “blood of the martyrs 
was the seed of the church.” 

Tne great Idea prevailed. 

Master of Words 

Living healthily. He spread 
health wherever He went. He cx- 
ressed Himself in words of great 
eauty. But He also fed the hungry, 



The raising of Jatrus* daughter 

His work was finished. Not until 
He had tramed and equipped a force 
which would carry on with double 
power because of the very fact of 
His death. By promising them ob¬ 
stacles rather than picturing re¬ 
wards, He tempered the soft metal 
of His disciples’ natures into keen 
hard steel. 

The Master’s training did its 
246 


cheered the poor, healed a lame 
man, gave sight to a blind man. A 
child whom the doctors had aban¬ 
doned for dead sits up and smiles 
when He takes her by the hand I 
“The fame thereof went abroad into 
all that land,” says the narrative, 
and no wonder. He was known by 
His service. On only one occasion 
did He deliver a long discourse and 
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that was probably interrupted often 
by questions and debates. 

One of the most revealing verses 
to those who would understand the 
secret of the power in His “preach¬ 
ing” is this: “All these things spake 
Jesus unto the multitude in para¬ 
bles; and without a parable spake 
He not unto them.” Wise in the 
laws and habits of the human mind, 
He told them stories—stories about 
people—and let the stories carry His 
message. 

He might have said, as pther 
teachers have: “When going about 
your business, be thoughtful of the 
other travellers on the highways of 
life. Look for those who nave fared 
less fortunately; lend them a help¬ 
ing hand whenever you can.” 

But no. Instead He painted this 
striking picture: “A certain man 
went down from Jerusalem to Jeri¬ 
cho and fell among thieves. They 
stripped off his raiment, and wouna- 
ed him, and departed, leaving him 
half dead ...” and the whole world 
knows what happened. Th^ parable 
of the Good Samaritan condenses 
the philosophy of Christianity into 
a half-dozen unforgettable para¬ 
graphs. Generalities would have 
been soon forgotten. But the story, 
with ib roots in everyday human ex¬ 
perience and need, will live for ever. 

Take any one of the parables, no 
matter which—^you will find a per¬ 
fect example of the way a new idea 
may be presented. Always a picture 
in the very first sentence; crisp, 
graphic language; and a message so 


clear that even the least interested 
cannot escape it. Every man who 
wishes to know a little more of Jesus 
should study the parables, school 
himself in their language and learn 
the elements of their power. When 
He sought to explain the deepest 
philosophic mystery, the personality 
and character of God, He said, “A 
king made a banquet and invited 
many guests. God is that King and 
you are the guests; the Kingdom of 
Heaven is happiness—^a banquet to 
be enjoyed.” 

Many noble prayers have been 
sent up to the Throne of Grace— 
long, impressive utterances. The 
only prayer which Jesus publicly 
commended was uttered by a poor 
publican who cried out, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” A seven- 
word prayer, and Jesus called it a 
good one. The prayer which He 
taught His disciples consists of 58 
words and can fee written on the 
back of a post-card. He said it con¬ 
tained all that men needed to say or 
God to hear. 

His language was marvellously 
simple. There is hardly a sentence in 
His teaching which a child cannot 
understand. His illustrations were 
all drawn from the commonest ex¬ 
periences of life: “a sower went 
forth to sow”; “a certain man had 
two sons”; “a man built his house 
on the sands”; “the Kingdom of 
Heaven is like a grain of mustard 
seed.” 

Jesus used few adjectives or quali¬ 
fying words, and no long ones. 
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Recall the Lord’s Prayer: almost 
entirely words of two syllables or 
one, most of them one. Sincerity 
illuminates His every word. It was 
the way Jesus looked at men, and 
the life He led among them, that 
gave His words transforming 
power. What He was and what He 
said were one and the same thing. 

The thoughts which Jesus had to 
give the world were revolutionary, 
but few in number. “God is your 
Father,” He said, “caring more for 
the welfare of every one of you than 
any human father can possibly care 
for his children. His Kingdom is 
happiness! His rule is love.” This is 
what He had to teach, and He knew 
the necessity of driving it home 
from every possible angle. So in one 
of His stories God is the Shepherd 
searching the wilds for one wander¬ 
ing sheep; in another the Father 
welcoming home a prodigal boy; in 
another a King who forgives his 
debtors. Many stories but the same 
big Idea. Because the stories were 
unforgettable, the Idea lived. 

The Road to Success 

Jesus had a special fondness for 
James and John, whose ungovern¬ 
able tempers, energy and noisiness 
had given them the title of “Sons of 
Thunder.” One afternoon they 
came to Him to ask where their 
enterprise was heading and Just 
what there would be in it for th^. 

“Master,” they said, “we want to 
ask what plans you have in mind for 
us. You’re going to need strong men 
2^0 


round you when you establish your 
kingdom; our ambition is to sit on 
either side of you, one on your right 
hand and the other on your left.” 

Jesus answered with a sentence of 
great poetry. “Whosoever will be 
great among you, shall be your 
minister,” He said, “and whosoever 
of you will be the chiefest, shall be 
servant of all.” 

Grancksounding, yes. But isn’t it 
contradictory, if not utterly imprac¬ 
tical in a common-sense worla? Be 
the best possible servant and you 
will occupy the highest possible 
place. What docs it mean? 

One afternoon on a train I lis¬ 
tened to a wise man who certainly 
understood what Jesus meant. “I 
am amazed by some of the young 
men who ask me to use my influ¬ 
ence to get them better positions,” 
he said. “Such an attitude shows an 
absolute failure to understand fun¬ 
damentals. I spent many years with 
one company. 1 never once asked 
what nw salary or tide was to be— 
none or the men in that company 
ever wasted time over such ques¬ 
tions. We had a vision of extending 
our company’s service throughout 
the world, of making it the finest, 
most useful institution of its kind.” 
True, the company made this gen- 
deman rich. My conviction is that 
he thought of service, not of gain. 

“The man who loses his life,” 
Jesus said, “shall find it.” 

Because He was a religious teach¬ 
er, because it’s printed in the Bible, 
does it fail'^to apply to a man's 
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work? What did this man on the 
train mean if it wasn’t that he and 
his friends buried themselves in a 
great undertaking, literally lost 
their lives in it? And when they 
found their lives again, they were 
bigger and richer than they had 
ever supposed they could be. 

Work is Worship 

Remember the words of Jesus 
when He said, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Another prin¬ 
ciple, which seems equally imprac¬ 
ticable. Is a man a fool to let them 
be a guiding influence in his life? 

One day 1 asked a great historian: 
“You have viewed the whole pano¬ 
rama of human progress. What 
heads rise above the common level ? 
Among them all, what half a dozen 
men deserve to be called great?” 

He turned the question over for a 
day or two, then gave me a list of six 
names with his reasons for each. An 
extraordinary list! Jesus. Buddha. 
Asoka. Aristotle. Roger Bacon. 
Abraham Lincoln. • 

Think of the thousands of emper¬ 
ors who have battled for fame. Yet 
Asoka, who ruled in India centuries 
before Christ, is the only emperor 
on the list—and not because of his 
victories but because he voluntarily 
abandoned war and devoted himself 
to the betterment of his subjects. 

Think of all those who have 
struggled for wealth. But no mil¬ 
lionaire is on the list, with the ex¬ 
ception again of Asoka. 

Who sat on the throne in Rome 


when Jesus of Nazareth hung on the 
cross ? Who ruled the hosts of Persia 
when Aristotle thought and taught? 
Who was the king of England when 
Roger Bacon laid the foundations of 
modern scientific research? 

The historian, when he seeks for 
something that has endured, finds 
the message of a teacher, the dream 
of a scientist, the vision of a seer. 
“These six men stood on the cor¬ 
ners of history,” the historian said. 
“Events hinged on them. The cur 
rent of human thought was freer 
and clearer because they had lived 
and worked. They took little from 
the vwld and left it much. They 
did not get; they gave.” 

Somewhere in his Essays, Emer¬ 
son has a sentence to this effect: 
“See how the mass of men worry 
themselves into nameless graves, 
while here and there a great un¬ 
selfish soul forgets himself into im¬ 
mortality.” It is a fine thought, 
finely phrased—but Jesus thought it 
first. 

The same sound piinciples of ser¬ 
ving and giving apply to every walk 
of life. It was not simply to preach 
that Jesus came into the world—nor 
to teach, nor to heal. These are all 
aspects of His “Father’s business,” 
but the business itself is far larger, 
more inclusive. For if human life 
has any significance, it is this—that 
God has set going here an experi¬ 
ment to which all His resources are 
committed. No single kind of hu¬ 
man talent or effort can be spared if 
the experiment is to succew. The 
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humjn race must be fed and clothed 
and housed and transported, as well 
as preached to ana taught and 
healed. All work can be worship; 
all useful service prayer. And who¬ 
ever works wholeheartedly at any 
worthy calling associates himself 
with the Almighty in the great 
enterprise. 

Why Not Be King? 

Jb&us spoke of crowns and talked 
of His Kingdom, and died on a 
cro»is. 

What then constitutes achieve¬ 
ment or “success** ? 

“He was in all points tempted 
like as we are,** says the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. We have read it often. 


but have never belitfVed it, of course. 
But let us now make the effort. 
And, touching on one great episode 
in this most exalted story, let us 
consider the perils and crises of 
success. 

Jesus was not at all sure where He 
was going when He laid down His 
tools and turned His back on the 
carpenter shop—unless we can be¬ 
lieve this, His struggle ceases to be 
“in all points** like our own; for 
each of us has to venture on life as 
on to an uncharted sea. But after He 
had gone to John to be baptized, 
and after the 40 -day crisis or doubt 
in the wilderness, His first success 
was swift beyond all expectations. 
Out of the Temple, shrieking and 
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cursing, went the money changers, 
while the crowd cheered. When He 
went back into His own north 
country, crowds flocked to hear 
Him talk; news of His healing trav¬ 
elled ahead of Him everywhere. His 
vision of His work began to take 
definite shape. He would restore the 
self-respect of the people, abolishing 
the rule of formalism, and establish¬ 
ing a fresh, glorious conception of 
the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. ^ 

The year or year and a half that 
followed, there in the warm sun¬ 
shine of Galilee, was filled with the 
joy of increasing reputation and 
achievement. But there were people 
in Jerusalem with whose private 


affairs His ideas would seriously in¬ 
terfere. Opposition crysudlizcd; the 
time was coming when He must 
compromise or fight. And with this 
realization He faced a second, and 
greater, crisis. 

He had crossed the lake one day 
in a little boat to get away from the 
crowds, but they hurried round 
the end of the lake, gathering re¬ 
cruits as they went, and waited for 
Him at the landing place—more 
than 5,000 strong. He was tired and 
wanted a chance to rest and think. 
But here were the people, pathetic¬ 
ally eager, and He “had compassion 
on them.’’ So He went on with His 
teaching until the day was almost 
over. Then, at last, the disciples 
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came and demanded that He send 
them away. 

“But they have made a long trip 
and have been with us all day with¬ 
out food,” he replied. “We must 
feed them before they go.” 

The disciples regarded Him with 
amazement. “Feed them — on 
what?” 

“Have them sit down,” he com¬ 
manded. “Gather up whatever food 
you can find and bring it to me.” 

Doubtingly, the disciples did as 
they were told. They arranged the 
crowd in companies of 50, collected 
the little supply of food wh'fch the 
more prudent had brought. He 
lifted His eyes to Heaven, blessed 
the food, ordered it redistributed— 
and somehow the people ate and 
were satisfied. 

Just what happened in the mo¬ 
ment when the food was laid before 
Him is a mystery, but there is no 
doubt as to what took place after¬ 
wards. It was the event for which 
the people had waited, the un¬ 
mistakable sign! Moses had fed 
their fathers on manna in the wild¬ 
erness; now here, surely, was the 
son of David, who woyld overthrow 
the rule of their conquerors and 
restore the throne to Jerusalem! 

Joyously they shouted the news 
back and forth. Their enthusiasm 
carried them to their feet; in groups 
of 50 they were already organized 
like an army! Right "there on the 
field they were enough to oumum- 
ber the Roman garrison in Jerusa¬ 
lem; but they were only a nucleus 


of the host that would gather, once 
their southward march was formed. 
A wild enthusiasm seized them. 
Shouting His name, they surged 
forward towards the little hill where 
He stood. 

And then— 

He had foreseen their purpose, 
and doubt raged through His spirit. 
Why not be their king? Solomon 
had been king, and a great spiritual 
leader; David had been king, and 
had written the nation’s highest 
ideals into his Psalms. He Himself 
was better balanced than David, 
wiser than Solomon—why not? 

It was a splendid picture to stir 
the pulse of an ambitious man. For 
an instant Jesus allowed His eyes to 
rest on it. Then He saw the other 
picture—the vast dumb multitudes 
of men. His brothers and sisters, the 
blind being led by the blind, their 
souls squeezed dry of vision and 
hope by the machinery of formal¬ 
ism. He saw generations born and 
die in spiritual servitude which no¬ 
thing could end except the Truth 
that He had come to declare. To be 
king of the Jews would mean giving 
His people a semblance of national 
life, temporarily; but the Truth was 
capable of continuing its work of 
emancipation throughout the world 
as long as time should last. In a Hash 
He made His decision. Even as the 
multitude surged forward. He gave 
a few orders to His disciples and 
disappeared. 

The Gospel story puts the dra¬ 
matic climax into a single sentence: 
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“When Jesus therefore perceived 
that they would come and take Him 
by force, to make Him a king, He 
departed again into a mountain 
Himself alone.” (John 6:15) 

So there is no mere theorizing in 
His words. If He says that a man’s 
work IS more eternally important 
than any title. He has a right to 
speak. He Himself refused the high- 
est title. If He says that there are 
things more vital than merely mak¬ 
ing money, He speaks as one who 
was handed the wealth of a nation 
and handed it back again. Idealist 
He is, but there is nothing in the 
whole hard world so practical as His 
ideals. “There is,” He says, “a suc¬ 
cess which IS greater than wealth or 
titles. It comes through making 
your work an instrument of greater 
service and longer living to your 
fellow men and women.” 

The Master 

So WE COME to the final tests of 
man’s living . . . How does he bear 
disappointment? How does he die? 

For two years it seemed almost 
certain that Jesus would prevail. 
Men competed for the honour of be¬ 
ing His host, there was friendliness 
in His audiences that made almost 
anything seem possible. If you read 
the story carefully, you can see how 
His tone and manner grew in confi¬ 
dence. In hours of exalted commun¬ 
ion He felt Himself God’s Son, 
knew that He could lift the hearts 
of men as no other had ever lifted 
them. “I am the Way,” He cried, 

3^:8 


and He called on His friends to free 
themselves, to believe more, rejoice 
more, expect more of God. 

Those who listened were im¬ 
pressed. Even the most callous yield¬ 
ed grudging admiration. “Never 
man so spake,” said they. 

Then came the change. 

Hts home town was first to turn 
against Him. “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
His world called Him, linking its 
name with His. He had lifted the 
despised little village out of obscu¬ 
rity. And now, in the height of His 
glory. He was going ba^—a visit 
He must have planned with some 
enthusiasm, only to be met with 
cynicism. 

At the synagogue, a crowd was 
waiting with much whispering and 
craning of necks. He made His way 
to the front of the room, picked up 
the roll of the prophet Isaiah, turned 
towards them and began to read: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because He hath anointeef me to 
preach the gospel to the poor; He 
hath sent me to heal the broken¬ 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, 

“To preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” (Luke 4:18-19^ 

He closed the book. “This day is 
this Scripture fulfilled in your ears,” 
He said simply. 

There was an ominous silence in 
the synagogue. “And the eyes of all 
. . . were fastened on Him.” He 
knew what they were thinking: 
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“You mav have caused a stir in 
Capernaum, but we know you. 
You’re no prophet; you’re just the 
son of Joseph the carpenter, and you 
can’t fool us I” They wanted Him 
to exhibit Himself, to try to do some 
such mighty work as He had done 
elsewhere. But He knew that scorn 
and ignorant self-sufficiency were 
miracle-proof. “No prophet is accep¬ 
ted in his own country,’’ He said to 
them sadly, and turned to leave. 

Then the storm broke. All the 
pent-up envy burst out. The*towns- 
mcn roared and surged £r>rward, 
hurrying Him through the main* 
street to the edge of a precipice 
where they would have thrown 
Him over. But when He turned and 
faced them they shrank back, sud¬ 
denly impotent, and before they 
could reform their purpose, He had 
passed “through the midst of them” 
and was on His way. From hence¬ 
forth Capernaum became “His 
city.’’ He had come unto His own, 
and His own received |iim not. 

His brothers deserted Him. The 
close relatives of any great man 
must be always a little mystified: by 
the world’s worship. The brothers 
of Jesus had been witnesses of His 
defeat, and were left behind to bear 
the ignominy of it. The sneers were 
bad enough, but the reports that 
came back from other towns were 
frightening. It was said that He 
made seditious speeches; He would 
get Himself into gaol, and His rela¬ 
tives with Him. Hence, the mem¬ 
bers of His family spent dbeir energy 


in the effort to get I lim to go f.irthcr 
away from home. 

“For neither did His brethren be¬ 
lieve in Him.’’ (John 7:5) 

The people deserted Him. They 
had been cheering His name beside 
the lake, seeking to force Him to 
be their king, when He retired to 
the mountain to think and pray. It 
must have been a dramatic moment 
when He reappeared. But “I am not 
come to restore the kingdom to 
Jerusalem,’’ He cried. “Mine is a 
spiritual mission: 1 am the bread 
of life. What I have come to give 
you is myself, that by knowing me 
you may know your Father.’’ 

They could not have been more 
stunntd. F ladn’t they seen the signs 
that He was the leader, so long 
promised, who would rout the 
Romans and restore the throne of 
DavidAnd now, when the hour 
was ripe, when they were ready to 
march, why this senseless talk about 
“the bread of life’’.? 

It was sacrilege or nonsense, one 
or the other. In cither event it 
proved Him an unsound leader. 
Silently the people began to slip 
away, and afterwards they denied 
that they had ever had anything to 
do with Him. 

The tide had turned. He realized 
it clearly and sought to build up 
in the 12 an increased sense of their 
responsibilities. He must “go into 
Jerusalem,’’ He told them, “and suf¬ 
fer many things of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and be 
killed.’’ All hope of a revived and 
^ 26/ 
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regenerated nation was gone; Jesus* 
one chance now for permanent in¬ 
fluence was in welding His little 
group closer together and sealing 
their union with His blood. 


Three Final Scenes 

His little group of friends were 
still groping for a clear vision of 
message and purposes when for the 
last time He led them down to Jeru¬ 
salem and the final feast. That last 
week of His life began with the tri¬ 
umphant shouts of “Hosanna**; it 
ended with the bloodthirsty cries of 
“Crucify I*’ Between the first morn¬ 
ing of triumph and the last hours of 
mortal agony, it witnessed His 
finest verbal victories over His op¬ 
ponents. Never were His nerves 
more steady; never was His courage 
higher, His mind more keen. De¬ 
liberately He piled up the mountain 
of hatred, knowing that it would 
crush Him, but determined that 
there should be no doubt through 
the ages as to whai He had stood wr 
and u/^y He had to die. 

Scene r. On a cool, quiet Thurs¬ 
day night, the 12 gathered for their 
last supper. Jesus knew this was the 
end. His relatives. His home town, 
and the people had turned away 
from Him; His enemies were about 
to triumph. Already one of His dis¬ 
ciples had slipped away to betray 
Him, and that very night the sol¬ 
diers would throw Him into prison. 
The priests and Pharisees would 
taunt Him. He would be har¬ 
ried through the streets. 
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All this He anticipated, yet what 
was His attitude.? See, He rises in 
His place. He lifts His head, this 
proud young man who had refused 
to be a king and now is to die, and 
in tones whose splendour thrills us 
even now He speaks: 

“Let not your heart be troubled.** 
(John 14: i) 

“Be of good cheer; / Aat/e over¬ 
come the world.’* (John 16:33) 
There is nothing in 
majestic! 

Scene 2. They went out into the 

f arden where many of their happy 
ours had been spent. Even then it 
was not too late for Him to save His 
life. Suppose He had said: “I have 
delivered my message faithfully, 
and it is no use. Judas has gone to 
bring the soldiers; they will be here 
in half an hour. Why should I stay 
and die? It is only 18 miles to 
Jericho. We can reach our friend 
Zacchaeus’ house by daylight, rest 
tomorrow, cross the Jordan and do 
useful work the rest of our lives. 

It was alhperfecdy possible. The 
rulers in Jerusalem would have been 
glad to be rid of Him on such terms. 
It was the last great temptation, and 
decisively He dismissed it. When 
tliey came to a quiet place, Jesus 
left the 11 while He went away for 
His last hour of high communion 
with His Father, God. 

His spirit was torn with agony. 
He was young, 33. He cried out 
to God that the cup might pass 
from. His lips, that He might have 
time to sweep ajp^ay the cnarges of 
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blasphemy and evil His enemies 
had heaped on Him, time to build 
up the fragile stuff of His little band 
on whom the whole future of His 
message must depend. So He prayed 
in agony, and in a little while re¬ 
turned to find them sleeping. Even 
so short a vigil had proved too much 
for their feebleness. 

Again He withdrew. Now the 
courage which had never deserted 
Him throughout the three years was 
clearing His soul, steadying His 
nerves. “If it be not Thy will that 
this cup pass from me,” He prayed, 
“then, Father, Thy will be done.” ^ 

He went back and found the dis¬ 
ciples asleep. For the third time He 
went a little way off. Now, with the 
calm peace of the conqueror, He 
could make ready for the end. 

On rqoining them this time, He 
startled them all wide awake with 
the ringing, word that the crucial 
hour was at hand. The soldiers were 
already at the entrance of the &t- 
den. From the side of the hill He 
could mark the progress of their 
torches across the brook and up the 
path. He waited until the armed 
men stumbled into His presence and 
then rose and stood beiore them. 

“Whom seek ye ?” He demanded. 

Awed, they could only mumble 
His name. “Jesus of Nazareth.” 

“I am He.” 

Such calm, such dignity, went 


beyond the boundaries of their exper-1 
ience. Involuntarily they gave way ; 
and, rough veterans that they were, 
some of them “fell to the ground.” 

“I told you,” He repeated calmly, 
“that I am He.” And then Hi%i 
thoughts turned at once to those 
who had shared His triumphs and 
His sacrifices: “If therefore ye seek 
me let these others go their way.” 
But he had no’need to think of the 
disciples’ safety. Already they had 
made their swift escape—the last of 
the deserters: 

—first His home town. 

—then His relatives. 

—then the crowd. 

—finally the ii. , 

All had gone. He was left to j 
face his fate alone. ; 

Scene On a barren hill beyond 
the city walls they nailed His body 
to the cross. Two robbers welu cru¬ 
cified with Him. It was over. The 
rabble sickened quickly of its re* 
venge and scattered; His friends 
were hiding; the soldiers were busy*** 
casting Iqtffor His garments. There } 
was nothing left or those external^ 
influences which fire men’s imagin¬ 
ations. 

Surely the victory of His enemies 
was complete. i 

And yet- 

The lasting victory was His. 

“The man who loses his life,” 
Jesus said, “shall find it.” 
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Slam eved lords and ladies kneeling on rush mats Before 
them an abundance of elaborately prepared dishes A tinkling 
irrhestra the clatter of chopsticks as goblets are refilled with 
heady millet wine in celebration of a successful hunt 


colour captures bygone revelry 


The Shang of China 
delighted In the turmoil 
of war, the excitement 
of the diasc, the thnll of 
lavtA banquets Hieir 
exuberant spirit was 
expressed in fanciful 
bronze carvings, stnk* 
ing colour 



1 odav too, colours play an important role in the life of man 
1 hes accent his tastes, they cool they comfort, they bngbten 
his life Modem man demands an mfinitt variety of wtll 
formulated, long lasting paints GoodlassNerolat India s largest 
paint specialists have developed paints to meet his every need 
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